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SOCIAL  WORK 

aspects  of 

HOME  TEACHING 

BARBARA  C.  COUGHLAN 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  social  work. 
This  term  probably  has  as  many  different 
meanings  as  there  are  people  who  define 
it.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  social  work  would  not  be 
in  complete  agreement  as  to  what  the  term 
means,  but  when  you  mention  the  term 
“social  work”  outside  the  field  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  concept  becomes  dazzling: 
a  budget  director  may  see  social  work  as  a 
“giveaway”  program;  a  believer  in  a  strict 
laissez-faire  policy  may  see  it  as  “do- 
gooderism”  practiced  by  a  group  of 
“starry-eyed  idealists”;  still  another  may 
see  it  as  a  step  toward  the  welfare  state, 
socialized  medicine,  and  a  host  of  other 
evils.  Nor  are  clients  united  in  their  per¬ 
ception  of  the  social  worker.  While  to  some 
we  are  simply  “snoopers,”  to  others  we 
represent  a  person  who  helps  them  with 
problems  ranging  from  economic  need  to 
personal  and  social  interrelationships.  One 
view  of  the  profession  was  expressed  re¬ 
cently  by  a  reporter  when  he  asked  a  girl 
who  had  won  a  beauty  contest  why  she  had 
chosen  such  an  “unattractive”  profession 
as  social  work  for  a  career. 

This  much  disagreement  as  to  function, 
illustrates  one  thing  about  social  work:  its 
dynamic  nature.  Indeed,  social  work  is  a 
continually  growing,  changing  profession. 
A  brief  look  at  its  basic  processes  indicates 
why  this  is  so.  Basically,  social  work  is 

Mrs.  Coughlan  is  the  director  of  the  Nevada  State 
Welfare  Department.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
paper  she  delivered  at  the  Western  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Reno  on 
September  20,  1961. 


concerned  with  three  processes:  casework, 
group  work  and  community  organization. 
Casework  involves  interaction  between  a 
client  and  a  social  worker  in  the  interview, 
in  social  diagnosis  and  in  treatment;  group 
work  involves  the  interaction  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group  with  one  another,  while 
community  organization  is  concerned  with 
interrelationships  among  the  various  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  in  the  community.  No 
other  field  is  concerned  with  as  complex 
relationships  as  these,  nor  with  the  areas 
of  individual  and  group  behavior  about 
which,  until  fairly  recently,  so  compara¬ 
tively  little  has  been  known. 

History  and  Development 

Originally,  social  work  developed  as  a 
way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  people  for 
economic  and  material  aid.  At  first,  it  was 
a  function  of  the  religion,  taking  the  form 
mainly  of  charity.  Then,  with  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  following  Henry 
VIII's  quarrel  with  the  Vatican,  care  for 
the  needy  citizen  gradually  turned  into  a 
governmental  responsibility.  In  fact,  the 
Elizabethan  poor  laws,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1601,  represent  the  first  legal 
provision  for  care  of  the  less  fortunate 
member  of  society  by  the  state. 

All  social  work  effort,  however,  remained 
limited  to  tangible  aid  for  another  four 
centuries.  It  was  not  until  the  advent  of 
Freud,  and  the  ensuing  knowledge  that  hu¬ 
man  behavior  and  motivation  could  be,  at 
least  partially,  scientifically  ascertained, 
that  the  field  began  to  broaden.  The  publi- 
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cation  of  Mary  Richmond’s  Social  Diag¬ 
nosis  in  1917  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
social  work. 

Yet,  even  since  that  time,  progress  in  the 
field  has  been  uneven.  As  a  whole,  social 
work  is  still  far  from  reaching  its  goal  of 
helping  individuals,  groups  and  communi¬ 
ties  attain  their  highest  possible  degree  of 
social,  mental  and  physical  well-being. 
Achieving  this  goal  involves  a  two-fold  ap¬ 
proach  in  social  work:  1)  helping  families, 
groups  and  individuals  in  their  social  re¬ 
lationships,  and  2)  seeking  to  improve 
general  social  conditions  by  raising  health 
and  economic  standards  and  by  advocating 
better  housing  and  working  conditions  and 
constructive  social  legislation. 

As  in  other  professions,  many  advances 
in  our  field  have  come  through  trial  and 
error.  Early  social  workers  observed  that 
the  giving  of  relief  alone  did  little  to  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  the  person  helped.  In 
fact,  they  found  it  sometimes  seemed  to 
foster  the  dependence  it  was  intended  to  al¬ 
leviate.  This  led  to  the  search  for  the  hid¬ 
den  psychological  and  emotional  factors 
behind  the  obvious  need  for  material  aid. 
Through  experimentation,  certain  methods 
were  found  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
individual  clients,  groups  and  communities. 
A  body  of  knowledge  was  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  which  some  basic  principles 
were  developed  as  a  guide  to  problem  solv¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  social  relationships  and 
personal  adaptations  to  environment.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  basic  principles 
have  significance  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  social  agency.  In  many  respects  they 
are  basic  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Principles  of  Social  Work 

The  first  principle  of  social  work  is  the 
right  to  self-determination.  Experience  has 
shown  that  no  matter  how  desirable  a  given 
course  of  action  may  be,  it  will  not  work 
unless  the  client  chooses  it  freely  himself. 
Though  this  sounds  simple,  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  accomplish  when  there  are  pres¬ 
sures  both  from  the  community  and  from 


within  the  social  worker  himself  to  get 
something  done  about  an  undesirable  sit¬ 
uation.  It  takes  the  highest  degree  of  self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  greatest  help  he  can  give 
to  the  client  is  to  assist  him  to  see  his  prob¬ 
lem,  whether  it  be  emotional,  economic  or  ; 
social,  in  the  most  realistic  light  possible; 
to  recognize  and  assess  the  various  elements 
composing  it,  weighing  the  various  alterna-  j 
tives  of  action  and  their  significance,  and 
to  support  him  as  he  makes  and  carries  out 
his  decision. 

The  role  of  the  social  worker,  then,  car¬ 
ries  with  it  great  responsibility:  to  himself, 
to  the  client,  and  to  the  community.  He 
must  acquire  the  skills  which  will  enable 
him  to  lead  his  client  (not  pressure  him) 
into  a  pattern  of  responsible  social  action,  ! 
based  upon  the  client’s  newly  perceived  in¬ 
sight  into  himself  and  his  relationship  with 
those  around  him.  If  such  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  can  be  established  and 
maintained,  then  the  experience  will  be  a 
truly  constructive  one  for  the  client.  It  will 
enable  him  to  mobilize  his  own  capabili¬ 
ties  which,  once  activated,  can  be  readily 
recalled  to  use  whenever  he  must  face  a 
problem  situation. 

The  second  principle  of  social  work  is 
that  there  is  no  categoric  way  in  which  to 
treat  a  problem,  and  that  the  key  to  helping 
a  person  solve  his  problem  is  in  understand¬ 
ing  what  particular  meaning  the  problem 
has  to  him.  This  requires  the  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  social  worker  to  diagnose  the 
situation  in  terms  of  the  client’s  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  order  to  understand  his  particu¬ 
lar  method  of  adaptation  to  it. 

The  third  principle,  acceptance,  is  inte¬ 
grally  related  to  the  second.  This  principle 
states  that  the  social  worker  must  believe 
in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
He  must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  client 
where  he  is  and  try  to  increase  his  potenti¬ 
alities,  rather  than  tear  down  his  strengths. 
It  is  the  role  of  the  social  worker  neither  to 
condemn  nor  judge  the  client,  nor,  in  any 
way  take  away  from  his  feelings  of  self- 
respect.  It  is  through  the  support  of  the 
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worker  that  the  client  regains  his  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  the  ability  to  find  solutions  to 
his  problems. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  principle  of 
social  work:  relationship.  This  involves  the 
professional  use  of  the  personality  of  the 
social  worker  in  relation  to  the  personality 
of  the  client,  whether  it  be  an  individual  or 
a  group.  Through  it  the  social  worker  con¬ 
tributes  to,  rather  than  inhibits,  what  people 
can  do  for  themselves  in  their  social  world. 
People  cannot  deal  effectively  with  their 
own  problems  if  they  are  fearful,  hostile,  or 
anxious.  “The  effect  of  a  relationship  to  a 
person  in  whom  they  have  confidence  is  to 
give  them  the  support  that  comes  from 
sharing  a  burden,  to  release  energies  form¬ 
erly  tied  up  in  fear  and  hostility,  and  to 
free  them  to  see  more  than  they  were  able 
to  bear  to  see  before  of  the  meaning  of 
their  situation."  * 

How  the  Home  Teacher  Uses  It 

As  the  field  of  social  work  has  progressed 
in  formulating  principles  and  developing 
more  effective  methods  in  casework,  group 
work  and  community  organization,  these 
findings  have  been  utilized  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  settings  other  than  the  social 
agency.  For  example,  social  work  methods 
and  concepts  are  used  in  hospitals,  court¬ 
rooms,  prisons  and  school  systems.  Social 
work  certainly  has  much  to  offer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  teaching  the  adult  blind.  In  the 
process  of  teaching  blind  persons  techniques 
for  self-help  and  self-care  you  have  a  unique 
opportunity  for  applying  what  has  been 
learned  about  relationship  from  the  field  of 
social  work.  In  some  cases,  for  example,  it 
may  be  easier  for  a  newly  blinded  adult  to 
begin  by  accepting  help  in  learning  specific 
functions  such  as  eating,  dressing,  handling 
money,  etc.,  than  to  enter  into  a  casework 


*  Reynolds,  Bertha,  Learning  and  Teaching  in  the 
Practice  of  Social  Work.  New  York.  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  1942.  p.  27. 


relationship  centered  around  psychological 
and  emotional  factors  alone.  After  the  home 
teacher  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
blind  person  through  demonstrating,  in 
tangible  ways,  how  he  can  function  more 
independently,  it  is  easier  to  begin  to  work 
with  him  in  the  area  of  handling  his  feeling 
about  blindness.  In  some  agencies  the  home 
teacher  may  have  the  necessary  background 
in  casework  to  go  into  this  area  with  the 
client.  In  other  instances,  the  home  teacher 
may  share  this  responsibility  by  paving  the 
way  for  a  positive,  constructive  relationship 
with  another  person  who  carries  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  providing  casework 
services.  In  any  case,  there  is  a  positive 
value  if  the  home  teacher  himself  is  blind, 
provided  that  he  has  made  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  his  own  problems,  since  this 
facilitates  the  feeling  of  acceptance.  Just  as 
in  working  with  other  groups  or  individuals, 
any  plan  arrived  at  has  a  better  chance  of 
success  if  it  is  one  in  which  the  blind  person 
has  participated.  Nothing  is  more  futile  than 
referring  a  blind  client  for  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  if  he  has  unresolved  feelings 
about  whether  he  is  capable  of  becoming 
wholly  or  partially  independent,  or  even 
whether  this  is  something  he  particularly 
wants  to  be  at  this  point  in  time.  Obviously, 
the  individual  cannot  move  into  a  plan  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  if  he  has  not  ac¬ 
cepted  his  loss  of  vision  as  something  he 
has  to  live  with  from  now  on. 

Since  administrative  patterns  differ  from 
state  to  state,  the  home  teacher  may  be  in¬ 
volved  to  a  varying  degree  in  what  is 
identified  as  social  work.  Regardless  of 
how  the  responsibility  is  assigned  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  agency,  however,  there  are  elements 
involved  in  the  home  teacher’s  job  which 
are  common  to  the  field  of  social  work. 
Thus  the  contributions  of  social  work  are 
utilized  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
by  the  home  teacher  in  carrying  out  his  job 
of  instructing  adult  blind  persons  in 
methods  to  achieve  independence. 
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Professional  Trends  in 

MOBILITY  TRAINING 


The  subject  of  mobility  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  volatile  topics  for  discussion 
among  workers  for  the  blind  and  blind 
persons  themselves.  There  is  wide  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  on  such  topics  as:  Who 
should  teach  mobility?  Is  a  dog  better  than 
a  cane?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  cane  to 
use?  What  length  should  it  be?  Of  what 
material  should  it  be  made?  What  about 
white  canes?  Etc.,  etc. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  give  ready 
answers  to  any  or  all  of  these  questions. 
However,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  to  say 
may  assist  in  helping  you  to  crystallize  the 
philosophical  foundation  upon  which  your 
final  opinion  can  be  based. 

To  arrive  at  my  own  conclusions  it  has 
been  helpful  for  me  to  take  a  look  at  the 
past  in  order  better  to  understand  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  trend  which  is  predominent 
today. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  blind 
people,  as  a  rule,  did  not  travel  extensively 
by  themselves.  Those  who  did  get  about 
without  the  assistance  of  a  human  guide  did 
so  with  the  aid  of  a  short,  heavy,  wooden 
cane  which  was  used  primarily  as  a  bumper 
and  was  extended  diagonally  across  the 
front  of  the  body.  The  cane  was  tapped  oc¬ 
casionally  for  the  purpose  of  getting  echo 
reactions  and  testing  the  ground  ahead. 

The  only  instruction  consisted  of  a  brief 
verbal  explanation  from  another  cane  user, 
a  home  teacher,  or  some  other  representa- 


Mr.  Voorhecs  is  program  specialist  in  vocational 
and  rehabilitation  services  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
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in  cooperation  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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tive  of  an  agency  for  the  blind.  The  real 
sophisticate  of  those  days  was  considered 
to  be  the  blind  person  who  could  move 
about  by  himself  without  the  use  of  a  cane, 
depending  on  friendly  assistance  from 
others  in  the  negotiation  of  busy  crossings 
and  complicated,  unfamiliar  territory  such 
as  public  buildings,  transportation  termi¬ 
nals,  torn-up  streets  and  congested  areas. 

There  is  still  a  question  in  the  mi  fids  of 
many  as  to  whether  this  person  was  trying 
to  hide  his  blindness,  whether  this  seeming 
independence  was  a  subtle  way  of  express¬ 
ing  dependency,  or  whether  he  was  a  super- 
competent  individual  taking  pride  in  his  ac¬ 
complishments. 

The  persons  who  used  a  human  guide  in 
those  days,  as  today,  did  so  for  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  they  did  not  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  to  travel  by  themselves,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  developing  their  own  mo¬ 
bility  skills,  or  a  sighted  person  was  readily 
available  to  act  as  a  guide  when  needed.  It 
must  also  be  said  that,  in  those  days,  people 
did  not  travel  as  much  as  they  do  today  and 
traffic  was  slower  and  much  less  congested. 

In  the  late  1920’s  the  dog  guide  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  country  by  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  This 
method  of  mobility  assistance  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  represented  a  major  advance  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  for  blind  persons  to  travel 
safely  and  independently.  In  my  opinion, 
even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  recog¬ 
nition  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the 
need  for  formalizing  training  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mobility  skills  and  techniques. 

A  number  of  dog  guide  schools  have  sub¬ 
sequently  been  established  over  the  past 
thirty  years  and  all  of  them  have  followed 
the  pattern  of  providing  blind  persons  with 
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formalized  training  in  the  use  of  the  dog. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  schools 
which  have  maintained  high  standards  have 
also  insisted  that  their  instructors  receive 
extensive  training  in  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  training  blind  persons  to  use 
their  dog  guides. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that 
less  than  3,500  blind  persons,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total 
blind  population  of  the  United  States,  are 
using  dog  guides  and  that  there  is  a  po¬ 
tential  of  approximately  another  1  per  cent 
who  could  use  them.  This  means  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  blind  population  must,  at 
least  at  the  present  time,  depend  on  a  cane 
or  a  human  guide  for  assistance  in  moving 
about,  if  they  can  or  wish  to  do  so. 

The  question  which  poses  itself  is  the 
degree  to  which  formalized  training  is 
needed  in  the  use  of  either  of  these  two 
remaining  travel  aids.  Before  attempting  to 
discuss  this  question,  however,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  refer  to  the  past  once  again. 
Two  developments  of  major  significance 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  mobility  today. 

First,  prior  to  1930  canes  were  purchased 
in  umbrella  stores,  orthopedic  appliance 
shops,  and  department  stores.  They  were 
designed  primarily  to  support  weight  or  to 
be  carried  about  as  an  accessory  of  dress. 
The  former  were  durable,  but  not  particu¬ 
larly  attractive.  The  latter  were  attractive, 
but  not  at  all  durable.  Each  of  them  was 
relatively  expensive,  and  frequently  blind 
persons  simply  could  not  purchase  them 
because  of  the  cost  factor. 

In  1930  the  Lions  Club  of  Peoria,  Illi¬ 
nois,  initiated  the  white  cane  movement, 
which  is  well  known  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  today.  In  addition  to  promoting  white 
cane  legislation,  state  organizations  and  local 
clubs  provided  white  canes  free  of  charge 
to  blind  persons.  The  natural  result  of  this 
activity  was  that  a  larger  number  of  blind 
people  than  ever  before  began  to  travel  and 
to  use  canes,  primarily  for  identification 
purposes  and  for  safety  in  crossing  streets. 

Parenthetically,  it  seems  a  pity  to  me  that 


the  example  of  providing  professional  train¬ 
ing  established  by  the  dog  guide  schools 
was  not  incorporated  in  the  program  of 
cane  legislation  and  distribution.  However, 
on  the  positive  side,  this  program  did  make 
it  possible  for  many  blind  persons,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  to  get 
out  and  travel  by  themselves. 

Second,  in  World  War  II  a  number  of 
blinded  soldiers  were  returned  to  Valley 
Forge  Hospital  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Here,  in  addition  to  provision  of 
medical  care,  a  program  was  established  to 
assist  these  men  to  reorganize  their  lives  so 
that  they  could  successfully  reestablish 
themselves  in  society. 

Among  the  attendants  at  the  hospital  was 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Hoover  who  decided  that  the  cane  used  by 
a  blind  person  should  be  especially  engi¬ 
neered  and  produced  for  the  purpose  it 
was  required  to  serve.  In  addition,  he  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  a  functional,  lightweight, 
maneuverable  cane  could  be  produced,  it 
was  possible  to  devise  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  teach  the  blind  person  to  use  it 
safely  and  adroitly.  As  we  all  know,  such  a 
cane  was  developed  under  his  direction  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues.  This 
cane  is  known  today  as  the  “long  cane.” 
The  method  of  using  it  is  affectionately 
referred  to  as  the  “Hoover  technique,” 
which  applies  the  principle  of  touching  the 
ground  with  the  tip  of  the  cane  one  step 
ahead  of  the  leading  foot. 

The  technique  was  perfected  at  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Hospital,  Hines,  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  over  a  thousand  blinded  veter¬ 
ans  have  received  orientation  and  mobility 
training.  This  method  of  training  and  the 
application  of  technique  has  proven  to  be 
so  successful  in  making  it  possible  for 
newly  blinded  persons  quickly  to  learn  to 
move  about  on  their  own  safely,  that  every 
other  rehabilitation  center  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  has  incorporated  this  method  of  train¬ 
ing  in  its  rehabilitation  programs. 

Many  of  the  centers  have  sent  their 
trainees  to  Hines  or  some  other  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  for  training.  However,  for 
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many  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  funds  and 
shortage  of  staff,  it  was  not  possible  for 
these  persons  to  remain  at  the  centers  long 
enough  to  receive  the  proper  training,  nor 
was  adequate  instructional  personnel  avail¬ 
able  to  provide  the  high  standards  of  train¬ 
ing  which  are  essential  to  develop  fully 
qualified  mobility  instructors. 

Nevertheless,  the  superior  travel  ability 
acquired  by  blind  persons  who  received 
training  under  the  guidance  of  these  in¬ 
adequately  prepared  mobility  instructors  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  from  agency  leaders. 
Consequently,  the  demand  for  training  in¬ 
structional  personnel  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  soon  began  to  overtax  the  limited 
ability  of  the  few  centers  who  had  been 
providing  this  woefully  inadequate  stopgap 
training  service  on  a  courtesy  basis.  At  this 
point  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  centers 
themselves  were  more  cognizant  than  any¬ 
one  else  of  their  own  shortcomings,  and 
further,  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the 
serious  harm  that  could  come  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  if  high  standards  of  training  mobility 
instructors  were  not  established  immediately 
and  maintained  constantly. 

National  agencies,  such  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  began  to  express 
publicly  their  concern  over  the  shortage  of 
qualified  instructional  personnel.  However, 
of  even  greater  concern  was  the  fact  that 
so-called  mobility  or  travel  training  was  be¬ 
ing  given  by  personnel  of  agencies  serving 
the  blind  who  could  not  be  considered,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  be  quali¬ 
fied  mobility  trainers. 

Among  this  group  were  blind  and  sighted 
counselors,  home  teachers,  employment 
counselors,  social  workers,  physical  thera¬ 
pists  and  occupational  therapists.  Many  of 
the  blind  individuals  could  not  even  travel 
outside  their  own  homes  with  either  a  dog 
or  a  cane,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sighted  individuals  had  had  so  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  blind  persons  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the 
problems  encountered  by  a  blind  person  in 
moving  from  place  to  place. 


In  June,  1958,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  called  a  meeting  of  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  consider  the  needs  for 
training  rehabilitation  personnel  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  priorities  for  meeting  these  needs. 
The  two  highest  priorities  were  identified  as 
those  for  1)  the  training  of  placement  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  2)  the  training  of  mobility  in¬ 
structors. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  given  a 
grant  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  to  conduct  a  national  conference  on 
mobility  and  orientation.  This  conference 
was  held  in  New  York  City  June  8  to  12, 
1959.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  establish  criteria  for  the  basic  selection 
of  mobility  and  orientation  personnel,  to 
develop  a  well  balanced  curriculum  and  to 
recommend  the  length  of  training  and  ap¬ 
propriate  sponsorship.  Substantially,  the 
conferees  participating  in  the  conference 
were  persons  having  experience  in  teaching 
blind  individuals  orientation  and  mobility 
skills.  Some  of  these  individuals  had  as 
much  as  thirty  years’  experience,  one  hav¬ 
ing  observed  4,000  trainees  and  having  had 
personal  experience  with  500.  Two  others 
had  observed  approximately  500  trainees, 
one  had  trained  approximately  thirty  train¬ 
ers  intensively,  and  another  had  given  pri¬ 
mary  indoctrination  to  many  trainers.  Re¬ 
source  persons  consisted  of  a  small  group 
of  individuals  with  broad  experience  in 
program  planning  of  services  to  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

The  conference  defined  mobility  and/or 
orientation  instructors  as  position  descrip¬ 
tions  used  in  work  with  blind  people  to  de¬ 
scribe  teachers  of  techniques  which  enabled 
blind  persons  to  go  about  on  their  own. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  the  conference 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  error  for  any 
established  and  recognized  authority  to  sup¬ 
port  training  of  mobility  instructors  with  a 
special  learning  period  of  less  than  a  year 
of  graduate  study.  Hazard  to  life  and  limb 
of  blinded  trainees,  later  to  be  under  tute¬ 
lage,  was  a  consideration  in  this  time  ele¬ 
ment  which  carried  equal  weight  with  the 
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subtle  influence  of  the  trainer  in  so  trusted 
a  teaching  relationship  involving,  in  the 
words  of  one  blind  participant,  “the  blind 
trainee’s  wish  to  live  or  die.” 

The  gravest  warnings  were  issued  by  the 
orientation  and  mobility  instructors  at  the 
conference,  especially  by  one  with  thirty 
years’  experience  and  by  another  with  four¬ 
teen  years'  experience.  These  members  of 
the  group,  without  animus,  declared  they 
were  unwilling  to  be  a  part  of  the  training 
of  mobility  instructors  on  a  short  term 
basis,  however  concentrated,  inasmuch  as 
all  they  knew  from  their  teaching  belied 
the  effectiveness  of  brief  training  periods 
of  instruction. 

Necessary  emotional  conditioning  was  so 
intricate  a  process,  the  ingraining  of  princi¬ 
ples  through  time  consuming  laboratory  ex¬ 
perience  so  necessary,  that  the  needs  of  the 
situation  could  not  be  met  in  a  compressed 
teaching  program  of  two  weeks,  two 
months,  or  even  four  months.  This  stand 
gained  something  from  its  relation  to  a 
second  stand  which  was  firmly  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  group.  This  was  that 
the  teaching  of  mobility  was  the  task  of  a 
sighted,  rather  than  a  blind,  individual. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  this  was  opposed 
to  classic  theory  of  pioneers  in  the  field,  the 
great  majority  of  the  conference  maintained 
that  all  experience  indicated  a  revision  of 
the  theory.  When  discussion  had  estab¬ 
lished  this  principle,  the  need  for  a  year’s 
training  program  gained  substance. 

As  the  necessity  of  practical  laboratory 
experience  was  taken  into  account,  ob¬ 
viously  the  demands  of  the  situation  would 
be  a  deep  identification  with  blindness  and 
something  of  what  it  entailed  on  a  basis  so 
intimate  and  particular  that  the  instructor 
would  gain  the  habit  of  thinking  all  the 
time  about  how  to  manage  problems  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  sight.  This  would  entail  living 
through  a  number  of  stages  of  identifica¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  tech¬ 
niques. 

Turning  back  to  the  classic  blind  mo¬ 
bility  instructor  of  the  blind,  the  group 
challenged  itself  to  show  why  the  con¬ 


cept  is  so  bankrupt.  This  was  summed  up 
by  the  question:  “What  can  a  sighted  mo¬ 
bility  instructor  do  better  than  a  blind  one 
at  fifty  paces  from  the  trainee?”  The  in¬ 
structor  with  thirty  years’  experience  sup¬ 
plied  the  answer:  “The  sighted  instructor 
can  see  danger  and  say  ‘Stop.’  ” 

The  group  felt  that  the  following  were 
minimum  realistic  standards  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  training  personnel: 

A)  A  bachelor’s  degree  with  academic 
studies  preferably  in  education,  bio¬ 
logical  sciences,  psychology  and  so¬ 
ciology. 

B)  Physical  requirements. 

1 )  Vision — no  visual  impairment 
not  correctible  to  20/20,  no  er¬ 
rors  in  the  visual  field  under  all 
common  circumstances,  and  no 
evidence  of  pathology  contribut¬ 
ing  to  progressive  deterioration. 

2)  Hearing — normal. 

3)  Physical  condition — good. 

C)  Personal  characteristics.  It  was  the 
concensus  that  a  paragon  of  all  vir¬ 
tues  was  not  required.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  desirable 
characteristics,  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  probably  be  easier  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  a  mobility  and  orientation 
instructor  should  not  be,  rather  than 
what  he  should  be.  The  following 
traits  were  listed  as  especially  unde¬ 
sirable:  impatience,  possessiveness, 
impulsiveness,  intolerance,  embarrass¬ 
ment  over  the  job,  dishonesty,  and 
morbidity.  Especially  desirable  traits 
stressed  were  flexibility  and  ability  to 
compromise. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  following 
areas  of  study  be  included  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum: 

1)  Physical  orientation  and  mobility. 

2)  Dynamics  of  human  behavior  related 
to  blindness. 

3)  Functions  of  the  human  body  in  re¬ 
lation  to  blindness. 

4)  The  sensorium  and  its  relation  to 
blindness. 
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5)  Cultural  and  psychological  implica¬ 
tions  of  blindness. 

As  a  basic  principle  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  curriculum  the  group  felt  that 
the  curriculum  areas  should  be  explored 
and  mastered  through  seminars,  personal 
tutoring  of  the  students  by  a  master  orienter 
on  a  one-to-one  basis,  reading  and  lectures. 
This  entire  learning  process  should  be 
geared  to  real  life  situations  through  con¬ 
current  laboratory  experiences  and  clinical 
practice. 

The  conference  discussed  mobility  in 
terms  of  the  classic  dog  guide  training  and 
the  “Hoover”  or  “Hines”  method  of  orien¬ 
tation,  since  both  represent  a  body  of 
knowledge  backed  up  by  documentation  and 
personal  testimony  regarding  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  trainees. 

However,  the  spirit  of  discussion  tended 
constantly  toward  research  and  exploration 
of  new  methods,  leaving  an  open  door  to 
any  new  creative  approach  other  than  by 
dog  guide  or  cane,  should  such  develop¬ 
ments  be  offered.  Nevertheless,  discussion 
arrived  at  a  concensus  which  drew  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mobility  instruction  teach¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  “get  about  on  his  own" 
and  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  guides,  pro¬ 
curement  of  guides,  adjustment  to  guides, 
poise,  self-command  and  independence 
while  using  a  guide.  All  of  these  could  be 
adjunctive  to  mobility  but  it  was  the  con¬ 
census  that  they  were  not  essentially  mo¬ 
bility  itself.  A  special  hazard  to  standards 
was  seen  in  this  area. 

The  report  of  this  conference  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  September,  1959,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  report  that  to  date  two  train¬ 
ing  programs  have  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

One  program  at  Boston  College  has  grad¬ 
uated  eight  mobility  instructors.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  this  program  will  graduate 
sixteen  next  year  and  will  continue  to  train 
sixteen  each  year. 

The  other  program  is  just  getting  under 


way  with  four  students  at  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  University.  This  program  also  plans  to 
graduate  sixteen  persons  each  year  after 
1962.  Consequently,  we  can  look  forward 
to  an  annual  supply  of  thirty-two  new,  fully 
qualified  mobility  instructors  each  year.  Un¬ 
questionably,  this  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  this  type  of  personnel. 
Consequently,  new  programs  must  be  initi¬ 
ated  if  the  mobility  needs  of  98  per  cent  of 
the  blind  population  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  met. 

The  big  question  which  confronts  us  is: 
“What  are  we  to  do  in  the  meantime?”  We 
know  how  important  it  is  to  a  blind  person 
to  be  able  to  get  about  on  his  own.  This  is 
especially  true  in  connection  with  getting  to 
and  from  work,  meeting  one's  social  ob¬ 
ligations,  engaging  in  leisure  time  activities 
outside  the  home,  or  in  carrying  out  do¬ 
mestic  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  answer  this 
question  for  any  of  you.  Basically,  the 
answer  must  come  from  each  one  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  However,  before  you  make  your 
decision,  may  1  point  out  that  you  are  as¬ 
suming  a  critical  responsibility  whenever 
you  attempt  to  help  an  individual  develop 
his  mobility  skills. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  mobility 
conference,  danger  to  life  and  limb  is  ever 
present  when  a  blind  individual  moves  from 
place  to  place  with  the  assistance  of  a  cane. 
Naturally,  if  you  are  a  qualified  mobility 
instructor,  all  I  can  say  is  please  extend 
yourself  to  give  all  of  the  instruction  you 
can  to  as  many  blind  persons  as  possible. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  has  just  completed  a  study  of 
home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind.*  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  study  makes  some  very  specific 
recommendations  concerning  the  home 
teacher’s  place  in  providing  mobility  in¬ 
struction.  May  I  quote  from  this  report: 


*  Cosgrove,  Elizabeth,  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind:  What  They  do.  What  They  Could  Do,  What 
Will  Enable  Them  to  Do  Tt.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1961.  119  pp. 
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Recalling  that,  of  the  fifty  home 
teachers  interviewed,  only  three  were 
sighted,  the  problem  of  teaching  mo¬ 
bility  or  foot  travel  looms  as  a  serious 
one.  Only  one  teacher  stated  that  she 
gives  no  instruction  either  in  the  home 
or  outside. 

Few  tried  to  keep  up  practice  in 
correct  walking  for  clients  who  have 
had  systematic  training  at  a  center. 

Eight,  who  are  either  partially  sighted 
or  who  have  no  useful  sight,  give  in¬ 
struction  outside  the  home  as  well  as 
inside  because  no  travel  instructors  are 
available  in  those  communities. 

Only  three  communities  were  found 
where  systematic  foot  travel  instruction 
was  available.  The  fact  is  that,  since 
most  of  the  clients  of  most  home  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  have  access  to  instructors 
who  have  had  systematic  training  in 
foot  travel,  the  home  teacher  finds  her¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  choosing  between 
helping  the  client  as  well  as  she  can  to 
“get  up  and  live”  or  letting  him  sit 
Until  the  community  or  his  agency  pro¬ 
vides  trained  instructors. 

This  fact  was  referred  to  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  advisers  to  this  study  as  a  ‘na¬ 
tional  disgrace.’  Although  it  cannot  be 
stated  as  fact,  the  study  staff  believed 
few  home  teachers  interviewed  had  re¬ 
ceived  systematized  training  in  foot 
travel  instruction.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
principles  to  which  this  study  subscribes 
as  a  guide  to  agencies  and  their  home 
teachers  in  providing  foot  travel  in¬ 
struction  to  blind  clients: 

1 )  Every  home  teacher  who  is  not 
sighted  should  be  able  to  travel  inde¬ 
pendently  with  either  a  cane  or  a  trained 
guide  dog. 

2)  Every  home  teacher  who  has  not 
completed  systematic  training  in  travel 
instruction  should  make  it  clear  to  her 
chiefs  that  she  is  not  competent  to  give 
training  and  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
be  expected  to  do  so.  She  can  teach 
what  she  can  in  and  around  the  client’s 
home,  encourage  him  to  move  about, 
but  not  to  cross  a  street  until  system¬ 


atic  travel  instruction  has  been  received. 

She  should  make  it  clear  to  the  client 
that  she  is  not  a  travel  instructor  and 
never  pretend  she  is  an  expert — unless 
she  is. 

3)  The  client  who  is  introduced  to 
mobility  by  an  incompetent  instructor 
is  introduced  to  danger  and  is  subject 
to  repeated  failure.  His  failures  then 
breed  fear. 

4)  If  the  ‘national  disgrace’  is  to  be 
wiped  out,  there  must  be  firmer  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  state  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  that  there  is  need  for 
more  systematically  trained  travel  in¬ 
structors.  Many  agencies  could  demon¬ 
strate  this  need  and  provide  facilities 
for  training  if  they  dispensed  with  some 
of  their  less  useful  functions.  Scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  few  training  facilities  could 
be  planned  and  provided,  and  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  extensive  need  for  train¬ 
ing  facilities  could  lead  to  having  them 
provided. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference, 
may  I  say  that  although  I  feel  quite  com¬ 
fortable  in  using  the  “Hoover”  technique 
and  can  generally  get  where  I  want  to  go 
when  I  want  to  go  there,  I  have  not  received 
professional  training  in  the  techniques  of 
teaching  orientation  and  mobility  skills. 
Consequently,  I  would  not,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  attempt  to  teach  another  blind  per¬ 
son  the  use  of  a  cane  outside  his  own  home. 

What  each  of  you  does,  as  a  home  teacher 
or  as  an  individual,  is  your  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  realize  the  temptations  to  help  are 
great.  Nevertheless,  remember  the  risks  are 
equally  as  great,  if  not  greater.  Therefore, 
you  decision  must  inevitably  depend  upon 
your  own  qualifications  to  provide  mobility 
instruction  or  any  other  service  to  the  client, 
who  places  his  trust  so  completely  in  you. 
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Client -Worker  Relationship 

— Key  to  Counseling 

VIOLA  W.  WEISS 


The  basic  ingredient  in  any  attempt  by 
one  human  being  to  aid  another  is  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  persons  that  is 
characterized  by  sympathy,  trust  and  re¬ 
spect.  This  relationship  is  not  the  private 
province  of  any  one  field  or  profession  and 
is  not  a  new  concept.  Although  it  was  not 
labeled  “relationship”  by  him,  the  poet 
Walt  Whitman  understood  this  well  and 
described  it  accurately.  In  a  letter  he  wrote 
in  October  of  1863,  when  he  was  volunteer¬ 
ing  as  a  visitor  to  wounded  soldiers  in 
military  hospitals,  Walt  Whitman  said  the 
following: 

“Nothing  is  of  any  avail  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  except  conscientious  personal  investi¬ 
gation  of  cases;  each  for  itself;  with  sharp 
critical  faculties,  but  in  the  fullest  spirit  of 
human  sympathy  and  boundless  love.  The 
men  feel  such  love  more  than  anything  else. 

I  have  met  very  few  persons  who  realize 
the  importance  of  humoring  the  yearnings 
of  love  and  friendship  of  these  American 
young  men,  prostrated  by  sickness  and 
wounds  .  .  .”  * 

Sickness  and  wounds  of  spirit  even  more 
than  those  of  body  require  the  “fullest 
spirit  of  human  sympathy”  in  order  for  the 
wounded  person  to  feel  whole  again  and 
therefore  able  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
world.  Those  people  with  a  handicap  of 
any  kind  have  suffered  a  wound  to  the 
spirit  which  often  is  more  disabling  than 
the  physical  damage  itself.  For  this  reason 

Mrs.  Weiss  is  director  of  casework  in >  the  Family 
Service  Society,  in  New  Orleans,  Lotiisiana.  This 
paper  was  a  presentation  made  at  a  training  institute 
for  home  teachers  at  Baton  Rouge  last  October. 

*  Whitman,  Walt,  Walt  Whitman’s  Civil  War, 
edited  by  Walter  Lozvenfels.  Alfred  Knopf,  New 
York,  1960. 


no  effective  help  can  be  given  without  the 
firm  basis  of  a  relationship. 

What  is  the  client-worker  relationship? 
First  of  all,  it  is  a  feeling,  rather  than  an 
objective  fact.  Then,  it  is  not  a  single  feel¬ 
ing,  but  a  kind  of  emotional  climate  which 
can  free  a  troubled  person  to  express  those 
feelings  which  interfere  with  his  ability  to 
grow,  to  learn,  and  to  change.  The  relation¬ 
ship  thus  is  an  “enabling,  motivating,  and 
growth-promoting  force.”  *  Third,  it  does 
not  just  happen  but  is  built  and  nurtured 
by  the  worker  and  cannot  depend  upon  the 
client’s  efforts  as  an  equal  partner  in  the 
work  of  establishment  of  the  relationship. 
It  is  this  element  which  primarily  differen¬ 
tiates  the  professional  relationship  from  the 
relationship  one  has  with  friends. 

It  is  the  worker’s  responsibility  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  relationship  with  his  client,  to  keep 
the  relationship  going,  and  to  discipline  his 
own  responses  and  feelings  so  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
client,  and  not  primarily  those  of  the 
worker.  Some  clients  are  more  responsive 
than  others,  and  therefore  more  rewarding 
to  work  with.  But  it  is  the  less  responsive 
client  who  is  the  more  needy  and  therefore 
requires  more  rather  than  less  of  the  work¬ 
er’s  time,  thought  and  attention  to  get  the 
relationship  going  and  to  keep  it  going. 
Not,  of  course,  that  anyone  expects  workers 
to  be  so  self-reliant  and  self-contained  that 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  want  or 
need  any  emotional  rewards  from  the 
client.  But  the  gratification  for  the  worker 
must  come  from  the  recognition  that  move- 

*  Mitchell,  Celia,  “A  Casework  Approach  to  Dis¬ 
turbed  Families.”  in  Exploring  the  Base  for  Family 
Therapy.  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
1961. 
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ment  has  occurred  and  not  from  the  friend¬ 
ship  or  gratitude  of  the  client. 

Because  relationship  is  an  emotional  pro¬ 
cess,  and  not  a  thing,  it  is  not  static.  With 
an  object,  a  thing,  once  you  get  it,  you  have 
it,  until  you  lose  it  or  it  breaks  or  wears  out. 
Not  so  with  a  relationship.  It  is  not  enough 
just  to  get  the  relationship,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  alive  and  growing,  to  nurture  it, 
and  when  it  is  firmly  established  it  will  be 
able  to  survive  the  hazards  of  occasional 
misunderstanding  or  neglect.  Furthermore, 
it  is  in  its  nature  that  it  will  not  be  the  same 
at  all  times  and  that  ebbing  and  waning  will 
take  place. 

The  important  elements  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  are  empathy,  respect,  and  patience.  We 
distinguish  between  empathy  and  sympathy, 
because  empathy  means  “feeling  with"  and 
sympathy  means  “feeling  like."  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  a  client  is  depressed  we  can 
empathize,  feel  with  him,  and  appreciate 
the  depth  of  his  despair  and  the  pain  it 
causes  him.  It  is  not  helpful  to  the  client  for 
us  to  sympathize,  to  feel  like  him,  and  to 
experience  depressed  feelings  ourselves.  Re¬ 
spect  for  the  client  involves  more  than 
courteous  behavior  toward  him,  though  this 
of  course  is  always  expected.  Respect  in  the 
context  of  the  worker-client  relationship 
means  accepting  and  liking  the  client  as  he 
is,  with  his  own  frailties,  eccentricities,  hab¬ 
its  and  standards  of  behavior.  It  requires 
that  we  not  expect  the  client  to  be  like  us 
or  to  set  value  upon  the  things  we  may  con¬ 
sider  important.  It  means  learning  to  con¬ 
trol  our  own  prejudices — and  all  of  us  have 
them — and  learning  to  see  the  client  always 
as  a  worthwhile  individual,  not  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  race,  religion  or  economic 
class.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to 
do,  as  it  may  mean  giving  up  some  of  the 
attitudes  we  have  had  from  early  child¬ 
hood,  attitudes  which  have  become  as  much 
a  part  of  us  as  our  fingers  or  toes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  smell  of  poverty  is  distasteful  to 
some  of  us.  It  is  composed  of  the  odor  of 
clothes  that  are  not  cleaned  often  enough,  of 
cheap  fuel,  and  sometimes  of  the  stale  cook¬ 
ing  odors  that  tend  to  pervade  over¬ 


crowded  dwellings.  But  the  degree  of  our 
distaste  is  often  determined  not  by  the  odor 
itself,  but  by  the  fact  that  as  we  were  grow¬ 
ing  up  we  were  taught  not  to  play  with  dirty 
children,  as  if  the  dirt  itself  were  somehow 
sinful.  Although  we  give  up  these  irrational 
ideas — at  least  with  our  heads — as  we  ma¬ 
ture,  the  feelings  that  were  once  attached 
to  them  remain  and  last  into  our  adult 
lives.  The  same  thing  is  true,  and  often 
with  even  more  force,  of  our  childish  no¬ 
tions  about  persons  of  different  races  or 
religions. 

Patience  is  also  a  very  important  aspect 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  client.  It  often  takes  time  and 
effort  to  get  a  relationship  going,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  persevere,  as  without  a  positive 
relationship  between  client  and  worker 
change  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  particular 
feelings  which  are  apt  to  trouble  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  such  as  fear,  isolation, 
more-or-less  hidden  resentment,  will  often 
interfere  with  the  establishment  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  and  make  it  take  more  time.  The 
client  has  no  way  of  knowing,  save  through 
experience,  that  you  are  any  different  from 
other  people  he  has  known.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  the  client  has  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  home  situation,  where  the 
people  he  knows  best — his  family — either 
infantilize  him  by  over-protection  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  expect  any  accomplishment  of  him, 
or  try  to  push  him  into  accomplishment 
and  self-dependence  for  which  he  is  not 
ready,  thus  in  effect  denying  the  reality  of 
his  handicap.  And  when  the  client  is  the 
parent  of  a  handicapped  child,  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  establishing  a  relationship  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  nagging  sense  of  guilt  ex¬ 
perienced  by  all  parents  of  handicapped 
children,  so  that  they  are  always  somewhat 
on  the  defensive  and  half-anticipating  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  parenting  behavior.  The  only 
way  to  overcome  these  barriers  to  a  relation¬ 
ship  is  time  and  patience,  demonstrating  to 
the  client  over  and  over  again  that  you  are 
not  judgmental,  that  you  expect  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little,  that  you  are  willing  to 
let  him  find  his  own  solutions  to  his  own 
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problems,  that  you  will  not  like  him  less 
when  he  fails  or  falters. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  an  example.  Miss  L, 
a  twenty-two-year-old  blind  Negro  girl  came 
to  the  agency  to  request  help  in  finding 
work.  She  had  recently  been  graduated 
from  college,  where  she  had  made  good 
grades  and  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  had  paid  for 
her  education  and  she  was  at  the  time  of 
application  receiving  a  grant  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare.  The  worker  s 
initial  comment  about  her,  as  reported  in  the 
case  record,  was  that  Miss  L  was  “a  very 
cute,  appealing  young  woman  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  outgoing  personality."  At  first  thought, 
then,  one  would  assume  that  here  was  a 
client  for  whom  establishing  a  relationship 
would  pose  little  problem.  She  talked  easily 
and  logically,  though  perhaps  with  some  un¬ 
due  enthusiasm  about  her  vocational  goals. 
She  was  fifteen  minutes  late  to  the  second 
interview,  but  she  had  in  the  interim  fol¬ 
lowed  through  on  the  worker's  suggestions 
and  brought  some  data  to  the  office  with 
her.  This  time  she  expressed  some  interest 
in  foreign  service,  talked  intelligently  about 
problems  of  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  made  the  cogent  criticism  of 
our  foreign  policy  that  emissaries  from  this 
country  “shy  away  from  mixing  with  local 
people  .  .  .  and  do  not  get  involved  with  the 
people  as  much  as  they  should.”  The  worker 
adds  that  Miss  L  “contrasted  this  with  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  really  join  in  with  the  people 
and  are  their  friends.”  On  the  surface  here 
Miss  L  was  talking  impersonally  and  in  a 
very  friendly  fashion.  But  what  the  worker 
failed  to  realize  was  that  actually  Miss  L 
was  talking  very  personally  indeed;  her 
distress  signals  were  flying.  All  we  need  do 
is  translate  the  word  “emissaries”  into 
“workers”  and  translate  the  word  “people" 
into  the  word  “me.”  Once  the  code  is 
broken,  the  message  is  clear:  workers  do 
not  really  involve  themselves  with  me,  they 
consider  me  alien,  and  I  want  them  to  be 
friends.  One  might  ask  why  Miss  L  did  not 
come  right  out  and  say  this.  There  are 
several  reasons.  First  she  is  a  recipient  of 


government  aid,  an  “underdeveloped  coun¬ 
try,”  and  thus  by  definition  not  an  eqqal 
but  an  object  of  charity — at  least  this  we 
know  is  how  she  feels.  And  since  we  know 
that  all  human  beings  carry  over  feelings 
from  one  life  situation  to  another,  and  we 
know  by  her  own  statement  that  she  feels 
workers  (emissaries)  stay  aloof  from  clients 
(people),  we  can  also  know  that  she  would 
logically  fear  further  rebuff  if  she  came 
right  out  and  asked  for  the  worker’s  interest 
and  friendship. 

As  we  might  expect,  Miss  L  was  even 
later  (twenty-five  minutes)  to  her  next  ap¬ 
pointment.  She  reported  dutifully  on  all 
the  things  she  had  done  to  line  up  volun¬ 
teer  work  during  the  intervening  week  and 
she  and  the  worker  talked  politics  for  a 
while.  Then  the  record  reads,  “I  then  in¬ 
quired  further  into  her  background  and  the 
loss  of  her  vision  and  she  responded  im¬ 
mediately  to  this.”  Of  course,  she  did.  This 
is  what  she  had  been  asking  for.  Not  the 
opportunity  to  recount  her  life  history  or  a 
discussion  of  her  medical  diagnosis,  but  for 
some  sign  that  the  worker  was  interested  in 
her  as  a  human  being.  And  when  the  work¬ 
er’s  questions  indicated  interest  in  Miss  L's 
problems  that  were  not  related  specifically 
to  her  blindness,  as  in  a  question  about  what 
it  was  like  to  be  an  only  child  on  a  farm, 
Miss  L  began  to  talk  about  her  loneliness, 
her  discomfort  with  other  people,  and  her 
feeling  that,  in  her  own  words,  she  “stuck 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.”  In  disguised  form, 
telling  the  worker  about  a  friend,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  some  resentment  about  people  who 
overprotect  blind  children.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  we  know  a  relationship  has 
started.  We  know  it  because  Miss  L  is  no 
longer  making  polite  conversation  but  is 
talking  about  things  that  are  important  to 
her;  we  know  it  because  she  is  talking  not 
only  about  what  she  does  or  thinks,  but 
she  is  also  beginning  to  talk  about  how  she 
feels.  The  sharing  of  feelings  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  relationship. 

And  now  that  we  know  the  relationship 
has  started  off  on  the  right  foot  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  some  emotional  meaning  for 
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the  client,  has  everything  gone  smoothly? 
Indeed  not.  The  attitudes  of  a  lifetime,  the 
fears  and  doubts,  do  not  dissolve  at  one 
time  or  in  one  interview,  no  matter  how 
well-meaning  the  worker,  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  skill  and  length  of  experience  the 
worker  brings  to  the  situation.  In  fact  the 
more  skill  and  experience  the  worker  has 
the  less  he  will  expect  a  relationship  with  a 
troubled  or  unhappy  person  to  run  smoothly 
at  all  times. 

Miss  L  was  almost  never  late  for  ap¬ 
pointments  after  this  and  kept  them  faith¬ 
fully  even  in  very  bad  weather.  But  she 
talked  easily  about  inconsequential  matters 
and  when  the  worker  tried  to  engage  her  in 
a  consideration  of  more  important  issues 
by  such  comments  as  the  fact  that  Miss  L 
had  had  a  very  hard  life,  or  she  must  still 
get  upset  about  things,  Miss  L  quickly 
agreed  and  went  on  to  other  topics.  Since 
her  college  degree  did  not  really  prepare 
Miss  L  for  any  remunerative  work,  a  course 
of  secretarial  training  was  arranged  for  her 
through  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  In  talking  about  the  plans  for  this 
training  it  became  apparent  that  Miss  L  was 
often  demanding  of  other  people  while  at 
the  same  time  she  was  oversensitive  to  the 
smallest  rebuff  or  indication  that  someone 
was  not  interested  in  her.  When  this  ex¬ 
tended  to  teachers  it  became  clear  that  these 
attitudes  could  and  did  interfere  with  her 
ability  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  train¬ 
ing  experience.  Because  of  the  particular  set 
of  life  experiences  Miss  L  had  had,  includ¬ 
ing  virtual  desertion  by  her  mother, -a  series 
of  illnesses  necessitating  prolonged  hospi¬ 
talization,  being  sent  away  to  boarding 
school,  there  was  realistically  little  reason 
why  she  should  have  learned  to  trust 
people.  Many  people  in  these  circumstances 
find  that  the  most  comfortable  way  to 
handle  this  basic  fear  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  is  to  stay  aloof  from  other  people. 
While  they  want  closeness  and  have  a  deep 
need  for  someone  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
them,  as  demonstrated  by  Miss  L’s  foreign 
policy  discussions,  there  is  the  simultaneous 
fear  that  close  relationships  will  not  last  and 


one  will  be  again  abandoned.  So  self¬ 
protection  demands  that  the  closeness  for 
which  such  a  person  yearns  must  be 
avoided,  to  prevent  the  pain  of  repeated 
abandonment.  This  problem  is  not  unique 
to  Miss  L.  Many,  many  people  are  caught 
in  this  same  internal  turmoil.  And  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  handicap  has  often  also  had 
a  number  of  experiences  early  in  his  life 
which  would  intensify  any  such  feelings  that 
might  already  have  started  because  of  poor 
relationships  with  the  people  closest  to  him. 
It  was  just  this  combination  of  factors  that 
kept  Miss  L  from  being  able  to  trust  or  to 
accept  the  interest  and  affection  she  so 
desperately  wanted.  Instead  by  her  acts,  be¬ 
having  in  a  demanding  way  and  criticizing 
those  who  tried  to  help  her,  Miss  L  was, 
without  realizing  it,  almost  daring  people 
to  act  toward  her  in  just  the  way  her  in¬ 
most  heart  most  feared  they  would:  to  get 
tired  of  her  and  stop  trying  to  help.  A 
client  who  behaves  this  way  can  be  a  sore 
trial  to  the  worker.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  on 
trying  to  help  someone  who  makes  helping 
such  a  very  hard  job.  But  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  worker  persevere.  This  is  the 
kind  of  client  who  cannot  use  training  well 
unless  there  is  a  relationship  with  the  help¬ 
ing  person.  In  this  kind  of  situation  the  re¬ 
lationship  itself  is  the  most  important  thing 
the  worker  has  to  offer  and  often  has  more 
lasting  therapeutic  effects  than  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  any  skill  or  knowledge.  If  the  client 
can  truly  learn  that  there  is  one  place,  one 
person,  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  feel  close, 
with  whom  it  is  permissible  to  express  the 
kinds  of  feelings — like  jealousy  and  hatred 
— which  are  often  unacceptable  to  other 
people,  one  person  to  whom  performance  of 
independent  or  useful  deeds  is  not  the  only 
basis  on  which  one  can  be  liked,  a  subtle 
change  often  takes  place  deep  within  the 
feelings  of  the  client.  Angry  people  are  al¬ 
ways  also  angry  with  themselves.  So  when 
it  has  been  demonstrated  through  the  on¬ 
going,  consistent  attitude  of  the  worker  that 
he  considers  the  client  a  worthwhile  person, 
in  the  relationship  some  of  this  attitude  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  client’s  feelings  also.  The 
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client,  having  found  that  there  is  one  person 
with  whom  he  can  feel  free  to  be  himself 
and  still  be  liked,  can  afford  to  be  more 
trusting  toward  the  world  in  general,  does 
not  need  to  be  always  on  the  defensive,  and 
once  free  of  some  of  the  inner  turmoil  can 


make  use  of  other  opportunities  and  ex¬ 
periences  available  to  him.  The  client- 
worker  relationship  is  not  only  the  basis  for 
any  treatment  plan,  it  is  itself  often  the  real 
treatment  that  the  client  most  needs  and  can 
best  use. 


MOBILITY: 

Social  and  Psychological  Implications 

GEORGE  T.  CURTIN 


Mobility  is  defined  as  free  movement 
and  described  as  the  ability  to  travel  in  a  safe 
and  gracious  manner.  However,  mobility  is 
more  than  safe,  gracious,  physical  move¬ 
ment;  it  is  psychological  movement  invol¬ 
ving  attitudes,  ideas,  aspirations  and  am¬ 
bitions.  In  essence,  it  is  a  way  of  personal 
fulfillment,  satisfaction,  enrichment  and  in¬ 
dependence,  and  can  be  viewed  from  three 
aspects:  the  social,  the  personal,  and  the 
familial. 

Society  feels  a  strong  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  handicapped  person  and,  during 
the  period  of  treatment,  grants  certain  ex¬ 
emptions.  Society  relieves  the  handicapped 
person  from  the  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  himself  and  his  family,  by  granting 
financial  assistance,  if  the  disabled  person 
is  unable  to  supply  his  own  needs.  The 
medical  profession  cares  for  his  physical 
and  emotional  needs  and,  when  indicated, 
will  insulate  and  isolate  him  from  the  rest 
of  society  to  insure  proper  and  adequate 
care.  But  society,  and  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  particular,  demand  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  their  interest  and  care.  As  a  condition 
of  treatment,  the  client  must  agree  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  rehabilitation  process  by 

Mr.  Curtin  is  supervisor  of  individual  services  at 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  He  delivered 
this  speech  at  the  Seminar  on  Methods  of  Independent 
Travel  for  Blind  Persons,  held  in  Boston  on  April  4, 
1961,  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  the  Blind, 
United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 


following  a  prescribed  treatment.  The 
general  attitude  of  society  is  that  the  dis¬ 
abled  person,  as  soon  as  he  is  again  able, 
should  return  to  employment  and  become  a 
contributing  member  of  his  community. 
Failure  of  the  individual  to  comply  with 
this  concept  may  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
services. 

When  a  person  is  disabled,  he  feels  handi¬ 
capped  physically,  vocationally,  personally 
and  socially.  Physically,  he  feels  the  loss  of 
his  own  physical  integrity  and  no  longer 
trusts  his  remaining  senses.  He  suffers  from 
loss  of  light  and  mobility. 

Vocationally,  the  handicapped  person 
loses  financial  security  because  he  loses  his 
career,  his  vocational  goal,  and/or  his  job 
opportunity.  A  person  handicapped  by 
blindness  no  longer  has  a  reality  contact 
with  a  visual  background,  visual  perception 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasurable.  He 
loses  the  ease  of  written  communication  and 
informational  progress.  His  total  personal¬ 
ity  organization  is  affected  by  his  loss  of 
personal  independence,  loss  of  obscurity, 
perhaps  even  the  loss  of  self-esteem.  So¬ 
cially,  he  no  longer  enjoys  the  ease  of  spo¬ 
ken  communication  or  familiar  forms  of 
recreation. 

Despite  the  losses  inherent  to  blindness, 
there  may  be  compensations.  A  client  may 
unconsciously  wish  to  be  dependent  and 
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consistently  seek  someone  to  assume  his 
responsibility.  Blindness,  a  real  handicap, 
permits  him  to  justify  his  dependency. 

The  dependent  client  will  not  overtly  ex¬ 
press  opposition  to  the  rehabilitation  plan 
because  his  feelings  are  unconscious.  How¬ 
ever,  his  reluctance  will  be  manifested  by 
laziness,  fatigue,  or  depression.  This  is  a 
crucial  point  in  the  casework  relationship 
and  the  point  when  the  worker  should 
really  “know  himself.”  He  must  be  aware 
that  the  personality  of  another  person  is  a 
reflection  or  a  projection  of  his  own,  and 
that  we  are  permissive  with  those  traits  in 
others  which  we  admire  in  ourselves,  and 
punitive  with  those  which  in  ourselves  we 
dislike  or  fear. 

When  a  person  becomes  disabled,  his 
initial  reaction  is  usually  shock,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  state  of  complete  inaction. 
Following  the  shock  period,  the  individual 
becomes  depressed,  commonly  known  as 
the  grief  period.  Concurrent  with,  or  im¬ 
mediately  following  this  grief  period,  he 
becomes  angry  toward  other  people  as  well 
as  himself,  frequently  manifesting  the 
mechanisms  of  denial,  rejection,  and  dis¬ 
placement.  He  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
disability  to  which  he  in  no  way  has  con¬ 
tributed  and  over  which  he  has  little  or  no 
control.  At  this  stage,  he  is  inert  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process  and  is  at  a  point  where 
he  becomes  habilitated  or  debilitated.  Case¬ 
work  services  are  indicated  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  as  to  just  what  case¬ 
work  is. 

In  her  book,  A  Primer  of  Social  Case¬ 
work *  Elizabeth  Nicholds  points  out: 

The  term  casework  has  been  used 
with  different  meanings  in  two  different 
contexts,  a  fact  which  quite  naturally 
tends  to  produce  confusion  in  every¬ 
one’s  mind,  including  the  caseworker's. 

In  one  context,  the  term  is  used  to 
describe  a  specific  service,  namely  psy¬ 
chological  counseling  directed  toward 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  personality 
difficulties  that  interfere  with  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  ability  to  maintain  construc¬ 
tive  and  satisfying  social  relationships. 

In  another  context,  the  term  case- 

*  Nicholds,  Elisabeth,  A  Primer  of  Social  Casework. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1960.  p.  78. 


work  is  used  to  describe  a  general 
method  of  administering  a  number  of 
social  services,  such  as  grants  under 
various  categories  of  public  assistance. 

As  a  casework  method  it  must  include 
an  acceptance  of  the  client  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  his  own,  unique  attitudes, 
impulses,  and  feelings,  but  it  does  not 
seriously  attempt  to  change  attitudes. 

However,  when  a  person  is  granted  pub¬ 
lic  assistance,  given  medical  care,  physical 
and  psychological  rehabilitation  services, 
vocational  training  and  placement  in  ap¬ 
propriate  employment,  certainly  this  type 
of  activity  can  be  considered  casework  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  of  casework 
by  Swithen  Bowers,  who  defines  casework 
as  an  art  in  which  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  human  relations  and  skill  in  relationship 
are  used  to  mobilize  capacities  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  resources  in  the  community  ap¬ 
propriate  for  better  adjustment  between  a 
client  and  all  or  any  part  of  his  total  en¬ 
vironment.  It  makes  little  difference  by 
whom  the  casework  service  is  rendered  so 
long  as  the  client  has  been  motivated  to 
overcome  his  inertia  and  to  take  positive 
action  in  his  own  adjustment  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

We  have  considered  the  broad  concept  of 
mobility  as  affected  by  society  and  the 
client.  Now  let  us  consider  mobility  as  af¬ 
fected  by  the  attitude  of  relatives  and 
friends.  The  milieu  of  a  client  is  colored  or 
changed  by  the  attitude  of  those  near  him. 
Not  all  attitudes  are  positive  or  construc¬ 
tive — many  are  negative,  harmful.  We  are 
concerned  with  hostile  reactions  which  op¬ 
erate  against  the  client's  rehabilitation.  The 
hostile  reaction  may  involve  indifference, 
resentment,  rejection,  or  criticism. 

The  attitude  of  indifference  may  be  found 
where  family  ties  are  not  strong,  where 
parents  and  children  have  gone  their  sep¬ 
arate  ways  without  paying  much  attention 
to  how  each  lives.  This  is  more  common  in 
urban  areas,  where  families  live  in  small 
quarters  and  where  occupations  provide  no 
common  interest.  Such  families  are  not 
used  to  sharing  either  their  fortunes  or 
misfortunes,  and  they  do  not  readily  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  dis- 
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abled  person.  They  are  more  apt  to  feel  that 
the  care  of  the  handicapped  is  a  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  that  the  government  should 
provide  suitable  places  for  them  to  live. 
They  are  superficially  sorry  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  has  no  place  to  go,  but  he 
is  not  welcome  in  their  home. 

The  condition  of  the  handicapped  person 
could  scarcely  improve  in  an  atmosphere  of 
resentment  where  the  relatives  display  a 
chronic  attitude  of  anger  or  indignation  to¬ 
ward  him.  In  such  a  home  the  handicapped 
person  feels  that  he  is  not  wanted.  He 
may  even  feel  that  his  family  is  blaming 
him  for  his  condition,  thereby  increasing 
the  strain  and  conflict  with  which  he  lives. 
The  handicapped  person  may  try  to  prove 
his  own  worth  by  becoming  domineering, 
or  demanding  more  services  than  he  needs. 
If  such  service  is  denied,  the  person  feels 
neglected;  if  it  is  given  grudgingly  the  rela¬ 
tives  feel  even  more  resentment  toward  the 
handicapped  person  than  before.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  handicapped  person  in  their 
home  means  more  work  and  less  freedom 
for  the  relatives.  If  they  are  not  fortified 
with  love  of  the  handicapped  person,  in¬ 
sight  into  his  condition,  and  a  willingness 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  help  him,  the 
relatives  are  apt  to  show  increasing  re¬ 
sentment  toward  him.  This,  in  turn,  prompts 
unfavorable  reactions  in  the  handicapped 
person. 

An  attitude  of  rejection  is  particularly 
harmful  to  the  handicapped  person.  This 
reaction  may  be  partially  unconscious  on 
the  part  of  the  relatives,  but  sensed  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  handicapped  person.  It 
may  make  the  handicapped  person  feel  that 
he  is  not  loved  and  valued  as  an  individual. 
He  may  withdraw  from  the  struggle  and 
seek  satisfaction  in  phantasy,  or  he  may 
concentrate  his  interest  in  the  machinery 
of  his  body,  becoming  abnormally  con¬ 
cerned  with,  for  example,  his  diet.  He  may 
also  develop  a  variety  of  disorders  of  a 
psychosomatic  nature. 

The  relatives  may  have  a  need  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  friends  or  acquaintances  that  this 
is  the  only  case  of  a  handicap  in  their 


family,  and  imply  that  the  handicapped 
person  is  not  truly  one  of  them.  They  do 
not  wish  to  be  identified  with  the  person 
lest  other  people  suspect  them  of  having 
“bad  blood”  in  their  veins  or  a  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  blindness.  They  may  make  light  of 
the  handicapped  person’s  symptoms  when 
talking  with  other  people,  but  they  are  on 
the  alert  to  notice  any  deviation  from  nor¬ 
mal  behavior. 

Closely  related  to  the  attitudes  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  rejection,  is  the  attitude  of 
criticism.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
handicapped  person  to  live  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  feeling  that  he  is  always  on 
trial,  and  that  he  must  account  for  every 
act  or  omission.  He  bears  the  burden  of 
proving  that  he  is  not  too  different  from 
other  people,  knowing  meanwhile  that  his 
actions  are  being  scrutinized  much  more 
closely  than  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  This  keeps  him  tense  and  anx¬ 
ious. 

The  client’s  progress  in  mobility  is  also 
affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  caseworker. 
Dr.  Louis  Cholden,  in  A  Psychiatrist  Works 
with  Blindness*  paraphrasing  H.  Robert 
Blank’s  discussion  of  the  worker’s  problems 
in  terms  of  transference  in  dealing  with 
clients,  says  this  of  the  worker's  role: 

When  there  is  an  overidentification 
with  the  client  as  “crippled,”  “defec¬ 
tive”  and  “castrated,”  this  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  terms  of  being  unable  to  think 
clearly  and  unable  to  focus  on  the 
client’s  problem.  For  example,  the 
worker  who  identifies  too  strongly,  may 
show  a  high  level  of  anxiety  when  he 
has  to  say  no  to  the  client.  He  feels  this 
to  be  a  hostile  act  for  he  has  already 
put  himself  in  the  client’s  place  uncon¬ 
sciously.  And  in  terms  of  himself  iden¬ 
tifying,  empathizing  or  putting  himself 
in  the  client’s  place,  he  says,  we  de¬ 
serve  everything  we  ask  for,  we  have 
to  be  protected  from  every  burden  or 
frustration,  because  we  are  helpless  and 
crippled.” 

It  seems  peculiar,  too,  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  having  the  same  deep  feelings  for  a 
client  will  respond  in  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  way.  It  is  as  though  they  can¬ 
not  stand  the  pain  of  this  identification, 


*  Cholden,  Louis  S.,  A  Psychiatrist  Works  With 
Blindness.  New  York.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  1958. 
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and  then  they  take  the  road  which 
might  say,  “we  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon,  I  have  no  sympathy  or  identifica¬ 
tion  with  you.”  This  is  similar  to  the 
blind  person  who  will  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  blind 
person.  It  might  be  considered  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  identification. 

We  sometimes  see  our  workers  re¬ 
veling  in  the  great  need  for  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  client.  This  is  the 
omniscient,  benevolent  rescuer  role,  in 
which  the  worker  desires  to  play  God. 
Such  workers  may  prolong  the  client’s 
dependence  as  long  as  their  unconscious 
needs  are  gratified.  They  will  be  quite 
upset  and  rejecting  if  their  clients  do 
not  “behave,”  that  is,  play  the  role  of 
the  dependent  and  deeply  appreciative 
receiver.  The  maternal  worker,  whose 
motherly  interest  in  her  charges  seems 
so  exemplary,  may  show  many  of  the 
problems  of  parents.  For  at  the  time 
when  these  clients  become  independent, 
the  maternal  worker  becomes  uncom¬ 
fortable,  feeling  rejected  and  thinking, 
“after  all  I’ve  done  for  him.” 

The  professional  attitude  is  an  awareness 
of  the  many  pitfalls  and  emotional  booby 
traps  inherent  in  casework  relationships. 

The  caseworker  must  decide  if  and  when 
to  refer  his  client  for  mobility  training  or 
any  other  special  service.  Referral  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  sending  a  client  for  service  to 
another  agency.  Before  making  a  referral, 
the  worker  should  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  client's  situation,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  resources,  the  poli¬ 
cies,  and  regulations  of  the  agencies,  and,  if 
possible,  the  personalities  of  the  staff  to 
which  he  refers  his  client.  Specifically,  in 
making  a  referral  a  worker  should  know: 

1 )  What  is  the  problem  as  the  referring 
worker  understands  it? 

2)  What  is  expected  or  hoped  for  from 
the  agency  to  which  the  client  is  re¬ 
ferred? 

3)  How  does  the  client  feel  about  the 
referral? 

It  is  also  important  to  know  when  not  to 
make  a  referral.  Briefly,  a  referral  should 
not  be  made  when: 

1)  The  client  lacks  the  capacity  to  use 
the  service  in  question; 


2)  The  client  is  not  properly  prepared 
to  use  it  effectively; 

3)  Referral  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
worker  instead  of  the  client,  and 

4)  Referral  is  a  form  of  rejection  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  whereby  he  re¬ 
lieves  himself  of  responsibility  by 
passing  it  on  to  someone  else. 

The  Mobility  Committee  for  the  Blind, 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Council  of  the  United 
Community  Services,  drew  up  a  guide  for 
evaluation  in  mobility  training.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  worker  base  his  referral  on 
the  following  factors: 

1 )  Information  should  be  supplied  by 
appropriate  professional  specialists 
regarding  sight,  hearing  and  general 
health.  This  means  complete  infor¬ 
mation  .  .  .  not  just  the  results  of  tests, 
but  also  interpretation  and  comment 
by  the  specialist. 

2)  Observations  by  the  social  worker  re¬ 
garding  the  client’s  personality  be¬ 
fore  and  after  blindness,  living 
arrangements,  and  his  social  and  vo¬ 
cational  potential. 

3)  Attitudes  of  the  family  and  friends 
before  and  after  blindness.  Attitudes 
toward  mobility  training  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  subject 
of  mobility  because  it  includes  the  total 
personality  of  the  handicapped  person,  all 
his  needs  (social,  economic,  psychological) 
and  the  ways  in  which  these  needs  can  be 
met.  It  includes  the  personality  impact  of 
all  who  share  his  life.  He  needs  emotional 
support  from  relatives  and  friends,  while 
hostile  attitudes  of  resentment,  indifference, 
rejection,  or  criticism  add  to  his  problems, 
causing  strain  and  anxiety. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cultural  con¬ 
structs  of  the  blind  beggar,  the  blind  genius, 
and  sensory  compensation.  The  blind  beg¬ 
gar — the  overt  nihilist,  no  ability,  no  plan, 
no  habilitation.  The  blind  genius — a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Horatio  Alger,  reputed  to  do  ex¬ 
traordinary  things,  when  in  reality  he  does 
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only  the  ordinary — an  attitude  stemming 
from  the  concept  that  blind  persons  can  do 
nothing,  and  anything  they  succeed  in  doing 
is  extraordinary.  Sensory  compensation — 
the  loss  of  vision  is  organically  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  increased  acuteness  of  the  other 
major  senses,  rather  than  developed  by 
practice  and  training. 

However,  we  do  1)  believe  in  the  dignity 
of  the  human  being;  2)  believe  in  restora¬ 
tion  of  losses  in  the  adventitious  blind  by 
developing  substitutes;  3)  understand  sym¬ 
pathy  as  acceptance,  and  pity  as  rejection, 
and  4)  recognize  that  the  more  independent 
a  blind  person  is,  the  less  blind  he  is  and 
the  more  accepting  of  his  blindness.  We 
also  realize  that  the  more  independent  he  is, 
the  more  accepted  he  is  by  his  employers, 
fellow  employees,  relatives,  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  basic  problem  confronting  agencies 
for  the  blind  is  developing,  refining  and  ex¬ 


panding  programs  in  the  area  of  self- 
support  and  self-care.  Rehabilitation  a  few 
years  ago  was  considered  primarily  in  the 
area  of  vocational  placement  and  any  finan¬ 
cial  expenditure  other  than  for  remuner¬ 
ative  employment  was  considered  injudi¬ 
cious,  if  not  extravagant.  The  concept  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  future  is  the  continued 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  and  his  right  to  rehabilitation,  even 
if  monetary  investment  will  not  return 
financial  dividends.  The  goal  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  to  place  in  employment  all 
individuals  capable  of  employment  in  the 
type  of  work  best  suited  to  their  qualifi¬ 
cations.  The  goal  for  all  other  services  or 
programs  should  be  adequate  care,  coupled 
with  an  increase  in  independence  among 
the  unemployable  blind,  so  that  they  can 
function  as  independently  as  possible  in 
the  community  of  the  sighted.  In  this  con¬ 
cept,  we  hope  we  are  successful. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 

YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
RELERRAL  SERVICE 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate¬ 
gories — like  the  following: 


home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
occupational  therapists 
nursery  teachers 


administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
psychologists 


For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 

National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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A  Dog  Guide  User 
Speaks  on  Mobility 

ROBERT  H.  WHITSTOCK 


This  paper  deals  with  the  orientation  and 
mobility  of  blind  persons  as  viewed  by  one 
who  has  chosen  to  use  the  dog  guide  as  his 
mobility  aid  and  who  is  also  a  staff  member 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  It  will  discuss  some 
of  the  factors  involved  in  preparing  and 
referring  a  blind  person  for  dog  guide 
training,  and  will  cover  some  of  the  quali¬ 
fications,  techniques  and  implications  in¬ 
volved  in  dog  guide  use.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Rehabilitation 
Council  of  the  United  Community  Services 
of  Boston  on  their  initiation  of  this  seminar, 
for  it  is  from  this  type  of  meeting,  which 
brings  together  representatives  from  all 
leading  community  agencies  that  come  in 
contact  with  blind  persons,  that  there  can 
arise  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  and 
impetus  to  the  existing  mobility  resources. 
Nowhere  in  work  for  blind  persons  is  this 
more  necessary  than  in  the  field  of  mobility 
and  orientation,  for  studies  have  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  immobility  among  blind 
adults  and  extensive  dissatisfaction  with  this 
immobility.  Equally  surprising  is  the  fact 
that  few  of  these  persons  are  motivated  to 
change  their  situation,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  very  few  blind  people  are  inde¬ 
pendent  travelers.  To  alter  this,  it  will  take 
a  concerted  and  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  professional  persons  concerned, 
and  this  meeting  can  well  establish  a  prec¬ 
edent  that  can  stir  up  interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

One  matter  that  this  seminar  can  settle 
once  and  for  all  is  the  supposed  contra¬ 
diction  between  long  cane  travel  and  dog 


Mr.  IVhitstock ,  who  is  administrative  assistant  at 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
delivered  this  speech  last  April  at  the  United  Com¬ 
munity  Serznces  Seminar  on  Methods  of  Independent 
Travel  for  Blind  Persons,  in  Boston. 


guide  use.  These  are  not  competitive  or 
antagonistic  systems  but,  rather,  are  com¬ 
plementary  or  supplementary.  From  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint,  our  experience  at  The  See¬ 
ing  Eye  has  indicated  that,  in  general,  the 
better  oriented  a  person  is  before  he  enters 
our  training  course,  the  more  effective  will 
be  his  technical  use  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 
This  does  not  mean  that  cane  travel  is  a 
prerequisite  for  eligibility,  but  it  does  indi¬ 
cate  the  value  of  cane  travel  to  a  person’s 
eventual  utilization  af  a  dog  guide. 

Closely  related  to  this  topic  is  another 
fundamental  concept,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
method  which  best  meets  the  individual's 
needs.  Thousands  of  blind  persons  have 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  both  methods 
of  mobility  through  their  achievement  of 
effective  independence,  but  it  must  be  the 
fundamental  right  of  each  individual  to 
make  the  choice  between  them.  Sound  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling  has  as  one  of  its 
primary  responsibilities  the  duty  to  en¬ 
courage  independent  decision-making  on  the 
part  of  the  client.  Of  course,  not  all  blind 
persons  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
use  a  dog  guide,  but  for  those  who  are  qual¬ 
ified,  their  personal  preference,  or  choice, 
must  be  respected.  Essential  to  making 
proper  decisions  is  the  necessity  to  have 
available  accurate  and  complete  facts,  free 
from  bias  or  misunderstanding. 

Since  the  use  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and 
the  implications  of  that  use  constitute  a 
highly  specialized  subject,  a  person  wishing 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  dog  guide 
mobility  should  write  directly  to  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The 
school  will  be  happy  to  send  literature  and 
will  also  be  glad  to  answer  any  specific 
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questions  that  a  client  or  a  professional  per¬ 
son  might  have. 

If  a  blind  person  decides  to  apply  for 
our  service,  he  should  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  The  Seeing  Eye  and  we  will  send 
an  application  form  promptly.  The  com¬ 
pleted  form  should  be  returned  to  us  and 
we  will  then  make  a  prompt  determination 
of  eligibility.  If  the  individual  is  eligible,  he 
will  generally  be  assigned  a  class  date  thirty 
to  sixty  days  after  we  receive  the  completed 
application.  The  determination  of  eligibility 
must,  of  necessity,  rest  with  The  Seeing 
Eye,  as  this  is  a  highly  specialized  process, 
but  there  are  qualification  guide  lines  that 
professional  persons  can  follow  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  encourage  a  client  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  our  service  or  to  seek  additional 
information.  Ever  since  its  inception,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  has  staunchly  adhered  to 
the  reality  that  not  all  blind  persons  can 
use  a  dog  guide  to  advantage,  and  it  is  an 
absolute  responsibility  incumbent  upon  a 
dog  guide  center  of  integrity  to  only  as¬ 
sign  dogs  to  those  individuals  to  whom  a 
dog  guide  will  be  an  asset.  Nevertheless,  as 
mentioned  above,  there  are  criteria  that  a 
professional  person  can  follow  in  his  gen¬ 
eral  counseling  or  guidance  of  a  specific 
client.  They  are: 

1)  A  prospective  applicant  should  be  in 
reasonably  good  physical  condition  and 
should  be  at  least  of  average  intelligence. 
Special  procedures  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
qualified  diabetics,  for,  as  in  all  matters  of 
screening  and  instruction,  individual  con¬ 
siderations  are  paramount. 

2)  Individuals  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  generally  are  not  older 
than  fifty  or  fifty-five,  but  again,  each 
applicant  is  judged  on  his  individual  merits, 
and  exceptions  to  the  age  ceiling  can  some¬ 
time^  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  physical 
fitness  and  high  motivation  to  activity. 

:  3)  Most  of  the  students  who  come  to 
The  Seeing  Eye  school  are  totally  blind  or 
have  only  light  perception,  but  individuals 
who  have  vision  that  cannot  be  used  for 
travel  purposes  may  also  qualify. 


4)  Those  who  have  a  hearing  impair¬ 
ment  may  also  qualify,  but  they  should  be 
able  to  determine  direction  of  traffic  sounds 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

5)  A  person  who  is  a  mendicant  or 
likely  to  become  one  is  not  eligible,  for  the 
individual  must  have  a  constructive  pur¬ 
pose  in  life. 

6)  Students,  housewives,  employed  per¬ 
sons,  civic  leaders  and  people  with  realistic 
employment  potentiality  would  have  the 
necessary  constructive  purpose,  but  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  inactive  and  unmotivated 
who  wish  a  dog  for  a  companion  alone, 
could  not  be  successful  dog  guide  users,  be¬ 
cause  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  by  its  nature,  re¬ 
quires  purpose  and  use  in  order  to  retain  its 
effectiveness. 

The  professional  person  can  also  serve 
an  important  function  in  the  referral  pro¬ 
cess  for  our  service.  In  our  determination 
of  eligibility,  as  complete  a  picture  of  the 
individual  as  possible  is  important.  Any  in¬ 
formation  communicated  to  The  Seeing 
Eye  is,  of  course,  confidential,  and  a  realis¬ 
tic  appraisal  by  a  professional  person, 
though  not  conclusive  in  determining  eligi¬ 
bility,  assists  us  immeasurably.  Personal  ad¬ 
justment,  including  emotional  stability, 
unique  environmental  considerations,  spa- 
cial  orientation,  muscular  coordination  and 
balance,  and  motivational  factors  are  all  im¬ 
portant  to  the  determination  of  eligibility, 
and  can  be  provided  by  professional 
workers. 

Such  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
efforts  not  only  make  our  screening  process 
more  effective,  but  also  help  a  blind  per¬ 
son  acquire  the  travel  system  best  suited  to 
his  needs.  Professional  persons  and/or  re¬ 
habilitation  facilities  can  serve  an  important 
function  in  preparing  many  blind  persons 
for  eventual  dog  guide  training.  An  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  an  individual  of  his  en¬ 
vironment,  including  a  utilization  of  its 
sound,  olfactory,  and  tactile  cues,  will 
maximate  that  individual’s  effectiveness  as 
a  dog  guide  user.  Orientation  skills,  in  other 
words,  are  valuable  not  only  to  cane  travel¬ 
ers  but  also  to  dog  guide  users.  Thus,  social 
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adequacy,  motivation  to  activity  and  good 
physical  orientation  contribute  greatly  to  a 
person’s  success  with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  In 
addition,  it  would  be  helpful  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  accepted  for  training  at  The  Seeing  Eye 
to  become  familiar  with  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  community.  He  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  walk  and  exercise  as  much  as 
possible  before  entering  training.  During 
such  walks  the  blind  person  should  direct 
his  guide  so  that  he  will  become  practiced 
in  the  giving  of  “left,”  “right,”  and  “for¬ 
ward”  commands. 

The  training  at  The  Seeing  Eye  generally 
lasts  four  weeks,  but  a  student  does  not 
leave  with  his  dog  until  he  and  the  training 
division  are  confident  in  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  unit.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  students  who  leave  The  Seeing  Eye 
perform  identically  as  would  mass-pro¬ 
duced  machinery.  Both  dogs  and  students 
are  individuals  and  the  end  result  of  train¬ 
ing  is  a  highly  differentiated  product,  just 
as  is  true  of  cane  travel  instruction.  Success¬ 
ful  graduation  from  The  Seeing  Eye  does 
mean,  however,  that  the  individual  can 
function  safely  and  adequately  and  that  he 
has  been  taught  the  necessary  skills  in  the 
care,  control  and  use  of  his  dog.  Continuing 
contact  with  Seeing  Eye  graduates  is  main¬ 
tained  and  follow-up  service  is  available 
when  necessary. 

A  Seeing  Eye  dog  guides  its  master  by 
means  of  a  U-shaped  leather  harness  handle. 
This  harness  is  similar  to  a  telegraph  line 
in  that  it  communicates  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  master.  Through  experience  and 
training  a  student  learns  to  evaluate  this 
information.  The  motions  and  reactions  of 
the  dog  can  be  felt  through  this  harness  and 
the  dog  guide  user  learns  to  judge  the  degree 
of  a  turn  the  dog  is  making  as  well  as 
whether  or  not  the  dog  is  paying  strict 
attention  to  its  job.  Seeing  Eye  dogs  are 
taught  to  stop  at  curbs  and  steps  and  to 
avoid  obstructions  whether  they  be  over¬ 
head,  on  the  ground,  or  such  barriers  as  a 
bicycle.  Seeing  Eye  dogs  learn  new  routes 
quickly  and  lead  their  masters  briskly  and 
accurately  along  a  generally  straight  line. 


In  crowded  areas  their  intelligence  dictates 
a  slower  pace  and  circuitous  progress, 
while  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
masters  directs  them  to  face  dangerous 
conditions  with  caution  and  discretion.  The 
dog  is  directed  through  a  series  of  “left,” 
"right,”  and  “forward”  commands. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  dog  to  guide  its 
owner  with  speed,  efficiency  and  safety  to 
various  points  within  the  environment.  In 
unfamiliar  places,  the  dog  guide  user  must 
ask  directions,  as  would  a  sighted  person. 
In  familiar  surroundings  the  dog  can  be 
taught  complicated  routes,  such  as  in 
finding  the  location  of  a  work  bench  in  a 
large  industrial  establishment.  An  important 
lesson  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  must  learn  is  to 
disobey  intelligently  any  command  a  master 
might  give  that  will  lead  them  into  danger; 
thus,  at  a  street  crossing  a  Seeing  Eye  dog 
will  not  go  forward,  despite  a  master’s 
command  to  do  so,  until  the  dog  judges  that 
it  is  safe  to  cross.  Street  crossings,  conse¬ 
quently,  are  made  without  assistance,  and 
are  made  with  ease,  confidence  and  safety. 

The  factor  of  confidence,  along  with 
attendant  psychological  attitudes  of  ade¬ 
quacy,  is  an  important  component  in 
successful  travel.  A  properly  used  Seeing 
Eye  dog  contributes  greatly  to  a  blind  per¬ 
son’s  confidence  and  goes  far  toward  re¬ 
ducing  the  nervous  tension  that  so  many 
blind  persons  experience  in  independent 
travel.  The  brisk  pace,  the  efficiency  of 
movement,  the  ease  of  maintaining  a 
straight  line,  the  simplicity  of  handling 
traffic  situations,  all  contribute  toward  this 
feeling  of  confidence  and  self-reliance. 
Moreover,  the  image  that  a  person  has  of 
himself  is  shaped,  to  a  great  measure,  by 
the  reactions  of  other  persons,  and  a  prop¬ 
erly  working  dog-master  team  invariably 
evokes  a  positive  public  response.  Also,  a 
well-controlled  and  trained  dog  is  essentially 
a  symbol  of  independence.  This  may  well 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  Seeing 
Eye  graduates  own  their  own  businesses  or 
are  engaged  in  professional  or  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  fields,  where  positive  social  con¬ 
tact  with  the  community  is  indispensible. 
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Occasionally,  professional  persons  have 
raised  questions  as  to  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  travel  techniques  to  everyday  situ¬ 
ations.  1  think,  consequently,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  examine  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  order  to  complete  the  perspective 
that  this  seminar  has  endeavored  to  create. 
One  of  the  most  frequently  raised  questions 
is  whether  or  not  a  dog  guide  or  cane  is 
inherently  a  badge  of  blindness.  The  answer 
is  not  difficult:  A  properly  used  mobility  aid 
lends  dignity  and  adequacy  to  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  rather  than  an  identification  of 
blindness  it  emphasizes  independence, 
which,  coupled  with  the  social  competence 
of  the  individual,  opens  up  new  horizons 
of  community  acceptance. 

Another  question  often  raised  concerns 
whether  or  not  a  blind  person's  use  of  a 
mobility  aid  creates  dependence  by  him  on 
that  aid.  In  other  words,  does  the  use  of  dog 
or  cane  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  his 
sensory  processes?  The  direct  opposite  act¬ 
ually  takes  place,  for  a  blind  person  supple¬ 
ments  his  normal  sensory  perspective  with 
an  aid,  thus  making  himself  a  more  effective 
person.  It  is  not  a  case  of  replacing  sensi¬ 
tivity,  but  rather  a  case  of  augumenting 
capability.  Moreover,  the  widened  world 
of  experience  that  independent  travel  brings 
cannot  help  but  increase  a  person’s  mean¬ 
ingful  interaction  with  the  total  environ¬ 
ment.  The  inadequacy  that  some  blind 
persons  experience  when  they  are  without 
their  accustomed  aid  is  not  a  loss  at  all,  but 
rather  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  have  made  in  their  orientation  and 
can  be  likened  to  the  sensation  an  automo¬ 
bile  driver  would  feel  if  he  regressed  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  days. 

Other  questions  related  more  specifically 
to  dog  guides  also  require  attention.  First, 
dog  guides  are  now  permitted  universally  in 
busses,  trains,  airplanes,  restaurants  and 
hotels.  This  acceptance  by  the  public  has 
been  brought  about  largely  through  dem¬ 
onstration  by  Seeing  Eye  graduates  that 
their  dogs  are  inconspicuous  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  stable  and  in  no  way  complicate 
the  functioning  of  a  public  accomodation. 


In  addition,  most  states  have  reinforced  this 
public  acceptance  through  legislation,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  legal  right  for  a  blind  person  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  dog  guide  in  facilities 
serving  the  public. 

As  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  our 
graduates  indicate,  in  general,  a  favorable 
reaction  by  employers  to  their  use  of  dog 
guides.  A  clean,  well-behaved  dog  guide, 
kept  out  of  the  way  when  off  duty,  which 
can  guide  its  master  unaided  and  at  will 
through  the  complexities  of  an  employment 
situation,  is  not  a  liability  at  all,  but  rather 
a  catalyst  for  the  effective  participation  of 
blind  persons  in  employment.  A  person 
equipped  with  independent  mobility  skill  is 
a  person  who  has  enhanced  his  economic 
opportunity,  and  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  members  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  staff,*  indicates  that  employ¬ 
ers  are  one  of  the  positive  influences  which 
encourage  blind  persons  to  obtain  dog 
guides. 

We  can  find  no  basis  in  the  belief  by 
some  workers  for  the  blind  that  public 
health  regulations  preclude  the  presence  of 
a  dog  guide  in  vending  stands.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  Seeing  Eye  graduates  are  vend¬ 
ing  stand  operators  and  their  experience 
has  indicated  that  the  presence  of  a  well 
controlled  dog  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  customer  relationship.  The  long  and 
close  confinement  that  this  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  places  on  the  Seeing  Eye  dog  in 
no  way  adversely  affects  the  animal,  and 
from  a  medical  standpoint  there  should  be 
no  customer  health  involvement  of  any 
sort. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  adjust  easily  to  a  family 
setting,  and  many  of  our  graduates  are 
married.  Some  attention  from  children  or 
friends  to  the  dog  will  probably  be  bene¬ 
ficial  rather  than  harmful.  Generally,  a  dog 
guide  user,  through  personal  choice,  keeps 
his  dog  near  him,  but  this  need  not  always 


*  Fincstone,  Samuel;  Lukoff,  Irving  F.;  Whiteman, 
Martin,  The  Demand  for  Dog  Guides  and  the  Travel 
Adjustment  of  Blind  Persons.  Research  Center,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University , 
New  York.  1960.  131  pp. 
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be  so,  for  part  of  the  instruction  that  a 
student  receives  at  The  Seeing  Eye  is  the 
procedure  to  follow  in  order  to  adjust  a  dog 
to  being  left  alone  when  it  would  be  more 
convenient  not  to  have  the  dog  with  the 
master. 

In  a  restaurant  the  dog  will  lie  down 
quietly  under  a  table  or  chair  and  disappear 
conveniently  without  confusion  or  effort. 
On  public  transportation  the  dog  does  not 
prove  awkward,  for  it  is  kept  between  the 
seat  and  the  owner's  feet,  thus  taking  up 
only  limited  space  and  not  causing  incon¬ 
venience  to  others.  In  other  words,  the 
Seeing  Eye  dog,  in  the  hands  of  a  properly 
qualified  blind  person,  is  an  effective  mobil¬ 
ity  aid  as  well  as  a  social  asset,  and  it  should 
not  complicate  the  daily  pattern  of  an  active 
person. 

Of  course,  there  are  responsibilities  that 
arise  from  dog  guide  ownership,  but  their 
impact  is  not  excessive.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  will  generally  vary 
between  $10  and  $15  a  month.  Veterinary 
expenses  are  generally  negligible.  A  dog 
should  be  aired  four  times  a  day,  each  air¬ 
ing  requiring  only  a  few  minutes.  It  should 
be  groomed  daily,  which  again  is  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  when  groomed  prop¬ 
erly  the  circumstances  of  odor  and  loose 
hairs  are  reduced  to  insignificance.  Also,  at 
the  individual's  convenience,  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  should  be  given  daily  obedience  exer¬ 
cises,  which  again  require  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  but  are  important  for  they  help  to  keep 
the  dog  under  proper  control.  Seeing  Eye 
graduates  agree  that  the  above  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-reliance  that  a  dog 
guide  gives  to  a  qualified  blind  person. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
paper  has  touched.  Immobility  by  blind 
adults  is  widespread;  dissatisfaction  among 
this  group  with  immobility  is  extensive,  but 
surprisingly  there  is  little  motivation  to 


make  a  change.  The  dog  guide  and  long 
cane  travel  techniques  are  validated  sys¬ 
tems  of  travel,  which  if  provided  through 
quality  services,  can  bring  independence  to 
many  in  this  group.  It  is  our  unavoidable 
responsibility  then,  to  cooperate  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  our  efforts  to  bring  knowledge  of 
these  systems  to  those  we  purport  to  serve. 

Professional  workers  can  do  this,  but 
they  first  must  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  policies,  procedures,  techniques  and  im¬ 
plications  of  existing  travel  systems,  and 
must  make  an  effort  to  bring  accurate  in¬ 
formation  to  the  attention  of  blind  persons. 
The  supposed  controversy  between  cane 
and  dog  guide  travel  must  be  buried;  the 
fact  that  these  are  complementary  systems 
should  be  understood  and  fostered.  The 
fundamental  right  of  a  qualified  individual 
to  make  a  free  choice  as  to  travel  mode 
should  be  an  operative  principle,  applied  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  words. 

Professional  persons  can  do  much  to¬ 
ward  fostering  interest  in  travel  compe¬ 
tence,  in  developing  orientation  skills,  and 
in  providing  necessary  preparation  for 
later  mobility  training.  Qualifications  for 
dog  guide  use  should  be  understood  so  that 
a  dog  guide  school  can  obtain  a  clear 
picture  of  the  individual  seeking  its  service, 
irom  the  information  supplied  by  the  refer- 
ring  agency.  Such  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  can  help  assure  that  only  those  who 
can  use  dog  guides  to  advantage  will  obtain 
them,  and  that  others  who  might  benefit 
immeasurably  from  a  dog  guide  are  not 
denied  the  service  through  apathy,  misin¬ 
formation  or  bias. 

Let  us  join  together  then,  as  this  seminar 
has  done,  and  attack  through  a  concerted 
effort  this  problem  of  immobility.  Through 
cooperation,  coordination  and  understand¬ 
ing  we  can  achieve  our  eventual  objective _ 

which  is  to  give  blind  persons  genuine  in¬ 
dependence  and  acceptance  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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AFB  Proposes  Voluntary  Accreditation 


EDITOR'S  Note:  The  announcement  appearing 
below  has  been  distributed  among  all  voluntary 
and  public  agencies  and  all  public  and  private 
schools  serving  blind  persons,  and  certain  other 
agencies  and  associations,  by  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  subject  has  long  been  one  of  the 
vital  concerns  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  announcement  is  published  here  in  view 
of  its  great  importance  to  our  reader  audience. 

Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  has  asked  that  we  dis¬ 
seminate  to  all  appropriate  organizations 
and  individuals  an  announcement  of  plans 
which  are  to  be  set  in  motion  which,  if 
wisely  conducted,  should  lead  to  a  system 
in  the  United  States  for  the  evaluation  and 
accreditation  of  service  programs  for  blind 
people.  We  respectfully  invite  your  close 
attention  to  the  information  presented  here, 
emphasizing  at  the  outset  that  there  has  not 
yet  been  evolved  a  set  of  answers  to  all 
possible  questions  and  problems.  It  is  our 
belief,  however,  that  all  of  you  would  be 
concerned  and  interested  in  the  broad  out¬ 
line  of  this  proposal,  since  many  of  you 
undoubtedly  will  be  asked  to  participate  in 
the  practical  planning  which  will  be  under¬ 
taken. 

The  decision  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
bring  about  a  voluntary  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram  specifically  was  reached  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  on  October  26,  1961.  Among 
that  group  are  the  presidents  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind.  Others  among  the  trustees 
are  individuals  of  recognized  leadership  in 
each  of  the  several  specialized  categories  of 
service  programs  within  our  field.  Others 
are  outstandingly  dedicated  and  informed 
laymen  from  the  business  and  professional 
world  who  have  demonstrated  a  particular 
interest  in  matters  affecting  the  lives  of  blind 
persons.  Their  discussions  of  the  necessity 
for  clarification  of  the  needs  of  blind  people 


and  the  setting  of  standards  for  programs 
which  attempt  to  meet  those  needs  has  been 
stimulated,  in  general,  by  awareness  of 
opinion  from  two  important  segments  of 
our  population — 

1.  The  growing  expression  by  leaders  of 
service  programs  in  literature  or  at 
conventions  of  concern  about  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  standards  and  the  distortion  of 
the  public  image  of  their  agency  activi¬ 
ties;  and 

2.  The  repeated  expression  of  criticism  and 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  which  is  asked  to  support  the 
nation's  health  and  welfare  programs, 
including  the  area  of  blindness. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
itself,  through  facts  and  figures  accumu¬ 
lated  through  survey  and  research,  as  well 
as  the  constant  collection  of  opinion,  adds 
to  these  expressions  its  conviction  that  all 
too  many  blind  persons  are  not  receiving 
the  type  and  quality  of  services  which  are 
their  privilege  in  this  democracy. 

For  many  years,  there  have  been  various 
efforts  launched  to  identify  service  standards 
in  many  categories,  and  there  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  years  at  least  one  note¬ 
worthy  effort  to  bring  about  a  self-evalua¬ 
tion  by  agencies — the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 
Practice.  It  also  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  recent  progress  being  made  by  groups 
concerned  with  sheltered  workshops,  re¬ 
habilitation  centers,  guide  dog  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  libraries  serv¬ 
ing  blind  readers  to  set  forth  what  mini¬ 
mum  professional  standards  and  what 
proper  service  practices  should  be.  The  in¬ 
tent,  then,  of  the  Foundation’s  proposal  is 
to  assist  all  appropriate  groups  to  acceler¬ 
ate  their  studies;  to  expedite  the  creation  of 
a  national  structure  under  which  such 
groups  could  coordinate  their  efforts  and 
cooperate  for  achievement  of  common 
goals;  and  to  evolve  an  accrediting  system 
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which  would  be  respected  by  all  legitimate 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  which  even¬ 
tually  the  general  public  would  recognize 
as  a  guide  for  financial  support  and  a 
source  of  assurance  of  sound  services  for 
blind  people. 

To  accomplish  these  very  ambitious  and 
idealistic  goals,  the  Foundation’s  trustees 
have  authorized  and  instructed  the  staff  to 
work  out  plans  for  implementation  of  the 
general  objective.  The  first  major  step  will 
be  the  conduct  of  a  study — a  study  that 
will  utilize  and  adapt  the  experience  of 
other  professional  groups  and  associations 
to  project  the  method,  the  scope  and  the 
structure  necessary  to  carry  out  an  accred¬ 
itation  program  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind.  In  general,  the  Foundation  is  assum¬ 
ing  the  initial  responsibility  for  securing 
funds  and  the  retention  of  a  minimum  study 
staff  to  prepare  the  preliminary  plan  of 
action,  establish  an  advisory  study  group, 
arrange  for  the  participation  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  essential  organizations  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  system  for  the  selection  of  functional 
standard  setting  committees  and  a  plan  of 
committee  work.  Obviously,  it  will  require 
some  time  before  a  progress  report  on 
these  preliminary  phases  can  be  made,  and 
before  a  formal  system  for  the  receiving  of 
opinions  and  participation  of  others  is 
established.  We  profoundly  hope,  however, 
that  anyone  concerned  with  this  general 
problem  and  interested  in  this  proposal  will 
begin  communicating  their  ideas. 

As  stated  earlier,  specific  details  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  As  proposed  by 
Mr.  Noyes,  and  as  unanimously  endorsed 
by  his  collegues  on  our  board  of  trustees, 
the  original  statement  by  him  does  reveal 
certain  general  and  basic  principals  which 
we  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  will  be  following  throughout  this 
undertaking.  Excerpts  from  his  statement 
follow: 

.  .  We  are  all  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  publication,  during  past  months,  of 
general  criticisms  of  the  total  field  of  health 
and  welfare,  with  the  unavoidable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  improve- 
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ment.  In  summary,  these  large-scale  re¬ 
views  which  are  going  on  have  to  do  with 
efficiency  of  fund  raising,  efficiency  of 
administration,  clarity  of  purpose,  and  the 
raising  of  standards  of  service.  Our  special¬ 
ized  field  may  not  always  have  deserved 
some  of  the  sweeping  criticisms  which  have 
been  published  about  it.  All  too  often,  those 
who  are  rightly  interested  in  protecting  the 
public  and  the  client  from  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  inefficiency  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  information  and  standards  in  this 
field.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  we  are  all  too  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  public  is  con¬ 
fused  by  the  multiplicity  of  appeals  and 
that  at  both  national  and  local  level  there 
is  a  need  for  improvement  of  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  people,  both  administra¬ 
tively  and  professionally.  It  is  my  proposal 
to  you  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  accel¬ 
erate  through  some  form  of  voluntary 
standard-setting  and  evaluating  system  a 
general  improvement  in  these  conditions. 

“The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has,  over  the  years,  devoted  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  efforts  and  resources  to  ad¬ 
vancing  standards  of  services  for  blind 
persons.  For  at  least  ten  years,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  had  an  active  interest  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  some  form  of  ‘certifi¬ 
cation’  or  ‘accreditation’  for  client  service 
agencies.  Accreditation  or  the  setting  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  membership  in  national 
organizations  have  proven  their  value  in 
education,  health  care  and  social  welfare. 
Thus,  in  expressing  its  concern  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  standards  and  controls  in  the 
field  of  services  for  blind  persons,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  sim¬ 
ply  demonstrating  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
consonance  with  the  established  trends  to 
self-regulation  in  these  fields. 

“•  .  .  In  work  for  the  blind,  standards 
and  criteria  will  need  to  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  structures  and 
functions  of  the  operating  agencies.  The 
goal  ought  to  be,  at  this  time,  raising  of 
standards,  but  not  standardization. 

“It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  a  review 
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committee  of  this  board  asked  the  staff  to 
prepare  certain  basic  information  and 
recommendations,  and  my  report  is  based 
partly  upon  this  preliminary  work.  How¬ 
ever,  at  least  another  year  of  study  and 
preliminary  planning  undoubtedly  must  oc¬ 
cur.  Even  so,  there  are  certain  basic  ideas 
and  principles  which  seem  already  clear  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  them  as 
strong  suggestions.  As  1  see  it,  such  a  plan 
definitely  must  include  full  participation  by 
those  groups  in  the  United  States,  both 
specialized  and  generalized,  which  are  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  to  identify  standards  and 
evaluate  programs. 

“Each  of  the  primary  areas  should  have 
an  independent  but  coordinated  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  do  or  control  the  evaluating  work 
in  its  area.  ...  In  the  area  of  financial 
standards,  the  plan  should  include  the  full 
use  of  committees  of  auditors  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  such  organizations  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Social  Welfare  Assembly  and  the 
National  Information  Bureau.  .  .  . 


“We  all  recognize  that  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  factors  to  be  considered  before 
any  system  of  accrediting  of  service  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  launched  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  organizational  and  financial 
structure  of  the  national  body.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  I  wish  to  repeat  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  suggest  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  itself  conduct 
a  policing  program,  but  rather  that  it  would 
arrange  to  expedite  a  program  of  evaluation 
and  accreditation  which  would  find  its 
authority  in  a  democratic  representation  of 
all  legitimate  interests  in  this  field.  While 
all  of  us  commend  the  tremendous  effort 
now  being  put  forth  by  many  organizations 
in  the  interests  of  blind  persons,  I  hope  you 
also  will  agree  that  there  is  enough  mis¬ 
understanding,  misrepresentation  and  prob¬ 
able  ineffectual  activity  which  the  public  is 
being  asked  to  support,  that  we  all  should 
join  together  in  a  pioneering  effort  to  reduce 
these  confusions  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.” 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


CAB  DRIVERS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

“The  last  time  I  had  a  blind  guy  in  my 
cab  it  turned  out  to  be  a  real  thing,”  the 
driver  turned  and  said  to  me  about  half¬ 
way  from  LaGuardia  Airport  into  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

“Is  that  right?”  I  said.  I’m  wondering 
what’s  coming.  I'm  also  wondering  how  the 
“thing”  might  affect  my  own  immediate 
future. 

“Yeah,  I'll  say.  We  sure  ended  up  in  a 
lousy  mess  that  I  ain’t  going  to  forget  if  I 
live  a  million  years.  Man,  what  a  miserable 
rat.” 

I  waited  while  he  jockeyed  the  catapult¬ 
ing  cab  into  a  more  desirable  lane. 

.  .  .  Everyone  who  travels  has  a  set  of 
reactions  to  experiences  with  cab  drivers. 
Blind  persons  are  probably  even  more 
aware  of  them  as  important  to  mobility — 
and,  as  a  consequence,  even  more  conscious 
of  the  personalities  they  encounter  in  the 
form  of  cab  drivers.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  a  rather  congenial  and  definitely  friendly 
lot — a  long  parade  of  Good  Samaritans  in 
the  life  of  any  traveling  blind  person.  How¬ 
ever,  it  takes  all  kinds,  as  it  often  is  said, 
and  now  and  then  one  finds  himself  in  a 
taxi  with  a  driver  who  may  be  a  wee  bit 
odd,  more  silent  than  talkative,  irritated  at 
traffic  conditions,  passengers,  bill  collectors, 
or  his  wife.  Occasionally,  therefore,  a  blind 
person  must  be  prepared  to  employ  the  taxi 
as  just  that — a  conveyance — and  realize 
that  the  man  up  front  is  not  going  to  help 
with  information,  directions,  guide  service 
to  a  doorway,  or  luggage. 

When  I  got  in  the  taxi  at  the  airport 
that  day,  I  thought  I  detected  an  unfriendly 
demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  driver.  Gruffly 
he  asked  “Where  to?”  and  made  a  grum¬ 
bling  noise  that  signified  he  had  heard  my 
answer.  He  bounced  the  cab  into  the  main¬ 


stream  of  traffic  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
shake  it  apart.  He  jammed  the  gears  with 
an  obvious  desire  to  take  out  some  kind  of 
hostility  on  the  helpless  mechanism.  I  al¬ 
ready  had  catalogued  him  as  a  driver  from 
whom  there  could  be  no  companionship, 
much  less  any  dependability  at  the  end  of 
the  run.  At  any  rate  it  was  no  problem  be¬ 
cause  my  destination  was  the  Foundation — 
a  familiar  part  of  the  metropolitan  workl. 

The  driver’s  continued  silence  was  pro¬ 
found.  I  matched  him  by  keeping  quiet, 
too.  It  was  when  I  moved  to  light  a  cigar¬ 
ette  that  he  suddenly  broke  the  silence  and 
made  the  remark  about  the  last  time  he 
had  a  blind  person  in  his  cab.  .  .  . 

“Who?”  I  timidly  asked. 

“What  did  you  say,  Mac?” — swiveling 
his  head  around  to  look  at  me. 

“Who  was  the  miserable  rat — the  blind 
fellow?”  I  asked  in  a  tone  which  implied 
that  this  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  uncommon, 
or  especially  noteworthy. 

“Hell,  no,”  the  driver  shouted  over  the 
din  of  traffic  on  the  Triborough  Bridge.  “It 
was  that  miserable  bum  who  knocked  him 
down.” 

“Knocked  him  down?”  I,  too,  was  almost 
shouting.  “What  do  you  mean — knocked 
him  down?” 

“Well  now.  I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said,  settling 
his  head  midway  between  me  and  the  East 
River  Drive.  At  least  I  got  the  impression 
that  he  had  one  eye  on  the  road,  as  they 
say.  I  also  got  the  impression  he  really  was 
going  to  tell  me — even  if  “it  makes  me 
mad  as  hell  every  time  I  think  of  it.” 

“When  this  guy  got  in  my  cab  there  was 
another  fellow  with  him.  I  could  tell  right 
off  that  he  was  blind.  The  other  fellow  had 
to  help  him  get  in  the  cab.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  his  legs  and  he  had 
a  couple  of  crutches  he  was  walking  on  and 
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had  to  get  off  of  in  order  to  get  in  on  the 
seat.  They  told  me  they  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Staten  Island  ferry  slip  and  I  said  to 
them  ‘Sure  thing — glad  to  do  it.’  So  I  got 
them  down  to  the  intersection  just  across 
from  the  ferry  slip  and — I  forgot  to  tell 
you — this  was  right  at  the  height  of  the 
afternoon  rush.  There  was  a  cop  standing 
there  and  I  was  afraid  he  was  one  of  those 
who  likes  to  give  cab  drivers  a  hard  time. 
But  I  figured  ‘what  the  hell'  and  decided 
for  that  poor  guy  in  the  cab  I  just  had  to 
take  the  chance.  So  I  hauled  the  cab  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  I  could  and  they 
started  getting  out.  That’s  when  the  ruckus 
started.” 

“What  ruckus?”  I  asked  with  some  im¬ 
patience — we  were  almost  down  to  Six¬ 
teenth  Street  and  the  Foundation. 

“Well,  this  other  fellow  had  just  helped 
the  blind  man  onto  his  crutches  and  was 
starting  toward  the  curb  when  another  guy 
came  running  to  grab  the  cab.  You  know 
how  some  people  seem  to  go  crazy  when 
they  see  an  empty  cab  and  try  to  beat  every¬ 
body  else  out  of  it.  He  gave  the  blind  man 
a  shove  with  his  elbow  and  the  blind  man 
went  sprawling  on  the  pavement.  Oh,  man, 
what  a  miserable,  miserable  bum!" 

“Then  what  happened?”  We  had  only  a 
block  or  so  to  go. 

“The  son  of  a  gun  jumped  into  my  cab 
and  slammed  the  door  and  said — ‘Get 
going,  Mac.’  I  said  ‘Get  going  nothing. 
Nuts  to  you,  fella.  Get  out  and  help  that 
man  up  off  the  street.'  (The  other  fellow 
was  having  a  bad  time  trying  to  get  his 
friend  up  on  the  crutches).  The  bum  said 


to  me  again — ‘get  going  .  .  .  drive,  damn 
you!’  1  said  to  him  again — ‘I  ain’t  going  no 
place  until  you  get  out  and  help  that  man.’ 
Well,  just  about  then  that  cop  got  to  the 
door  of  the  cab  and  opened  it  and  got  hold 
of  the  passenger  by  the  arm  and  said  to 
him — ‘Out,  bud.’  The  man  got  out  and 
started  to  put  up  a  fight.  The  cop  pulled 
out  his  gun  and  yelled  at  the  man— ‘1  d 
just  as  soon  shoot  you  as  spit  on  you,  you 
miserable  rat.  I'll  even  use  this  pistol  over 
your  head  if  you  don’t  help  pick  up  that 
man,  and  pretty  damn  quick.'  Then  when 
the  fellow  was  back  up  the  cop  waived  his 
gun  at  this  bum  again  and  said,  ‘Dig  down, 
fella,  and  find  three  dollars.’  The  man  did. 
The  cop  said  ‘Now  give  the  money  fd  this 
fellow  so  he  can  pay  for  getting  his  friend’s 
suit  cleaned.  Now  you  get  going  before  1 
use  this  pistol  anyway.’ 

“Well,  you  should  have  seen  that  miser¬ 
able  cur  run.  He  forgot  all  about  my  cab 
— which  is  just  as  well  because  I  still  wasn’t 
going  to  take  him  anywhere.” 

“I  can't  say  as  how  I  blame  you,”  I  said, 
as  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  15  West  16th 
Street.  “How  much  is  the  meter,  driver?” 

The  transaction  completed — including 
the  offer  and  acceptance  of  a  reasonable 
tip — I  started  to  leave  the  cab.  The  driver 
was  ahead  of  me.  He  opened  the  door.  He 
lifted  me  from  the  back  seat.  He  virtually 
carried  me  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  open 
door  of  the  Foundation.  He  beamed  an  ef¬ 
fusive  and  very  friendly  “Are  you  sure 
you’re  all  right  now?”  and  returned  to  his 
cab.  He  hadn’t  seemed  to  notice  that  I 
wasn't  walking  on  crutches. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Ruff,  George  E.;  Levy,  Edwin  Z.;  Thaler,  Vic¬ 
tor  H.,  “Factors  Influencing  Reactions  to 
Reduced  Sensory  Input,”  Sensory  Depriva¬ 
tion,  Philip  Solomon,  et.  al.,  eds.  Harvard 
University  Press.  Cambridge.  1961.  pp.  72- 
90. 

Every  blind  individual  suffers  some  de¬ 
gree  of  sensory  deprivation.  While  others 
about  him  are  receiving  and  responding  to 
visual  stimuli,  he  is  partially  or  totally  iso¬ 
lated  from  these  stimuli.  Some  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  sensory  deprivation  upon  blind 
children  and  adults  have  already  been 
noted.  For  example,  it  is  almost  universally 
accepted  that  parents  and  teachers,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  inaccessibility  of  visual 
stimuli  to  blind  children,  should  make 
planned  efforts  to  provide  other  types  of 
stimulation  for  these  children,  hopefully 
offsetting  the  impact  of  sensory  depriva¬ 
tion.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  failure 
to  perceive  and  respond  to  visual  and  audi¬ 
tory  stimuli  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  deaf-blind  individual,  necessitating 
special  educational  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Within  recent  years,  investigators  with 
no  special  interest  in  blindness  have  be¬ 
come  engrossed  in  the  problems  of  sensory 
deprivation  for  other  reasons.  Many  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  interest  was  given  its  greatest 
impetus  by  D.  O.  Hebb,  who  used  sensory 
deprivation  as  a  technique  for  studying  per¬ 
ception.  More  recently,  research  workers 
have  experimentally  deprived  subjects  of 
one  or  more  senses  in  an  attempt  to  explore 
such  varied  phenomena  as  reality,  reality 
testing,  consciousness,  and  attention. 

Fundamentally,  these  experiments  are 
uncovering  facts  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
isolation  upon  the  human  organism.  This 
problem  is  not  new.  The  literature  contains 
reports  of  observations  of  philosophers, 
mystics,  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement. 


explorers,  and  shipwrecked  sailors.  These 
non-systematic  reports  mention  such  effects 
as  deterioration  in  the  ability  to  think  and 
reason,  perceptual  distortions,  gross  dis¬ 
turbances  in  feeling  states,  and  occurrence 
of  vivid  imagery.  Only  in  the  past  decade 
have  formal  and  scientific  means  been  used 
to  observe  and  report  on  the  impact  of  iso¬ 
lation  upon  individuals.  Most  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  so  new  that  they  only  suggest  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  findings  which 
will  be  made  in  the  years  ahead.  Already, 
however,  this  “pure”  research  is  paying 
dividends  in  helping  us  to  understand  the 
psychological  problems  which  may  be 
created  by  the  long-term  isolation  hypothe¬ 
sized  for  space  travel. 

Since  blindness,  in  the  last  analysis,  con¬ 
cerns  sensory  deprivation  and  isolation,  it 
is  possible  that  applications  of  the  findings 
of  these  studies  may  be  made  to  our  own 
field.  At  this  time,  these  applications  are 
not  clear,  but  they  merit  continued  interest 
and  analysis,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  have 
relevance  for  improving  the  quality  of  serv¬ 
ice  offered  to  blind  persons. 

THE  STUDY.  A  number  of  different  ex¬ 
periments  are  reported  by  the  authors.  How¬ 
ever,  all  of  them  have  common  elements, 
including  the  placing  of  a  subject  in  a 
soundproof  room  containing  a  bed,  a  re¬ 
frigerator  and  toilet  facilities.  “Subjects 
have  been  volunteers  and  non-volunteers 
from  both  military  and  civilian  popula¬ 
tions.”  Prior  to  each  experiment,  the  sub¬ 
ject  received  two  psychiatric  interviews  and 
a  battery  of  psychological  tests.  During  iso¬ 
lation,  skin  resistance  records  were  kept  to 
indicate  the  state  of  consciousness  and  the 
general  level  of  automatic  activity.  After 
the  experiment,  two  additional  psychiatric 
interviews  were  held  and  selected  psycho- 
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logical  tests  were  readministered.  Various 
combinations  of  deprivation  were  used.  In 
some  cases,  the  subjects,  sitting  or  lying 
alone  in  a  darkened  room,  followed  in¬ 
structions  to  estimate  the  passage  of  time, 
remained  silent  or  vocalized,  received  defi¬ 
nite  instruction  about  how  long  the  experi¬ 
ment  would  be  carried  on  or  no  instructions 
at  all.  In  some  instances,  the  eyes  were 
covered  with  frosted  goggles  and  the  ears 
were  exposed  to  white  noise  or  the  hum  of 
machinery.  A  final  experiment  ran  as  long 
as  the  subject  wished,  terminating  only 
when  he  required  termination. 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  findings  are  rich 
and  detailed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  re¬ 
view,  a  small  number  have  been  selected 
because  they  seem  to  have  special  interest 
for  those  working  in  service  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Under  conditions  of  isolation  and 
sensory  deprivation,  these  effects  seem  to 
have  occurred: 

1 )  “Most  subjects  .  .  .  became  preoccupied 
with  aches  and  pains  which  would  usually 
be  ignored.” 

2)  “.  .  .  sleep  represents  an  escape.” 

3)  “.  .  .  few  subjects  enjoy  food  itself.  Eat¬ 
ing  is  described  as  a  mechanical  procedure. 
In  the  dark,  different  foods  within  the 
same  category  may  be  undistinguishable.” 

4)  Not  uncommonly,  subjects  reported  en- 
topic  (relating  to  the  interior  of  the  eye) 
phenomena  such  as  spots,  amebic  move¬ 
ments,  and  light  and  dark  areas. 

5)  “Subjects  usually  plan  to  do  some  con¬ 
structive  thinking,  but  soon  find  they  have 
no  desire  to  consentrate.  Instead,  thoughts 
lazily  drift  through  the  mind  in  random 
sequence  .  .  .  Subjects  often  comment  on 
the  effortlessness  or  dream-like  quality  of 
their  thinking.” 

6)  “Subjects  commonly  begin  by  passing 
through  a  brief  period  of  anxiety.”  (In  two 
schizoid  individuals,  this  stage  progressed 
directly  to  panic) .  During  the  second  phase, 
subjects  structure  the  experiment  in  terms 


of  their  accustomed  patterns  of  experience.” 
That  is,  they  attempt  to  take  the  experience 
in  stride,  behaving  in  their  usual  ways  to 
the  situation.  “.  .  .  if  the  experiment  con¬ 
tinues  long  enough,  the  third  stage  is 
reached.  Anxiety  returns  and  thoughts  be¬ 
come  disorganized.”  This  stage  is  “marked 
by  discomfort  and  concern  over  the  in¬ 
ability  to  conduct  directed  thought.” 

7)  The  subjects  attempt  to  achieve  security 
in  isolation  by  structuring  it  for  themselves 
in  familiar  terms.  Thus,  in  moving  about 
the  room,  subjects  attempted  to  identify 
points  of  the  compass  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  spatial  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  various  objects  in  the  room.  Sub¬ 
jects  used  time  as  a  point  of  reference  in 
this  regard,  measuring  the  passage  of  hours 
through  hunger,  fatigue,  toilet  activities, 
and  beard  growth.  Most  subjects  felt  more 
comfortable  when  they  viewed  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  having  a  pre-determined  beginning 
and  end.  “If  the  sense  of  time  is  lost,  the 
experiment  seems  intolerable.”  Another 
method  of  structuring  used  by  the  subjects 
was  that  of  compulsive  activity,  e.  g.,  re¬ 
peating  poems,  solving  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems,  or  carrying  out  familiar  routines. 
“One  subject,  for  example,  was  consistently 
reassuring  himself  by  putting  on  his  glasses, 
even  though  he  was  in  total  darkness.” 

The  authors  conclude:  .  .  isolation 

‘destructures’  the  environment.  The  subject 
responds  by  restructuring  to  create  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  his  previous  existence. 
He  thus  restores  meaning  to  the  situation.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  At  this  stage  of  the 
development  of  sensory  deprivation  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  probably  too  early  to  suggest 
direct  applications  to  blindness.  However, 
some  of  the  data  seem  closely  related  to 
our  own  experience.  Obviously,  these  ex¬ 
periments  cannot  produce  in  the  subjects 
the  feelings  involved  in  the  experience  of 
new  blindness,  but  some  of  the  physical  re¬ 
sponses  to  sensory  deprivation  parallel 
those  observed  among  individuals  who  have 
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recently  lost  vision.  For  example,  the  need 
of  the  subjects  in  this  experiment  for  a  time 
structure,  confirms  the  validity  of  provid¬ 
ing  braille  watches  to  newly-blinded  in¬ 
dividuals.  Similarly  the  initial  painful  anx¬ 
iety,  and  possibly  panic,  felt  by  the  subjects 
seem  comparable  to  such  responses  among 
some  newly-blinded  individuals. 

However,  a  more  useful  general  formu¬ 
lation  is  that  of  destructuring.  As  found  in 
these  experiments,  sensory  deprivation  iso¬ 
lates  the  person  from  familiar  psychic  land¬ 
marks.  This  isolation  heightens  anxiety  and 
motivates  the  individual  to  seek  out  famil¬ 
iar  patterns  in  the  new  experience  which 
which  may  give  him  continuity  with  his 
old  self.  This  finding  suggests  two  vital 
implications  for  service  to  blind  persons. 
One  is  that  help  provided  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  blindness  should  include  assist¬ 
ance  with  the  problems  of  telling  time, 
spatial  orientation,  and  self-care.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  as  clear  a  picture  as  possible 


Job 

Conducted  by 

Last  month  this  column  outlined  the 
areas  that  should  be  included  in  an  agency’s 
personnel  practices.  That  outline  was  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  reader’s  reaction  may 
have  been  anything  but  an  eagerness  to 
take  a  critical  look  at  the  practices  within 
his  own  agency.  Yet,  such  a  review  will 
be  the  first  step  in  establishing  acceptable 
practices — again,  good  personnel  practices 
can  be  as  important  as  salary  ranges  in  both 
recruiting  and  retaining  well  qualified  staff 
members. 

In  order  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the 
areas  outlined  last  month  as  well  as  to  give 
encouragement  to  those  who  view  the 
policy  decisions  and  the  writing  up  of  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  as  a  task  that  is  too 


should  be  obtained  of  the  factors  in  a 
newly  blinded  person’s  pre-morbid  way  of 
life  which  provided  him  with  security  and 
ego  support.  Insofar  as  possible,  these  fac¬ 
tors  should  be  replicated  and  introduced 
into  the  life  space  of  the  newly  blinded  per¬ 
son  during  his  initial  adjustment. 

A  final  note  concerns  future  plans  for 
reviewing  other  isolation  studies.  Some 
readers  may  feel  that  these  studies  are  too 
“pure”  or  remote  from  the  concerns  of 
serving  blind  persons  and  that  further  re¬ 
views  of  such  studies  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  or  avoided  altogether.  Others 
may  feel  that,  despite  the  current  apparent 
remoteness  of  these  experiments  from  the 
concerns  of  everyday  life,  they  merit  ex¬ 
amination  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
ultimate  promise  of  guidance  for  us  in  our 
field  of  work.  We  would  like  to  have  read¬ 
ers  share  their  feelings  with  us.  Shall  we 
seek  out  and  review  more  of  these  sensory 
deprivation  studies? 


Talk 

John  R.  Butler 

bothersome  or  too  formidable,  a  case  his¬ 
tory  is  presented. 

The  case:  Mecklenburg  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  The  history:  Eighteen  months 
ago  the  board  of  directors  appointed  a  new 
executive  director.  Immediately,  as  new 
staff  members  were  to  be  recruited  to  carry 
out  the  agency’s  program,  the  executive  and 
the  board,  in  cooperation  with  the  staff, 
began  a  revision  of  the  Association’s  per¬ 
sonnel  practices.  Refinements,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  recognizes,  must  still  be  made  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  policy  changes  will  be  made  and 
new  policies  will  evolve.  The  Association’s 
revitalized  and  written  set  of  practices  fol¬ 
lows. 
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Personnel  Policies  and  Practices  of  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind 


The  Mecklenburg  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  attempts  to  secure  and  maintain 
outstanding  personnel  for  the  various  jobs  to 
be  done.  In  addition  to  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  normally  expected  of  employees,  the 
staff  members  are  expected  to  seek  excellence 
in  their  particular  fields  of  work.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  provide  staff  with  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  do  the  job.  Staff,  in  turn, 
should  be  constantly  seeking  ways  to  use 
these  resources  creatively.  We  must  not  only 
do  a  job,  but  we  must  find  better  ways  of 
doing  it,  and  we  must  constantly  grow  in 
skills  and  abilities. 

The  following  procedures  have  been  set  up 
by  the  board  of  directors  to  govern  the  super¬ 
vision  of  staff.  This  should  not  be  considered 
a  legal  document,  but  rather  a  guidepost  for 
staff  relationships. 

PERSONNEL  COMMITTEE 

A  personnel  committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
supervise  personnel  matters. 

SELECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Application  blanks  will  be  provided  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  travel  expenses  will  be  paid  for 
those  selected  for  interview  by  the  personnel 
committee. 

ORIENT  A  TION 

Beginning  Interview:  New  employees  will 
be  informed  immediately  on  beginning  work 
what  will  be  expected  of  them.  During  this 
first  interview  a  plan  for  orientation  will  be 
worked  out  by  supervisor  and  employee. 

The  Association  will  provide  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  for  each  new  employee. 

WORK  EVALUATION 

Every  employee  will  undergo  a  work  eval¬ 
uation  each  year,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
executive  secretary.  The  work  evaluation  for 
the  executive  secretary  will  be  conducted  by 
the  personnel  committee. 

The  purposes  of  the  work  evaluation  are 
to  determine  how  well  the  employee  is  doing 
his  or  her  job  and  whether  a  salary  increase 
is  to  be  offered  for  the  coming  year. 

TERM  IN  A  TION 

Employees  are  requested  to  give  as  much 
notice  as  possible  in  the  event  of  voluntary 
termination.  The  Agency  will  give  at  least 
thirty  days  notice  when  an  employee  is  ter¬ 
minated  involuntarily. 

Upon  termination  for  any  reason  a  termina¬ 
tion  interview  will  be  granted  the  employee 
to  discuss  evaluating  the  employee’s  work 
with  the  Agency.  A  summary  of  this  interview 
will  be  made  and  this  will  be  used  whenever 
references  are  required. 

When  an  employee  is  terminated  involun¬ 


tarily  by  the  Agency  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  employee  and  no 
notice  is  given,  or  less  than  thirty  days  is 
given,  the  Agency  will  pay  severance  pay 
based  on  thirty  days  at  regular  pay  less  the 
amount  of  notice  given. 

GRIEVANCES 

Grievances  are  welcome  any  time  and  may 
be  presented  to  the  executive  secretary.  The 
employees  may  appeal  any  decision  to  the 
personnel  committee.  The  executive  secretary 
shall  be  required  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
personnel  committee  at  the  request  of  any 
employee  who  wishes  to  present  a  grievance. 

INSURANCE 

1)  Hospitalization:  The  local  office  of  the 
Hospital  Savings  Association  handles  the  group 
insurance  plan  of  the  Association.  The  cost  for 
this  insurance  is  borne  by  the  employee.  If  an 
employee  wishes  to  participate  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  bookkeeper. 

2)  Workmen’s  Compensation:  Workmen’s 
Compensation  is  carried  by  the  Agency  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

RETIREMENT 

Employees  are  covered  in  the  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Association, 
Inc.  The  Agency  contributes  5  per  cent  of  the 
employee’s  annual  salary  and  the  employee 
contributes  the  same  amount  to  the  retirement 
fund. 

VAC  A  TION 

1)  Professional  employees  will  receive  va¬ 
cation  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  (15)  working  days 
(three  weeks)  per  year  worked.  Upon  ter¬ 
mination,  the  Association  will  pay  the  em¬ 
ployees  for  any  earned  vacation  not  taken, 
and  will  deduct  from  the  final  check  for  any 
vacation  time  taken  which  was  not  earned. 

2)  Clerical  staff  is  provided  one  week  va¬ 
cation  the  first  year  and  two  weeks  each  year 
until  the  fifteenth  year  at  which  time  and 
therefore  three  weeks  will  be  provided. 

3)  Vacation  earned  one  year  cannot  be 
carried  over  to  the  next. 

4)  Vacation  slips  are  available  on  which 
to  request  vacation  and  time  off.  Any  such 
vacation  or  time  off  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  executive  secretary. 

5)  No  vacation  is  provided  for  temporary 
staff. 

HOLIDA  YS 

The  holidays  which  are  to  be  observed  are: 
New  Year’s  Day,  Easter  Monday,  Independ¬ 
ence  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

When  a  holiday  falls  during  a  vacation 
period  this  day  will  not  be  counted  as  vaca¬ 
tion  time. 
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LEAVES 

1)  Sick:  One  day  per  month  worked  per 
year  will  be  granted  for  sick  leave  accumu¬ 
lative  to  sixty  days.  Extended  illness  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  personnel  committee  on 
an  individual  basis. 

2)  Jury  Duty:  In  case  an  employee  is 
called  to  jury  duty  time  off  will  be  granted 
if  the  employee  gives  the  Association  any 
amount  he  received  from  the  city,  state,  or 
federal  court  for  such  services. 

3)  Other:  Leaves  may  be  granted  for  any 
reason  at  the  discretion  of  the  personnel  com¬ 
mittee. 

4)  Personal  Leave:  Employees  may  take 
two  hours  per  month  personal  leave  in  which 
to  handle  personal  business. 

5)  Sabbatical  Leave:  Leave  will  be  given  to 
professional  staff  at  the  completion  of  each 
seven  years  of  continuous  employment  for 
three  months  with  pay  to  engage  in  some  ac¬ 
tivity  which  will  improve  his  professional  abil¬ 
ity  or  standing. 

6)  Educational  Leave:  Educational  leave 
may  be  granted  to  professional  employees  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  after 
two  years’  employment  and  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  one  academic  year  for  graduate 
study.  The  leave  may  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  for  a  second  academic  year. 
However,  not  more  than  two  full  academic 
years  of  educational  leave  will  be  granted  to 
any  one  employee. 

During  the  time  the  employee  is  on  educa¬ 
tional  leave  there  is  no  loss  of  seniority,  re- 
j  tirement,  or  vacation. 

The  employee  will  receive  financial  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  time  he  is  on  educational 
leave  at  a  rate  of  one-third  of  his  regular 
pay,  not  to  exceed  $1,500.00  in  any  one  year. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Office  hours  are  from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.  Monday  through  Friday.  Employees 
should  keep  a  record  of  time  worked  and 
notify  bookkeeper  each  week  of  any  time 
over  forty  hours.  Clerical  staff  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  overtime  by  being  paid  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  regular  pay  scale  or  may  take 
compensatory  time  off.  Professional  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  may  take  compensatory  time 
off. 

Lunch  may  be  taken  at  the  employee’s 
convenience  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Not  more  than  one  hour  will  be  taken  for 
lunch. 

AUTOMOBILE  ALLOWANCE 

Whenever  possible  employees  should  use 
the  Agency  car  for  Agency  business.  When 
this  is  not  possible  staff  will  be  compensated 
for  use  of  their  own  car  at  the  rate  of  eight 
cents  per  mile. 

The  foregoing  case  history  demonstrates 
the  strides  one  organization  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  in  personnel  administration.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  of  the  Mecklenburg  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  not  presented  as  a  model  or  an 
ideal  for  other  agencies.  But  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Association  may  spur 
others  on  to  aggressive  action,  action  that 
is  suited  to  the  organization’s  particular 
needs.  An  agency  planning  such  action  will 
do  well  to  set  high  goals — goals  higher  than 
appear  attainable  right  now. 


NR  A  Elects  New  Officers 


Following  the  October  2-4,  1961,  annual 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  con¬ 
vention,  held  in  San  Francisco,  C.  Esco 
Obermann  stepped  into  the  Association's 
presidency.  Dr.  Obermann,  who  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center,  succeeded  Mary  E.  Switzer, 
director  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation. 

The  post  of  president-elect,  vacated  by 
Dr.  Obermann,  went  to  Don  L.  Russell,  the 
state  director  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
Arkansas.  Russell  will  succeed  the  present 
president  at  the  close  of  the  Association’s 


conference  this  year,  slated  to  take  place  in 
Detroit,  October  22-24. 

In  another  action  during  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  meeting,  F.  Ray  Power  was  re-elected 
as  treasurer.  Power  is  director  of  the  West 
Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation. 

New  members  elected  to  the  NRA  board 
of  directors  are:  A.  Ray  Dawson,  director 
of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  Richmond  (Virginia)  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  Hospital,  and  Theodore  D. 
Wheaton,  chief  of  civilian  personnel,  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Mow  THERE'S  an  Idea  .  .  . 

VOLUNTEER  PLANNING 

By  Wilmer  Froistad,  formerly  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  2 


Many  agencies  serving  blind  persons  use 
volunteer  workers.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  work  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  for  the  blind  without  their 
faithful  corps  of  volunteer  workers.  Church 
Work  Among  the  Blind,  of  the  Episcopal 
Community  Services  of  Philadelphia,  has 
developed  a  program  of  volunteer  services 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  other  agencies. 

Though  its  name  might  suggest  other¬ 
wise,  the  program  of  Church  Work  Among 
the  Blind  is  a  non-denominational  one.  It 
was  created  originally  to  provide  service  to 
elderly  blind  persons  who  lacked  personal 
contacts  and  were  homebound.  However,  as 
time  went  on  its  services  were  extended  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
problem  of  isolation  and  the  need  for  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  and  communication  with 
others  were  not  limited  to  elderly  persons. 

The  first  visit  to  each  new,  prospective 
client  is  made  by  the  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  her  professional  associate.  Indeed, 
a  number  of  contacts  may  be  made  before 
a  volunteer  worker  is  asked  to  visit  or 
phone  a  client.  The  special  quality  of 
Church  Work  Among  the  Blind  is  that  the 
kind  of  help  given  and  the  volunteer  chosen 
to  give  the  service  are  determined  after 
careful  professional  evaluation  of  the  kind 
of  service  needed.  The  result  at  its  best  is 
a  relationship  which  was  beautifully  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  remark  of  one  blind  client  to 
her  volunteer:  “You  are  almost  part  family 
and  part  caseworker,  but  you're  not  really 
any  of  these." 

The  volunteers  serving  blind  people  are 
in  a  very  real  way  a  part  of  the  staff  of 
Church  Work  Among  the  Blind.  There  are 
more  than  150  of  them  living  in  various 
parts  of  Philadelphia.  Each  person  is  se¬ 


lected  with  care  on  the  basis  of  interest, 
personality,  and  his  or  her  understanding 
of  people.  Assurance  that  the  volunteer  will 
be  faithful  in  carrying  out  assignments  is 
an  important  consideration.  Recruitment, 
for  the  most  part,  is  on  the  basis  that  the 
successful  volunteer  makes  the  best  recruit¬ 
ing  agent  since  his  own  satisfaction  in  giv¬ 
ing  service  and  his  standards  of  value  pro¬ 
vide  an  initial  screening  of  potential  work¬ 
ers. 

New  candidates  apply  for  membership 
in  the  corps  and  are  interviewed  by  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  program,  Mrs.  Nina-Marie 
Gideon,  who  is  an  enthusiast,  but  a  discern¬ 
ing  one.  Mrs.  Gideon  has  high  standards  of 
service  and  manages  to  communicate  her 
dedication  to  those  who  work  with  her. 
Those  selected  attend  a  three-day  training 
session  held  each  fall,  but  training  goes  on 
continuously  through  informal  individual 
conferences  and  through  monthly  bulletins 
sent  out  by  Mrs.  Gideon.  Each  volunteer 
submits  a  short  monthly  written  report  on 
each  client  for  whom  he  or  she  is  respon¬ 
sible. 

As  Mrs.  Gideon  puts  it:  “What  we  are 
really  doing  is  trying  to  restore  communi¬ 
cation."  The  Church  Work  staff  of  three, 
and  its  volunteers,  help  those  who  have  lost 
touch  with  other  people  and  the  outside 
world  to  develop  personal  contacts  and  to 
become  active  in  a  church,  a  club  for 
elderly  persons,  or  to  seek  professional 
help  when  that  is  desirable.  The  average 
caseload  of  the  agency  is  about  200  blind 
persons,  but  people  are  constantly  being 
added  while  services  for  others  are  being 
discontinued  because  the  individuals  are 
once  again  able  to  manage  for  themselves. 

Referrals  for  service  come  from  hos- 
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pitals,  clinics,  social  agencies,  the  State  Of¬ 
fice  for  the  Blind,  and  from  individual  doc¬ 
tors  and  clergymen.  Many  clients  are 
carried  cooperatively  with  social  workers, 
visiting  nurses,  or  home  teachers  of  other 
agencies.  Although  its  activities  are  carried 


on  with  a  large  corps  of  volunteers,  Church 
Work  Among  the  Blind  is  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  with  all  that  this  implies  as  to 
standards  of  service,  respect  for  the  privacy 
and  wishes  of  its  clients,  and  concern  for 
building  their  self-sufficiency. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  Adapting  Materials  for  Educating  Blind 
Children  with  Sighted  Children.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The 
State  Education  Department,  Bureau  for 
Handicapped  Children.  Albany,  New  York. 
1961.  41  pp.  This  manual  was  published 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  further 
development  of  creative  materials  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  young  child  who  is  blind  and 
which  can  be  used  by  both  sighted  and  blind 
children.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  I,  Kindergarten,  includes  a  section  A, 
Academic  Readiness  and  B,  Small  Group 
Activities.  Within  these  categories,  the  vari¬ 
ous  games,  aids  and  adaptations  are  fully 
described  and  illustrated.  Part  II,  The 
Grades,  is  divided  as  the  above  material 
and  covers  arithmetic,  writing,  tests  and 
many  other  tools  and  equipment.  The  book¬ 
let  should  have  appeal  for  both  regular 
teachers  and  special  resource  teachers. 

★  “Orientation  of  Bats  and  Men  By  Ultra¬ 
sonic  Echo  Location,”  by  L.  Kay.  British 
Communications  and  Electronics,  August 
1961.  For  many  years  the  ability  to  catch 
insects  on  the  wing  using  ultrasonic  waves 
has  puzzled  workers  in  this  field  of  research. 
A  way  in  which  they  may  do  it  is  suggested 
in  this  article  and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
model  to  demonstrate  the  theory  may  form 
the  basis  of  a  guidance  device  for  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

★  “Severe  Visual  Handicap  and  Kinesthe- 
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tic  Figural  After-Effects,”  by  Seymour  Axel¬ 
rod.  Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills,  October 
1961.  Thirty-three  severely  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (legally  blind)  high  school  students 
were  compared  with  33  normally  sighted 
students  in  amount  of  kinesthetic  figural 
after-effects  (KFAE)  at  0,1, 2, 4,  and  6  min. 
after  a  60-sec.  inspection  period.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  conclusion  of  this  study 
are  described  in  detail. 

★  “Typewriting  Instruction  for  Partially 
Seeing  and  Blind  Children.”  Exceptional 
Children,  September  1961.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  describe  adaptations  and 
adjustments  of  ordinary  typewriting  to  the 
needs  of  visually  handicapped  children.  The 
article  is  organized  under  the  following 
topics:  Background  Information  About  the 
Child,  General  Approach  to  Typewriting, 
Preparing  the  Child  for  Typewriting,  De¬ 
veloping  Skills  and  Procedures,  and  En¬ 
couraging  Original  Typewriting. 

★  “Putting  English  Into  Practice,”  by  Ber¬ 
nice  Grubbs.  Elementary  English,  May 
1961.  A  fourth  grade  teacher  started  a  pen 
pal  club  between  her  students  and  a  fourth 
grade  class  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Her  class  was  able  to  learn 
enough  braille  to  decipher  the  letters  sent 
by  the  blind  children,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  worthwhile  and  successful  experi¬ 
ment.  The  project  was  climaxed  by  an 
actual  visit  to  the  school  for  the  blind. 
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★  “From  Devoted  Hands,”  by  Violet 
Wood.  Coronet,  October  1961.  A  descrip¬ 
tive  article  about  volunteer  braille  transcrib¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  There  are  now  4,000 
certified  braillists  listed  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  about  4,000  uncertified  vol¬ 
unteers  who  are  sufficiently  qualified  for 
simple  brailling.  Several  of  the  large  braille 
groups  are  mentioned  and  the  work  they 
are  doing  is  outlined. 

★  The  IHB  Way,  An  Approach  to  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  Blind  Persons.  Brooklyn,  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  of  the  Blind,  1961.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the  IHB 
approach  to  service  to  blind  persons  in  non¬ 
technical  terms.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  edi¬ 
tors  have  tried  to  introduce  the  services  by 
presenting  a  hypothetical  case.  Then,  in 
narrative  terms,  outlines  are  drawn  of  the 
major  services. 

★  Treasures  At  My  Finger  Tips,  by  Brother 
Roberto.  Notre  Dame,  Dujarie  Press,  1961. 
A  children’s  biography  of  Louis  Braille, 
printed  as  part  of  the  “Catholic  Heritage 
Series”  for  grades  4-6.  Most  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  taken  from  the  Alvin  Kugelmass 
book  Louis  Braille,  Windows  for  the  Blind. 

★  Louis  Braille,  by  Norman  Wymer.  Lon¬ 
don,  Oxford  University  Press.  One  of  the 
monographs  in  the  “Lives  of  Great  Men 
and  Women”  series.  This  is  an  easy-to-read 
biography  with  a  bibliography  at  the  end 
which  indicates  that  the  author  has  re¬ 
searched  his  material.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated. 


★  Be  Ready  With  Bells  and  Drums,  by 
Elizabeth  Kata.  New  York,  St.  Martin’s 
Press,  1961.  A  novel  about  a  young  girl 
who  was  blinded  by  an  accident  when  she 
was  five.  The  story  also  deals  with  racial 
tolerance. 

★  A  Laughter  in  the  Lonely  Night,  by 
Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.  New  York,  Paul  S. 
Eriksson,  1961.  Short  autobiographical 
sketches  of  fifteen  men  and  women  who 
work  at  Abilities  Inc.  There  are  a  number 
of  blind  persons  in  this  group. 

★  “Elizabeth  and  Her  Captain,”  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Robinson.  Good  Housekeeping,  Sep¬ 
tember  1961.  A  short  story  about  a  woman 
and  her  guide  dog  who  is  getting  too  old  to 
work  any  longer.  It  is  non-sentimental  and 
realistic. 

★  “Books  for  the  Blind,”  by  Frederick  J. 
Moffitt.  School  Life,  September  1961.  An 
article  which  describes  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress's  program  of  books  for  the  blind.  It 
covers  the  selection  of  books,  the  variety 
of  reading  matter  that  is  available,  and  it 
also  includes  some  information  about  vol¬ 
unteer  braille  transcribers. 

★  A  Girl  and  Five  Brave  Horses,  by 
Sonora  Carver.  New  York,  Doubleday, 
1961.  An  account  of  the  author’s  life.  She 
was  a  stunt  horse  rider  who  jumped  horses 
from  great  heights  into  a  tank  of  water. 
Although  she  was  blinded  as  a  result  of  a 
jump  she  continued  her  career. 


CORRECTION 


Among  the  agencies  listed  as  sponsors  of 
the  May  1961  Conference  on  the  Multiple- 
Handicapped  Blind  Child,  New  Outlook  for 
November  1961,  p.  286,  should  have  been 
included  the  Bureau  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren,  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
On  the  same  page  Dr.  Elizabeth  Langley 
should  have  been  identified  as  Supervising 


Consultant,  Children’s  Service,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Contrary  to 
the  impression  that  might  have  been  conveyed 
through  the  erroneous  identification,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  directly  involved  in  New  York 
State’s  educational  services  for  blind  children, 
that  being  a  responsibility  primarily  of  the 
State  Education  Department. 
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Recognition  Award  to  Dr.  Jessie  Royer-Greaves 


Dr.  Jessie  Royer-Greaves,  Paoli,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  named  winner  of  the  $1,000 
Lane  Bryant  Award  to  an  individual,  at  the 
Lane  Bryant  Annual  Awards  luncheon  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  No¬ 
member  16,  1961.  Presentation  of  the 
award  for  outstanding  voluntary  service  to 


the  community  was  made  to  Dr.  Greaves 
by  Raphael  Malsin,  president,  Lane  Bryant, 
Inc.,  before  an  audience  of  over  300  edu¬ 
cators  and  government  and  business  leaders. 
Dr.  Greaves  was  selected  for  the  award  for 
her  work  with  mentally  retarded  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Forty  years  ago  she  founded  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  and  has  spent 
a  lifetime  dedicated  to  helping  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  youngsters  to  become  useful  citizens. 
Hers  was  the  first,  and  remains  one  of  the 
few  schools  for  blind,  mentally  retarded 
children  in  this  country. 

Established  in  1948,  these  annual  awards 
are  presented  each  year  to  recognize  and 
encourage  voluntary  projects  benefiting  any 
phase  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Two 
awards  of  $1,000  each  are  presented,  one 
to  an  individual  and  one  to  a  group.  The 
group  award  this  year  was  presented  to  the 
Citizens’  Committee  of  the  North  End, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  an  interracial  group 
which  has  won  a  ten-year  struggle  to  over¬ 
come  the  problems  of  their  fellow-citizens 
in  an  overcrowded,  crime-ridden  section  of 
their  city  through  the  completion  of  the 
George  A.  Parker  Center  for  recreational, 
educational  and  welfare  services. 

Lane  Bryant  is  an  American  group  of 
women's  clothing  stores  named  for  the 
founder,  a  widow  who  started  the  business 
in  1900  by  sewing  to  support  her  small  son. 


Appointments 


★  Frederick  C.  Lindberg  is  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  rehabilitation  and  social  service  of 
the  Office  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Previously  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Michigan)  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  thirty- 
seven-year-old  Lindberg  holds  a  master  of 
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social  work  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

★  George  Naylor  has  been  appointed  Di¬ 
rector,  Department  of  Program  Support,  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
with  principal  responsibility  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation's  fund  raising  program. 

First  associated  with  the  Foundation  in 
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1957,  Mr.  Naylor  has  served  in  various 
capacities  since  then  except  for  one  year 
when  he  was  on  leave  of  absence  to  carry 
out  an  assignment  for  the  United  Nations 
in  Greece.  Most  recently  he  had  been  one 
of  the  Foundation's  field  representatives. 

Mr.  Naylor  holds  the  graduate  degree  in 
social  work  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  School  of  Social  Service.  Among  his 
previous  positions  were  those  of  Director, 
Division  of  Child  Care,  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  New  York; 
Administrator,  Children’s  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  and  Assistant  Supervisor,  Chil¬ 
dren's  Aid  Society,  Buffalo. 


News 


★  The  nation's  first  rehabilitation-research- 
training  center  has  been  established  at  New 
York  University’s  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  has  announced  an  annual 
grant  of  $500,000  for  the  center;  a  $390,000 
installment  has  already  been  made  for  the 
current  academic  year.  The  facilities  of  the 
Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  A.  Rusk,  will  be  used  for  research  in 
rehabilitation  and,  simultaneously,  the 
training  of  short-supply  professional  re¬ 
habilitation  workers  in  a  clinical  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Commenting  upon  the  initial  grant,  Miss 
Switzer  termed  it  “a  significant  stride  to¬ 
ward  increasing  our  scientific  knowledge, 
and  training  of  professional  workers  so  des¬ 
perately  needed  to  restore  our  handicapped 
people  to  independence  and  to  relieve  them, 
their  families,  and  the  public  of  the  spectre 
of  long-term  dependency.” 


★  Lloyd  A.  Mashburn,  previously  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  in  California  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  twelve-member  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  by  HEW  Secretary  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  Mashburn  succeeds  James  A.  Brown- 
low,  and  will  serve  a  four-year  term. 

The  twelve-member  National  Advisory 
Council  reviews  applications  for  grants  sub¬ 
mitted  by  private  nonprofit  groups  and  pub¬ 
lic  organizations  to  help  finance  research 
and  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
solve  vocational  rehabilitation  problems  of 
nation-wide  significance. 


Briefs 


★  David  Abraham,  the  man  responsible 
for  putting  over  15,000  braille  writers  into 
use  for  blind  persons,  retired  on  November 
1,  1961,  from  his  post  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Howe  Press  of  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Abraham  had  been  with  Perkins  since 
1934,  when  he  joined  the  faculty  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  industrial  arts.  Immediately 
prior  to  World  War  II  he  worked  on  a 
braille  writer  of  radical  design  known  as 
the  Perkins  Brailler.  When  the  war  ended, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Howe  Press,  the 
department  of  Perkins  which  embosses 
books  in  braille  and  manufactures  appli¬ 
ances  for  blind  persons.  Here,  he  designed 
the  necessary  tools  for  producing  his  popu¬ 
lar  brailler. 

Succeeding  him  is  Harry  J.  Friedman, 
until  recently  a  department  head  with  the 
Raytheon  Company  of  Waltham.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  assistant  plant  manager  with 
Ace  Electronics  of  Sommerville. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done.77 


— Helen  Keller 


Family  Life  Education 

and  Work  With  The  Blind 

H.  KENNETH  FITZGERALD,  D.S.W. 


Work  for  the  blind  today  is  in  a  very 
critical  period.  Critical,  because  it  is  at  a 
crossroad.  It  is  in  a  period  of  turmoil  and 
ferment.  It  is  in  a  period  of  revolution;  a 
quiet  revolution,  it  is  true,  but  an  effective 
one.  There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  his¬ 
torical  approach  of  dealing  with  blindness 
on  primarily  an  emotional  basis.  There  is 
recognition  that  a  growing  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  fields  of  psychology,  social 
work,  psychiatry,  medicine,  sociology,  so¬ 
cial  research  and  others,  are  applicable  in 
helping  more  and  more  blind  people  to 
achieve  higher  levels  of  independence. 
Consequently,  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  blind  persons  are  going  through 
periods  of  self-examination:  some  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  doing  all  that  they 
should;  others  are  making  changes  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  new  demands  and  new  pressures 
within  their  communities;  still  others  are 
saying,  help  us  to  find  the  way.  We  know 
that  there  is  much  new  knowledge  and 
skill  available.  How  can  we  learn  to  use  it 
more  effectively? 

Among  the  forward-looking  steps  being 
taken  by  a  number  of  organizations  and 
agencies  today  are  the  increased  use  of 
professional  services,  the  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  of  rehabilitation  training,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  community  educational  ef¬ 
forts  designed  to  open  up  new  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  persons,  and  the 
utilization  of  generic  community  agencies 
for  providing  some  basic  services  for  blind 
persons.  At  another  level  we  see  still  ad¬ 
ditional  forward  steps.  For  example,  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  training 


Dr.  Fitzgerald,  a  Held  representative  on  the  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  delivered  this 
Paper  at  a  meetina  of  the #  Rhode  Island  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  last  spring. 


of  mobility  therapists;  a  study  of  home 
teachers,  to  determine  what  they  do,  what 
they  can  do,  and  how  they  can  learn  to  do 
it.  At  still  a  third  level  we  see  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  agencies  either  undergoing 
self-study  and  self-evaluation  or  seeking 
outside  consultation  to  participate  in 
agency  reviews.  Over  and  above  these  in¬ 
dividual  agency  studies,  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities  have  engaged  in  complete  com¬ 
munity-wide  surveys.  All  of  these  activities 
are  indications  of  the  numerous  efforts 
taking  place  today  to  improve  services  for 
blind  persons,  and  thereby  to  help  them 
achieve  higher  levels  of  independence. 

As  we  see  these  and  other  advances  be¬ 
ing  made,  there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on 
integration  of  blind  persons.  Experts  in 
work  with  the  blind  believe  we  “have 
reached  the  point  at  which  blindness  need 
no  longer  be  an  obstacle  to  complete 
social,  vocational  and  personal  integration 
into  society.  The  barriers  that  now  remain 
are  in  the  minds  of  both  blind  and  seeing 
men.  - 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  aiding 
individual  blind  persons  to  take  forward 
steps.  Today,  blind  persons  fill  positions 
ranging  from  factory  worker  to  factory 
executive.  There  are  blind  lawyers,  judges 
and  legislators,  businessmen,  housewives, 
professors,  insurance  agents,  and  others. 
For  the  greater  number,  however,  many 
doors  are  still  closed.  A  clutter  of  tradi¬ 
tional  attitudes  constitutes  a  substantial 
impediment  to  further  progress. 

We,  and  more  particularly  a  group  like 
yours,  are  all  very  much  aware  of  the 
stereotypes  of  the  blind  beggar  and  the 
blind  genius,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of 
extrasensory  compensations.  We  are  fur¬ 
ther  aware  that  the  predominant  attitudes 
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of  the  public  still  vacillate  far  too  often 
between  stifling  sympathy  and  avoidance. 
These  attitudes  obviously  react  upon  the 
individual  who  is  blind,  as  he,  too,  is  a 
product  of  our  culture. 

Recent  research  studies  carried  out  in 
Pennsylvania,4  and  current  research  studies 
being  carried  out  at  the  Research  Center  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  of 
Columbia  University,3  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  blind  persons’  own  attitudes  and 
conceptions  are  related  to  what  key  figures 
in  their  social  milieu  expect  of  them.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  kind  of  mirror-re- 
flection — the  blind  person  tends  to  reflect 
those  levels  of  confidence  and  to  possess 
those  attitudes  about  himself  and  his  disa¬ 
bility  which  are  expressed  by  his  more 
intimate  personal  and  social  contacts. 

From  the  family  casework  field  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  interrelationships  that 
exist  between  family  members  can  be  the 
most  basic  factor  in  an  individual  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  to  our  understanding 
of  the  problem  brought  before  us  and  can 
serve  as  the  main  guide  lines  to  formulate 
our  helping  methodology. 

In  a  recent  publication  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  entitled  Social 
Casework  and  Blindness,  there  is  an  entire 
chapter  devoted  to  the  subject,  “The  Fam¬ 
ily  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Persons.” 
It  begins: 

“If  we  are  to  understand  blind  people 
and  help  them  make  the  best  use  of  their 
capacities,  it  is  essential  to  understand  the 
ways  in  which  other  significant  people  in¬ 
fluence  them  as  well  as  the  ways  they 
influence  others.  The  family  provides  a  close 
network  of  inter-personal  influences  which 
affects  what  blindness  comes  to  mean  to  the 
blind  person,  what  he  does  with  it,  and  the 
outcome  of  plans  made  with  him. 

“This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  instance 
of  children.  What  parents,  sometimes 
grandparents  or  other  relatives,  believe  and 
feel  about  their  children,  what  goals  they 
have  for  them,  and  how  they  behave 
toward  them  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
development  of  their  children.  In  the  case 


of  a  young  child  who  is  blind,  the  key  to 

the  world  is  held  by  parents.” 

In  other  words,  the  blind  person  cannot 
be  understood  as  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  in  the  words  of  the  famous  author, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  “I  am  ...  a  part  of  all  that 
I  have  touched  and  that  has  touched 
me.  .  .  .”5 

The  Parents’  Role  in  Education 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  witness  to 
the  changed  patterns  of  education  for  blind 
children.  In  many  communities  today,  par¬ 
ents  have  a  choice  of  enrolling  their  sons 
or  daughters  in  a  local  public  or  parochial 
school,  or  sending  them  to  a  residential 
school,  whichever  seems  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  choice.  The  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  change  in  attitude,  followed  by 
open  doors  in  many  community  schools. 

Parents  have  also  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  other  programs  and  services.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  surge  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  oxygen 
in  incubators,  commencing  in  the  late  30’s 
and  conquered  for  the  most  part  in  1954. 
One  of  the  early  steps  which  parents  of 
these  children  took,  in  many  instances,  was 
to  band  together  in  groups  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  about  blindness.  They  were  posi¬ 
tively  motivated  to  reach  a  degree  of  un¬ 
derstanding  about  their  child’s  disability 
that  would  enable  them  to  go  on  to  other 
experiences  successfully.  To  achieve  this 
understanding,  these  parents  asked  for  and 
received  valuable  technical  and  tactical 
support  from  our  professional  colleagues. 
In  several  instances,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  address  such  groups.  Thus,  as  we  review 
and  re-examine  the  effectiveness  of  par¬ 
ents’  groups,  we  fully  realize  that  one  of 
the  early  steps  to  help  them  achieve  their 
effectiveness  was  the  formation  of  family 
education  programs  geared  to  help  them. 
We  are  witnessing  another  forward  move¬ 
ment  today  on  the  part  of  parents  of  multi¬ 
handicapped  blind  children. 
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As  one  scans  the  horizon  of  agencies 
and  organizations  for  the  blind  today,  he 
can  quickly  ask,  why  is  this  method  or  ap¬ 
proach  of  family  life  education  not  more 
widely  used  in  work  with  the  adult  blind? 
It  is  most  conspicuous  for  its  relative  ab¬ 
sence.  Ninety  per  cent  of  blind  people  are 
over  twenty  years  of  age;  yet  we  can 
identify  but  few  agencies  that  actually 
carry  out  family  education  programs.  True, 
many  agencies  attempt  such  education  on 
an  individual  case  basis,  but  its  effective¬ 
ness  is  frequently  diluted  by  lack  of  time 
and  follow-up,  due  to  heavy  case  loads 
and  many  other  pressures  and  demands  of 
the  job.  Also,  the  individual  approach  fre¬ 
quently  doesn’t  allow  for  the  breadth  of 
subject  matter  that  could  be  introduced  in 
family  education  programs. 

To  be  more  specific,  what  kinds  of  fam¬ 
ily  education  programs  am  I  suggesting? 
This  is  something  that  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  fully  by  an  appropriate  agency  in 
each  community.  For  example,  a  begin¬ 
ning  program  might  call  for  only  a  single 
meeting  of  husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  mother,  father,  son,  daughter,  em¬ 
ployer,  neighbors,  or  others  who  have 
personal  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
newly  blinded  adult.  It  could  be  scheduled 
once  a  month  or  once  every  two  or  three 
months  for  those  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  newly  blinded  persons.  Such  a  single 
meeting  can  serve  as  an  eye-opener.  It  can 
take  beginning  steps  to  correct  the  nu¬ 
merous  distorted  perceptions  of  the  nature 
of  blindness.  It  can  broaden  the  partici¬ 
pants’  understanding  and  suggest  new  view¬ 
points  about  the  rich  potential  of  blind 
persons  for  personal  reorganization  and 
rehabilitation.  It  can  lead  to  a  quest  for  a 
more  broadened  and  informed  knowledge 
about  blindness  and  blind  persons.  A  single 
meeting  can  also  pave  the  way  to  more  ex¬ 
tensive  programs.  If  there  is  to  be  a  series 
of  meetings,  an  authority  may  speak;  a 
film  may  be  used;  panel  discussions  may 
be  used.  There  are  limitless  techniques  and 
approaches  to  subject  matter.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  or  meeting,  however,  there  should 


be  some  time  given  to  group  discussion. 

Whether  an  agency  may  plan  one  meet¬ 
ing  or  a  series  of  meetings,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  developing  of  the  program. 

A  family  education  program  must  be 
clearly  differentiated  from  other  agency 
programs  with  other  goals,  such  as  fund 
raising,  case  finding,  individual  counseling 
services,  interpreting  blindness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  so  forth.  It  is  an  activity 
of  its  own  special  focus  and  content. 

Programs  Stress  Education 

A  family  education  program  must  be 
clearly  designated,  designed  and  carried 
out  as  an  educational  program,  and  not  as 
a  group  therapy  program.  A  family  educa¬ 
tion  program  focuses  on  developing  the 
strength  of  the  group  members  and  on 
helping  them  to  mobilize  their  inner  re¬ 
sources  in  the  acquisition  of  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  cannot  be  therapeutic  gains  or 
by-products  since  its  goal  is  to  help  par¬ 
ticipants  increase  their  effectiveness  and 
emotional  comfort,  particularly  in  a  group 
that  might  meet  regularly  over  a  period 
of  months.  But  therapy  is  not  to  be  the 
essential  focus  of  a  family  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  family  education  program  must  have 
adequate  capable  professional  leadership, 
leadership  trained  not  only  in  their  own 
professional  discipline,  but  leadership  given 
additional  training  for  giving  adequate  di¬ 
rection  and  guidance  to  this  kind  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

A  family  education  program  must  be 
carefully  planned  and  structured  so  as  to 
achieve  the  results  that  are  desired.  In 
planning  such  an  activity  we  should  care¬ 
fully  scrutinize  the  experience  of  parent 
groups.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
substantial  research  in  parent  group  edu¬ 
cation,  and  more  particularly  in  parent 
groups  of  blind  children.  We  can  only  use 
observation  and  experience  for  the  pre¬ 
mises  on  which  we  base  our  work.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  know  that  parents  insisted  that 
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their  handicapped  children  get  a  break. 
They  informed  themselves  about  blindness 
and  the  potential  of  blind  persons.  They 
learned  to  overcome  ambivalence  as  to 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  help 
their  child.  They  learned  how  to  help  in  a 
positive  way,  particularly  as  they  devel¬ 
oped  understanding  about  the  nature  of 
blindness.  They  learned  about  schooling 
and  encouraged  the  development  of  itiner¬ 
ant  teachers  and  resource  teachers.  They 
learned  to  accept  and  live  with  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  blindness.  Because  parents 
were  so  forceful  and  forthright,  their  chil¬ 
dren  today  are  better  off  for  it. 

Thus  in  planning  and  structuring  a  fam¬ 
ily  education  program  geared  to  adults,  we 
have  much  to  draw  upon.  Among  the  ideas 
that  require  scrutiny  in  the  planning  are: 
What  kind  of  information  is  needed  in 
order  to  help  the  family  to  understand 
how  they  can  best  help  the  blind  member? 
How  do  the  families  themselves  see  the 
problem  of  blindness?  What  do  they  see 
as  requiring  attention?  What  are  they  dis¬ 
tressed  or  baffled  about?  What  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  knowledge  of  resources  in  the 
community,  and  how  can  these  resources 
best  be  utilized  by  them  or  by  the  blind 
persons?  These  and  others  are  all  factors 
that  need  to  be  given  careful  consideration 
in  the  developing  of  an  adequate  and  sound 
family  education  program. 

A  family  education  program  can  serve 
a  number  of  purposes.  It  can  help  family 
and  friends  to  experience  a  sense  of  relief 
and  support  in  sharing  their  mutual  prob¬ 


lems.  The  sheer  communication  with  others 
who  face  the  same  problem  is  frequently 
helpful  to  a  troubled  person  in  gaining 
perspective  and  a  sense  of  support.  A 
family  education  program  can  help  family 
and  friends  to  gain  better  understanding  of 
the  blind  person,  their  relationship  to  him, 
and  the  special  factors  operating  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  disability.  A  family  education 
program  can  help  family  and  friends  to 
become  better  informed  about  community 
resources  and  the  work  of  the  agencies, 
both  public  and  voluntary.  It  can  help 
them  to  develop  somewhat  more  realistic 
expectations  of  these  services,  and  how 
they  could  be  of  help  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  services  of  these  agencies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  family  education 
programs  are  needed,  particularly  as  a  tool 
to  help  bring  about  a  change  in  attitudes 
toward  and  conceptions  of  blindness  in 
family  members  and  friends  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  We  would  hope  that  many  agencies 
can  be  encouraged  to  develop  such  pro¬ 
grams.  We  would  hope  they  would  not 
rush  into  such  programs  out  of  sympathy 
or  zeal;  but  rather  that  they  would  plan 
such  services  carefully  and  suitably;  that 
they  would  have  professional  people  ade¬ 
quately  trained  to  carry  them  on;  that  they 
would  accord  such  a  program  equal  status 
with  other  agency  functions.  This  will  not 
happen  overnight,  but  it  is  a  goal  worth 
working  for  and  a  method  or  technique 
which  has  many  potentialities,  but  which 
we  have  been  singularly  remiss  in  exploit¬ 
ing  or  utilizing  in  our  work. 
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A  Social  Work  Training  Unit 
in  an  Agency  for  the  Blind 

JOHN  F.  MUNGOVAN 


Recognizing  the  need  for  more  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  social  workers  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  field,  and  in  the  hope  of  devel¬ 
oping,  through  on-the-job  training,  social 
workers  with  an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  knowledge  of  services  available 
to  blind  persons,  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  with  financial  help  and 
guidance  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  in  1955  established  a  field 
training  unit  for  graduate  students  of  so¬ 
cial  work.  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Boston  College  School 
of  Social  Work  are  participating  in  this 
program. 

The  unit,  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Division,  is  headed  by  a  supervisor  of  stu¬ 
dents  (in  this  case  a  woman)  who  holds 
faculty  status  in  both  the  participating 
schools.  In  the  agency,  she  functions  at 
once  as  teacher-adviser  with  the  students 
and  as  an  active  agency  staff  member.  As 
teacher,  she  teaches  generic  social  case¬ 
work  in  a  rehabilitation  setting;  as  adviser, 
she  arranges  weekly  individual  and  weekly 
group  conferences  for  the  students,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  discuss,  individually  and 
in  a  group,  the  problems  they  encounter  in 
putting  into  practice  the  social  casework 
knowledge  and  skills  they  are  learning  in 
class.  In  her  function  of  agency  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  she  actively  participates  in  all  staff 
and  cabinet  meetings  bringing  the  organi¬ 
zational  and  practical  problems  of  the  unit 
closer  into  the  agency  sphere. 

Student  Orientation 

Orientation  of  the  new  students  into  the 
agency  each  year  creates  some  problems, 
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since  the  field  work  calendars  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  are  not  coordinated.  This 
requires  that  the  agency  provide  a  separate 
orientation  for  the  students  of  each  school. 
In  an  agency  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind  there  are  so  many 
programs  and  services  that  students  are 
somewhat  overwhelmed  when  they  first 
join  the  agency.  The  orientation  is  de¬ 
signed,  first,  to  get  them  into  the  field 
quickly,  and  second,  to  give  them  enough 
knowledge  of  the  agency  policies  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  enable  them  to  function  effectively. 
As  the  Boston  College  students  are  in  the 
agency  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  and  the 
Simmons  group  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays,  conferences  and  staff  meet¬ 
ings  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
Tuesdays  so  that  all  students  may  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Orientation  into  the  agency  requires 
about  fifty  hours  of  instruction,  with  a  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  in  the  first  two  weeks, 
followed  by  a  piecemeal  continuation  of 
the  orientation  which  lasts  until  mid-year. 
Subjects  included  are: 

1)  History,  organization  and  agency 
structure. 

2)  Orientation — meeting  people;  learn¬ 
ing  personnel  practices,  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  and  ground  rules. 

3)  Confidentiality  in  social  work  prac¬ 
tice — particularly  as  it  applies  to  this 
agency. 

4)  Blindness — facts  and  problems. 

5)  Special  services  to  people  who  are 
blind. 

6)  The  talking  book  and  library  services. 

7)  The  “long  cane”  (VA  movie),  mobil¬ 
ity,  also  visit  to  a  rehabilitation  ad¬ 
justment  center. 
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8)  Home  teaching. 

9)  Services  to  blind  children. 

10)  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

11)  Cooperating  agencies  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

12)  Eye  diseases,  films  and  consulting 
ophthalmologist. 

13)  Financial  assistance  to  blind  persons. 

A  student  conducts  at  least  one  inter¬ 
view  in  the  second  week.  The  remainder  of 
the  orientation  is  spread  over  two  months 
so  that  his  knowledge  of  the  agency  keeps 
abreast  of  his  case  load.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  assign  the  student-worker  blind 
clients  who  are  new  to  the  agency.  The 
student  is  thereby  able  to  help  the  client 
work  toward  a  rehabilitation  goal  and  to 
prepare  him  so  that  he  may  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  help  from  vocational  rehabilitation. 

History 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  unit,  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  had 
given  field  work  training  to  several  grad¬ 
uate  students  of  social  work  each  year. 
However,  pressures  on  staff  supervisors, 
already  overtaxed  in  supervising  regular 
professional  staff,  made  it  evident  that  the 
students  were  not  getting  sufficient  individ¬ 
ual  attention.  Therefore,  when  OVR  made 
funds  available  for  training  in  vocational 
rehabilitation,  the  director  approached  the 
two  schools  of  social  work  in  Boston  which 
were  already  working  with  the  agency,  and 
set  in  motion  a  joint  planning  unit  at¬ 
tended  by  him,  the  deans  of  the  two  schools, 
and  the  regional  OVR  representative.  When 
planning  was  complete,  application  for  the 
grant  was  made  to  OVR,  and  passed  al¬ 
most  immediately.  The  schools  then  em¬ 
ployed  a  faculty  member,  with  good  social 
work  training,  rich  casework  experience, 
and  demonstrated  teaching  ability,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  student  social  work  unit.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  through 
a  series  of  staff  meetings,  was  preparing  its 
staff  to  understand  the  whys  and  hows  of 
the  student  project  so  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 


students  and,  above  all,  to  make  good  re¬ 
ferral  of  cases  to  the  student  unit.  The 
unit  supervisor  then  joined  the  agency  and 
was  given  thorough  orientation  and  in¬ 
doctrination  into  the  agency  and  its  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  six  years  the  unit  has  trained  thirty- 
six  first-year  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
the  early  twenties  to  the  middle  thirties.  It 
has  also  served  two  Boston  College  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  faculty  members  of  schools 
of  social  work  in  Paraguay  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  studying  administration  and  teaching 
methods  employed  in  an  agency  training 
unit.  Of  the  total  of  thirty-six  regular  stu¬ 
dents,  twenty-five  were  women;  twenty- 
three  made  their  homes  in  New  England, 
while  the  balance  hailed  from  nine  other 
states  as  far  afield  as  Texas,  California, 
Florida  and  Wisconsin.  Prior  to  matricula¬ 
tion  in  these  two  schools  of  social  work, 
the  students  had  graduated  from  twenty- 
two  different  colleges. 

Effects  of  the  Unit  on  the  Agency 

The  presence  of  the  teaching  unit  has 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  entire 
agency.  It  has  given  all  workers  the  im¬ 
petus  to  acquire  a  more  studious,  more 
critical  and  more  analytical  attitude  toward 
their  work.  Those  staff  workers  who  are 
pursuing  graduate  training  on  a  part-time 
basis  attend  classes  with  the  students  as¬ 
signed  to  the  agency,  thus  sharing  class¬ 
room  as  well  as  work  experiences.  Because 
of  this  interest  in  learning,  the  teaching 
unit  supervisor  has  become  an  informal 
adviser  and  consultant  to  all  staff  members. 
This  atmosphere  promotes  interest  in  the 
agency's  in-service  training  program  and 
makes  participation  in  it  more  meaningful. 

Another  very  desirable  effect  of  this  field 
training  unit  is  the  fact  that  it  is  helping  to 
send,  into  all  fields  of  social  work  practice, 
people  who  understand  both  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  problems  of  blind  people  and  the  most 
effective  use  of  available  services;  people 
who,  when  they  join  the  staffs  of  other 
agencies,  will  have  the  knowledge  and  self- 
confidence  to  act  unfalteringly  in  the  best 
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interests  of  their  blind  clients.  Division 
staff  workers  have  already  had  the  encour¬ 
aging  experience  of  meeting  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  acceptance  of  their  clients  in 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers  and  schools 
for  retarded  children  because  the  social 
worker  in  the  other  agency  had  been 
trained  in  this  unit. 

In  addition  to  educating  agencies  to  the 
capability  and  the  needs  of  blind  people, 
the  unit  has  also  made  the  schools  of  so¬ 
cial  work  more  conscious  of  these  needs. 
In  learning  social  casework,  the  graduate 
student  brings  into  class  discussions  the 
case  situations  upon  which  he  works  in 
his  field  placement.  In  this  way,  the  eight 
students  of  social  work  currently  doing 
field  work  in  the  agency  bring  into  their 
classes  the  problems  faced  in  rehabilitating 
blind  persons,  thereby  exposing  a  great 
many  other  students  to  the  philosophy, 
practices  and  resources  of  rehabilitation  of 
blind  clients.  Because  the  unit  supervisor 
is  a  faculty  member  of  both  schools,  she 
introduces  these  problems  and  their  avail¬ 
able  solutions  into  the  faculty  meetings  and 
conferences.  Thus,  the  faculties  of  the 
schools  are  also  made  aware  of  the  staff 
requirements  of  agencies  serving  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  agency  has  been  of  very  great 
help  also  to  the  student-workers  in  making 
available  to  them  statistical  and  case  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  in  their  research  papers. 
Through  these  small  research  papers  un¬ 
met  needs  of  blind  persons  are  uncovered 


and  the  organization  of  services  to  meet 
these  needs  are  critically  examined.  Be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  students  in  field  training 
are  first  year  students,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  to  follow  up  their 
placements  upon  graduation.  One  former 
student  joined  the  staff  of  St.  Paul’s  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center,  several  are  now  con¬ 
nected  with  community  organization  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  country,  and  others  are 
involved  in  casework  practice  in  mental 
hospitals,  general  hospitals,  public  health 
departments  and  rehabilitation  centers. 

Client  Reaction 

How  does  the  blind  client  accept  the 
social  work  student  as  a  caseworker?  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  client  likes  the  generous  amount 
of  time  the  student-worker,  because  of  his 
small  case  load,  can  give  to  him.  Further¬ 
more,  he  recognizes  at  once  that  the  stu¬ 
dent-worker  is  a  disciplined,  professional 
helping  person.  Thus,  everybody  benefits 
from  the  training  unit.  The  schools  of  so¬ 
cial  work  are  provided  sound  experience 
in  supervised  practice  for  their  students; 
the  agency  benefits  from  the  studious,  in¬ 
quisitive  atmosphere  created  by  the  stu¬ 
dents;  work  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
benefits  because  the  unit  sends  social  work¬ 
ers  into  the  field  of  practice  armed  with 
skills  in  helping  blind  clients,  and  clients 
of  the  agency  benefit  from  the  extra  help 
given  them  through  intense,  skillfully 
supervised  social  casework  services. 
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DOES  RECEIVING 

Blind  Persons’  Allowances 
MAKE  Good  Citizens? 


WILMER  M.  FROISTAD 

“Does  receiving  blind  persons’  allow¬ 
ances  (in  the  form  of  grants)  make  good 
citizens?”  We  who  are  in  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  field  are  probably  all  agreed  that  the 
payment  of  financial  assistance  to  persons 
in  need  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
policy  of  government  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  full  dignity  of  all  citizens. 
Therefore,  of  course,  it  does,  or  at  least 
public  assistance  should,  make  good  citi¬ 
zens.  The  subject  as  stated  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  satisfactory  theme  for  discussion 
since  we  are  in  agreement  on  this.  How¬ 
ever,  I  suspect  that  the  program  committee 
intended  to  annoy  or  stimulate  us  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  assistance  by  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  questions,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
ference  that  there  is  something  unworthy 
about  those  who  must  ask  for  public  aid 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  While  the  question  as  stated  may  not 
provide  a  good  springboard  for  a  forum 
discussion,  there  are  a  number  of  aspects 
of  public  assistance  which  do  call  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  discussion  by  a  group  such 
as  this. 

One  of  the  major  contradictions  of  our 
American  society  is  that  while  we  are  all 
residents  of  a  great  industrial  society,  a 
country  which  also  has  unusually  great 
agricultural  resources,  millions  of  citizens 
live  on  a  subsistence  standard  of  living, 
and  thousands  are  ill-housed,  ill-fed  and 
ill-clothed.  The  problem  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  decades  in  the  United  States  has  not 
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been  one  of  production,  but  of  under¬ 
consumption.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  “brain  trust,”  as  his  advisors 
were  called  back  in  the  early  thirties,  saw 
this  contradiction.  They  recognized,  among 
other  things,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
any  individual  to  lack  food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter  and  other  basic  necessities.  Indeed,  they 
saw  that  it  was  highly  undesirable  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  without  these  essentials  when  we 
had  such  an  abundant  capacity  to  produce, 
because  this  contributed  to  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  paralysis  then  existing. 

There  was,  however,  a  strong  tradition 
in  the  United  States  that  everyone  should 
work  for  what  he  got.  It  was  believed  that 
if  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  was 
not  absolutely  flat  on  his  back  would  just 
take  a  job  and  save  a  little  bit  of  what  he 
earned,  there  would  be  no  need  for  any 
welfare  services.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Great  Depression  made  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  aware  of  what  poverty  is  like.  Many 
saw  that  there  were  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
people  who  wanted  to  be  self-sufficient 
could  not  earn  what  they  needed.  They 
learned  that  savings  could  be  wiped  out, 
that  older  workers  cannot  compete  with 
younger  ones,  and  that  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  may  have  little  chance  at  all  of  getting 
a  job.  A  few  saw  clearly,  and  a  lot  of 
others  went  along  with  them,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  in  a  modern 
industrial  society  for  taking  care  of  those 
people  who  were  unable  to  earn  what  they 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

The  Early  Thirties 

It  was  a  bold  decision,  however,  when 
the  New  Dealers  decided  to  challenge  the 
old  tradition  of  rugged  individualism  and 
propose  making  it  national  policy  to  pro- 
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vide  for  those  who  were  in  dire  need  of  the 
minimum  essentials  for  life.  What  those 
planners  saw,  even  if  the  rugged  individ¬ 
ualists  did  not — and  still  do  not  to  a  great 
extent — is  that  humane  societies  have  al¬ 
ways  functioned  as  a  family.  In  the  tribal 
days  the  whole  community  or  tribe  took 
care  of  those  who  could  not  provide  their 
own  food  and  other  necessities;  later,  with 
the  growth  of  cosmopolitan  cities  and  the 
decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  tribe, 
the  family  continued  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  less  fortunate.  What  per¬ 
sons  of  vision  and  a  sense  of  community 
responsibility  saw  in  the  early  thirties  was 
that  in  our  modern  industrial  society  with 
its  highly  mobile  population  the  provisions 
of  the  old  patriarchal  system  were  no 
longer  operative.  We,  therefore,  had  to 
create  substitutes  for  the  family.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  that  was  emerging  was  the  county 
and  city  welfare  department.  Admittedly, 
these  lacked  the  warm  concern,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  understanding  of  a 
family,  but  they  might  be  invested  with 
some  of  these  qualities  if  professional  staffs 
were  developed  and  if  the  right  kind  of 
philosophy  guided  their  operations. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  a  double- 
barrelled  approach  to  those  problems  that 
most  frequently  interfered  with  the  ability 
of  people  to  provide  for  their  own  needs. 
For  those  adults  who  were  still  able  to 
work  there  was  to  be  social  insurance  and 
for  those  who  were  too  old  to  work,  or 
who  were  blind,  and  for  children  who  had 
no  parent  able  to  support  them,  there  was 
to  be  public  assistance.  The  preamble  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  states  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  very  briefly:  “To  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  by  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  federal  old-age  benefits,  and  by  en¬ 
abling  the  several  states  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  aged  persons,  blind 
persons,  dependent  and  crippled  children,” 
and  so  on.  Each  of  the  assistance  titles  of 
the  Act  begins,  “For  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  each  State  to  furnish  financial  as¬ 
sistance  [author’s  italics],  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,” 


and  then  goes  on  to  spell  out  provisions 
that  together  constituted  a  framework  for 
state-local  welfare  programs.  These  pro¬ 
visions  aimed  at  assuring  uniformity  in  the 
awarding  of  financial  aid,  giving  persons 
the  right  of  appeal,  assuring  good  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  and  respecting  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  the  information  obtained 
about  individuals.  The  federal  act  left  great 
latitude  in  administrative  facets  to  the 
states.  The  intent  was  to  build  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  county  and  city  welfare  departments 
and  to  make  certain  that  there  would  be 
enough  money  so  that  no  one  need  go 
hungry.  Up  until  that  time  the  level  of  re¬ 
lief  in  the  counties  of  any  state  might  vary 
tremendously;  there  were  generally  no  per¬ 
sonnel  standards,  no  case  records  or  many 
other  elements  of  good  administration  es¬ 
sential  to  fair  treatment  of  all  clients. 

The  states  were  ready  in  most  cases  to 
act  even  before  the  federal  funds  were 
available  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  whole  country  in  the  years  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  being  formulated 
appeared  to  be  ready  to  move  forward  out 
of  the  Dark  Ages  of  strictly  local  welfare 
responsibility  when  a  few  dollars  were 
doled  out  intermittently,  often  on  the  basis 
of  the  whims  or  prejudices  of  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  poor  relief,  or  of  a  political  ap¬ 
pointee.  The  public  was  also  ready  to  drop 
such  old  derogatory  terms  as  “paupers,” 
“indigent  poor,”  and  “reliefers.”  The  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  adopted  the  term  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  instead  of  relief  and  desig¬ 
nated  the  various  forms  of  aid  as  Old-Age 
Assistance  grants,  Aid  to  the  Blind  grants, 
and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grants. 
There  were  to  be  no  more  food  vouchers, 
no  more  old  clothes,  no  more  month-by¬ 
month  doles,  or  trips  to  a  welfare  office  to 
stand  in  line  for  a  relief  voucher  which  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  $5  or  $10,  or  $15 — just 
barely  enough  for  food.  The  county  agents 
sitting  behind  a  desk  and  calculatingly  siz¬ 
ing  up  the  poor  who  had  the  temerity  to 
ask  for  relief  were  to  be  replaced  by  trained 
welfare  workers. 

The  approach  of  public  assistance  was 
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to  be  that  people  were  citizens  and  should 
be  granted  a  fixed  amount  in  cash  which 
they  could  count  on  because  it  would  come 
to  them  through  the  mail  as  a  check.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  was  to  be  no  question  of 
favoritism  entering  into  the  administration 
of  the  welfare  grants.  The  amounts  of  the 
payments  were  to  be  based  on  budgets 
which  made  allowance  for  food,  clothing, 
housing,  fuel,  utilities  and  other  items, 
such  as  transportation  and  incidentals.  One 
of  the  1939  amendments  made  this  clear, 
and  later  amendments  provided  for  funds 
for  medical  care  on  a  budget  basis  and 
liberalized  the  matching  principle  so  that 
small,  supplementary  grants  could  be  aver¬ 
aged  by  the  states  with  very  large  grants 
needed  to  provide  nursing  and  medical 
care.  With  these  new  provisions  it  has  been 
possible  in  recent  years  for  some  states  to 
adopt  open-ended  family  budgets,  which 
may  run  as  high  as  $200  a  month  or  more 
per  individual  in  cases  of  special  needs. 
There  is  also  a  practice  in  the  states  with 
the  most  advanced  administration  to  bud¬ 
get  realistically  and  to  make  allowances  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cost  of  things  needed  to  live 
with  decency  and  health. 

Progress  Report 

A  study  completed  in  February  1960  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  showed, 
however,  that  while  twenty-six  states  al¬ 
lowed  the  full  amount  shown  on  the  in¬ 
dividualized  budgets  which  were  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  in  those  states,  twenty- 
four  others  used  individual  budgets  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  people  should  have  and 
then  reduced  that  amount  by  10,  20  or  30 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  nearly  half  the 
states,  the  local  workers  figured  out  what 
is  the  minimum  on  which  people  can  live 
with  decency  and  health  and  then  were 
required  to  reduce  the  amount.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  state  agencies  had  no  choice 
because  the  legislators  had  not  provided 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  full  budget 
needs  of  public  assistance  recipients. 

The  state  laws  that  were  passed  in  1935 
and  succeeding  years  accepted  the  new 
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philosophy  that  public  assistance  should  be 
administered  in  ways  that  would  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  aged,  blind  and  other  re¬ 
cipients — or  at  least  gave  lip  service  in  the 
wording  of  legislation  to  that  philosophy. 

I  have  selected  the  Pennsylvania  Assist¬ 
ance  Law  to  illustrate  the  approach  of  the 
state  lawmakers.  Act  399  of  1937  as 
amended  through  1959,  Section  I,  reads  as 
follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  legislative 
intent  that  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  providing 
public  assistance  to  all  its  needy  and  dis¬ 
tressed;  that  assistance  shall  be  adminis¬ 
tered  promptly  and  humanely  with  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  preservation  of  family  life,  and 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
religion  or  political  affiliation;  and  that  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
and  manner  as  to  encourage  self-respect, 
self-dependency  and  the  desire  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  useful  to  society. 

That  is  an  enlightened  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  public  assistance.  Many  of  the 
states  have  equally  high  administrative 
philosophy  supported  by  adequate  appro¬ 
priations,  and  implementation  of  good  in¬ 
tention  through  modern  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  and  competent  administration  ex¬ 
pressed  by  workers  who  know  the  purpose 
of  assistance  and  know  how  to  help  those 
who  need  help. 

I  was  a  county  welfare  administrator  in 
the  state  of  Washington  from  1936  to  1941, 
and,  therefore,  played  an  active  part  in  the 
early  implementation  of  the  social  secur¬ 
ity-public  assistance  program  in  that  state. 
In  the  early  years  in  that  state  and  in  some 
other  states,  we  were  moving  toward  a  hu¬ 
mane  approach  that  went  beyond  the 
philosophy  and  practices  that  prevailed 
when  poor  relief  was  a  strictly  local  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  reason  we  were  moving 
forward  was  because  the  job  of  adminis¬ 
tering  public  assistance  was  seen  as  one 
requiring  an  informed  philosophy,  a  spe¬ 
cialized  body  of  knowledge,  and  specific 
skills.  In  other  words,  some  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  in  the  thirties  saw 
that  the  effective  and  creative  development 
of  public  assistance  programs  called  for 
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administrators,  supervisors,  and  local  so¬ 
cial  workers  with  professional  training. 
Therefore,  workers  were  encouraged  to  get 
training  and  were  helped  in  various  ways 
to  do  this.  Many  of  us  did  choose  to  secure 
training  at  that  time. 

Workers  in  the  early  days  of  the  federal- 
state-local  development  of  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  programs  were  encouraged  in 
many  states  to  see  assistance  as  involving 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  investigation  of 
applications  and  the  conscientious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
state  welfare  agencies.  The  term  “client'’ 
was  adopted  in  referring  to  assistance  ap¬ 
plicants  and  recipients  because  it  implied 
the  existence  of  a  professional  relationship 
in  determining  need  and  helping  those 
found  to  be  eligible  for  public  aid.  In  the 
professional  relationship,  whether  it  be 
medicine,  teaching,  law,  or  social  work,  it 
is  basic  that  there  must  be  respect  for  the 
individual  being  served.  In  public  welfare, 
when  viewed  in  professional  terms,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  “needs”  of  the  client 
must  be  seen  in  rounded-out  perspective. 
He  is  seen  as  desiring  to  live  a  full  life, 
and  as  entitled  to  do  so  because  he  is  a 
citizen  of  a  democracy.  When  this  is  the 
|  approach,  the  worker  cannot  just  be  guided 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  cost  of 
items  in  the  budget;  and  certainly  there 
cannot  be  an  obsessive  concern  with  catch¬ 
ing  chislers.  When  there  is  a  professional 
approach  to  public  assistance,  the  local  so¬ 
cial  workers  and  the  county  administrator 
are  persons  able  to  help  the  client  to  get 
the  medical  care,  the  psychological  serv¬ 
ices,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
the  legal  aid,  the  housing,  the  recreation, 
and  so  forth,  that  will  make  him  an  aver¬ 
age,  well-adjusted  citizen. 

The  Present  Picture 

But  what  is  the  real  situation  today?  In 
the  past  several  years  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  com¬ 
munities  in  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Ohio  where  we  were  invited  to 


make  studies.  As  one  approach  to  under¬ 
standing  the  needs  and  the  existing  level 
of  local  services,  we  have  read  public  wel¬ 
fare  case  records  and  talked  with  local  and 
state  welfare  people  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  aid  to  the  blind  grants.  I  have 
been  shocked  and  disappointed  by  what  I 
have  learned.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
there  has  been  no  progress  in  many  states 
in  providing  and  improving  public  assist¬ 
ance.  It  would  appear  that  a  great  many 
people  in  local  and  state  administrative 
positions,  as  well  as  among  the  general 
public,  do  not  understand  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  public  assistance.  When  rugged  in¬ 
dividualists  in  some  states  and  cities  re¬ 
covered  from,  or  forgot  the  lesson  of  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  thirties,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  complain  about  cost  of  welfare,  and 
to  claim  the  rolls  were  full  of  unworthy 
and  lazy  people.  In  places  there  were  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  that  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “witch  hunts.”  These  made  every 
person  receiving  public  assistance  appear 
to  be  unworthy,  even  criminal. 

Many  of  the  well-trained  welfare  work¬ 
ers  left  the  service  of  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  during  the  forties,  discouraged  by  at¬ 
tacks  that  were  directed  against  them  as 
well  as  the  clients.  Economy  drives  reduced 
the  salaries  of  welfare  workers  to  a  level 
that  made  it  impossible  to  recruit  trained 
people.  Work  loads  were  increased  and  the 
functions  of  the  so-called  “social  workers” 
were  streamlined  and  routinized  so  that 
they  were  transformed  into  clerical  work¬ 
ers.  In  some  places  special  investigators 
were  hired  to  track  down  any  persons  who 
were  cheating  and  who  should  not  be  get¬ 
ting  relief.  As  a  result  of  these  attacks  and 
changes  in  administration  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  welfare  services  was  brutalized  in 
many  states. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  in  any  de¬ 
tail  how  these  changes  of  the  forties  and 
fifties  have  affected  the  welfare  of  blind 
clients,  but  I  shall  try  to  give  a  few  facts 
that  are  suggestive  of  what  has  happened. 
In  a  study  made  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  within  the  past  two  years,  we  found 
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that  the  local  public  welfare  workers  who 
were  serving  blind  clients  along  with  other 
public  assistance  recipients  had  case  loads 
of  over  250  cases.  They  did  well  to  see  the 
blind  people  they  were  supposed  to  serve 
once  a  year.  When  they  did  make  visits 
their  principal  responsibility  was  to  check 
carefully  as  to  whether  the  client  had  had 
any  other  income.  It  did  not  matter  under 
what  miserable  conditions  they  were  liv¬ 
ing,  nor  what  the  physical  condition  of  the 
clients  might  be,  the  worker  had  to  ask: 
“Have  you  had  any  other  income  besides 
your  assistance  grant  during  the  past  year?" 
Each  client  was  also  warned  that  there 
were  severe  penalties  for  withholding  in¬ 
formation  which  might  affect  his  eligibility. 

In  reading  records  in  this  state  it  was 
often  clear  that  some  clients  needed  medi¬ 
cal  care,  that  others  were  lonely,  that  the 
housing  of  some  was  substandard,  and  even 
that  there  were  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients 
who  did  not  have  enough  clothing  or  fuel. 
Although  the  records  were  often  sketchy 
and  poorly  written,  it  was  nevertheless  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  clients  knew  nothing  about 
voluntary  services  that  might  be  available, 
such  as  visiting  nursing  services,  travel 
training,  talking  books  and  many  other 
services  which  would  have  added  to  their 
comfort  and  their  enjoyment  of  life.  One 
wondered  as  one  read  such  records  whether 
the  welfare  workers  were  aware  of  how 
much  might  be  done  to  give  their  clients 
some  of  the  dignity  and  security  which 
should  be  the  right  of  every  citizen  in  a 
great  country  such  as  ours. 

It  would  appear  largely  a  matter  of 
chance  if  the  social  workers  in  the  states 
I  am  speaking  of  have  some  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  professional  people.  They  had 
had  no  special  training  before  they  joined 
the  staff  of  the  local  unit  of  the  state 
agency,  and  were  given  no  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing.  But  even  if  they  do  have  some  pro¬ 
fessional  qualities  when  they  join  the  staff, 
they  cannot  be  concerned  with  helping  their 
clients  if  they  are  to  complete  all  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  attend  to  all  the  clerical 
details  on  their  list  of  duties.  They  cannot, 


for  example,  be  concerned  as  to  whether 
a  client  is  isolated  and  might  benefit  from 
social  contacts  or  from  participation  in  a 
recreation  program.  They  cannot  take  time 
to  do  something  about  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  blind  person  living  in  a  dirty  or 
inadequate  home  or  room.  These  untrained 
local  welfare  workers  cannot  be  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  the  client  has  potentials 
for  being  partially  or  totally  self-sufficient 
if  he  is  given  good  casework,  medical,  psy¬ 
chological  or  vocational  counseling  serv¬ 
ices. 

If  the  social  workers  in  these  states  were 
to  be  concerned  with  rehabilitative  or  other 
social  services  they  would  not  get  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  job  completed  on  schedule 
and  the  supervisors  would  be  demanding 
more  production.  The  supervisors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  too,  are  under  great  pressure. 
They  are  in  many  cases  less  concerned 
about  the  humane  aspects  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  administration  than  the  workers,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  further  removed  from  the 
clients.  They  are  also  generally  untrained. 
The  trained  people  left  years  ago,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  use  their 
professional  skills  under  a  punitive,  econ¬ 
omy-minded  administration.  The  super¬ 
visors  and  administrators  now  on  the  job 
have  generally  worked  their  way  up  from 
lower  positions  where  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  demonstrated  ability  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  details  on  their  schedules. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  read,  and 
from  my  past  experience,  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  I  am  giving  you  is  an  exag¬ 
gerated  picture  of  the  level  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  large  number  of  states.  How¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  picture  in  balance,  I  must 
also  state  that  there  are  federal,  state  and 
local  officials  who  are  striving  to  raise  the 
standards  for  public  assistance,  and  who 
are  concerned  about  the  non-creative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  services  being  provided.  There 
are  welfare  leaders  who  are  working  un¬ 
tiringly  to  interpret  to  legislators  and  to  the 
general  public  what  must  be  done.  Here 
and  there  such  efforts  are  paying  off.  The 
worst  waves  of  persecution  and  vilification 
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of  welfare  clients  is,  let  us  hope,  over. 
There  will  be  incidents  like  the  recent  sit¬ 
uation  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  but  there 
are  enlightened  newspapers  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups  that  will  speak  out  against 
petty  politicians  who  try  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  attacks  on  those  who  must 
depend  on  public  assistance  grants  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Some  Questions  For  Study 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  subject,  “Does 
receiving  blind  persons’  allowances  make 
good  citizens?”  is  not  a  debatable  topic.  Of 
course,  public  assistance  does  preserve  the 
well-being  and  dignity  of  many  blind  per¬ 
sons,  as  it  was  intended  to.  But  there  are 
a  great  many  aspects  of  this  subject  which 
lend  themselves  very  well  to  discussion. 
The  administration  of  public  assistance 
should  be  a  subject  of  continuous  discus¬ 
sion  by  groups  such  as  this.  Before  pre¬ 
senting  some  of  the  questions  that  need  to 
be  debated,  however,  let  me  state  a  few 
of  my  own  conclusions  as  a  social  welfare 
administrator: 

1)  The  framework  of  federal  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  public  assistance  is  sound  and 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  development 
of  modern  welfare  programs  in  all  states. 

2)  The  quality  of  service  available  to 
blind  persons  from  state  to  state  differs 
very  little  from  that  provided  persons  un¬ 
der  other  forms  of  assistance.  The  money 
payments  average  about  $8.00  per  month 
higher  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  but  the  serv¬ 
ices  are  all  equally  bad  or  equally  good 
depending  on  the  standards  of  welfare  in 
a  particular  state. 

3)  The  improvement  of  services  in  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  is  intimately  related  to  the 
training,  salary,  and  working  conditions  of 
those  who  serve  persons  receiving  public 
assistance.  The  truth  of  this  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  progress  that  has  occurred  in 
improving  public  education  in  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  evolution  of  the  one-room 
rural  school  with  a  teacher  having  perhaps 
a  high  school  or  two  years  of  normal  school 
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education  into  the  modern,  consolidated 
grade  school  with  a  specialized  teacher  is 
directly  related  to  the  improvement  in  the 
training,  compensation,  and  teaching  con¬ 
ditions  of  those  persons  who  provided 
education  services,  namely  the  teachers, 
principals,  program  specialists  and  super¬ 
intendents. 

Very  much  the  same  steps  must  be  taken 
to  improve  public  welfare  that  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  creating  a  modern  education  sys¬ 
tem  in  all  the  states.  Both  are  services  to 
citizens,  and  both  should  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light,  that  is,  not  as  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  expenses,  but  as  right  and 
proper  services  which  are  essential  to  build¬ 
ing  and  preserving  our  democracy. 

4)  Blind  persons  receiving  Aid  to  the 
Blind  payments  totalled  107,742  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960.  If  we  add  to  that  number 
the  thousands  who  were  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  grants,  those  who  because  of 
multiple  handicaps  were  receiving  Aid  to 
the  Permanently  and  Totally  disabled,  and 
the  few  who  were  included  in  Aid  to  De¬ 
pendent  Children’s  grants,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  receiving  public  as¬ 
sistance  is  probably  well  over  140,000. 
This  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  blind  population.  The  well-being  of 
the  great  majority  of  these  blind  persons 
could  be  substantially  improved  by  the 
professional  administration  of  public  assist¬ 
ance,  that  is,  by  a  modern  approach  to 
welfare  services. 

5)  The  public  in  each  state  must  know 
the  real  situation.  People  must  be  aroused 
to  the  need  for  improving  public  welfare 
services.  Very  little  will  happen  until  they 
understand  how  bad  and  how  unjust  the 
situation  is  in  their  state. 

With  that  much  by  way  of  background, 
here  are  a  few  questions  that  it  seems  to 
me  we  might  examine: 

1 )  What  is  the  quality  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  services  in  your  state? 

2)  If  they  are  poor  what  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  for  this? 

3)  What  can  citizen  groups  and  pro- 
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fessional  people  do  to  bring  about  im¬ 
provements? 

The  welfare  of  one  of  three  blind  per¬ 
sons  now  receiving  assistance  is,  to  a 


considerable  extent,  determined  by  public 
assistance  administration.  And  there  are 
thousands  of  others  receiving  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  payments  that  are 
lower  than  Assistance  payment  levels. 


WHY  PREVENT  BLINDNESS? 

JOSEPH  HUNT 

“It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  reconcile  the  goals  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  save  or  restore  sight  with  the  goals  of  those  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  helping  blind  people  to  accept  life  with  blindness  as  one  of 
the  living  conditions.  Yet  it  is  crucial  that  these  two  kinds  of  spe¬ 
cialists  learn  how  and  when  they  must  play  into  each  other’s  hands  for 
the  good  of  common  humanity.  This  paper  gives  some  background 
material  which  can  help  in  this  challenging  phase  of  our  re¬ 
habilitation  effort.” 

Mary  Switzer 
Director,  OVR 


Why  prevent  blindness?  which  is  the 
subject  assigned  to  me  today,  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  question,  even  a  mysterious  one, 
because  it  seems  to  answer  itself.  In  theory, 
it  does  answer  itself.  In  practice,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  does  not.  Everyone  is  opposed  to 
blindness,  but  few  think  it  will  happen  to 
them  or  anyone  they  know  or  hold  dear. 

When  one  asks  “Why  prevent  blind¬ 
ness?”  one  might  well  ask  “Why  prevent 
tragedy?”  for  blindness  is  tragedy.  Those 
who  have  lost  their  eyes  are  not  the  same 
as  persons  who  have  not.  This  statement  is 
true,  of  course,  of  many  other  physical  and 
mental  losses,  some  of  which  are  more 
tragic  than  blindness.  Strangely,  many  peo¬ 
ple  believe  they  may  develop  cancer,  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  poliomyelitis,  arthritis, 
even  multiple  sclerosis.  Few  people  think 
they  will  lose  their  sight.  This  is  at  the 
heart  of  your  problem  but  this  fact  alone 
underscores  the  tremendous  significance  of 
your  activities  in  sight  conservation  and 
prevention  of  blindness. 

I  feel  that  nothing  short  of  association 
with  the  tragedy  of  blindness,  especially  in 
great  numbers  of  people,  where  you  can 

Joseph  Hunt  is  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  address  was  presented  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  April  6,  i960. 


learn  the  story  back  of  each  case,  will  do, 
sometimes,  to  convince  people  that  here  is 
a  work  which  should  be  enthusiastically 
supported  in  every  community  in  the 
United  States. 

Unlike  you,  I  am  not  expert  in  the  ways 
and  processes  of  promoting  this  work.  1 
feel  deeply  the  need  for  it.  I  feel  deeply  be¬ 
cause  I  see  the  need  for  prevention  through 
the  eyes  of  blindness.  I  see  and  talk  every 
year  with  thousands  of  blind  people,  so 
many  of  them  unnecessarily  blind,  if  I  may 
venture  that  term. 

Prevention  Needs  Research 

I  am  happy  to  say  here  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Neu¬ 
rological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  is  now  in 
the  prevention  business  granting  funds  for 
research  in  diseases  and  conditions  which 
result  in  blindness.  It  is  now  spending  $3 
million  for  research  on  eye  diseases,  most 
of  which  goes  to  outside  agencies  in  the 
academic  medical  field  to  support  medical 
research. 

In  the  Baltimore  area  approximately 
$140,000  of  these  funds  is  now  being 
spent  in  research  grants  in  ophthalmology. 
What  will  come  of  these  studies  we  cannot 
predict.  This  is  the  nature  of  research.  But, 
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I  understand,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good 
which  will  come  of  Dr.  Alan  Wood’s  col¬ 
laboration  with  Dr.  Leon  Jacobs  in  toxi- 
plasmic  uveitis  and  I  think  we  should  take 
this  occasion  to  dip  our  colors  to  them. 

You  are  familiar,  I  know,  with  the 
five-year  glaucoma  study  to  evaluate  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  detection  and  identification 
of  glaucoma  which  has  been  launched  with 
financial  support  of  $115,000  each  year 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Neurologi¬ 
cal  Diseases  and  Blindness.  The  evaluation 
is  taking  place  at  four  research  centers. 
These  are  the  Wilmer  Institute,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  Hospital,  Baltimore;  Mof- 
fitt  Eye  Hospital,  University  of  California 
Medical  School,  San  Francisco;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ophthalmology,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

The  survey  has  four  major  aims:  1)  to 
define  glaucoma  in  its  earliest  clinical 
stages;  2)  to  develop  methods  of  detecting 
the  disease  earlier  than  present  diagnostic 
means  permit;  3)  to  determine  the  relation 
of  measurable  eye  abnormalities,  such  as 
increased  ocular  tension,  to  glaucoma,  and 
4)  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  current 
diagnostic  techniques. 

The  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  is  only  about  ten  years  old  in 
contrast  to  your  fifty-year-old  organization. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  has  made  its  way 
as  a  powerful  resource  in  medical  research, 
including  especially  ophthalmic  research, 
and  I  think  it  deserves  your  interest  and 
support.  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  find  out  a  little  more  about  it 
immediately  and  from  time  to  time  there¬ 
after. 

Prevention  Needs — 

Ophthalmic  Personnel 

Mention  of  the  Institute  brings  to  mind 
another  special  need  which  those  of  us 
interested  in  national  programs  encounter 
again  and  again.  This  is  the  problem  of 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  people 
both  for  ophthalmic  research  and  ophthal¬ 


mic  practice.  As  I  see  it,  everything  else 
with  which  prevention  of  blindness  may 
concern  itself  is  relatively  small  compared 
with  what  the  ophthalmologist  is,  and  can 
be,  in  the  community.  However,  I  believe 
it  is  true  of  the  ophthalmic  area,  as  it  is  of 
many  others,  that  though  money  may  be  a 
problem,  it  is  not  half  the  problem  we  en¬ 
counter  in  securing  and  training  people, 
bringing  them  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  in  order  to  be  productive  of  medical 
learning  as  well  as  fine  practitioners  of  the 
art  of  medicine.  I  believe  academic  medi¬ 
cine  is  quite  right  not  to  allow  anyone  to 
dictate  from  outside  how  this  problem 
should  be  solved.  But  it  seems  to  me  their 
best  learning  is  deserving  of  your  grass 
roots  support,  claiming  and  keeping  the 
kind  of  people  working  in  ophthalmology 
who  can  get  to  the  cause  beneath  the  cause 
beneath  the  cause,  which  is  truly  effective 
in  preventing  blindness. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  also  grants  funds  to 
support  training  in  ophthalmology.  There 
are  nine  post-doctoral  traineeships  in  oph¬ 
thalmology  on  which  $70,000  was  spent 
last  year.  These  are  for  physicians  who 
have  completed  residency.  In  addition,  $1 
million  of  training  grants  for  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  were  made.  This  sum  was  apportioned 
to  thirty-seven  institutions,  and  340  train¬ 
ees  were  supported  in  their  studies.  The 
Veterans  Administration  is  spending  $275,- 
000  on  traineeship  grants  to  seventy-three 
residents  in  ophthalmology. 

There  is,  of  course,  significant  research 
going  on  under  private  auspices.  These  are 
hopeful  signs  of  an  awakening — of  a  new 
perspective  of  needs  in  this  most  important 
business  of  prevention. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

I  said  earlier  that  blindness  is  tragedy 
and  that  I  see  prevention  from  where  I  sit 
among  those  who  did  not  benefit  from 
prevention. 

In  saying  this,  I  was  far  from  implying 
that  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  generally 
unsuccessful  because  of  the  severe  nature 
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oi  the  physical  loss  and,  sometimes,  psy¬ 
chological  complications.  It  is  difficult,  but 
rehabilitation  of  many  blind  persons  is 
being  done  every  day  and  with  most  heart¬ 
ening  success.  Let  me  give  you  some  en¬ 
couraging  facts: 

Last  July  in  Detroit  in  an  address  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  I  said: 

A  very  simple  way  of  showing  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  have  improved  the  economic 
conditions  of  blind  people  is  to  consult  the 
estimated  increase  of  earnings  of  blind  people 
after  rehabilitation  as  shown  in  OVR  Facts 
in  Brief  for  the  last  several  fiscal  years  for 
which  figures  are  available: 

In  1955,  for  2,834  persons:  $683,000  earned 
before  rehabilitation,  $4,929,000  after  reha¬ 
bilitation,  an  increase  of  662  per  cent. 

In  1956,  for  3,122  persons:  $753,725  earned 
before  rehabilitation,  $5,751,500  after  reha¬ 
bilitation,  an  increase  of  663  per  cent. 

In  1957,  for  3,216  persons:  $775,800  earned 
before  rehabilitation,  $6,155,600  after  reha¬ 
bilitation,  an  increase  of  693  per  cent. 

The  1958  and  1959  fiscal  year  results 
are  equally  impressive.  In  addition  to  these 
most  persuasive  statistics,  I  should  like  to 
offer  in  evidence  a  statement  made  in  the 
previous  year’s  meeting  by  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  emeritus  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown: 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  I  attended  the 
reunion  of  the  Perkins  alumni  and  alumnae, 
meeting  jointly,  and  as  I  mingled  with  this 
large  group,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them 
with  similar  groups  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
With  every  evidence  of  poverty,  many  seemed 
worn  by  the  struggle  in  a  world  in  which  they 
were  a  class  apart.  Today’s  group  were  alert, 
well-dressed,  and  confident.  With  joy,  they 
told  me  of  their  jobs,  their  homes,  their  wives 
or  husbands  and  children.  Except  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  cane  or  dog,  nothing  marked  this 
group  as  different  from  others. 

To  this  I  would  like  to  add  the  diversity 
of  employment  which  may  be  found  in 
our  Department’s  bulletin  Facts  in  Brief 
1957  under  the  professional  category: 

Accountants  and  auditors  .  3 

Actors  and  actresses .  1 

Authors,  editors,  reporters .  6 

Clergymen  . 18 

College  professors  and 

instructors  .  2 


County  agents  and  farm 

demonstrators  .  2 

Engineers,  electrical  .  2 

Lawyers  and  judges . 16 

Librarians  .  1 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music  .  .47 

Social  and  welfare  workers . 32 

Teachers . 60 

Trained  nurses  .  2 

Natural  scientists .  4 

Social  scientists  .  3 

Other  .  7 


Total  206 


In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
more  than  25,000  blind  persons  who  are 
working  at  regular  jobs  or  running  their 
own  businesses. 

There  were,  of  course,  failures  during 
these  years.  And  the  successful  ones  did 
not  come  by  rehabilitation  easily.  We  must 
remember  that  it  is  estimated  that  some 
355,000  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  blind, 
and — despite  continuous  efforts  to  prevent 
blindness — an  estimated  30,000  more  lose 
their  sight  each  year.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  thousands  whose  sight  is  so  limited 
as  to  be  a  severe  handicap  for  employment. 
But  blindness  does  not  mean  uselessness 
or  helplessness.  It  means  that  the  road  to 
productive,  satisfying  employment  is  not 
smooth.  Rather,  the  road  becomes  a  test 
of  both  the  character  and  personality  of 
the  blind  person  as  well  as  the  adequacy 
of  the  professional  resources  made  avail¬ 
able  to  him  during  his  journey  to  a  sighted 
world  of  work. 

Our  office  publishes  a  booklet,  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Blind  Persons  and  the  Visually 
Impaired  Through  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion ,  which  is  at  once  a  message  of  hope 
and  a  challenge  to  the  client  and  his 
counselor. 

This  booklet  lists  the  names  and  addres¬ 
ses  of  the  fifty  state  agencies  and  those  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  are 
prepared  with  federal  and  state  funds,  to 
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see  a  blind  person  through  to  rehabilitation 
and  a  job. 

Among  the  many  services  available  are: 

1)  Counseling  by  university-trained  pro¬ 
fessional  staff 

2)  Comprehensive  physical  examinations 
including  necessary  specialist  exami¬ 
nations 

3)  Vocational  diagnosis 

4)  Medical  services  including  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  if  needed 

5)  Personal  adjustment  services 

6)  Vocational  training 

7)  Job  placement 

8)  Tools,  equipment,  initial  stock,  and 
licenses  for  persons  placed  in  self- 
employment 

9)  Small  business  enterprise  programs 

10)  Job  adjustment 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  net¬ 
work  of  services  which  I  have  identified 
offers  indeed  great  opportunities  for  our 
blinded  citizens.  But  those  who  participate 
in  the  rehabilitation  process  know  how 
costly  in  energy  and  anxiety  and  dollars 
the  adjustment  to  blindness  may  be.  This 
is  why  we  know,  with  conviction,  the  great 
need  for  a  constant  increase  in  preventive 
measures. 

As  Elizabeth  Ogg  says,  in  her  Public 
Affairs  pamphlet:* 

To  medical  men  prevention  of  blindness 
means  money  for  research  to  root  out  the 
causes  of  blindness  or  at  least  to  discover 
effective  methods  of  treatment.  To  nurses  it 
means  knowing  how  to  conserve  sight  at  the 
bedside  and  in  the  home,  how  eye  health  is 
related  to  general  health,  and  how  to  spot 
symptoms  of  eye  trouble,  to  refer  to  an 
oculist.  To  medical  social  workers  it  means 
giving  special  services  to  eye  patients  in  hos¬ 
pitals  and  clinics;  to  public  health  officers  it 
means  publicizing  facts  about  eye  care  and, 
through  public  clinics  and  visiting  nurses,  find¬ 
ing  and  referring  to  oculists  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  those  in  need  of  eye  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Indirectly,  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  communicable  and  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  control  sponsored  by  city  and  county 
health  departments  also  prevent  blindness,  be¬ 
cause  they  eliminate  some  of  its  causes.  To 
teachers  it  means  training  in  observation  for 

*  Ogg,  Elizabeth,  Save  Your  Sight,  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  #215.  Published  in  cooperation  zvith ■  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1954. 


visual  deviations  and  vision  testing,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  how  to  protect  children’s  eye¬ 
sight.  To  industrialists  it  means  factories  well- 
lit  for  most  efficient  seeing  and  production, 
and  equipment  to  guard  against  eye  injuries. 

To  you  and  me  it  means  taking  care  of 
our  own  and  our  children’s  eyes. 

Individual  and 
Community  Responsibility 

The  goal  of  your  Society  is  to  “learn, 
teach  and  enforce  all  possible  means  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness;  to  educate  the 
general  public  in  the  use  of  these  means, 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  ends.”  This  is 
a  splendid  expression  of  a  noble  purpose. 

In  carrying  out  your  work,  I  know  you 
encourage  in  every  possible  way  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  and  community’s  approach  and 
responsibility  for  action  in  the  battle 
against  blindness. 

Many  people  really  do  not  know  why 
blindness  should  be  prevented.  They  do  not 
know  that  there  are  choices  which  they 
can  make  which  ultimately  determine 
whether  blindness  will  occur  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  others.  Preventive  medicine 
is  one  of  those  things,  like  the  enforcement 
of  pure  food  laws,  which  the  population 
tends  to  take  for  granted.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  recognize  that  a  great  deal  which 
needs  to  be  done  is  completely  outside  the 
pale  of  anything  which  can  be  done  by 
statute  or  regulation.  I  hardly  need  to 
point  this  out  in  the  Free  State. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  emphasis 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  actively  pre¬ 
vent  blindness,  surely  blindness  is  going 
to  occur  in  a  certain  number  of  people.  As 
we  hear  people  talk  casually,  we  some¬ 
times  have  cause  to  wonder  if  they  truly 
believe  that  there  are  some  things  which, 
by  taking  thought,  they  can  change.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  is  one  of  these  things. 
It  is  personal,  informed  action  which 
changes  certain  patterns.  It  is  that  area  of 
the  future  which  is  subject  to  control  by 
this  personal,  informed  action,  through 
which  people  like  yourselves  reach  others 
in  the  community,  and  those  others  reach 
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still  others  to  make  them  aware  of  what 
they  must  do  to  avoid  a  personal  problem. 
You  have  heard  something  about  the  how 
of  preventing  blindness.  1  should  like  to 
drive  home  the  real  necessity  for  personal 
concern  in  this  matter  of  blindness  and 
everything  that  goes  with  it.  I  think  I  speak 
from  strength  on  this  subject  because  I 
come  from  an  office  which  knows  so  much 
about  the  results  of  blindness. 

Prevention  of  Tragedy 

There  are  many  losses  which  come  with 
blindness.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  written 
a  large  book  in  which  he  enumerates 
twenty  separate  losses,  which  as  he  sees  it, 
are  the  results  of  blindness.*  Some  feel 
this  is  an  unnecessarily  severe  approach  to 
the  subject,  especially  for  the  layman. 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  are  the  facts,  and  I 
like  to  think  of  prevention  of  blindness  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  evils  which  we 
combat  successfully  when  we  see  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process  work.  There  is  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  encompasses  nearly 
all  the  others. 

When  we  are  working  on  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  blind  persons,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  working  chiefly  against  the  fearful  un¬ 
dertow  of  dependency  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  what  it  means  to  the  human  person¬ 
ality.  It  is  this  which  we  try  to  combat  in 
our  special  selective  placement  programs; 
it  is  this  which  we  try  to  combat  in  physical 
reconditioning  in  training  centers;  it  is  this 
which  we  try  to  combat  in  many  of  our 
social  work  efforts  and  achievements  in 
behalf  of  blind  people.  Not  merely  finan¬ 
cial  dependency  is  involved,  but  emotional 
dependency  and  social  dependency  as  well, 
which  are  likely  to  present  themselves  as 
very  serious  problems  to  the  person  who 
loses  his  sight. 

The  battle  of  the  individual  to  call  his 
soul  his  own  can  be  won  and  is  won  by 
blind  people  every  day  in  this  country,  in 
this  state,  in  this  city.  It  is  won  by  little 


engagements  so  small  that  the  average 
observer  may  not  detect  them.  It  is  won  in 
battles  of  doing  things  on  a  person’s  own 
and  for  himself.  And  a  phase  of  the  battle 
is  invariably  the  blind  person’s  recognizing 
that  those  things  he  cannot  do  for  himself 
and  must  do  through  the  help  of  others, 
must  be  arranged  without  letting  those 
others  take  him  over  and  become  a  master 
or  a  quasi-parent. 

In  a  community  program,  such  as  yours, 
you  realize  better  than  we  that  one  of  the 
results  of  blindness  is,  too  often,  a  life  of 
receiving,  of  being  told,  of  being  informed, 
in  short,  of  being  helped.  And  this  is  deli¬ 
cate  because  some  help  is  inescapable  for  a 
blind  person  in  the  world  of  the  sighted. 

A  story  is  told  of  one  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  blind  which  did  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  job  and  was  sending  out 
a  superior  graduate.  Let  me  turn  that 
around.  The  graduate  had  done  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  job,  with  the  help  of  a 
superior  center.  The  individual’s  family 
was  having  an  interview  with  the  director 
of  the  center  and  was  quite  amazed  to  hear 
the  number  of  things  the  blind  individual 
could  do.  Just  as  the  relative  was  leaving, 
however,  he  or  she  directed  a  final  question 
to  the  director  saying,  “Isn’t  there  any¬ 
thing  which  must  be  done  for  him?”  There 
was  a  long  silence,  and  then  the  director 
said,  “He  still  needs  his  letters  read  to  him.” 

Now  let  us  just  think  about  that.  Just 
having  all  your  letters  read  to  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  by  someone  is  a  severe 
encroachment  upon  the  type  of  freedom 
we  all  enjoy  without  thinking  about  it.  The 
thought  of  losing  this  particular  freedom 
is  more  than  a  little  breathtaking.  How  can 
a  person  submit  to  such  an  experience 
without  occasional  resentment,  even  of  the 
very  best  help?  And  human  help  is  so  near 
to  a  sacred  element  of  life  that  anything 
which  tends  to  contaminate  it  or  discredit 
our  feelings  about  it  is  indeed  frightening. 

Too  Little  or  Too  Late 


*  This  is  a  pre-publication  reference  to  Father 
Thomas  J.  Carroll’s  Blindness:  What  It  Is;  What  It 
Does;  and  How  to  Live  With  Tt,  published  in  1961  by 
Little  Brown  &  Company.  $6.50. 


With  this  in  mind  I  want  to  go  on  to  say 
that  prevention  of  blindness  is  one  area  in 
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which  we  all  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
frightened  of  anything  which  might  be 
too  little  or  too  late.  One  of  our  most 
serious  rehabilitation  problems  is  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  certainty  that  with  better  medi¬ 
cal  information  at  the  right  time  he  need 
not  have  lost  his  sight.  The  resolution  of 
the  internal  conflicts  in  this  area  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  achievement  of  the  human  char¬ 
acter.  However  magnificent  a  few  people 
may  have  become  through  achieving 
equanimity  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge 
that  sight  might  have  been  saved  and  was 
not,  there  is  every  reason  to  give  human 
beings  some  more  productive  battleground 
than  this  for  fighting  the  good  fight.  In 
some  cases,  where  sight  is  restored  through 
modern  surgical  procedures,  joy  is  un¬ 
bounded.  Isn’t  it  a  strange  paradox,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  know  the  same  joy 


from  an  evil  prevented?  For  many  people, 
what  is  prevented  does  not  exist,  even  in 
the  abstract. 

So  the  need  for  your  fine  Society  as  you 
face  the  next  fifty  years  of  service  is  greater 
than  before.  So  much  remains  to  be  done. 
You  will  have  helps  in  the  future  which 
you  have  not  had  in  the  past.  New  dis¬ 
coveries  from  research  projects  will  be  the 
incomparable  tools  for  the  future. 

But  whatever  you  do  as  a  Society  and  as 
an  association  in  a  community,  give  aca¬ 
demic  medicine  all  you’ve  got.  Take  good 
care  of  your  medical  professors,  and  get 
them  to  extend  themselves  as  far  as  you 
can.  They  are  very  careful  men  and  some¬ 
times  need  to  be  encouraged  to  take  a 
chance — especially  in  the  development  of 
institutions,  even  ones  like  your  own  so¬ 
ciety. 


Fifth  Annual  Braille  Club  Conference 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at 
the  Sheraton-Atlantic  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  on  May  9,  10  and  11,  1962.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Club  is  composed  of  volun¬ 
teers  interested  in  the  production  of  books 
in  braille,  on  sound  recordings,  and  in 
large  print.  These  volunteers  provide  text¬ 
books  for  school  students  and  adults  and 
reading  materials  for  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  will  be: 

COOPERATION  +  SKILLS  = 
ENRICHMENT 

The  conference  will  start  with  the  Pres¬ 


ident’s  banquet  on  May  9th.  One  of  the 
subsequent  luncheons  will  honor  book 
publishers,  another  the  award  winners 
among  the  volunteers.  Ten  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  on  techniques  of  improving  skills  of 
transcription  and  a  general  session  are 
planned. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from:  Miss  Effie  Lee  Morris,  President, 
National  Braille  Club,  New  York  Library 
for  the  Blind,  166  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York  13,  New  York;  Mrs.  Richard 
Bergman,  Conference  Co-Chairman,  20 
Cow  Lane,  Great  Neck,  New  York;  Mrs. 
David  A.  Wahrburg,  Conference  Co-Chair¬ 
man,  104  Croyden  Avenue,  Great  Neck, 
New  York. 
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A  Survey  of 
State  Legislation  in  1961 

HELGA  LENDE 


The  year  1961  brought  forth  more  than 
one  hundred  new  legislative  measures  en¬ 
acted  in  the  various  state  legislatures.  This 
survey  is  concerned  only  with  legislation 
which  indicates  intended  improvement  in 
service  or  in  administrative  structure.  No 
mention  is  made  of  routine  appropriation 
bills  unless  it  is  apparent  that  increased 
budget  allowances  make  definite  additional 
services  possible. 

Education  of  the  Young  Blind 

In  Illinois  (H.B.  951  B  and  H.B.  952 
CC)  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  A  special  appropriation  (H.B.  625 
B  and  H.B.  626  H)  of  $1,180,000  was 
passed  for  the  construction  of  a  library 
and  classroom  building,  a  gymnasium  and 
a  student  dormitory  unit.  Illinois  also 
passed  a  law  permitting  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  to  hire  readers  for  blind  students. 
Another  administrative  change  took  place 
in  Indiana  (Ch.  117)  with  the  transfer  of 
supervision  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind  from  the  Department  of  Health  to 
the  newly  created  Administrative  Unit  for 
Special  Institutions  within  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  An  advisory  committee  for  the 
school  was  also  created. 

New  Hampshire  (S.B.  7)  puts  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Nesmith  Fund  for  the 
support  and  education  of  indigent  blind  in 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  is  also  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
(S.B.  8).  Funds  may  thus  be  spent  without 
requiring  approval  of  the  governor  or 
council. 

Miss  Lende  is  librarian  and coordinator  of  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


North  Carolina  (Ch.  1206)  passed  a  spe¬ 
cial  appropriation  ($5,625  the  first  year 
and  $7,500  the  next  year)  for  textbooks 
for  use  of  visually  handicapped  students  in 
the  public  schools,  and  North  Dakota  (Ch. 
78)  made  available  the  sum  of  $30,000  for 
the  education  of  children  who  are  deaf  as 
well  as  blind  at  any  school  outside  the 
state.  Some  minor  changes  were  made  in 
Oregon  (H.B.  1686)  relating  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  reader’s  aid  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents,  putting  the  final  decision  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  (Ch.  57)  provided  $1,000  per 
year  for  the  education  of  multi-handi¬ 
capped  children  in  institutions  outside  the 
state.  Furthermore  (Ch.  72  and  254),  schol¬ 
arship  funds  were  made  available  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
provided  that  they  meet  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Among  recipients  may  be  candidates 
for  any  degree  offered  by  the  approved 
school.  Also  (Ch.  159),  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  may  claim  “excess  costs”  funds  for 
exceptional  children,  dependent  on  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

In  New  York  (Ch.  865)  there  was  an 
amendment  to  the  education  law  creating 
additional  resources  for  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children  through  the  public  school 
districts  of  the  state.  This  law  when  stud¬ 
ied  may  also  be  applicable  to  emotionally 
disturbed  blind  children. 

Financial  Aid 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1960  (PL  86-778)  provided  that,  effective 
July  1,  1962,  the  states  will  be  required  to 
disregard  the  first  $85  per  month  of  in¬ 
come  earned  by  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the 
blind  plus  half  of  the  monthly  earnings 
above  this  amount  when  determining  his 
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need  for  assistance  payments.  As  a  result 
a  number  of  states  this  year  passed  legis¬ 
lation  to  conform  with  the  federal  ruling: 
Arkansas  (Act  257),  Colorado  (H.B.  316), 
Connecticut  (P.A.  434),  Delaware  (S.B. 
37),  Idaho  (S.B.  33),  Indiana  (Ch.  69), 
Iowa  (H.F.  203),  Kansas  (S.B.  392),  Min¬ 
nesota  (H.F.  46),  Missouri  (H.B.  122), 
Montana  (Ch.  4),  Nebraska  (L.B.  381), 
New  Hampshire  (Ch.  50),  New  Mexico 
(Bill  No.  200),  New  York  (Ch.  461), 
North  Carolina  (Ch.  666),  North  Dakota 
(H.B.  636),  Ohio  (S.B.  149),  Tennessee 
(Ch.  29),  Texas  (S.B.  654),  Vermont 
(House  56),  Washington  (Ch.  235),  Wis¬ 
consin  (Ch.  543),  and  Wyoming  (Ch.  184). 

Increases  were  made  in  California  (Ch. 
1229)  in  basic  aid  grants  for  recipients  of 
aid  to  the  needy  blind  and  aid  to  the  po¬ 
tentially  self-supporting  blind  from  $104 
to  $115  per  month.  The  amount  of  grants 
are  to  be  adjusted  annually  by  the  State 
Social  Welfare  Board  to  reflect  increases 
in  cost  of  living  as  determined  according 
to  indices  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  In  addition  (Ch.  1231), 
provision  was  made  for  supplemental 
grants  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  and 
aid  to  the  potentially  self-supporting  blind 
who  have  special  needs  and  who  have 
insufficient  income  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  Oregon  (H.B.  1141)  a  minimum  grant 
of  $85  per  month  was  established;  and 
Texas  (H.B.  38)  passed  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  allocation  for  blind  assistance 
payments  to  $1,400,000  for  each  year. 

Relatives’  responsibility  in  aid  to  needy 
blind  was  eliminated  in  California  (Ch. 
1996).  Similarly  (Ch.  1995),  relatives’  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  aid  to  potentially  self-sup¬ 
porting  blind  was  eliminated.  Another 
amendment  (Ch.  1999)  expressly  stated 
that  relatives  are  not  liable  to  pay  for 
medical  care  furnished  to  recipients  of 
both  categories  of  aid. 

Property  qualifications  for  recipients  of 
aid  to  the  blind  were  revised  and  restated 
in  California  (Ch.  1971).  In  Missouri  (H.B. 
123),  the  maximum  of  $10,000  on  total 
property  was  removed;  cash  and  security 


maximum  of  $1,000  for  a  single  person 
and  $2,000  for  a  blind  person  and  his 
spouse  were  changed  to  $1,500  and  $2,500, 
respectively.  It  was  further  specified  that 
in  determining  the  total  value  of  property 
owned,  the  real  estate  occupied  by  the 
blind  person  or  personal  property  used  by 
him  shall  be  excluded. 

The  residence  requirement  of  one  year 
for  aid  to  the  blind  was  eliminated  in 
Connecticut  (P.A.  434)  and  was  reduced 
from  five  to  three  years  in  Indiana  (Ch. 
183)  and  in  Oregon  (H.B.  1141).  An  in¬ 
teresting  law  of  a  controversial  nature 
was  passed  in  New  York  (Ch.  468).  It  tries 
to  prevent  persons  from  entering  the  state 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  public 
assistance  on  a  higher  level  than  where 
they  formerly  lived.  It  probably  will  be  a 
year  or  two  before  it  will  be  determined 
whether  this  will  affect  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind. 

In  Pennsylvania  (H.B.  929),  the  amount 
which  may  be  spent  in  eighteen  months  on 
a  single  remedial  eye  case  was  increased 
from  $250  to  $1,000.  Pennsylvania  also 
voted  (H.B.  65)  a  pension  of  $50  per 
month  for  blind  veterans  as  defined  in  the 
act. 

Finally,  Wisconsin  (Ch.  524  and  Ch. 
578)  permits  aid  to  the  blind  to  be  paid  to 
residents  of  the  Grand  Army  Home  at 
King  and  to  blind  dependent  persons  re¬ 
siding  voluntarily  in  country  and  city 
homes. 

Other  changes  of  primarily  administra¬ 
tive  nature  were  made  in  California  (Ch. 
1223),  Indiana  (Ch.  74),  and  Michigan 
(P.A.  76),  Missouri  (H.B.  125)  and  Mon¬ 
tana  (Ch.  8). 

Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons 

California  (Ch.  2129)  eliminated  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Oakland  Orientation  Center 
for  the  Blind.  When  directors  of  education 
and  finance  determine  that  the  operation 
of  the  center  is  no  longer  feasible,  com¬ 
parable  services  shall  be  provided  else¬ 
where  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  Florida  (H.B.  2406)  The  Council  Re- 
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organization  Bill  removed  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind  from  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  reaffirming  it 
as  an  independent  state  agency.  It  also 
brought  under  one  section  of  the  law  all 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  Council  and  to 
blind  people. 

A  reorganization  also  took  effect  in  Il¬ 
linois  (H.B.  951  B  and  H.B.  952  CC).  The 
Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health  was 
created  in  place  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  under  which  the  Illinois  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped  Institute  and  other 
service  programs  for  the  blind  formerly 
operated.  The  new  law  did  not  affect  the 
on-going  services  for  blind  persons  except 
in  one  respect,  this  being  the  repeal  of  an 
act  concerning  the  reporting  of  visually 
handicapped  persons  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  This  was  done  on  the 
ground  that  referral  of  individuals  for 
service  and  regular  information  could  be 
arranged  for  without  the  law.  The  Illinois 
Visually  Handicapped  Institute  further 
benefits  from  legislation  (H.B.  625  B  and 
H.B.  626  H)  which  appropriated  $1,535,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities 
for  the  Institute. 

Similarly,  in  Indiana  (Ch.  117)  an  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Unit  for  Special  Institutions 
within  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  cre¬ 
ated,  abolishing  at  the  same  time  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Medical  Institutions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  The  Indiana  Agency  for 
the  Blind  was  transferred  to  the  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit.  The  advisory  committee 
for  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  also 
act  as  the  advisory  committee  for  the 
agency  for  the  blind. 

Nevada  (Ch.  97)  enabled  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight 
restoration  programs  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  Heretofore  eye  treatment  and  sur¬ 
gery  were  handled  through  the  aid  to  the 
blind  program.  Ohio  (S.B.  252)  increased 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  from  six  to  seven,  one  of  whom 
must  be  blind. 


Pennsylvania  (H.B.  911)  included  in  the 
list  of  persons  to  benefit  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  of  the  state  persons  who 
are  “seasonably  employed  by  a  nonprofit 
health  or  welfare  agency  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tivity  dealing  with  handicapped  or  excep¬ 
tional  children.” 

In  South  Dakota  (H.B.  942)  a  revolving 
fund  was  established  for  home  industries 
sponsored  by  the  Service  to  the  Blind.  In¬ 
creased  appropriations  (S.B.  372)  for  the 
service  will  permit  hiring  a  staff  member 
on  prevention  of  blindness  and  as  pre¬ 
school  counselor. 

Washington  (Ch.  234)  expands  its  pres¬ 
ent  act  relating  to  vocational  training  for 
blind  persons  by  adding  provisions  to  “con¬ 
struct  rehabilitation  and  training  centers.” 
Such  services  may  be  furnished  to  clients 
from  other  agencies  of  this  and  other 
states  for  a  fee  not  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  the  services. 

In  Maryland  (Ch.  375)  an  amendment 
to  Article  77  of  the  Annotated  Code  of 
Maryland,  1957  Edition,  and  1960  Cumu¬ 
lative  Supplement,  contains  a  new  section, 
297A.  “The  State  Board  of  Education  may 
also  cooperate  with  other  departments, 
agencies  and  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  in  providing  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  handicapped  individuals,  in 
studying  the  problems  involved  therein, 
and  in  establishing  .  .  .  such  programs, 
facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable.”  The  possible  application  of 
this  amendment  to  services  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  depends  on  an  awaited  interpretation 
by  the  attorney  general  of  the  state. 

Vocational  Opportunities 

Several  laws  were  passed  relating  to 
vending  stands  in  public  buildings.  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Ch.  546)  provides  that  hot  and  cold 
foods  may  be  sold  in  vending  stands  oper¬ 
ated  by  blind  persons  and  authorizes  vend¬ 
ing  machines  as  well  as  vending  stands. 
However,  hot  and  cold  beverages  may 
be  sold  only  through  vending  machines. 
Nevada  (A.B.  366)  clarified  that  state’s 
vending  stand  law  and  at  the  same  time 
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established  permission  for  the  Bureau  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  to  collect  set-aside 
funds  for  the  business  enterprises  program. 
In  Oklahoma  (Joint  Resolution  No.  23)  the 
Capital  Improvement  Authority  was  di¬ 
rected  to  make  space  available  in  the  new 
buildings  in  Oklahoma  City  for  concession 
stands  operated  by  blind  persons.  Texas 
(H.B.  676)  authorized  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  to  negotiate  with  heads 
of  departments  for  certain  proceeds  from 
vending  stands,  operated  for  profit  by  the 
departments,  to  accrue  to  the  blind  vend¬ 
ing  stand  operator. 

Illinois  (S.B.  808)  permits  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to 
give  title  to  tools  and  equipment  which 
were  purchased  for  clients  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  business.  Businesses  oper¬ 
ated  under  a  state-controlled  and  super¬ 
vised  program  are  excluded. 

Finally,  in  Hawaii  (S.B.  1025)  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness  was  amended  so  that 
OVR  funds  might  be  spent  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  partially  sighted  as  well  as 
for  blind  persons.  Furthermore,  New  York 
(Ch.  532)  includes  blind  non-veterans  with 
disabled  veterans  in  provisions  fixing  order 
of  preference  for  retention  in  employment, 
upon  abolishment  of  certain  civil  service 
positions. 

State  Use  Laws 

South  Dakota  (H.B.  725)  amended  its 
original  law  providing  that  state  divisions, 
in  the  purchase  of  certain  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  give  preference  to  blind  persons  re¬ 
siding  in  the  state  and  to  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  offered  for  sale  by  them.  In  order  to 
implement  these  provisions  there  is  cre¬ 
ated  a  committee  on  state  purchases  in  the 
Services  to  the  Blind  which  shall  be  com¬ 
prised  of  the  director  of  purchasing  and 
printing,  the  supervisor  of  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  a  third 
member  whose  primary  source  of  income 
is  from  private  business. 

There  are  nineteen  states  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  have  laws  of  this  kind. 


Blind-Made  Products 

The  problem  of  adequate  labeling  of 
blind-made  products  received  attention  in 
three  states.  Missouri  (H.B.  199)  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  term  “blind-made”  unless 
the  manufacturer  employs  blind  persons 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  hours 
worked  in  the  direct  labor  of  production 
or  services.  Direct  labor  production  does 
not  include  supervision,  administration, 
inspection  and  shipping  or  the  production 
of  the  materials  from  which  the  finished 
product  is  made.  Similar  restrictions  are 
made  in  Pennsylvania  (H.B.  1533),  and 
Washington  (S.B.  132).  Pennsylvania  makes 
very  sure  that  no  misunderstanding  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  stating  that  the  measure  does  not 
apply  to  products  known  as  “blinds”  nor 
to  persons  whose  given  individual  names 
are  “Blind.” 

Library  Services 

Four  states  enacted  significant  legisla¬ 
tion  relative  to  library  services.  Kansas 
(H.B.  405)  authorized  the  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  to  provide  library  services  for  the 
blind  through  contract,  agreement  or  other¬ 
wise  with  the  Library  of  Congress  or  any 
of  its  regional  libraries.  Minnesota  (H.F. 
177)  provided  for  the  acceptance  of  reim¬ 
bursements  from  other  states  for  costs  of 
handling  braille  books  and  talking  books 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Utah 
(H.B.  282  and  H.B.  286)  appropriated 
$49,000  for  its  newly  established  library 
for  the  blind  administered  by  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  Commission.  Wisconsin  (Ch.  528) 
passed  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  (1961) 
and  $25,000  (1962)  for  contracting  with 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  to  provide 
talking  book  library  service  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Travel 

Florida  (H.B.  893)  removes  the  title 
“seeing  eye  dog”  from  the  present  law  and 
substitutes  the  term  “dog  guide.”  The 
amendment  further  restricts  the  conduct 
of  the  blind  person  with  a  dog  guide  to 
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conform  to  the  standards  applicable  to  all 
persons.  It  is  understood  that  the  blind 
person  is  personally  liable  and  responsible 
for  the  dog’s  actions. 

In  Oregon  (H.B.  1700)  the  white  cane 
law  has  been  amended  so  as  to  extend  the 
right  of  way  to  a  blind  person  who  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  guide  dog  as  well  as  to  a 
blind  person  carrying  a  white  cane.  A 
minor  change  was  made  in  Maine  (Ch. 
172)  specifying  that  the  cane  may  be  light 
metallic  in  color  as  well  as  white,  in  order 
to  qualify  as  a  “white  cane.” 

Election  Laws 

Two  states  amended  their  laws  relating 
to  blind  voters.  Connecticut  (P.A.  431) 
provides  that  a  blind  elector  may  be  ac¬ 
companied  into  the  voting  machine  booth 
by  a  person  of  his  own  choice,  who  shall 
be  an  elector  of  a  Connecticut  town.  Ken¬ 
tucky  (S.B.  81,  passed  1960)  allows  a  blind 
person,  if  he  prefers,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
person  of  his  own  choice,  otherwise  by 
two  judges  of  election. 

Eye  Banks 

Three  states  passed  legislation  relating 
to  eye  banks  and  eye  donations.  Connecti¬ 
cut  (P.A.  483)  directs  that  after  a  donor’s 
death  his  eyes  or  any  other  part  of  his 
anatomy,  including  tissue  of  any  kind, 
shall  be  delivered  to  a  hospital  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  and  spells 
out  other  necessary  regulations. 

Florida  (H.B.  894)  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  whereby  the  liability  of  doctors  for 
the  removal  of  eyes  for  sight  restoration 
purposes  is  removed.  In  Maine  (S.P.  113) 
a  new  law  establishes  that  a  person  has  the 
right  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  his 
eyes  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  disposed 
of  after  his  death  and  outlines  necessary 
procedures  to  be  followed. 

Tax  Exemption 

Oregon  (S.B.  14)  provides  that  any  blind 
person,  twenty-one  years  or  older,  desiring 
to  operate  a  business,  trade  or  profession, 
shall  be  exempt  from  procuring  any  license 


and  from  liability  for  paying  any  license 
tax  or  fee. 

In  Vermont  (H.B.  55)  persons  receiving 
aid  to  the  blind  or  aid  to  the  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  are  now  exempt  from 
poll  taxes,  the  same  as  recipients  of  old 
age  assistance. 

Fishing  and  Hunting  Licenses 

The  Nevada  Legislature  (A.B.  34)  added 
a  new  section  to  the  act  relating  to  li¬ 
censes,  tags  and  permits  which  requires 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  issue 
licenses  to  blind  persons.  Such  a  license 
authorizes  a  person  selected  by  the  blind 
individual  to  hunt  or  fish  in  his  behalf.  On 
the  other  hand,  South  Carolina  (R.  386, 
H.  1377)  permits  a  blind  person  to  hunt 
or  fish  within  any  county  of  the  state  with¬ 
out  obtaining  a  license  to  do  so,  provided 
that  a  special  permit  is  first  obtained. 

The  State  of  New  York  (Ch.  325)  makes 
free  fishing  licenses  issued  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  effective  for  the  life  of  the  applicant 
instead  of  five  years  as  before. 

Right  to  Organize 

California  (Ch.  1467)  provided  that  no 
public  officer  or  employee  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  administration  of  programs 
for  aged,  blind  or  disabled  persons  shall, 
in  his  official  capacity,  coerce  aged,  blind 
or  disabled  persons  to  join  or  not  join 
organizations  of  the  aged,  blind  or  dis¬ 
abled. 

Conclusion 

We  should  like  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  generous  cooperation  received 
from  agency  executives  and  others  in  com¬ 
piling  the  substance  of  this  paper.  In  writ¬ 
ing  this  survey  we  have  not  attempted  an 
evaluation  or  analysis  of  the  legislative 
measures  passed.  We  have  only  tried  to 
record  essential  information  on  a  very  vital 
subject  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons.  The  future  will 
determine  the  usefulness  and  the  practical 
value  of  the  various  measures  now  in 
effect. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


THE  PIT  AND  THE  PENDULUM 

“Perhaps  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far,”  a  friend  said  to  me  recently.  “There’s 
just  a  chance  that  we  have  been  empha¬ 
sizing  the  ‘no  difference’  theory  a  bit  too 
much.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “what  are  you  going  to 
do?  Go  back  to  saying  that  a  blind  person 
really  is  different?” 

“Perhaps  we  aren’t  being  realistic  in  the 
use  of  words.  It’s  a  kind  of  a  pit  that’s 
easy  to  fall  into — the  habit  of  saying  that 
a  blind  child,  for  example,  is  no  different 
from  any  other  child,  or  that  a  blind  adult 
is  no  different  from  any  other  adult.  I 
think  what  we’re  trying  to  get  across  is 
that  a  person  who  is  blind  is  no  different 
in  the  things  that  he  wants  out  of  life,  and 
this  certainly  is  true.  But  I  wonder  just 
how  much  good  we  do  all  people  who  are 
blind  by  constantly  harping  on  the  theme 
that  makes  blindness  sound  like  nothing 
worse  than  a  bad  cold  or  a  bald  head.” 

“Why  so?” 

“Well,  you  do  have  to  admit,  don’t  you, 
that  the  inability  to  see  is  quite  a  serious 
handicap?” 

“If  it  isn’t,”  I  said,  in  an  effort  to 
lighten  the  conversation,  “then  there  are 
an  awful  lot  of  agencies  for  the  blind  that 
better  go  out  of  business.  The  public  sure 
thinks  that  the  blind  need  some  kind  of 
help,  and  anybody  in  need  of  help  is  in 
some  kind  of  trouble.” 

“Everybody  gets  into  some  kind  of 
trouble  somewhere  along  the  line,”  my 
friend  mused.  “If  blindness  is  nothing 
more  than  trouble,  then  maybe  it’s  true 
that  blind  people  really  are  no  different — 
or  that  blindness  is  just  a  different  kind  of 
trouble.  The  handicap  boils  down  to  simply 
that  of  reading  and  writing  and  getting 
around.  Of  course,  some  jobs  can’t  be  done 
without  sight;  but,  then,  doesn’t  the  Foun¬ 
dation  advertise  that  “blind  people  are  to 


be  found  in  7,000  different  jobs?  Even 
working  doesn’t  seem  to  present  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  When  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  and  as  everybody  keeps  saying,  a 
blind  person  can  do  practically  anything 
he  wants  to  do,  just  like  anybody  else.” 

“Who  is  everybody?”  I  asked. 

“Seriously?  You  really  want  to  know?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Well,  I  think  everybody  in  this  case  is 
two  kinds  of  people.  It’s  blind  people  who 
write  autobiographies  or  talk  about  them¬ 
selves  after  arriving  at  some  stage  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  and  it’s  professional  workers 
for  the  blind — some  of  whom  are  them¬ 
selves  blind — who  talk  or  write  about  the 
blind.  There’s  so  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing  that  one  begins  to  wonder,  with 
Shakespeare,  whether  there  is  too  much 
protesting.  It  looks  like  a  vicious  circle — 
individual  blind  people  saying  they’re  nor¬ 
mal;  professional  workers  believing  what 
they  hear;  professional  workers  telling 
other  blind  people  they’re  no  different;  the 
new  recruit  believing  what  he  hears — 
maybe.” 

Not  very  long  ago,  and  still  apparent  to¬ 
day  in  some  cultures  of  the  world,  blind¬ 
ness  set  an  individual  apart  as  distinctly 
different.  The  difference,  by  way  of  pos¬ 
sible  oversimplification,  stemmed  from  the 
belief  and  the  fact  that  a  person  who  could 
not  see  could  not  do  his  part  in  the  family 
or  group  economy.  Further  complicated 
by  superstitious  or  religious  notions,  so¬ 
ciety  readily  accepted  the  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  consequent  helplessness  as  pre¬ 
ordained.  We  can  still  further  complicate 
the  analysis  of  basic  attitudes  by  getting 
into  Freudian  psychology — but  the  goal  of 
this  short  essay  is  not  in  that  direction. 

Let  us  assume,  just  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  the  world  used  to  agree  that 
the  blind  are  the  blind  are  the  blind — 
meaning  the  attitude  of  impotency  in  all 
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its  connotations.  I  daresay  that  most  blind 
individuals  believed  the  same  thing.  And 
then  came  a  gradual  change — one  which 
has  accelerated  rapidly  in  the  past  half 
century  in  countries  of  advanced  educa¬ 
tion.  Individuals  began  to  prove  the  theo¬ 
retical  attitude  wrong.  Individuals  fought 
against  the  imprisonment,  sometimes  physi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  social  and  psychological,  that 
society  forced  upon  a  person  who  could 
not  see.  Then  along  came  the  non-blind 
friends  of  the  blind,  who  in  their  turn  be¬ 
gan  demonstrating  that  the  rule,  like  all 
rules,  has  many  exceptions. 

According  to  some  people,  there  may  be 
among  those  familiar  with  blindness  a 
new  tendency  to  follow  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  pendulum,  as 
my  friend  said,  may  have  swung  too  far. 
So  many  books  have  been  written  and  so 
many  speeches  have  been  made  on  the 
“just  an  inconvenience”  theme,  that  per¬ 
haps  society  is  being  taught  an  unrealistic 
image  of  what  the  handicap  of  blindness 
really  is.  It’s  almost  a  cliche  these  days  to 
say  that  the  greatest  handicap  of  blindness 
is  the  attitude  of  the  public  concerning  it; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  cliches,  there  is  a 
degree  of  truth  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  further  studies  by  researchers  will 
either  shed  light  on  the  one  hand  or  sug¬ 
gest  solutions  on  the  other.  However,  it 
would  be  refreshing  to  read  for  a  change 
the  confessions  of  a  blind  person  that  had 
gotten  away  from  that  whole  set  of  cliches: 
I  am  not  different;  I  am  courageous;  I 
have  grown  in  character  through  suffering; 
I  really  am  no  real  problem  to  my  wife, 
children,  friends  or  employer;  I  am  no 
problem  to  myself. 

Perhaps  if  the  literature  from  the  pens 
of  blind  people  themselves  could  be  more 
honest,  then  those  concerned  with  teach¬ 
ing  or  counselling  the  blind  would  demon¬ 
strate  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  adjustment.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  is  such  an  intensely 
personal  experience  that  honesty  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  may  be  impossible.  Too  much  of 
the  individual’s  basic  nature  lies  hidden 


beneath  the  blindness,  influencing  his  own 
ideas,  attitudes  and  definitions.  Further¬ 
more,  whether  blind  persons  are  different 
or  not  from  non-blind  persons,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  differ  one  from  the  other,  as  do  non¬ 
blind  people,  and  how,  then,  can  the  pen¬ 
dulum  of  attitude  find  a  dead-center  point 
which  thereafter  can  be  counted  upon  to 
provide  to  all  blind  people  a  sensible  so¬ 
cial  environment? 

In  December,  Hindsight  facetiously  re¬ 
ported  incidents  of  robberies  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  point  of  the  report  was  again  to 
note  the  habit  of  news  writers  of  revealing 
public  shock  that  a  criminal  would  be 
guilty  of  breaking  the  rules  of  “fair  play” 
in  pitting  his  wits  against  those  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  competitor — a  blind  man.  A  reader, 
Carl  Rodgers  by  name,  reacted  to  the  item 
in  much  the  same  vein  as  the  conversation 
paraphrased  earlier  in  this  piece.  I’d  like 
to  add  his  views  to  this  discussion. 

“I  am  now  ‘speaking’  to  you  as  from 
one  blind  person  to  another,  even  though 
my  knowledge  of  the  field  compels  me  to 
hasten  to  add  that  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  sum  total  of  each  blind  individual’s  cir¬ 
cumstances,  together  with  the  onset  and 
degree  of  his  blindness  and  other  varying 
factors,  no  doubt  gives  rise  to  wide  diver¬ 
gencies  of  views  about  blindness  and  the 
blind  among  those  who  themselves  are 
blind.  Everyone,  of  course,  can  agree  on 
some  general  fundamentals:  no  human 
being  enjoys  the  feeling  of  being  un¬ 
wanted;  no  human  being  enjoys  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-insufficiency  or  the  thought  that 
others  consider  him  to  be  in  a  class  apart 
from  them,  inferior  and  worthy  of  their 
pity.  And  being  humans,  all  persons  who 
are  blind  want  to  be  recognized  as  co- 
equals  with  their  sighted  fellows  and  want 
an  equal  opportunity  in  the  exercise  of 
every  American’s  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,  property  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness. 

“But  what  exactly  is  the  guiding  phi¬ 
losophy  being  applied  in  the  efforts  to  con¬ 
vey  the  message  of  fundamental  truths 
about  persons  who  are  blind  to  the  seeing 
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public,  including  under  the  term  not  only 
the  general  public,  but  seeing  workers  for 
the  blind  as  well? 

“This  query  is  not  only  valid  but  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  persons  who  are 
blind,  because  the  actual  impact  and  prac¬ 
tical  significance  of  any  fundamental  truth 
can  be  no  greater  in  its  benefits  than  the 
nature  of  the  guiding  philosophy  and  pol¬ 
icy  adopted  for  its  implementation.  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  public  relations;  but  hav¬ 
ing  had  to  face  the  many-faceted  day-to- 
day  problems  presented  by  my  blindness 
over  a  span  of  half  a  century,  and  having 
observed  efforts  toward  public  education 
about  blind  individuals  over  a  span  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
intensely  concerned  about  the  actual  form 
and  content  of  those  efforts. 

“In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
realistic  to  recognize  that  the  emotions 
aroused  in  non-handicapped  persons  upon 
observing  a  handicapped  individual  will 
never  be  eliminated  so  long  as  human 
beings  remain  human.  The  most  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  to  minimize  those  emo¬ 
tions  somewhat,  and  to  guide  them  toward 
positive  attitudes  that  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  persons  who  are  blind,  not  just 
as  members  of  humankind  but  also  as  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  fact  handicapped. 

“In  efforts  to  minimize  the  emotions 
aroused  in  seeing  persons  by  blind  persons, 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
claims  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  impact  of  blindness  upon  the  individ¬ 


ual  can  only  have  the  effect  of  replacing 
existing  misconceptions  with  other  mis¬ 
conceptions;  and  misconceptions,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  are  always  undesirable. 

“The  premise  that  persons  who  are  blind 
could  actually  never  survive  in  a  de  facto 
survival-of-the-fittest  community  should  be 
accepted  as  a  basic  and  guiding  truth  in 
conveying  the  ‘message’  of  persons  who 
are  blind  to  the  public.  A  survival-of-the- 
fittest  society  would  know  no  sense  of  fair 
play.  Our  society  not  only  accepts  fair  play 
as  a  desirable  norm  of  good  behavior,  but 
none  of  its  non-handicapped  members 
would  ask  to  be  excluded  from  fair-play 
treatment.  As  a  blind  individual,  I  don’t 
ask  to  be  excluded  from  it  either,  and  I 
doubt  that  most  blind  people  would  wish 
to  be  excluded  from  it. 

“The  robbery  of  a  blind  person  is  shock¬ 
ing  not  because  of  the  crime  of  thievery  as 
such  but  because  the  act,  quite  apart  from 
its  nature  as  a  crime,  would  outrage  that 
most  useful  human  trait  known  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  ‘sense  of  fair  play.’ 

“I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  stimu¬ 
late  some  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  hope 
that  some  day  guidelines  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  answer  the  question:  How  much 
realism  is  there  in  what  the  seeing  public, 
including  those  who  are  workers  for  the 
blind,  is  being  told  about  persons  who  are 
blind?” 

What,  pray  tell,  are  your  views  about 
either  the  pit  or  the  pendulum  of  public 
attitudes? 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.  D. 


Murphy,  Albert  T.,  “Attitudes  of  Educators 

Toward  the  Visually  Handicapped.”  The 

Sight-Saving  Review.  Fall  1960,  Vol.  30, 

No.  3,  pp.  157-161. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  attitudes  of  adults  toward 
them.  In  the  education  of  blind  children 
this  generalization  is  supported  by  the 
classic  study  of  Vita  Stein  Sommers,  which 
shows  that  certain  parental  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  blind  children  eventuate  in  definable 
developmental  problems  among  these  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  years  when  most  blind  chil¬ 
dren  were  educated  in  the  special  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  residential  school,  a  selective 
staff  recruitment  process  took  place  which 
tended  to  admit  into  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  personnel  whose  attitudes  toward 
blindness  seemed  favorable.  Obviously,  this 
selection  was  not  always  successful.  How¬ 
ever,  even  when  persons  with  negative 
attitudes  accepted  teaching  jobs,  adminis¬ 
trators,  hopefully,  screened  them  out.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  some  personnel  with  negative 
attitudes  found  it  difficult  to  achieve  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  work  and  dropped  out  on 
their  own  initiative. 

Now  that  considerable  numbers  of  blind 
children  are  being  educated  in  their  home 
communities,  the  attitudes  of  personnel 
working  with  them  are  less  susceptible  to 
control  through  selective  recruitment.  In¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  general  educators  are 
finding  individual  blind  children  in  their 
classes.  Such  teachers,  without  special 
training  in  or  exposure  to  visual  handi¬ 
caps,  are  subject  to  all  the  stereotypes  re¬ 
garding  blindness  which  are  commonly 
found  in  a  community.  Such  attitudes  may 
range  from  overt  rejection  to  sincere  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  blind  child.  Although  some 
efforts  may  be  made  to  assign  the  blind 
child  to  teachers  having  positive  attitudes, 
practical  considerations  sometimes  make 
this  impossible.  As  a  result,  schools  and 


agencies  offering  community  education 
services  to  blind  children  are  compelled  to 
consider  the  attitudes  of  regular  classroom 
teachers  toward  blind  children  in  making 
their  plans  for  such  children.  Is  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  negative  attitudes  toward  blind 
children  a  significant  problem  among  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  school  personnel?  In  com¬ 
parison  with  other  types  of  exceptionality, 
does  blindness  have  a  more  or  less  favored 
position  in  the  attitude  hierarchy  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  educators?  This  study  may 
provide  some  answers  to  these  questions. 

THE  STUDY.  Rating  scales  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  309  participants  in  the  study: 
100  general  elementary  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  thirty-two  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals,  forty-six  special  educators  (including 
special  teachers,  school  guidance  workers 
and  nurses),  100  college  freshmen  intend¬ 
ing  to  become  teachers,  and  thirty-one 
speech  clinicians.  Each  respondent  was 
given  a  list  of  eight  exceptionalities:  1)  vis¬ 
ual  handicaps;  2)  mental  retardation;  3) 
emotional  disturbance;  4)  physical  handi¬ 
caps  (crippled);  5)  hearing  handicaps;  6) 
gifted  and  talented;  7)  speech  disorders, 
and  8)  delinquents  (overt-aggressive  type). 
They  were  asked  to  rank  these  elements  in 
answering  each  of  the  four  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

1)  Which  type  of  exceptional  child 
would  you  most  like  to  teach? 

2)  Which  type  of  exceptional  child 
would  you  least  like  to  teach? 

3)  Which  type  of  exceptional  child  do 
you  feel  you  know  most  about? 

4)  Which  type  of  exceptional  child  do 
you  feel  you  know  least  about? 

A  rank  of  one  was  the  highest  rank 
given;  a  rank  of  eight  was  the  lowest. 

THE  FINDINGS.  All  of  the  groups  of 
personnel  in  this  study  had  a  low  prefer- 
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ence  for  teaching  the  visually  handicapped. 
The  rankings  were:  classroom  teachers, 
7.0;  special  educators,  5.5;  elementary 
school  principals,  7;  freshmen  teachers-to- 
be,  8,  and  speech  clinicians,  7.  The  only 
group  which  had  fewer  preferential  rank¬ 
ings  assigned  to  it  was  delinquents.  Gifted 
children,  retarded  children  and  physically 
handicapped  children  tended  to  rank  high 

Ion  this  variable. 

With  the  exception  of  special  educators, 
all  the  personnel  groups  ranked  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  among  those  whom  they 
would  least  prefer  to  teach,  and  among 
those  about  whom  they  are  least  informed. 

Murphy  concludes:  that  “.  .  .  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  areas  of  exceptionality, 
children  with  visual  defects  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  second-class  citizens,  seemingly 
on  an  equal  level  in  the  attitudinal  hier¬ 
archy  with  overt-aggressive  delinquents.” 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  favorable  at¬ 
titudes  toward  a  group  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  tend  to  be  associated  with  knowledge 
about  the  group.  The  great  majority  of  re- 

Ispondents  signified  that  they  know  little 
about  visually  handicapped  children  in 
|  comparison  with  other  groups.  It  is,  there- 

Ifore,  essential  that  intensified  efforts  be 
made  to  better  inform  educators  about 
visually  handicapped  children.  Although 
knowledge  about  visual  handicaps  will  not 
be  a  complete  answer  to  the  complex  prob¬ 
lem  of  attitudes,  “if  sound  positive  attitudes 
are  to  evolve  they  will  do  so  more  readily 
when  there  is  familiarity  with  the  facts.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  reader  may  wish  to 
approach  these  results  with  caution.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  both  methodical  and 
conceptual.  In  asking  respondents  to  rank 
various  exceptionalities,  the  investigator 
imposed  a  forced-choice  situation  upon  his 
subjects.  Thus,  the  respondent  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  differentiate  the  exceptionality 
groups  on  well-defined  steps — in  this  case 
from  one  to  eight — whether  or  not  he 
found  it  convenient  to  do  so.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  statistical  distance  from  a  ranking 
of  one  to  a  ranking  of  eight  may  not  re¬ 


flect  the  actual  attitudinal  or  informational 
distance.  The  distance  may  be  exceedingly 
small  or  exceedingly  large,  yet,  all  these 
rankings  are  statistically  treated  as  equi¬ 
distant.  For  some  individuals  a  ranking  of 
eight  may  indicate  a  thorough  rejection  of 
a  group;  for  others  it  may  merely  repre¬ 
sent  his  being  forced  to  choose  from  among 
a  number  of  different  groups,  all  of  which 
they  may  perceive  favorably. 

Conceptually,  in  his  responses,  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  not  have  expressed  his  attitudes 
toward  a  disability  group  as  much  as  his 
feeling  about  the  presumed  difficulty  of 
working  with  such  a  group.  Thus,  the  de¬ 
linquent  and  the  visually  handicapped 
groups  which  received  low  preferential 
ratings,  may  have  been  seen  as  being  un¬ 
usually  difficult  to  teach  rather  than  re¬ 
jection  as  groups. 

These  findings,  therefore,  may  well  be 
influenced  by  factors  other  than  attitudinal 
structures.  The  small  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  community  and  the  past  ten¬ 
dency  to  educate  them  in  residential  schools 
may  have  limited  the  experience  of  edu¬ 
cators  with  such  children.  Rather  than 
necessarily  reflecting  negative  attitudes, 
some  of  the  low  rankings  given  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  may  be  a  function,  in 
part,  of  lack  of  reality-testing  experiences 
with  blind  children.  Furthermore,  although 
special  skills  and  training  are  required  to 
teach  all  eight  exceptionality  groups  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  study,  those  required  for 
teaching  the  visually  handicapped  may  be 
perceived  by  the  respondents  as  excep¬ 
tionally  specialized  and  demanding.  For 
example,  some  of  these  educators  may  feel 
that  braille  would  constitute  an  unusually 
severe  barrier  between  the  blind  students 
and  themselves. 

In  the  framework  of  these  limitations, 
the  study  does  offer  a  reminder  to  educa¬ 
tors  that  possible  negative  attitudes  toward, 
and  limited  knowledge  about,  visually 
handicapped  children  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  Prior  to  initiating  an  educational 
program  for  blind  children  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  a  school,  or  a  particular  classroom. 
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special  educators  will  have  to  assess  atti- 
tudinal  and  informational  factors  and  make 
provision  for  their  modification,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  evidence  is  consistent.  With  the 
exception  of  special  educators,  school  per¬ 
sonnel  tend  to  have  minimal  preference 


for  teaching  visually  handicapped  children. 
Where  this  minimal  preference  reflects 
negative  attitudes,  the  child’s  growth  and 
success  in  the  classroom  situation  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  effectiveness  in  restructur¬ 
ing  these  attitudes. 


Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 

COMMUNITY  ACTION 

By  Doris  P.  Sausser,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  4 


A  complex  of  agencies,  and  especially 
the  Social  Welfare  Planning  Council  of 
New  Orleans,  have  demonstrated  splendid 
cooperation  and  initiative  in  meeting  a 
community  problem. 

The  Association  for  Pre-School  Blind 
Children,  of  New  Orleans,  a  member  of 
the  United  Fund,  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  establishing  evidence  of  the 
need  for  its  services  in  the  community. 
The  executive  was  the  only  staff,  and 
agency  function  had  shifted  from  its  in¬ 
ception  as  a  pre-school  nursery  to  a  coun¬ 
seling  service  for  parents  and  school  age 
children.  Additionally,  the  executive  wisely 
was  questioning  her  competence  in  offer¬ 
ing  casework  service,  for  her  experience 
and  training  was  in  the  nursery  field. 

In  behalf  of  the  Association  for  Pre- 
School  Blind  Children,  she  requested  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  agency.  When 
the  regional  representative  visited  New 
Orleans  to  explore  and  evaluate  the  agency 
request,  she  was  asked  to  confer  with  a 
survey  committee  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  planning  council,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  United  Fund,  to  study  the 
agency  situation.  This  was  an  excellent 
committee,  representative  of  the  com¬ 


munity  at  large  and  the  casework  agencies; 
and  it  created  a  constructive  base  for  an 
unbiased  look  at  the  need  for  this  spe¬ 
cialized  service  to  determine  whether  a 
separate  agency  was  needed  and,  if  not, 
where  the  service  could  be  relocated  in 
the  community. 

The  study  committee,  with  staff  leader¬ 
ship  from  the  planning  council,  carefully 
reviewed  community  services  for  blind 
children  by  asking  the  various  agency 
executives  to  delineate  their  services.  AFB 
cooperated  with  informational  pamphlets 
and  through  conferences.  Both  its  regional 
representative  and  its  program  consultant 
on  education  of  blind  children  met,  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  with  the  study  com¬ 
mittee  and  also  with  the  board  of  the 
Association,  sharing  with  both  groups  in¬ 
formation  on  national  trends  in  services 
for  blind  children  (both  pre-school  and 
school-age),  and  even  more  importantly, 
stressing  national  standards  of  service  to 
the  children. 

It  was  found  that  the  size  of  the  case 
load  was  uneconomically  small  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  agency  to  continue;  that  the  major 
need  was  for  a  counseling  service  for  the 
parents  and  the  blind  children  who,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  their  blindness,  were 
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evidencing  seriously  disturbed  behavior  in 
many  instances.  This  required  staff  with  a 
professional  background  such  as  was  avail¬ 
able  in  the  New  Orleans  Family  Service 
Society.  This  then  involved  the  total  board 
of  the  Family  Service  Society  too,  al¬ 
though  the  president  and  the  executive 
were  members  of  the  study  committee. 
Both  the  board  of  the  Association  and  the 
board  of  the  Family  Service  Society,  after 
weighing  the  situation  and  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  study  committee,  agreed  to 
the  merger  or,  more  accurately,  to  the 
transfer  of  service.  One  of  the  serious  con¬ 
siderations  for  the  family  agency,  of 
course,  was  how  to  finance  the  necessary 
additional  staff  and  the  special  services 
needed.  The  United  Fund,  on  reviewing 
the  study  committee’s  recommendation 
that  the  budget  of  the  Association  be 
transferred  to  the  Family  Service  Society, 
agreed. 

This  total  process  required  just  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  The  planning  council, 
the  Association,  the  Family  Service  So¬ 
ciety,  and  especially  the  study  committee 
provided  a  fine  example  of  cooperative 
planning  to  strengthen  a  needed  com¬ 
munity  service.  All  was  not  accomplished 


without  some  pain.  Naturally  the  board  of 
the  Association  felt  some  loss  and  the 
board  of  the  Family  Service  Society  had 
qualms  about  finances,  staffing,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Family  Service  Society  invited 
representation  from  the  Association  board 
to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  their 
board  on  an  interim  basis. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  just  a 
little  over  a  year  since  Family  Service  as¬ 
signed  a  caseworker,  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  child  welfare,  to  this  special  case 
load,  it  has  almost  tripled. 

Another  interesting  development  at  the 
time  of  the  merger  was  an  institute  for  so¬ 
cial  workers  and  special  teachers  of  blind 
children  sponsored  by  the  Association  and 
the  Family  Service  Society  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  New  Orleans  Community  Planning 
Council,  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  This  served  a  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose:  a)  to  publicize  and  interpret  the 
transfer  of  services,  and  b)  to  provide 
orientation  for  staff  of  Family  Service 
Society  and  other  interested  and  profes¬ 
sionally  related  people.  The  theme  of  the 
institute,  of  course,  was  Development  and 
Growth  of  the  Blind  Child. 
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Job  Talk 

by  John  R.  Butler 
PROGRESS  REPORT 


Now  is  the  time — not  for  all  good  men, 
but  for  you,  the  user  and  potential  user  of 
the  National  Personnel  Referral  Service,  to 
be  brought  up  to  date  on  its  work  and 
progress. 

In  April,  1960,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  established  the  Service.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  months  of  operation,  the 
activity  of  the  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service  was  focused  mainly  on  developing 
forms  and  procedures  for  registering  per¬ 
sonnel,  listing  jobs,  making  referrals,  and 
statistical  analysis.  When  the  administra¬ 
tive  framework  was  set  up  a  program  of 
recruitment  was  started.  In  September, 
1960,  a  public  relations  campaign  was 
aimed  at  gaining  the  interests  of  those 
professional  publics  whose  services  are 
most  needed  in  organizations  serving  the 
blind.  Recruitment  ads  on  a  year-around 
basis  were  submitted  to  the  following  pro¬ 
fessional  journals:  Exceptional  Children , 
Jobs  in  Social  Work,  the  Journal  of  Re¬ 
habilitation,  The  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Personnel  Information,  Placement 
Service  Bulletin  (American  Personnel  & 
Guidance  Assoc.),  and  Social  Casework. 

Slowly,  qualified  personnel  became  reg¬ 
istered  and  job  listings  from  the  field  be¬ 
gan  to  come  in.  Each  succeeding  month 
showed  encouraging  increases  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kinds  of  personnel  registered  with 
the  Service.  There  was  also  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  job  listings,  listings  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources. 

As  of  December  1,  1961,  532  persons 
had  registered  with  the  Service,  and  360 
of  those  registrations  were  of  active  status. 
Of  the  181  jobs  that  were  listed  since  the 
operation  started,  sixty-seven  job  orders 
were  current  in  December.  The  following 
are  the  kinds  of  jobs  open  at  that  time: 


children’s  services  consultant;  director,  re¬ 
habilitation  services;  director,  social  serv¬ 
ices;  executive  director;  home  teacher; 
instructor,  adult  blind;  instructor-counse¬ 
lor;  instructor,  physical  education;  libra¬ 
rian;  mobility  instructor;  placement  officer; 
psychologist;  rehabilitation  counselor;  so¬ 
cial  case  aide;  social  caseworker;  social 
group  worker;  teacher,  grade;  teacher, 
itinerant;  teacher,  music;  teacher,  nursery; 
teacher,  special  education;  vision  consul¬ 
tant;  and  welfare  representative. 

Six  hundred  four  referrals  have  been 
made.  It  is  known  that  twenty-six  place¬ 
ments  have  followed  upon  these  referrals. 
A  list  of  the  placements  follows: 


Position  Number 

Community  consultant  2 

Director  of  social  services  4 

Executive  director  4 

Home  teacher  2 

Mobility  instructor  1 

Placement  specialist  1 

School  principal  1 

Social  caseworker  3 

Supervisor,  evaluation  unit  1 

Teacher,  itinerant  5 

Teacher,  mentally  retarded  1 

Teacher,  physical  education  1 


Experience  has  shown  the  importance 
of  having  a  large  number  of  professional 
personnel  registered  with  National  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service  as  well  as  the  need 
to  keep  the  registry  current.  Many  varia¬ 
bles  such  as  salary,  experience  and  geogra¬ 
phy  come  into  play  when  a  person  is 
seeking  a  job.  A  large  reservoir  of  per¬ 
sonnel  is  required  to  successfully  match 
the  registrant  and  the  job. 

To  insure  the  development  of  the  Service 
along  lines  that  are  most  suitable  to  the 
field  of  blindness  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  line  with  the  best  practices  in  personnel 
administration,  a  national  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed.  The  committee  is 
made  up  of  representatives  with  rich  back- 
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grounds  in  administration,  rehabilitation 
counseling,  education,  social  work,  re¬ 
search,  and  personnel  work.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  made  important  recommenda¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  recommendations  is 
that  references  be  collected  and  full  per¬ 
sonnel  files  be  assembled  on  all  active 
registrants.  It  is  believed  that  the  reference 
data  adds  an  important  dimension  to  the 
quality  of  referrals  that  are  now  being 
made.  Again,  it  is  important  for  all  regis¬ 
trants  and  employers  to  remember  that  the 
activity  of  the  Service  is  limited  to  refer¬ 
rals;  recommendations  are  never  made. 

In  the  Spring  of  1961,  the  Service  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  to  carry  out  a  salary  survey  on  twenty 
key  job  classifications.  The  job  classifica¬ 
tions  are  those  that  are  essential  to  the 
programs  of  residential  schools  and  agen¬ 
cies  that  offer  direct  client  service.  The 
survey  report  will  soon  be  released  by  the 
Bureau.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  two¬ 
fold:  1)  to  bring  the  comprehensive  1955 
B.L.S.  survey  on  personnel  standards  and 
personnel  practices  in  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness  up  to  date,  and  2)  to  provide  the 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service  with 
authoritative  data  that  will  be  used  to  give 
consultation  to  employers  on  salary  ad¬ 


ministration.  Strides  have  been  made  in 
salaries  since  1955,  but  more  steps  in  salary 
administration  must  be  taken  if  the  field 
is  to  compete  successfully  in  the  national 
market  for  highly  trained  personnel. 

As  for  the  future,  the  Service’s  core 
activity  will  continue  to  be  the  recruitment 
and  referral  of  professional  personnel.  But 
to  attract  well  qualified  personnel  to  the 
field  of  blindness  the  Service  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  areas  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  expected  that  one  of 
these  areas  in  which  the  Service  will  play 
an  active  role  during  the  coming  months 
is  that  of  developing  and  promoting  a 
standard  of  personnel  practices  for  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  field  of  blindness,  a  standard 
that  can  be  used  both  as  a  guide  and  a 
model  for  agencies  ready  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  their  present  policies. 

The  Service  has  been  in  full  operation  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  ex¬ 
perience  to  date  indicates  that  the  National 
Personnel  Referral  Servce  will  make  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Now  is  the  time  for  your  comments 
on  the  practices  and  value  of  the  Service. 
Your  suggestions  on  how  the  National 
Personnel  Referral  Service  can  become  in¬ 
creasingly  useful  to  you  are  welcome. 


Tax  Returns  in  Braille 

The  division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  has  made  available  in  braille,  U.  S. 
Individual  Income  Tax  Return — 1961  forms  1040  and  1040A,  with  instructions.  Each 
regional  library  has  copies  for  loan. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  their  own  copies  may  do  so  from  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky.  Short  form 
1040A,  with  instructions,  costs  sixty  cents.  Form  1040,  with  instructions,  costs  $2.40. 
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Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  Blind  Children:  Degree  of  Vision;  Mode 
of  Reading,  by  John  Walker  Jones.  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1961.  37  pp.  An 
analysis  of  children  registered  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
January  of  1960  under  the  Act  “To  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Education  of  the  Blind.”  Basic 
facts  provided  with  the  registration  of  these 
children  were  tabulated  to  compute  some 
fundamental  statistical  information  about 
the  visual  nature  of  blind  children,  and  the 
degree  of  each  child's  residual  vision  was 
related  to  the  mode  of  reading  he  was  re¬ 
ported  using.  Information  of  this  type  has 
been  increasingly  important  in  recent  years 
because  of  a  basic  change  in  educational 
philosophy. 

★  “He  Listens  With  His  Hands,”  by  Mary 
Rita  McNally.  Father  Bakers  Victorian, 
Vol.  67,  No.  10,  November  1961.  The 
story  of  Raymond  Boduch,  deaf  and  blind 
since  infancy.  Mr.  Boduch  is  an  electronics 
worker  at  the  Sierra  Research  Laboratories 
in  Cheektowaga,  New  York.  He  has  been 
helped  by  a  number  of  people  including 
an  electronics  teacher  who  adapted  many 
devices  for  his  use  and  the  New  York 
State  Rehabilitation  Division  who  paid  for 
his  courses  and  readers. 

★  The  following  two  articles  appeared  in 
The  National  Catholic  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  Bulletin.  Proceedings  and  Ad¬ 
dresses,  58th  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  April  1961.  Vol.  LVIII,  No.  1,  Au¬ 
gust  1961. 

“Psychological  and  Instructional  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children,” 
by  S.  M.  Boniface.  An  article  which  briefly 
outlines  what  the  author  believes  to  be 
some  of  the  psychological  problems  of 
blind  children.  She  lists  five  problems  and 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  them  more  fully. 


“Presenting  Religious  and  Moral  Truths 
to  Visually  Handicapped  Children,”  by 
Sister  Jean  Marie.  In  discussing  the  reli¬ 
gious  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  the  author  feels  that  one  must 
consider  first,  the  child  and  his  environ¬ 
ment;  second,  the  special  educational  meth¬ 
ods  and  aids  found  necessary  or  useful  in 
presenting  religious  truths  to  him;  and 
third,  the  virtue  of  which  he  has  particular 
need. 

★  “Honolulu’s  Handmade  Buttons,”  by 
Elizabeth  H.  Morrison.  Rehabilitation  Rec¬ 
ord,  September-October  1961.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  home-industry  program  in 
Hawaii.  It  started  with  the  making  of  but¬ 
tons  for  the  garment  industry.  In  1959-60 
there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  this  work.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  expand  the  current  home-industry 
program.  A  review  is  being  made  of  some 
seventy  persons  who  are  receiving  aid  to 
the  blind  to  determine  how  many  have  a 
potential  for  this  kind  of  work. 

★  “Safety  for  the  Child  Who  is  Visually 
Impaired,”  by  Helen  Gibbons.  Exceptional 
Children,  November  1961.  The  fourth  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  series  on  safety  education  for 
handicapped  children.  The  author  discusses 
both  the  role  of  the  school  and  the  home. 
She  divides  the  school’s  responsibility  into 
four  parts:  the  administrator,  the  school 
nurse,  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  teacher.  The  functions  of  each  are  out¬ 
lined.  The  article  concludes  with  eight 
guidelines  for  home  safety.  There  is  also 
a  bibliography. 

★  “Caring  for  the  Patient  With  Retinal 
Detachment,”  by  Diane  Seide.  RN,  Vol. 
24,  No.  2,  February  1961.  A  nurse’s  care 
is  vital  in  the  patient’s  recovery,  especially 
before  and  after  retinal  detachment  sur- 
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gery.  The  author  takes  you  to  New  York 
City’s  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital,  where  the  surgeon-director  and 
the  operating  room  supervisor  describe  the 
particular  techniques  and  equipment  they 
feel  are  necessary  for  nurses  caring  for 
patients  suffering  from  retinal  detachment. 
The  article  is  illustrated. 

★  Stick  Fighting  for  Self-Defense,  by 
Bruce  Tegner.  Hollywood,  Thor,  1961.  A 
practical  manual  of  self-defense.  Since 
stick  fighting  can  be  used  by  handicapped 
people  who  use  canes  or  crutches,  there  is 
a  small  section  devoted  to  instruction  for 
blind  persons. 

★  Training  Hearing  to  Greater  Usefulness, 
a  manual  by  Fay-Tyler  M.  Norton.  Cleve¬ 
land,  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1961.  Since  1957  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  has  been  engaged  in  a  research 
project  to  develop  methods  of  training 
normal  hearing  of  blind  persons  to  a 
greater  degree  of  usefulness.  This  training 
manual  was  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
research.  The  manual  has  accompanying 
recordings  and  is  a  beginning  course.  It  is 
presented  in  non-technical  language  for 
the  average  blind  person  who  has  hearing 
within  the  limits  of  normality. 

★  Toward  the  Dawn,  by  Herbert  Clarence 
Bradshaw.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  State  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1961.  A  history  of  the  first  quarter-century 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Association  for 
the  Blind,  from  1934  to  1960.  The  State 
Association  works  very  closely  with  the 
Lions  Clubs  and  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  a  combined  effort  to  coordi¬ 
nate  services  for  the  blind,  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  and  prevention  of  blindness.  To  this 
Association  belongs  a  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  creation  of  the  Commission, 


and  for  having  given  money,  effort,  and 
influence  to  the  program  of  work  with  the 
blind.  Because  the  State  Association  has 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  entire 
program,  those  who  have  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  have  felt  the  need  for 
writing  its  history  before  the  documentary 
evidence  of  its  organization  and  activities 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

★  The  Exceptional  Child,  A  Book  Of 
Readings,  by  James  F.  Magary  and  John 
R.  Eichorn.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1960.  Essential  material  in 
each  area  of  the  rapidly  developing  field 
of  special  education  is  brought  together  in 
this  book  of  readings,  each  by  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert.  There  is  a  chapter  which 
covers  the  child  with  a  visual  handicap. 

★  The  Child  With  A  Handicap — A  Team 
Approach  To  His  Care  And  Guidance,  by 
Edgar  E.  Martmer,  ed.,  Springfield,  Charles 
C.  Thomas,  1959.  A  collection  of  twenty- 
seven  papers.  The  authors  of  the  various 
chapters  are  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields.  There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
visual  defects  of  children,  including  ar¬ 
ticles  by  C.  Edith  Kerby,  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  Doris  Gray,  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  An¬ 
thony  J.  Pelone,  and  George  A.  Peters. 

'k'  Basic  Business  Concepts  for  the  Braille 
Student,  by  John  E.  Kappel.  Philadelphia: 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  1961.  A 
summary  of  a  research  project  in  the  field 
of  small  business  management.  Mr.  Kap- 
nel  worked  with  George  R.  Shober,  Jr.,  an 
instructor  at  Overbrook,  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  During  this  time,  the  needs  of 
blind  merchants  and  the  means  by  which 
they  could  be  met  were  studied.  It  is  a 
basic  textbook  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  blind  person  interested  in  operating  a 
single  proprietorship  type  of  business. 
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News  Briefs 


★  The  Kulas  Foundation,  of  Cleveland, 
according  to  an  item  in  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  Newsletter,  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  grant  of  $4,300  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  program  in  that  city  in  which 
blind  and  sighted  adults  participate  jointly 
in  the  activities  of  a  musical  events  group. 
The  group  chooses  monthly  events  in  the 
community  which  they  wish  to  attend, 
studying  the  musical  content  of  the  events 
with  the  help  of  trained  leadership  and 
professional  guest  artists.  The  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  sees  the  program  as 
effective  in  helping  to  overcome  the  stereo¬ 
typed  attitudes  concerning  blindness,  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  blind  and  sighted  members 
of  the  community  can  participate  equally 
well  in  the  normal  events  of  a  community. 

★  A  third  set  of  Betty  Crocker  recipe 
records,  entitled,  “Directions  for  Addi¬ 
tional  Betty  Crocker  Mixes,”  has  been 


made  available  to  visually  handicapped 
homemakers  by  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Like  the  first  two  sets  of  these  331/3 
rpm  discs,  “Using  Betty  Crocker  Mixes” 
(1957),  and  “Tips  and  Talking  Recipes” 
(1958),  the  current  set  was  prepared  with 
the  help  of  blind  homemakers,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  the  Minnesota  State  Services 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  persons  desiring  these  records 
should  write  to:  Betty  Crocker,  Depart¬ 
ment  440,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  en¬ 
closing  10  cents  for  mail  and  handling 
charges.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  rec¬ 
ords. 

★  The  Lighthouse  Music  School  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  now 
a  member  of  the  National  Guild  of  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Schools. 


Appointments 


★  Miss  Charlotte  Flarrison,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian-in-charge  of  The  New 
York  Public  Library’s  Library  for  the 
Blind,  which  circulates  more  than  155,000 
braille  and  talking  books  to  sightless  read¬ 
ers  throughout  New  York’s  five  boroughs, 
as  well  as  in  Connecticut,  Long  Island, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  librarian  of  long  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  Charlotte  Harrison  comes  to  her 
present  position  from  the  High  Bridge 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
in  the  Bronx.  She  served  as  head  of  the 
branch  for  the  past  seven  years,  as  well  as 
an  assistant  supervisor  in  the  one-time 
Extension  Division  of  the  Library,  and  as 
administrative  assistant  to  John  Mackenzie 
Cory,  chief  of  the  circulation  department. 

The  Library  for  the  Blind,  one  of  thirty- 
one  libraries  specializing  in  distributing 
books  for  blind  people,  serves,  not  only 


adults,  but  also  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
providing  books  for  sightless  children  and 
teenagers.  An  increasing  number  of  braille 
and  talking  books  are  available  to  readers 
as  young  as  five  years  of  age.  Children’s 
classics  like  Winnie-the-Pooh,  Heidi,  and 
Wind  in  the  Willows,  as  well  as  current 
biography,  science  fiction,  poetry,  and  his¬ 
tory  are  obtainable  as  braille  and  talking 
books.  Also  available  is  an  extensive  music 
collection,  containing  more  than  11,000 
pieces  of  braille  music,  including  scores  for 
voice,  piano,  violin,  and  other  instruments, 
as  well  as  many  books  about  music. 

★  George  M.  Gillispie  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  who  was  elected  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
last  summer  at  the  annual  convention  of 
that  organization,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director.  Jack  Street  had  been 
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serving  as  acting  executive  director,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  earlier  in  the  year  of 
Dr.  William  Thompson. 

Mr.  Gillispie  was  elected  to  his  first 
term  as  national  president  of  the  BVA  in 
1950,  when  the  organization  was  only  five 
years  old,  and  helped  guide  it  from  those 
early  days  toward  the  time  when  it  was 
granted  the  signal  honor  of  being  chartered 
by  the  United  States  Congress. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Gillispie  as  national 
president  of  the  BVA  is  William  M. 
Hughes,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  vice- 
president.  Donald  Wedewer  of  Coral 
Gables,  Florida,  has  been  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

★  David  Soyer  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  director  of  the  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
New  York.  He  had  previously  been  serving 
as  caseworker  and  boarding  home  co-ordi¬ 
nator  for  the  Guild.  A  graduate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  Mr.  Soyer  received  his 

i  master’s  degree  from  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 

★  Viola  Levy,  caseworker,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Jewish  Guild  as  a  caseworker 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart- 

1  ment.  She  holds  a  master’s  degree  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  has 
worked  at  both  the  Brooklyn  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,  Out-Patient  Clinic,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 

★  Darrell  Turner  has  been  appointed  a 
mobility  instructor  at  the  Jewish  Guild.  He 
has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  from  North  Carolina  College,  Dur- 
ham.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  mo¬ 
bility  instructor,  he  worked  as  a  medical 
corpsman  in  the  physiotherapy  section  in 
the  service,  and  as  a  counselor  at  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Center,  Department  of  Welfare,  in 
New  York. 

★  Dr.  Wilson  T.  Sowder,  longtime  director 
of  the  Florida  State  Health  Department,  is 


now  Chief  of  the  Public  Health  Service’s 
new  Office  on  Aging.  His  duties  center 
about  the  coordination  of  the  many  health 
and  medical  activities  in  this  field. 

The  Office  on  Aging,  located  under  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  will 
develop  policies,  give  consultation  and 
guidance,  and  help  in  the  existing  efforts  of 
the  Service  in  the  broad  field  of  health  of 
the  aging.  The  new  office  also  coordinates 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  toward  a  more 
effective  application  by  state  and  local 
health  departments  of  the  research  findings 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  on  dis¬ 
eases  affecting  the  older-age  population. 

Dr.  Sowder  entered  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1934. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Medical  School  and  holds  a  master’s 
degree  in  public  health  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

★  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
announces  that  George  A.  Magers  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  Rehabilitation 
Specialist,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
in  September  1961.  Mr.  Magers  was  form¬ 
erly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  to  the 
Blind  in  the  Nevada  State  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment. 

★  C.  Owen  Pollard  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Maine.  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine  in  1952, 
where  he  majored  in  sociology  with  a  minor 
in  psychology.  After  graduation,  he  joined 
the  Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  as  a  caseworker  in  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance.  Later  he  attended  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  graduating  in  1957. 
Until  his  present  appointment  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
as  Consultant  on  rehabilitation  and  special 
services  and  supervisior  of  the  Medical 
Review  Team. 
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AFB  Scholarship -Fellowship  Prog  ram 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
as  a  result  of  certain  gifts  of  funds,  offers 
financial  assistance  to  individuals  to  assist 
in  their  pursuit  of  higher  education.  Es¬ 
sentially  the  Foundation  has  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  such  assistance  as  follows: 

A)  SUMMER  SCHOOL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS:  The  Foundation,  as  a  result  of  its 
particular  interest  in  improving  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  blind  children,  offers 
stipends  to  blind  or  sighted  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend  full-time  summer  sequence  or 
specialized  workshops  at  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  offering  specialized  courses  that 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  The  maximum  amount 
of  such  assistance  to  one  individual  is 
$150.00  for  any  one  summer.  Applications 
should  reach  the  Foundation  offices  not 
later  than  April  1,  1962. 

B)  GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS:  It 
is  still  true  that  many  blind  individuals 
who  wish  to  secure  the  required  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  for  a  career  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  fields  have  difficulty,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  graduate  level,  in  meeting 
the  expenses  of  such  preparation  from 
either  family  resources  or  from  programs 
of  state-level  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Foundation, 
therefore,  to  offer  scholarships  to  such 
blind  individuals  on  a  basis  of  both  merit 
and  need.  These  blind  recipients  are  not 
required  to  express  an  intent  or  guarantee 
to  enter  the  field  of  professional  services 
for  blind  persons  and  are  free  from  any 
obligation  to  do  so.  Maximum  amount 
granted:  $800.00  during  one  academic  year. 

C)  FELLOWSHIPS:  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  having  qualified  personnel 
rendering  services  to  blind  persons,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
social  work.  For  this  reason,  the  Founda¬ 


tion  will  extend  assistance  to  either  blind  or 
sighted  persons  who  are  pursuing  full-time 
graduate  studies  in  these  professions.  Such 
individuals,  regardless  of  blindness,  must 
express  the  intent  to  continue  in  or  to 
secure  employment  in  an  agency  or  school 
primarily  conducting  a  program  for  blind 
persons.  The  maximum  amount  of  such 
assistance  to  an  individual  is  $2,000.00 
for  one  academic  year.  Under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Foundation  will  consider 
for  fellowship  assistance  individuals  pre¬ 
paring  for  professions  other  than  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  work  such  as  counseling 
and  guidance,  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction,  etc.  The  same  conditions  rela¬ 
tive  to  intent  to  continue  in  or  to  seek 
employment  in  services  for  blind  persons 
prevail  as  do  in  education  and  social  work. 
Applications  should  reach  the  Foundation 
offices  not  later  than  April  1,  1962. 

D)  HELEN  KELLER  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS:  At  the  college  level  there  is  avail¬ 
able  at  least  one  annual  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000.00  for  a  deaf-blind  stu¬ 
dent.  This  scholarship,  based  on  merit  and 
need,  requires  no  expression  of  intent  re¬ 
garding  entry  into  the  professional  field  of 
services  to  blind  persons. 

E)  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS: 
All  types  of  assistance  outlined  above  are 
granted  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  age.  Applicants  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  must  be  enrolled 
full-time  and  give  evidence  of  acceptance 
by  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
Assistance  is  based  on  merit  and  need,  with 
priority  to  graduate  students. 

Early  application  for  all  scholarships 
and  fellowships  is  encouraged.  All  Fellow¬ 
ship  and  Summer  School  Scholarship  ap¬ 
plications  are  due  by  April  1.  Address: 
Scholarship  Secretary,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


THE  MAIN  STREAM  OF 

Rehabilitation 


ROBERT  E.  THOMAS 

As  i  came  into  baton  rouge  yesterday 
I  flew  over  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
main  stream  is  clearly  seen  but  the  huge 
river  twists  and  turns  as  if  it  doesn’t  know 
where  it  is  going.  It  doesn’t  flow  south  like 
it  should,  it  goes  east.  And  I  remember 
that  down  in  New  Orleans  it  actually  flows 
north.  In  many  spots  an  old  loop  of  the 
channel  has  been  cut  off,  after  the  river 
has  cut  through  a  new  channel.  What’s 
left  is  a  lake  as  broad  and  deep  as  the  main 
channel,  but  with  the  waters  not  following 
the  main  stream  to  the  ocean.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  home  teachers  may  feel  they 
are  connected  with  rehabilitation  in  about 
the  same  way,  attached  to  the  main  stream 
but  not  actually  a  part  of  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  main  stream  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Like  the  headwaters 
of  any  river,  it  started  as  a  tiny  trickle  back 
in  1920.  For  fifteen  years  the  services  were 
limited,  the  agencies  small,  and  the  services 
temporary  rather  than  permanent.  Then,  in 
1935,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
was  made  permanent.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  also  ushered  in  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  as  a  part  of  the  public  assistance 
program. 

Just  a  year  later,  in  1936,  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  was  passed.  At  that  time 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
employed  its  first  specialized  worker  with 
blind  people,  Joseph  Clunk,  who  came  to 
Washington  from  a  background  of  ten 
years’  experience  in  placing  blind  people  in 
industrial  employment  and  in  administer¬ 
ing  a  business  enterprise  program  for  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  the  regional  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Dallas,  Texas 
(Region  VII).  He  delivered  this  paper  at  the  Train¬ 
ing  Institute  for  Home  Teachers  for  the  Adult  Blind 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  October  1961. 


Clunk  was  an  enthusiastic  and  convincing 
salesman.  Singlehanded,  he  sold  this  na¬ 
tion,  between  1936  and  1941,  on  the  con¬ 
cept  that  blind  workers  can  be  trained  and 
placed  in  competitive  employment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  labor  shortage  years  of  World  War 
II,  blind  workers  were  first  placed  in  com¬ 
petitive  employment  on  a  wide  scale. 

In  1943,  the  Barden-LaFollette  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1920  for  the  first  time  made  mentally 
handicapped  persons  eligible  for  aid  and 
added  a  new  service,  physical  restoration, 
to  the  roster  of  services  available.  Under 
the  amended  Act,  the  programs  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  years  after  the  war.  New  fa¬ 
cilities,  such  as  rehabilitation  centers,  were 
developed;  new  techniques,  such  as  the 
team  approach,  were  perfected. 

In  1954  the  Act  was  again  amended. 
Greatly  increased  funds  were  authorized. 
The  construction  or  expansion  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  facilities  was  provided  for.  A 
program  for  the  training  of  a  wide  array 
of  professional  workers  with  disabled  per¬ 
sons  was  inaugurated.  Research  and  dem¬ 
onstration  projects  were  authorized  in  order 
to  increase  the  technical  know-how  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  disabled  persons. 

Like  the  great  Mississippi,  our  river  of 
rehabilitation  has  come  a  long  way  since 
its  beginnings.  Like  the  broad  expanse  that 
I  watch  with  fascination  from  my  hotel 
window,  the  river  of  rehabilitation  also  is 
broad  in  scope,  wide  in  its  inclusiveness. 
We  see  this  as  we  look  at  the  rehabilitation 
program  as  it  functions  today  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  Five  states,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  com¬ 
prise  this  region.  In  each  state  there  is  a 
general  rehabilitation  agency  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  state  education  depart- 
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ment.  In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  these 
agencies  serve  blind  as  well  as  other  dis¬ 
abled  groups.  The  other  three  states  have 
special  agencies  for  serving  blind  persons. 
In  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  these  special 
agencies  are  in  the  state  department  of  wel¬ 
fare.  In  Texas,  rehabilitation  services  are 
provided  by  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Last  year  the  eight  agencies  in  this  re¬ 
gion  spent  nine  and  a  third  million  dollars 
and  rehabilitated  9,739  cases  in  all  dis¬ 
ability  groups.  In  the  seven  years  from 
1954  to  1961,  expenditures  at  least  dou¬ 
bled  in  all  agencies,  and  in  some  they 
tripled  or  even  quadrupled.  But  because  of 
the  general  increase  in  costs  and  because 
we  are  now  providing  more  extensive  and 
more  costly  services,  the  number  of  reha¬ 
bilitated  cases  has  gone  up  more  modestly 
— ranging  in  the  various  agencies  from 
30  to  121  per  cent. 

Blind  persons  make  up  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  total  rehabilitation  effort 
in  the  region.  Of  all  rehabilitated  cases 
last  year,  7.3  per  cent  were  blind.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  population,  Arkansas  rehabili¬ 
tated  the  largest  number  of  blind  cases — 
5.7  per  100,000.  The  other  states  ranked 
as  follows:  Texas,  3.9;  Louisiana,  3.7; 
New  Mexico,  3.6;  and  Oklahoma,  2.6. 

In  this  region  we  have  303  vending 
stands  or  other  business  enterprises  for 
blind  persons.  In  relation  to  state  popula¬ 
tion,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have  the 
largest  number.  Louisiana  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  follow  closely  behind.  Texas,  though  it 
has  the  largest  number  of  any  state  in  the 
region,  has  the  fewest  in  relation  to  its 
population. 

Professional  Training 

Let  me  now  summarize  briefly  an  area 
of  rehabilitation  activity  with  which  you 
may  not  be  familiar.  I  refer  to  professional 
training,  at  the  graduate  level,  of  various 
types  of  workers  with  disabled  clients. 
Nineteen  universities  or  other  training  cen¬ 
ters  in  this  region  are  operating  this  year 
under  OVR  grants.  In  these  centers,  102 


graduates  are  pursuing  studies  in  some 
branch  of  rehabilitation  activity.  They  are 
studying  to  be  counselors  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  and  Texas  Technological 
College;  to  be  social  workers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  at 
LSU  and  Tulane;  and  they  are  working  at 
the  University  of  Houston  to  earn  doc¬ 
torates  in  psychology,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  work  with  disabled  persons. 

Four  medical  centers — in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas — are  giving  graduate 
training  in  rehabilitation  to  doctors  of 
medicine.  Tulane  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  are  training  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists.  Texas  Women’s  Univer¬ 
sity  is  training  occupational  therapists,  and 
four  training  centers — in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas — are  training  physical  therapists. 

These  training  programs  bring  profes¬ 
sional  workers  into  our  field  from  many 
disciplines.  Like  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Red  River  of  Arkansas,  these  va¬ 
ried  disciplines  are  the  great  tributaries  that 
enrich  and  deepen  the  river  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Speaking  of  depth,  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  basic  philosophy 
that  underlies  our  program. 

The  philosophic  bedrock  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  as  of  all  welfare  programs,  is  that  the 
disabled  person  must  be  treated  as  a  person 
of  dignity  and  personal  worth.  Our  work 
with  him  must  safeguard  his  individual  in¬ 
tegrity  and  promote  his  personal  growth. 
He  must  not  be  manipulated  but  must  be 
encouraged  to  experience  personal  growth 
by  making  or  sharing  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  him. 

Public  Education 

Much  of  our  public  relations  effort 
grows  out  of  this  philosophic  base.  If  a 
disabled  person  is  to  be  treated  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  dignity  and  personal  worth,  he 
must  not  be  feared  and  rejected  by  the 
general  public.  This  requires  that  we  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  possible  to  educate 
the  general  public.  We  cooperate  with  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  and  other 
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groups  that  are  trying  to  change  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  public  toward  the  disabled 
person.  While  our  immediate .  job  is  to 
place  blind  persons  in  employment,  our 
ultimate  goal  is  to  change  the  public  image 
of  blind  persons — to  change  the  image 
from  one  of  helplessness  and  dependency 
to  one  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-support. 

There  are  two  corollaries  to  this  basic 
philosophy.  The  first  is  that  the  disabled 
person  has  a  right  to  rehabilitation  service. 
It  is  up  to  us,  the  administrators  and  case¬ 
workers,  to  make  this  right  a  reality.  Our 
standards  of  eligibility  and  service  must  be 
equally  applied  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
and  for  all  disability  groups.  As  workers 
we  must  be  professionally  competent, 
and  must  provide  services  that  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  client. 

The  other  corollary  is  this:  If  a  dis¬ 
abled  person  has  a  right  to  service,  he  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  society.  It  is  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  prepare  himself  for  work,  so 
far  as  he  possibly  can,  and  to  find  and 
make  good  on  a  job  that  is  consistent  with 
his  potentialities.  He  must  use  our  services 
constructively,  to  strengthen  and  develop 
his  own  initiative  and  self-reliance,  and  not 
as  a  replacement  of  his  effort. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  our  service 
is  constructive  and  helpful,  but  in  a  small 
percentage  our  service  can  be  so  inter¬ 
preted  and  used  as  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  individual’s  initiative  and  self-reliance. 
This  may  sometimes  be  true  of  newly 
blinded  persons.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  disability  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
require  changes  both  in  psychological  ad¬ 
justment  and  in  methods  of  daily  function¬ 
ing.  Even  more  important,  because  of  a 
lack  of  public  understanding  of  blindness 
the  newly  blinded  individual  is  practically 
forced  by  his  family  and  friends  to  be¬ 
come  dependent. 

The  Home  Teacher’s  Role 

As  home  teachers,  you  are  the  first  to 
work  with  newly  blinded  persons.  You 
therefore  have  special  responsibility  to 
help  them  to  use  community  services  for 


developing  and  promoting  individual  initi¬ 
ative  and  self-reliance.  It  is  a  major  part 
of  your  professional  responsibility  to  see 
that  your  services  are  used  constructively, 
to  develop  character  and  never  to  weaken 
it. 

We  have  said  that  the  river  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  has  come  a  long  way,  is  broad  and 
inclusive  in  scope,  enriched  by  the  inflow 
of  many  professional  tributaries,  deep  in 
its  philosophic  base.  But  the  real  force  of 
the  Mississippi  is  felt  as  one  swims  with  or 
bucks  the  current.  This  is  the  force  that 
carries  one  inexorably  to  the  ocean,  the 
final  goal.  In  our  river,  it  is  the  process  of 
rehabilitation  that  carries  our  client  to  the 
final  goal  of  adjustment  in  a  job  and  in 
total  living.  Let  me  comment  on  the  proc¬ 
ess,  so  that  you  may  steer  your  course  not 
in  the  stagnant  back  waters  but  in  the 
swift  flowing  currents  of  the  river  of  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  specific 
steps  whereby  this  process  is  carried  out. 
You  know  that  each  newly  blinded  person 
should  be  referred  to  you  promptly,  and 
that  at  referral  you  must  be  especially 
concerned  with  his  emotional  acceptance 
of  disability  and  his  motivation  for  reha¬ 
bilitation.  You  know  that  each  client  is 
studied  and  evaluated  individually  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  You  know  that  diag¬ 
nostic  conclusions  must  be  reached  in  each 
case.  You  know  that  this  diagnostic  evalu¬ 
ation  must  weigh  assets  against  liabilities 
and  identify  problems.  After  you  establish 
eligibility,  you  must  select  a  job  objective 
on  the  basis  of  the  case  study,  and  then 
formulate  and  put  into  effect  an  individ¬ 
ualized  plan  of  services.  In  all  this,  of 
course,  the  client  himself  should  fully  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Our  plan  of  services — whether  it  include 
treatment,  training,  or  counseling — is  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  client's  skills  in  the 
physical,  vocational,  and  personal  areas. 
Physical  restoration  increases  or  improves 
physical  functioning.  Many  physical  resto¬ 
ration  procedures  accomplish  this  end: 
orthopedic  surgery  improves  mobility;  op- 
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tical  aids  improve  visual  functioning; 
ophthalmic  surgery  reduces  pain;  and  even 
psychiatric  treatment  reduces  psychic  pain. 
Vocational  training  likewise  develops  skills, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  professions 
to  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs. 

No  less  important  are  the  counseling 
and  the  personal  adjustment  training  that 
also  develop  skills.  Improved  social  skills 
are  often  a  necessary  first  step  for  the 
client.  During  the  past  decade  the  values 
of  personal  adjustment  training  for  blind 
persons  have  come  to  be  fully  recognized. 
These  values  were  first  set  forth  in  detail 
in  1951  when  personnel  from  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers  for  blind  persons  met  at 
Spring  Hill,  Indiana,  to  exchange  ideas 
and  experiences  in  personal  adjustment 
training  for  blind  people.  In  general  re¬ 
habilitation  practice,  the  most  significant 
national  development  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  the  widespread  establish¬ 
ment  over  the  nation  of  occupational 
training  centers  for  mentally  retarded, 
cerebral  palsied,  and  emotionally  disturbed 
persons.  Truly,  personal  adjustment  train¬ 
ing  has  grown  up  and  is  now  a  fully  par¬ 
ticipating  partner  in  the  rehabilitation 
process. 

Our  plan  of  services — treatment,  train¬ 
ing,  and  counseling — is  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  skills  for  living.  This  is  consistent 
with  our  final  goal  of  placing  clients  in 
appropriate  jobs.  Good  job  performance 
requires  that  an  individual  function  effec¬ 
tively  in  all  areas  of  life.  He  must  meet 
and  communicate  with  his  customers,  co- 
workers,  and  others;  he  must  travel  to  and 
from  work  and  to  all  centers  of  citizen 
activity;  he  must  fit  in  and  function  with 
his  family  group;  and  he  must  at  least 
relatively  be  at  ease  with  himself  and  with 
his  God. 

Implications  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

I  should  like  now  to  examine  some  of 
the  implications  of  the  rehabilitation  proc¬ 
ess  as  I  have  sketched  it.  We  have  said 
that  it  is  a  planned  and  orderly  sequence 


of  steps.  It  is  also  a  complex  process,  one 
that  demands  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  and  individuals.  The  surgeon,  the 
vocational  trainer,  the  counselor,  and  the 
home  teacher  work  together  on  the  cases 
over  the  longest  period  of  time,  on  a  co¬ 
ordinated  basis.  They  must  coordinate  not 
only  their  services  but  their  thinking  and 
especially  their  planning.  The  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process  calls  for  teamwork. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  is  its  increasing  professionaliza¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  kinds 
of  professional  workers  being  trained  in 
this  region.  Every  aspect  of  work  with  dis¬ 
abled  persons  is  being  enriched  by  new 
procedures  and  methods,  grown  out  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  new  professional  de¬ 
velopments.  In  work  with  blind  persons 
you  know  well  enough  the  changes  wrought 
by  rehabilitation  centers,  optical  aids,  and 
new  methods  of  psychological  evaluation 
and  counseling.  Similar  developments  are 
occurring,  at  an  even  faster  rate,  in  work¬ 
ing  with  mentally  ill,  mentally  retarded, 
epileptic,  cerebral  palsied,  and  cardiac  dis¬ 
abled  persons. 

Increasing  professionalization  is  the 
means  for  raising  our  level  of  effective¬ 
ness.  I  have  been  told  that  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  is  actually 
higher  than  the  surrounding  countryside. 
The  sediments  of  the  river  have  raised  the 
river  bed,  and  the  level  of  the  water,  held 
in  by  great  water  levees,  is  actually  above 
the  land  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Let  us, 
then,  look  upon  professionalization  as  the 
great  levees  that  will  raise  the  level  of  the 
river  of  rehabilitation. 

Home  teachers,  like  other  rehabilitation 
workers,  must  give  thought  to  their  level 
of  professional  competence.  Like  others, 
they  must  define  their  job.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  their  job  must  be  established, 
training  programs  established,  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  developed.  Only  as 
this  is  gradually  done  can  home  teachers 
define  their  area  of  specialization  and  de¬ 
velop  their  professional  status. 

Any  step  to  strengthen  the  performance 
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of  even  one  professional  group  makes  the 
rehabilitation  program  stronger  and  more 
effective.  This  is  important  for.  rehabilita¬ 
tion  will  face  in  the  decade  ahead  the  most 
demanding  tasks  it  has  ever  faced.  As 
greater  numbers  of  ill  and  injured  people 
are  kept  alive  by  modern  medicine,  the 
number  of  those  needing  rehabilitation 
services  increases.  At  the  same  time,  the 
public  is  increasingly  insistent  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  reduce  the  individual 


hazards  of  disability  and  the  social  costs 
that  derive  from  inability  to  work.  Our 
answer  to  this  insistence  is  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  na¬ 
tional  policy  in  alleviating  the  effects  of 
disability.  Like  a  broad  and  deep  river  that 
protects  a  country  against  invading  armies, 
the  river  of  rehabilitation  can  protect  our 
country  against  the  advancing  costs  of  dis¬ 
ability  and  guard  our  citizens  against  its 
hazards. 


Blind  Children  in 
INTEGRATED  RECREATION 

MARJORIE  LAUFMAN 


What  is  the  best  way  of  helping  blind 
children  become  participants  in  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  available  to  other  children 
in  their  own  communities? 

Should  this  work  be  carried  out  by  one 
social  worker,  or  should  this  aspect  of  the 
program  be  one  part  of  the  overall  case¬ 
work  of  social  workers  assigned  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  services? 

What  are  the  major  effects  of  bringing 
visually  handicapped  and  sighted  children 
together  in  play? 

These  and  related  questions  were  in¬ 
vestigated  in  a  recent  study  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  recreation  or  outside  interests 
for  blind  children  many  of  whom  now  at¬ 
tend  regular  schools,  carried  out  over  a 
year’s  period  by  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind.  I  was  the  social  worker 
who  undertook  this  project,  as  my  sole 
function. 

Thirty-five  children  whose  vision  was 
low  enough  for  them  to  have  to  learn  to 

Mrs.  Laufman  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
and  Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work.  She  is 
presently  a  social  worker  in  services  to  children  at 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 


read  through  touch  were  studied.  Twenty- 
eight  were  regular  school  pupils,  seven 
attended  a  residential  school  for  the  blind, 
three  of  them  as  day  students.  There  were 
twenty  boys  and  fifteen  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  seven  through  sixteen.  They  were 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  nine. 

We  discovered  early  in  the  study  that 
a  single  interview  was  generally  inade¬ 
quate.  The  parents  wanted  to  talk  not 
about  recreation  for  their  child,  but  of 
their  own  feelings  about  him  and  his  hand¬ 
icap,  his  relationship  with  other  members 
of  the  family,  his  school  work  and  their 
concern  for  his  development. 

Most  parents  seemed  to  recognize  the 
special  need  for  a  blind  child  to  learn  to 
become  independent  and  they  were  trying 
to  “cut  the  apron  strings.”  As  with  parents 
of  non-handicapped  children,  some  found 
it  difficult  to  do  so.  Many  were  struggling 
with  other  problems,  with  the  blindness  of 
the  child  a  complicating  factor. 

Almost  without  exception,  parents  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  social  integration 
in  the  community. 
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It  took  a  number  of  visits  to  the  home 
to  get  to  know  a  child  and  to  establish 
any  kind  of  relationship  with  him.  For  this 
reason,  I  visited  some  homes  as  many  as 
eight  times,  and  schools  whenever  neces¬ 
sary. 

Unhurried,  patient  and  imaginative  work 
was  required  to  know  each  child  and  to 
discover  his  particular  abilities,  strengths 
and  limitations.  It  was  not,  of  course,  my 
role  as  a  social  worker  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  training  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  could  be  helpful  in  sharing  the 
special  knowledge  with  practical  problems 
connected  with  blindness  and  with  the 
more  subtle  problems  of  feelings.  The 
former  included  techniques  and  skills,  the 
latter  aimed  to  help  the  child  to  learn  how 
to  be  more  comfortable  in  social  situations 
with  sighted  people  and  how  to  make 
sighted  people  more  comfortable  with  him. 

I  visited  or  worked  with  thirty-five  com¬ 
munity  agencies.  They  included  day  camps, 
residential  camps,  community  centers,  in¬ 
dependent  groups  such  as  museums,  dra¬ 
matics  clubs  and  Scouts.  Of  all  these  agen¬ 
cies,  only  one  refused  to  consider  accepting 
a  blind  child.  The  others  were  willing  to 
consider  application  of  blind  children  on 
the  basis  of  individual  needs  and  abilities. 

One  camp  director  asked  if  we  could 
offer  another  child  because  the  experience 
of  having  a  blind  child  had  been  happy 
and  enriching  for  the  whole  camp.  The 
same  director  is  giving  special  staff  train¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  handicapped  in 
order  to  include  more  such  children. 

Fear  of  accidents  was  probably  the 
most  commonly  expressed  reason  for  hesi¬ 
tating  to  include  a  blind  child,  although 
we  felt  the  lack  of  imagination  and  re¬ 
luctance  to  become  involved  in  a  new 
situation  were  factors.  We  found  that  a 
personal  interview  to  interpret  a  particular 
child  or  the  principles  of  integration  was 
usually  necessary.  Pamphlets  we  had  pre¬ 
pared — What  to  Do  When  Not  in  School, 
Cooking  Suggestions,  When  You  Meet  a 
Blind  Child — proved  helpful  to  the  leaders 
and  directors. 


Agencies  and  camps  were  reluctant  to 
include  a  blind  child  if  they  were  under¬ 
staffed.  Careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  each  referral  in  order  to  insure 
an  experience  that  will  be  good  for  the 
whole  camp  as  well  as  for  the  blind  child. 
This  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  contrast¬ 
ing  experiences  of  two  children. 

Dorothy  reported  that  she  had  had  a 
miserable  time  at  camp.  There  simply  were 
not  enough  staff  to  give  any  of  the  camp¬ 
ers  individual  care.  She  took  longer  to  get 
ready  than  the  others,  was  always  behind, 
and  became  so  discouraged  that  she  spent 
most  of  the  time  sitting  alone  on  her  bunk 
while  the  others  were  off  swimming,  hik¬ 
ing  or  going  to  crafts.  We  would  not  have 
recommended  a  camp  run  on  such  a  mass 
scale  for  a  blind  child. 

Donald,  on  the  other  hand,  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  useful  vision,  went  to 
a  camp  we  had  investigated  in  advance. 
There  was  not  only  adequate  staff  so  that 
each  boy  could  have  a  good  relationship 
with  his  counselor,  but  the  whole  staff  had 
been  given  some  preparation  on  Don¬ 
ald's  needs.  When  I  visited  the  camp  I  saw 
him  playing  Indian  with  a  group,  but 
could  not  have  picked  him  out  from  the 
rest. 

Here  are  the  results  of  our  efforts  in 
recreational  planning  for  these  children: 
seven  went  to  regular  day  camp,  two  to 
regular  residential  camp,  four  to  residen¬ 
tial  camp  for  blind  girls,  one  joined  a  boys’ 
group,  one  became  a  member  of  a  creative 
dramatic  group,  one  was  introduced  to  us¬ 
ing  a  public  library,  two  joined  community 
houses,  one  joined  the  YMCA,  one  made 
neighborhood  friends.  Plans  were  made 
for  five  other  children  but  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  through  by  their  families  even 
though  they  had  been  included  in  the 
original  planning.  No  plan  could  be  made 
for  four  because  of  lack  of  facilities;  six 
did  not  need  help  with  recreation. 

These  case  histories  show  some  of  the 
work  involved  in  arranging  out-of-school 
activities: 

Billy  C.  was  nine  years  old,  the  only  child 
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of  parents  who  seemed  to  be  at  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  to  know  how  to  live  with  a 
handicapped  child.  “I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  him;  we  often  sit  in  separate 
rooms  doing  nothing,”  the  mother  said. 
When  I  first  visited,  Billy  was  like  a  little 
old  man,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.  He 
spoke  slowly  and  carefully,  and  only  when 
spoken  to.  His  mother  said  that  he  had 
imaginary  companions  whom  he  talked 
about  freely  and  even  had  given  names. 
“Thinking  up  new  ideas  is  not  my  best 
point,”  his  mother  stated,  “but  I’m  good 
at  carrying  them  out.”  I  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  developing  a  give-and-take 
relationship  with  the  friends  who  came  to 
play  with  Billy.  They  had  all  been  too  in¬ 
clined  to  drop  in,  get  Billy  to  display  his 
skill  at  braille,  and  then  dash  off  leaving 
him  alone.  Together,  the  mother  and  I 
thought  up  a  number  of  guessing  games 
suitable  for  a  neighborhood  group  that  the 
mother  could  be  ready  to  institute.  She 
started  a  resource  shelf  of  games  and 
equipment.  We  discussed  suggestions  in 
What  to  Do  When  Not  in  School.  With 
this  encouragement,  Mrs.  C.  was  able  to 
carry  out  many  new  ideas.  I  dropped  in 
occasionally  to  give  continued  support, 
and  several  times  found  Billy  happily  oc¬ 
cupied  with  neighborhood  friends.  He  still 
has  his  days  when  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  himself,  but  his  world  has  ex- 

| 

panded. 

Peggy  M.,  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  wanted  to  learn  to  cook  and 
iron.  The  hazards  of  a  blind  child  using 
the  stove  and  iron  seemed  pretty  great  to 
the  mother.  I  shared  with  her  and  Peggy 
the  experiences  of  other  families  and  gave 
them  a  list  of  cooking  suggestions  with 
hints  for  safety  techniques  and  equipment. 
Several  weeks  later,  Peggy  could  hardly 
wait  to  tell  me  that  she  had  “made  dinner 
for  us,  baked  beans,  frankfurts,  biscuits, 
pie,  and  I  made  cupcakes,  too,  almost  all 
by  myself.” 

Mary  D.  was  fifteen  years  old,  an  at¬ 
tractive,  bright  girl,  who  went  to  school  in 
a  nearby  town.  She  and  her  mother  lived 


in  a  small  apartment  and  had  become  very 
dependent  on  each  other.  Mary  did  not 
have  any  real  social  life  with  her  contem¬ 
poraries  because  the  friends  she  made  at 
school  lived  too  far  away  for  her  to  see 
them  after  school.  Her  mother  called  on 
us  to  help  plan  a  summer  vacation  for 
Mary.  We  found  an  excellent  residential 
camp  acceptable  to  both  Mary  and  her 
mother  and  raised  tuition  from  a  private 
source.  Although  Mary  did  not  ask  to  go 
home  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself 
in  camp,  her  mother  withdrew  her  after 
three  days.  The  mother  will  need  more 
intensive  casework  to  try  to  help  her  allow 
Mary  to  lead  her  own  life. 

At  fifteen,  Jim  L.  did  top  work  in  school 
and  had  an  eager  and  inquiring  mind.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  organized  group  in  his  own 
town,  for  by  the  time  he  got  home  from 
school  in  another  community  it  was  too 
late  and  the  home  too  far  away.  Jim  was 
bored,  quarrelled  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  ate  continuously  and  exercised  lit¬ 
tle.  He  spent  his  free  time  listening  to  the 
radio  and  talked  of  becoming  a  speed  car 
racer. 

I  made  several  visits  to  get  to  know  him 
a  little  better.  Contact  was  made  with  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy  whose  hobbies  and 
interests  were  similar  and  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  Jim  develop  his  hobby  of 
collecting  and  repairing  old  clocks.  Both 
boys  were  also  interested  in  cars,  airplanes, 
and  baseball.  They  got  to  know  each  other 
through  long  telephone  conversations  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  could  be  arranged,  and  a 
fine  friendship  developed.  With  Hank  as  a 
guide,  Jim  could  go  to  town  and  get  parts 
for  his  clocks.  Together  they  visited  an 
airfield  and  took  in  a  baseball  game.  Jim 
is  meeting  some  of  Hank’s  other  friends 
and  widening  his  horizons.  It  may  never 
work  out  that  he  will  go  to  camp  or  join 
the  “Y”  but  through  his  new  friendship 
and  mobility  training,  Jim  has  started  to 
move  out  and  make  a  place  for  himself  in 
his  own  community. 

Joyce  D’s  teacher  was  distressed  by  her 
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noisy,  uncooperative  ways,  and  her  mother 
was  nearly  distracted  by  her  wildness. 
Joyce  was  an  alert  six-year-old,  eager  and 
curious,  who  wanted  to  go  out  and  be  on 
her  own  as  sighted  children  do.  She  lived 
in  a  crowded  home  on  a  busy  street  and 
her  mother  feared  to  let  her  out  of  her 
sight.  Arrangements  were  made  for  Joyce 
to  go  first  to  a  small  creative  play  group 
and  then  to  a  day  camp.  I  conferred  with 
her  leaders  in  both  groups  about  Joyce’s 
need  for  independence  and  at  the  same 
time  her  need  to  learn  to  accept  limits. 
The  importance  of  plenty  of  physical  ac¬ 
tivity  was  stressed.  Both  groups  provided 
time  for  Joyce  to  carry  out  imaginary 
dramatic  play.  I  visited  Joyce  at  both 
activities  and  worked  closely  with  her 
mother.  She  became  able  to  think  about 
Joyce  more  clearly  once  the  temporary 
separation  had  eased  the  friction  between 
them.  She  began  to  realize  that  Joyce  was 
a  capable,  lovable  little  girl  and  she  was 
able  to  allow  her  more  freedom  at  home 
and  provide  more  interesting  and  imagina¬ 
tive  activities  for  her.  Along  with  this,  she 
was  able  to  be  firmer  in  insisting  on  the 
limits  she  did  have  to  set  and  to  expect 
Joyce  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Joyce  carried  out  her  gain 
into  her  neighborhood  play  and  into 
school.  Complaints  from  the  teacher  fell 
off  and  her  work  improved.  I  continued  to 
visit  frequently,  maintaining  a  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  with  Joyce,  and  providing  a 
“safety  valve”  for  her  mother. 

We  have  found  that  most  parents  in  the 
group  needed  and  wanted  professional 


casework  help,  either  extensive  or  short¬ 
term.  Parents  want  a  worker  they  can 
consult  when  things  go  wrong,  someone 
who  shows  a  continuing  interest  in  their 
successes  or  failures.  We  assume  that  this 
is  true  of  parents  of  other  blind  children. 

We  have  learned  that  to  accomplish  a 
good  recreational  program,  most  cases  re¬ 
quire  a  careful  study  of  the  child  and  his 
family  and  the  parent-child  relationship, 
as  well  as  the  discriminating  choice  of  the 
agency  providing  the  recreation.  Leisure 
time  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  rest  of 
the  child’s  life.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it 
is  better  for  the  caseworker  to  include 
recreation  in  casework  than  to  introduce 
another  worker  into  the  family  for  this. 

Interpretation  to  leaders  and  group 
workers  of  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  a 
blind  child  helps  to  facilitate  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  understanding  before  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  parents  is  made. 

We  concluded  that  recreation  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  blind  children,  as 
it  is  to  others,  in  helping  them  to  develop 
a  well-rounded  personality.  Although  we 
do  not  know  enough  of  the  effects  of  these 
experiences  on  the  children  we  studied,  we 
do  know  that  they  had  fun,  a  necessary 
part  of  living.  We  think,  too,  that  it  has 
helped  them  to  gain  insight  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  independence  and  to  accept  realisti¬ 
cally  and  with  good  grace  the  degree  of 
dependence  which  is  unavoidable.  We 
hope  that  it  has  helped  to  develop  a  re¬ 
spect  for  themselves  which  will  encourage 
each  one  to  try  to  develop  his  own  poten¬ 
tial. 


No  1962  Oswego  Course 


For  the  past  two  years  a  summer  train¬ 
ing  course  for  industrial  arts  instructors 
of  the  blind  has  been  conducted  at  the 
College  of  Education,  University  of  New 
York,  Oswego,  New  York. 


This  course  will  not  be  offered  during 
the  summer  of  1962  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  sufficient  financing. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  can  be  of¬ 
fered  during  the  summer  of  1963. 
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Public  relations  in  work  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  in  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  a  small 
number  of  PR  men  and  women,. is  still  in 
a  primitive  stage  of  development. 

Were  the  truth  otherwise  there  would 
not  be  so  many  beggars  on  the  streets,  sup¬ 
ported  by  well-meaning,  ill-advised  citi¬ 
zens  perpetuating  mendicancy  with  their 
nickels  and  dimes.  Leading  national  maga¬ 
zines  would  not  refuse  to  print  an  article 
condemning  these  beggars,  stating,  “We'd 
be  damned  by  the  public  if  we  did  any¬ 
thing  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  these  poor  blind  beggars." 

There  would  not  be  so  many  maudlin, 
tear-jerking  feature  stories,  news  stories, 
columns,  even  editorials  written  by  misin¬ 
formed  authors  who  still  believe  that  a 
pitiful  story  about  blindness  will  win  sym¬ 
pathy  for  “poor  blind  people." 

There  would  be  fewer  repulsive  blind 
people  in  television  dramas,  and  fewer 
“miracle-cure"  endings  to  novels  dealing 
with  blindness. 

And  above  all,  there  would  be  fewer 
unemployed  blind  people. 

Certainly  it  is  time  to  ask  who  is  to 
blame  for  our  mediocre  public  relations. 

One  answer  became  obvious  in  a  recent 
administrative  meeting  of  an  important 
agency  for  the  blind  when  somebody 
dropped  the  word  “public  relations."  One 
of  the  group  revealed  that  he  was  undeni¬ 
ably  confusing  public  relations  with  ad¬ 
vertising;  another  hinted  that  a  so-called 
public  relations  official  was  after  all  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  glorified  press  agent  (and  hence 
a  phony) ;  another  snickered  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  never  understand  what  the 
agency  was  doing  anyway,  so  why  bother 
with  a  public  relations  official?  Most  of 
those  present  indicated  they  believed  there 
was  no  difference  between  public  relations 
and  promotion. 


Dr.  Zicmer,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America.  Under  his  guidance  the 
AFB  has  conducted  four  workshops  on  public  rela¬ 
tions,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Silver  Anvil — the 
public  relations  Oscar — has  been  azuarded  to  the 
Foundation  on  three  occasions. 


public 
relations 
is  trltai 
tee  make  it 

GREGOR  ZIEMER,  Ph.D. 

What  is  public  relations  in  our  field? 
What  is  its  purpose? 

Good  public  relations,  be  it  between  an 
agency  and  other  agencies,  an  agency  and 
the  nation’s  blind  people,  or  an  agency 
and  the  general,  sighted  public  has  three 
aims:  to  advise  the  public  truthfully  and 
with  dignity  first  what  they  should  know; 
secondly  what  they  should  think;  thirdly 
what  they  should  feel  about  blindness  in 
general,  and  about  the  agency  and  its 
work  in  particular. 

How  is  the  work  accomplished? 

By  word  and  by  action.  By  the  written 
word,  in  newspapers,  in  brochures,  on 
posters — anywhere;  by  action — the  action 
of  everybody  concerned  with  blindness  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  whether  he  be  blind 
or  sighted. 

Who  Spreads  the  Word? 

Logically  the  greatest  responsibility  of 
telling  the  nation  what  it  should  know, 
think,  and  feel  about  blindness  lies  with 
those  who  have  the  greatest  financial  re¬ 
sources,  the  best  experience,  the  largest 
professional  personnel  at  their  disposal. 

But,  strangely,  often  it  is  the  small,  at 
times  unknown  organization,  or  some 
little-known  individual  who  does  the  best 
public  relations  work. 

The  blind  craftsman  in  Atlantic  City 
who  works  unknown  and  unsung  in  his 
small  shop,  but  does  it  cheerfully  and  with 
a  kind  word  for  everyone,  may  actually 
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be  doing  a  better  PR  job  than  the  learned 
representative  of  a  public  relations  con¬ 
sulting  firm  hired  by  a  wealthy  agency. 

The  blind  teacher  in  Texas,  working 
efficiently  in  her  classroom  day  after  day, 
winning  the  respect  of  her  fellow  teachers 
and  the  love  of  her  students,  may  be  more 
effective  in  her  public  relations  than  the 
high-pressure  PR  expert  trying  to  cover 
the  country  with  wordy  news  releases 
based  on  ivory  tower  surveys  and  complex 
questionnaires. 

The  blind  judge  in  Massachusetts  who 
pursues  his  duties  without  asking  for  any 
special  change  in  court  procedure;  the 
blind  pastor  in  Ohio  who  visits  his  sick 
parishioners  and  conducts  his  church  serv¬ 
ices  without  demanding  special  considera¬ 
tion;  the  blind  housewife  in  Pennsylvania 
who  does  her  own  shopping,  cleaning,  and 
baking,  and  has  the  neighbors  in  for  tea — 
they  may  be  creating  better  images  than 
some  agency  executives  who  seem  more 
depressed  than  inspired  by  their  work. 


NOW  AVAILABLE- 
NEW  JUMBO  CATALOGUE 

A  New  120  Page  Catalogue  in 
Which  We  Have  Combined  An 
Expanded  Arts  8c  Crafts  Line  with 
Our  Outstanding  Gift  Mart  De¬ 
partment. 

Write  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO., 

Colchester  6,  Conn. 


Undeniably  there  are  questionable  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  hard-sell  salesmen  who  pur¬ 
chase  air  time  or  newspaper  space  to  make 
quick  dollars.  But  this  should  not  serve 
as  an  excuse,  as  it  too  often  does,  to  mis¬ 
trust  all  mass  media. 

It  is  high  time  for  America’s  hundreds 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  to  realize  that 
they  are  falling  behind  others  in  the  health 
and  welfare  field  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  nation  aware  of  their  problems  and 
their  services,  their  needs  and  their  hopes, 
primarily  because  they  hesitate  to  use 
modern  public  relations  methods. 

To  attempt  accomplishments  in  work 
for  blind  people  today  without  using  mod¬ 
ern  public  relations  tools  would  be  like 
trying  to  solve  20th  century  technological 
problems  on  blindness  with  theories  from 
scrolls  written  by  medieval  blind  hermits. 

Helen  Keller,  in  her  report  to  the  nation 
in  the  AFB  fortieth  anniversary  report, 
lists  many  tragic  conditions  which  must  be 
resolved  if  all  mankind  is  to  be  blessed 
with  the  right  and  opportunity  to  live  in 
dignity  and  productivity.  Only  half  of  the 
conditions  that  cause  loss  of  sight  are  un¬ 
derstood,  she  states.  Nearly  half  the  blind 
people  in  the  United  States  are  dependent 
upon  some  sort  of  public  assistance  be¬ 
cause  of  age  and  circumstances.  A  dis¬ 
tressing  number  of  blind  children  are  un¬ 
justly  and  cruelly  committed  to  homes  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

The  report  further  points  out  that  as 
late  as  1960  less  than  one  million  dollars 
was  invested  in  research  on  blindness, 
compared  with  $27  million  on  playing 
cards,  and  $91  million  on  cosmetics. 

Only  65,000  blind  readers  are  registered 
with  regional  libraries  for  blind  persons; 
120,000  should  be  registered  and  using 
the  libraries.  Almost  two-thirds  of  those 
blind  persons  who  could  be  employed  are 
not  employed. 

Why  all  these  unmet  needs?  At  least 
partly,  because  our  effort  to  induce  the 
public  to  know,  think  and  feel  the  right 
way  about  blindness  have  been  too  puny. 

The  entire  interpretation  of  blindness  in 
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the  nation  today — the  composite  image, 
to  use  overworked  but  still  useful  words, 
depends  more  than  most  of  us  care  to  ad¬ 
mit  on  every  single  worker  in  the  field — 
from  telephone  operator  to  executive  di¬ 
rector,  from  secretary  to  fund  raiser,  from 
field  representative  to  caseworker. 

Agencies  and  workers  in  health  and 
welfare  often  sit  by,  envious  and  amazed, 
as  they  observe  commercial  organizations 
change  the  concept  of  the  entire  country 
about  a  product  or  a  person  in  an  incredi¬ 
bly  short  time. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  cranberry  scare 
of  a  few  years  ago,  when  people  suddenly 
stopped  buying  cranberries  because  a 
chemical  used  by  some  growers  to  spray 
their  crops  was  believed  to  be  cancer  in¬ 
ducing.  The  opinion  grew  quickly  that  all 
cranberries  were  dangerous  because  some 
were  being  sprayed  with  this  chemical. 
This  was,  perhaps,  no  more  ridiculous 
than  the  illogical  tendency  of  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  to  pass  judgment  on  all  blind  persons 
because  of  the  disagreeable  conduct  of 
some. 

Within  two  years  the  cranberry  growers, 
thanks  primarily  to  their  public  relations 
people,  have  made  a  spectacular  come- 
■  back.  In  uncounted  ways,  some  so  subtle 
i  that  most  of  us  weren’t  aware  of  them, 
i  they  have  restored  the  nation’s  faith  in 
|  cranberries  as  a  safe,  even  healthy  food. 

!  They  made  us  think  what  they  wanted  us 
to  think,  and  once  again  we  consume 
cranberries  without  a  second  thought. 

But  the  nation  still  thinks  of  blind¬ 
ness  as  helplessness,  blackness,  immobility, 
mendicancy,  incompetence.  The  reason: 
most  of  us  are  not  trying  hard  enough  to 
use  every  possible  medium  to  help  people 
know  the  truth  about  blindness  and  its 
problems. 

Oh,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  sell 
soap,  or  cars,  or  razor  blades  or  hair  re¬ 
movers!  Oh,  for  the  conviction  and  drive 
of  those  who  use  words,  pictures,  gestures, 
to  make  us  think  and  feel  that  we  need 
tranquilizers,  cigarettes  and  cars. 

Right  now  would  be  a  very  advantage¬ 


ous  time  to  make  better  and  more  con¬ 
certed  use  of  at  least  two  of  the  giant 
media  at  our  disposal — radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

A  new,  compelling  spirit  pervades  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
Washington,  the  watchdog  of  the  airways. 
A  new  chairman,  Newton  Minow,  and  an 
alert  group  of  commissioners  are  monitor¬ 
ing  programs,  and  are  bringing  an  aware¬ 
ness  to  radio  and  TV  station  management 
that  their  reports  to  FCC,  in  applying  for 
license  renewals,  might  well  indicate  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  providing  free  public 
service  time  to  areas  like  ours. 

Given  enthusiasm,  conviction  and  co¬ 
operation  among  blind  people  and  all  per¬ 
sons  identified  with  every  agency  to  in¬ 
form  the  public,  who  can  tell  how  far  the 
welfare  of  blind  people  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  how  many  misconceptions  could 
be  corrected,  how  many  new  jobs  could 
be  made  available. 

One  prime  obstacle  is  professional  cow¬ 
ardice  in  our  public  relations  work;  an 
inordinate  feeling  of  modesty — almost  un¬ 
worthiness.  Too  often  our  public  relations 
officials  are  plagued  with  an  inferiority 
complex.  Perhaps  it  is  a  normal  emotion, 
for  we  are  a  minority,  and  often  have  to 
ask  for  charity  in  the  form  of  free  air 
time,  free  service,  free  assistance. 

But  perhaps  we  forget  that  the  nation 
seems  to  respect  agencies  that  do  an  hon¬ 
est  job.  Even  hard-boiled  commercial  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experts  admire  PR  personnel 
in  our  field — in  fact  all  employees  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  blind  persons  who  do  good  work 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights. 

After  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  in 
which  this  writer  has  participated  from  the 
beginning — first  in  the  American  Public 
Relations  Association,  and  then  in  the 
newly  merged  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  non-profit  organizations  are 
achieving  a  status  of  recognition  in  the 
4,500-member  organization. 

There  is  now  a  category  for  our  agen¬ 
cies  in  competition  for  the  Silver  Anvil, 
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the  public  relations  Oscar;  workshops  are 
being  devoted  to  problems  of  the  non¬ 
profit  field;  members  of  agencies  in  our 
field  now  sit  on  committees  and  supply 
speakers;  they  are,  above  all,  helping  to 
form  policy. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
trying  to  set  the  pace,  has  scheduled  its 
fifth  Public  Relations  Conference  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  May  7,  8,  and  9, 
for  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  will  draw 
heavily  on  nationally-noted  PR  people  for 
consultation  and  program  participation. 

Another  obstacle  to  effective  PR  activ¬ 
ity  in  our  field  is  the  inclination  of  admin¬ 
istrators  and  boards  of  agencies  to  think 
of  public  relations  personnel  as  office  boys, 
rather  than  as  a  vital  segment  of  manage¬ 
ment,  which  they  should  and  must  be. 
Any  PR  official  who  does  not  merit  the 


confidence  of  management,  should  not 
have  been  hired  in  the  first  place. 

But  the  biggest  obstacle  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  a  sense  of  false  economy.  A  neglected, 
underdeveloped  PR  department  is  not  a 
PR  department  at  all.  To  neglect,  to  stint 
on  your  PR  activities  when  things  are 
going  well  would  be  unthinkable;  to  cur¬ 
tail  PR  action  when  things  are  not  going 
well  would  be  short-sighted — perhaps  fatal. 
When  you  are  in  trouble  that  is  precisely 
when  you  need  public  relations  most.  The 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  only  if  all  of 
us  realize  that  PR  is  everybody’s  business. 
Its  success  is  what  we  make  it. 

The  better  our  PR  the  greater  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  improve  all  work  in  the  field 
of  blindness. 

And  that  is,  after  all,  PR’s  only  real 
excuse  for  being. 


Announcing  PR  V— 

“Public  Relations  is  Everybody’s  Business” 


On  May  7,  8,  and  9,  New  York  City’s 
Sheraton-Atlantic  Hotel  will  be  the  site  of 
PR  V,  the  fifth  Public  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsored  by  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  PR  IV,  held  in  1960, 
won  the  Silver  Anvil  award — and  PR  V 
promises  to  be  even  better! 

Highlights  of  the  event  will  include:  a 
half-day  discussion  of  ten  major  PR  prob¬ 
lems,  selected  by  agencies  from  a  list  of 
fifty  problems  which  has  been  circulated 
among  them;  a  gripe  session,  called  “Punc- 
turing  PR  Cloud  9,”  led  by  prominent 
blind  people  who  will  tell  the  participants 
where  they  have  gone  wrong;  the  selection 
of  the  winner  of  the  First  National  Uni¬ 


versity  Radio  Contest  and  a  special  PR 
seminar,  featuring  a  battery  of  experts  as 
panelists,  conducted  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

At  least  a  half  day  will  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  media,  with  leaders  from 
radio,  TV,  the  press,  magazines  and  the 
publishing  world  acting  as  consultants. 

Keynote  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
such  key  personalities  as  Adm.  H.  B.  Mil¬ 
ler,  PR  Director  of  Pan-American  Airways 
and  Pendalton  Dudley,  Dean  of  PR. 

There’s  still  time  to  register  for  those 
who  wish  to  join  in  this  vital  project. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be: 
“Public  Relations  is  Everybody’s  Business.” 
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Some  PR  Methods  in 

A  METROPOLITAN  AGENCY 

EUGENE  I.  COWELL 


Public  relations  is  a  dynamic  process. 
Its  techniques,  its  methods,  its  approaches 
— its  very  aims — are  ever-changing,  ever- 
modifying,  to  reflect  changes  and  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  social,  cultural,  and  per¬ 
sonal  attitudes  of  the  community.  Thus, 
while  aiming  to  change  these  attitudes 
where  they  are  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest,  and  by  supporting  them  where 
they  are  beneficial,  the  voluntary  agency 
PR  man  is  necessarily  also  subject  to  their 
fluctuations. 

Though  he  has  certain  media  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  their  use  may  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  community  in  which  he 
works.  It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  there 
is  no  thoroughly  accepted,  standard  form¬ 
ula  for  maintaining  an  effective  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  Even  with  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  tools  at  hand,  the  PR  man’s  most 
valuable  equipment  must  be  his  imagina¬ 
tion;  his  greatest  asset,  a  knack  for  experi¬ 
mentation.  By  trial  and  error,  he  must 
ascertain  which  of  the  various  possible 

I  approaches  are  really  effective — which 
really  “click”  in  each  case. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  gathered  a  few 
facts  and  a  few  ideas  on  a  certain  type 
of  methodology  (apologies  to  all  social 
workers)  that  can  be  followed  by  most 
who  wish  to  establish  community  rapport. 
These  ideas  relate  primarily  to  the  pro- 

Igram  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
which  is  mainly  concerned  with  public 
education  and  imparting  information  about 
the  agency,  its  operation  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  attitudes  toward  blindness  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  agency  and  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  it  serves. 

Mr.  Cowell  is  director  of  public  relations  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Of  all  possible  available  media,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  two:  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting  outlets. 

Before  starting  out  on  a  program,  it  is 
important  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  media  available.  Two  major  sources 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  International  Year 
Book,  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  Directory 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals.  Certain 
Chamber  of  Commerce  publications  are 
also  useful,  when  available.  These  guides 
will  provide  information  about  size,  scope, 
and  personnel  of  the  papers.  It  is  also  wise 
to  learn  which  papers  appeal  to  which 
segments  in  the  community. 

Familiarity  with  the  various  newspapers’ 
requirements,  make-up  and  schedules  is  of 
prime  importance.  News  should,  whenever 
possible,  be  sent  out  well  in  advance  of 
publication  date.  For  example,  if  a  weekly 
publishes  on  Thursday  and  has  a  Monday 
deadline,  the  release  or  picture  story- 
should  reach  them  by  the  preceding  Fri¬ 
day,  showing  as  the  release  date  the  date 
of  publication.  News  should  pertain  to  the 
immediate  community  served  by  the  pa¬ 
per,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  week¬ 
lies.  If  a  release  is  sent  to  several  papers, 
a  realistic  release  date  to  accommodate 
all  should  be  chosen,  and  strictly  adhered 
to. 

Although,  of  course,  any  good  PR  man 
would  give  his  right  arm  for  a  four-inch 
article  on  page  four  of  the  New  York 
Times,  it  is  often  proportionately  more 
rewarding  in  reader  interest  and  response 
to  get  prime  space  in  a  small  weekly.  This 
is  true  especially  when  the  story  is  in¬ 
volved  with  the  community. 

Once  familiar  with  the  various  specifi- 
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cations  of  the  newspapers,  the  wise  PR 
man  should  keep  records  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  one.  This  at  least  was  our 
discovery  at  IHB.  Two  years  ago,  we  sent 
returnable  postcards  to  each  editor  re¬ 
questing  information  as  to  deadline  dates, 
the  type  of  news  preferred,  whether  or  not 
photos  were  acceptable  and  what  size,  and 
so  on.  The  response  was  good,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  operate  with  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency. 

What  Makes  News 

Stories  describing  new  service  programs, 
new  facilities  in  the  community,  appeals 
for  volunteers,  stories  of  cooperation  with 
local  organizations,  “open  house”  stories, 
and  many  others  always  constitute  good 
publication  material.  They  should  be  sim¬ 
ply  written,  giving  details  as  to  “when, 
where,  what  and  who.”  A  release  sheet, 
with  individualized  heading,  preferably  in 
color  for  easy  identification,  showing  a 
phone  number  for  further  information 
is  always  appreciated.  These  stories,  of 
course,  should  be  presented  objectively,  in 
a  format  allowing  that  any  editorializing 
comments  be  used  as  direct  quotes  of  the 
executive  director  or  any  other  agency 
spokesman.  Sentences  should  be  short,  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  two  to  a  paragraph. 

Contacts  with  media  personnel  are  al¬ 
ways  helpful,  but  the  first  requisite  is  a 
good  story,  directed  at  the  proper  target. 
An  addressograph  mailing  list  and  good 
files  are  helpful  aids. 

Photographs,  scaled  to  size  according 
to  a  given  newspaper’s  specifications,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brief,  but  complete  cap¬ 
tion,  with  a  short,  catchy  head,  help  to  tell 
a  story  graphically.  It  is  important  to 
identify  all  persons  in  each  picture,  the  lo¬ 
cale  represented,  and  its  relevance  to  the 
story  in  the  first  sentence,  with  appropriate 
“left  to  rights.”  Captions  are  not  broken 
into  paragraphs  and,  ideally,  should  be 
only  three  or  four  lines.  Like  releases,  cap¬ 
tions  should  be  written  so  that  an  editor 
may  chop  the  final  line  without  damaging 
the  story. 


Radio  and  TV  Channels 

In  approaching  radio  and  TV  program 
directors  many  of  the  same  principles  ap¬ 
ply:  familiarity  with  station  requisites, 
short,  complete  statements  of  fact,  clear 
identification  of  personalities,  and  strict 
adherence  to  deadlines. 

Three  major  types  of  broadcasting  have 
found  high  degrees  of  receptibility  at  IHB: 
the  spot  announcement,  the  radio  or  TV 
interview,  and  longer,  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Of  the  three,  the  spot  announcement  is 
probably  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly 
the  most  economical  type  of  material  that 
can  be  sent  to  broadcasting  stations.  Spots 
can  be  used  repeatedly  during  a  broad¬ 
casting  week,  thereby  reaching  a  larger 
and  more  varied  audience. 

Stations  have  individual  tastes  as  to 
length  and  content,  and  their  preferences 
are  worth  noting.  Usually,  the  most  wel¬ 
come  is  the  twenty-second  spot,  containing 
about  forty-five  words,  with  thirty  and 
sixty-second  lengths  also  acceptable.  Spots 
should  be  short,  natural-sounding,  and 
should  avoid  the  use  of  alliteration  and  ex¬ 
cessive  sibilants. 

The  IHB  has  fortunately  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  placing  longer  announcements 
and  more  complex  dramatic  presentations, 
pre-recorded  on  magnetic  tape,  with  local 
radio  stations  in  the  agency's  service  area. 
These  tapes  are  written  and  produced  by 
IHB  personnel,  and  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived,  according  to  all  reports. 

Opportunities  for  radio  or  TV  interview 
programs  also  arise  periodically.  Stations 
will  usually  submit  detailed  instructions  for 
the  preparation  of  such  shows,  which  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  We  have  found  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  constantly 
stressing  informality  and  a  simple,  con¬ 
versational  tone — as  long  as  each  partici¬ 
pant  knows  exactly  what  to  say. 

Measuring  Responses 

Measuring  responses  to  the  agency’s 
public  relations  efforts  can  never  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  anything  approaching 
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slide-rule  accuracy.  By  engaging  a  clipping 
service,  a  fairly  truthful  picture  of  news¬ 
paper  response  can  be  gained,  but  this 
will  not  necessarily  produce  a  worthwhile 
index  of  reader  reaction  to  the  story.  Mon¬ 
itoring  every  broadcasting  station  that  re¬ 
ceives  agency  material  is  highly  impracti¬ 
cal,  but  some  measure  of  use  can  be 
gained  from  reports  by  staff  members  and 
other  interested  persons.  (This  is  an  area 
in  which  some  internal  publicity  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good).  For  specially  prepared 
programs,  a  station  generally  will  give  a 
commitment  as  to  broadcast  time. 

One  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  in¬ 
tangibles  when  attempting  to  measure  re¬ 
sponse.  The  reaction  to  an  appeal  for  vol¬ 
unteers  can  be  accurately  determined,  but 
for  the  general  news  story,  a  degree  of 
extra-sensory  perception  is  probably  the 
most  useful  quality  with  which  to  equip 
oneself.  Taking  the  long  view,  the  over-all 
impact  of  the  agency  public  relations  pro¬ 


gram  on  the  community  can  be  gauged 
through  a  summary  of  a  variety  of  subtle 
but  significant  responses  that  do  filter  back 
to  the  main  office  over  a  period  of  time. 
We  can’t  always  be  sure  of  why  the  pro¬ 
gram  works,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  it  most  certainly  does. 

The  foregoing  has  been  an  attempt  to 
relay  some  ideas,  observations  and  a  few 
prejudices  about  the  mysterious  process 
of  bringing  the  agency  story  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness — and  indirectly,  hope¬ 
fully,  the  public  conscience.  A  great  deal 
more  can  be  written  (and  has  been)  about 
method  and  procedure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  use  of  other  media  such  as  pamphlets, 
exhibits,  special  events,  and  so  on.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  IHB 
Community  Relations  Department,  as  de¬ 
scribed  here,  will  be  of  assistance  to  others 
who  wish  to  begin  sallying  forth  onto  this 
strange,  but  always  fascinating,  field  of 
activity. 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Designed  by  blind  people — for  the  use  of  blind  people 
Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 


PRICES  F.O. 

36",  38",  40",  42"— $15. — 
per  doz. 

44",  46",  48",  50"— $18.— 
per  doz. 

White  quality  wooden  canes 
curved  handle — red  tip 
hard  enamel  finish 


.  BEDFORD 

Shipping  charges  prepaid  on 
orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 
7-8  lbs. 

20  Inch  Taper 

1  Vk"  depth  cup  nickel-plated 
steel  ferrule 


We  Invite  Your  Orders 

Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS  N  FOR  THE  BUND 

Bedford,  Penna. 
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Rehabilitation  in 

Israel 

H.  ROBERT  BLANK,  M.D. 


The  papers  in  the  New  Outlook  by 
Freudenberger2  and  Neleson4  on  work 
with  blind  persons  in  Israel  highlight  the 
problems  confronting  any  student  of  re¬ 
habilitation — no  matter  how  well  equipped 
professionally — who  has  only  several  weeks 
to  spend  in  a  country.  Hence  my  com¬ 
ments,  implying  conviction  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  should  be  regarded  primarily  as 
impressions,  not  conclusions  derived  from 
intimate  knowledge.  Israel  is  replete  with 
paradoxes  and  contradictions;  the  very 
existence  of  the  state,  its  overall  vitality, 
and  its  phenomenal  progress  in  many 
areas,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
idle  pipe  dream  twenty  years  ago.  Some 
readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
achievements  of  the  Organization  for  Re¬ 
habilitation  through  Training  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  educationally  and  cul¬ 
turally  handicapped,  with  Malben  in  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  tuberculous  and  other 
chronically  ill,  and  with  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  and  its  Medical  School.  It  would 
be  a  disservice  to  Israel,  specifically  to  its 
professional  leaders,  to  gloss  over  defects 
and  discrepancies  in  the  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  picture,  and  particularly  in  work  with 
the  blind.  One  should,  however,  bear  in 
mind,  in  considering  obvious  and  not  so 
obvious  shortcomings,  that  Israel  is  only 
thirteen  years  old,  surrounded  by  states 
intent  on  its  destruction,  and  that  many  of 
the  “headaches”  its  professional  workers 
face,  e.g.,  the  resistance  to  professionaliza- 


Dr.  Blank,  a  staff  member  of  the  Treatment  Center 
of  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute,  and  a 
contributing  editor  of  the  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly, 
has  conducted  extensive  research  activities  on  the 
psychiatric  aspects  of  blindness,  and  serves  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  several  casework  agencies  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  He  spent  December  1960  in  Israel,  where  he 
conducted  a  series  of  lecture-seminars  at  Migdal 
Or,  the  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Haifa,  built  and 
operated  by  the  American- Israeli  Lighthouse. 


tion  by  powerful  vested  interests,  were  in¬ 
herited  by  the  state  from  the  era  of  the 
Palestine  Mandate  during  which  all  kinds 
of  programs,  ranging  from  execrable  to 
excellent,  had  their  origins.  Moreover, 
analagous  problems  to  some  degree  are 
still  with  us  in  the  United  States. 

While  Israel  is  becoming  more  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  it  is  still  a  poor  country.  Its  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural,  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  private  philanthropic 
aid,  chiefly  American.  These  many  foreign 
organizations  vary  greatly  in  size,  ideol¬ 
ogy,  and  professional  orientation.  They 
vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  control 
expenditure  of  their  funds  in  Israel,  i.e., 
the  extent  to  which  Israelis  determine  pol¬ 
icy  and  function.  The  problems  stemming 
from  competition  for  the  American  sub¬ 
sidy,  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  some 
donors  to  seek  power  and  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  in  Israel,  and  from  religious  and 
political  differences  among  Israelis  and 
donors  constitute  formidable  obstacles  to 
planning  and  integrating  rehabilitation 
services  on  a  national  scale. 

The  type  of  government  in  Israel  has  its 
own  built-in  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped,  especially  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  organize  an  agency  modelled 
upon  our  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Israel  is  a  multiparty  parliamentary 
democracy;  governments  are  formed  by  a 
coalition  of  parties  because  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  one  party  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  to  the 
Knesset  (Parliament).  The  Ministries  (cor¬ 
responding  to  the  U.  S.  Government  De¬ 
partments)  are  divided  among  the  parties 
in  the  coalition  according  to  their  respec- 
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tive  strengths  and  preferences.  Whereas 
we  have  a  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  Israel  has  separate  Min¬ 
istries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Public  services  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare.  Public  services  for  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  all  other  handicapped  persons 
are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
Thus  the  blind  are  neatly  separated  from 
all  other  handicapped  persons. 

The  Ministry  of  Welfare,  in  the  recently 
formed  coalition,  has  again  gone  to  the 
strong  National  Religious  Party  which  has 
authoritarian  proclivities  repugnant  to  most 
Israelis — and  to  the  small,  but  growing 
number  of  liberal  religious  Israelis.  The 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare's  policies  and 
practices  affect  private  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  and  those  under  the  auspices  of  other 
ministries  through  control  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  for  clients  of  other  programs. 
From  discussions  with  officials  and  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare,  I  have  the  strong  impression  that 
climate  in  “Health”  is  more  conducive  to 
the  scientific  and  professional  spirit  than 
in  “Welfare.”  (In  the  present  coalition  the 
Ministry  of  Health  also  went  to  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Party). 

Whatever  the  historical,  internal  and 
external  determinants,  the  development  of 
casework  as  a  profession  has  lagged  be¬ 
hind  medicine,  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  and  the  clergy.  It  is  no  accident 
that  only  in  the  last  three  years  has  there 
emerged  a  real  school  of  social  work, 
whereas  excellent  schools  for  other  pro¬ 
fessions  have  existed  for  many  years.  We 
can  look  forward  to  Israel  producing  more 
and  more  of  its  own  highly  trained  case¬ 
workers.  Progress  however  will  be  difficult 
against  political,  religious  and  other  in¬ 
terests  favoring  authoritarian,  paternalistic 
charity,  including  charity  salaries  for  pro¬ 
fessional  workers.* 


*  This  type  of  situation  unfortunately  still  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  the  United  States.  Witness  the  attacks 
a  la  Newburgh,  New  York,  on  professional  public 
assistance  services,  and  the  salaries  offered  profes¬ 
sional  workers  in  city  and  county  welfare  programs. 
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There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  rehabilitation  personnel 
throughout  Israel — caseworkers,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  vocational  counselors  and  teaching 
specialists.  This  shortage  is  probably  most 
acute  in  work  with  blind  people.  Voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  has 
had  a  particularly  hard  time.  Not  only  are 
blind  persons  sequestered  from  other 
handicapped  persons  in  “Welfare,”  but 
they  receive  another  form  of  preferential 
treatment:  Israeli  employers  are  obliged 
by  law  to  hire  5  per  cent  of  their  labor 
force  from  among  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  excepting  the  blind*  This  tends 
sharply  to  reinforce  the  stereotype  of  the 
blind  as  unemployable,  destined  to  be  a 
dependent  recipient  of  charity,  etc.,  in 
the  minds  of  the  public,  employers,  and 
potential  professional  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  therefore,  would  gravitate  to¬ 
ward  more  promising  fields. 

In  view  of  these  obstacles  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  American-Israeli  Lighthouse 
described  in  the  Neleson  article  are  even 
more  remarkable.  They  have  demonstrated 
not  only  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
blind  can  be  rehabilitated  socially,  educa¬ 
tionally  and  vocationally,  but  they  have 
done  this  with  people  having  relatively 
poor  initial  prognoses.  For  example,  most 
of  the  trainees  at  Migdal  Or  when  I  was 
there  were  Moroccan  Jews  who  had  led  a 
marginal  existence,  with  little  or  no  formal 
schooling,  and  meager  work  experience. 
Most  of  them  spoke  no  Hebrew  upon  ar¬ 
rival  in  Israel.  I  conversed  with  some  of 
them  in  my  halting  French.  Their  French 
was  less  halting  but  not  very  good.  In  two 
instances,  I  determined  that  their  Hebrew 
after  five  or  six  months  at  Migdal  Or  was 
superior  to  their  native  French  or  Arabic. 
I  was  fortunate  to  witness  the  arrival  for  a 
holiday  visit  of  two  graduates  of  Migdal 
Or  who  had  been  working  for  one  month 
in  a  factory.  They  were  justifiably  proud 
of  their  progress.  Not  the  least  impressive 

*  As  a  result  of  progressive  pressures  a  govern¬ 
ment  committee  is  actively  working  to  remedy  this 
situation. 
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aspect  of  their  performance  was  their 
traveling  by  bus  and  foot  through  heavy 
traffic  and  the  intense  noisy  congestion  of 
the  industrial  suburb  of  Haifa  in  which 
Migdal  Or  is  located. 

Migdal  Or  is  producing  socially  and 
technically  competent  workers  faster  than 
they  can  be  placed  in  private  employment. 
The  lag  is  being  handled  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  circumstances  by  contract 
work  at  prevailing  union  rates  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  shop.  For  example,  there  were  four 
people  making  towels  on  electric  machines 
and  two  making  steel  bolts  and  brass  fit¬ 
tings.  I  ascertained:  1)  that  they  were 
interested  in  outside  employment;  2)  that 
staff  was  making  every  effort  to  place 
them;  and  3)  that  Migdal  Or  was  not  in 
the  sheltered  workshop  business.  (I  have 
no  objection  to  sheltered  workshops  for 
partially  disabled  handicapped  people  and 
in  certain  specifically  indicated  situations). 

The  American-Israeli  Lighthouse  has 
made  a  pioneer  contribution  in  Israel  in 
addition  to  that  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  and  Leonard  Neleson 
must  take  credit  as  its  architect.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  breaking  through  the  isolation 
and  insularity  characterizing  work  with 
blind  persons,  and  the  establishment  of 
real  intercommunication  with  other  fields 
of  rehabilitation  and  professional  educa¬ 
tion.3’  4 

This  is  exemplified  by  the  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  of  Migdal  Or  with  the  Chaim  Weiz- 
mann  Rehabilitation  Center  (orthopedic) 
of  the  largest  government  hospital,  Tel 
Hashomir,  which  is  located  about  fifty 
miles  from  Migdal  Or.  Another  impressive 
indication  was  the  composition  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  group  participating  in  our  three 
lecture-seminars  at  Migdal  Or.  In  addition 
to  Migdal  Or  personnel,  most  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  were  outstanding  physicians,  psy¬ 
chologists  and  caseworkers  representing 
the  Medical  School  Psychiatric  Clinic  in 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  Weizmann  Rehabilitation  Center 
at  Tel  Hashomir,  Malben,  and  Kupat 
Cholim,  the  medical  insurance  fund  of  the 


Histadrut  (labor  federation)  that  provides 
medical  services  for  almost  all  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  in  Israel.  Such  interdisciplinary  and 
interagency  activity  in  rehabilitation  is 
quite  unique  in  Israel,  and  only  rare  in  the 
United  States. 

This  aspect  of  the  seminars  was  most 
gratifying  especially  because  my  major 
emphasis  in  what  I  contributed  to  the 
discussion,  and  my  lecture  at  Tel  Hash¬ 
omir1,  was  on  the  generic  rehabilitation 
approach;  the  body  of  fact,  theory,  and 
practice  that  should  be  the  common 
knowledge  of  every  professional  rehabili¬ 
tation  worker.  This  transcends  in  impor¬ 
tance  the  specifics  pertaining  to  each  hand¬ 
icap.  In  fact  one  can  hardly  define  these 
specifics  with  precision  without  knowing 
what  is  generic.  Stress  on  generic  training 
is  particularly  indicated  because  of  the 
paucity  of  professional  personnel  and  of 
candidates  for  training  in  rehabilitation. 

While  Migdal  Or’s  accomplishments  are 
noteworthy,  the  Center  will  not  attain  its 
maximal  productiveness,  and  its  potential 
as  a  training  center  for  rehabilitation 
workers,  if  its  personnel  shortages,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  psychological  department,  are 
not  remedied.  They  are  actually  working 
with  a  skeleton  full-time  professional  staff, 
primarily  because  professional  rehabilita¬ 
tion  personnel  are  in  such  short  supply 
throughout  Israel.  (I  was  emphatically 
convinced  of  this  when  I  tried  to  recruit 
some  people  via  colleagues  in  Jerusalem). 
The  American-Israeli  Lighthouse  is  well 
aware  of  the  problem  and  continues  its 
recruitment  efforts. 

They  are  doing  a  progressively  better 
job  in  in-service  training,  e.g.,  expanding 
the  use  of  Israeli  medical,  psychiatric,  and 
other  specialists  to  provide  consultative 
and  teaching  services.  The  staff  is  strong 
on  training  mobility,  personal  habits,  so¬ 
cial  and  vocational  skills,  and  in  academic 
teaching.  The  last  is  provided  chiefly  by  a 
group  of  eleven  high  school  teachers  in 
Haifa  who  give  courses  in  Hebrew,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  and  other  subjects.  This  is 
obviously  also  an  excellent  method  of 
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training  teachers  to  work  with  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  of  educating  the  public  school 
system  about  blindness. 

Another  unusual  part  of  Migdal  Or's 
program  is  the  group  of  volunteer  high 
school  students  who  live  nearby  and  come 
to  the  Center  almost  every  afternoon,  us¬ 
ing  their  time  (under  supervision)  with 
the  trainees  in  socializing,  singing,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  helping  them  with  their  studies.  I 
could  think  of  no  better  precept,  example, 
and  practice  in  desegregated  living  for 
blind  people  than  I  saw  watching  them  in 
action  with  the  high  school  volunteers. 

Migdal  Or’s  use  of  community  resources 
is  illustrated  by  its  relations  with  several 
lodges  of  the  B'nai  Brith,  an  international 
service  organization.  The  B'nai  Brith  pro¬ 
vided  a  splendid  Chanukah  party  at  which 
they  presented  trainees  with  braille  wrist 
watches.  Attending  the  party  in  addition 
to  trainees,  families  of  trainees,  and  staff 
were  about  forty  members  of  the  lodges 
(some  of  them  traveling  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  to  be  there),  and  board  members. 
The  high  point  of  the  party  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  program  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  dramatic  skits,  etc.,  prepared  and 
executed  by  trainees  and  volunteers.  After 
the  regular  party  and  “show”  was  finished, 
the  blind  people  took  the  initiative  in  clear¬ 
ing  a  large  area  and  getting  a  hora  started 
into  which  staff  and  remaining  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  were  rigorously  incorpo¬ 
rated.  The  Chanukah  party  provided  a 
nice  index  of  trainee  morale  and  develop¬ 


ment,  and  of  Migdal  Or’s  skillful  use  of 
staff,  volunteers,  and  community  re¬ 
sources. 

Credit  for  Migdal  Or’s  accomplishments 
belongs  in  large  measure  to  its  director, 
Yehezkel  Laps.  His  enthusiasm,  vitality, 
and  devotion  to  his  work  are  apparent  to 
even  the  casual  visitor. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  several  items  of 
general  interest  worth  noting.  The  quality 
of  medical  practice  and  teaching,  including 
surgery  and  psychiatry,  is  as  good  in  Is¬ 
rael  as  it  is  here.  There  exists  an  active  and 
expanding  system  of  exchange  professor¬ 
ships  between  their  medical  school  and 
those  in  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries.  If 
only  something  comparable  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  rehabilitation  of  blind  people! 
Particularly  satisfying  was  my  finding  psy¬ 
choanalysis  developing  so  rapidly  in  Israel. 
On  my  last  day  there  I  participated  in  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Israel  Psycho¬ 
analytic  Association,  a  highly  professional 
group  that  conducts  its  own  training  insti¬ 
tute. 

It  would  be  remiss  to  end  this  sketchy 
account  without  recommending  Israel 
highly  to  the  professional  student  and 
tourist.  He  will  find  English  meeting  his 
general  and  professional  communication 
needs  adequately,  and  the  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  Tourist  Office  here  and  in  Israel  most 
helpful  in  planning  tours.  Fall  and  winter 
are  the  best  seasons  for  traveling  in  Israel 
from  the  standpoint  of  comfort,  economy, 
and  availability  of  professional  contacts. 
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Blindness  is  Theme  for  World  Health  Day 


The  world  health  organization  (WHO) 
has  selected  the  subject  of  blindness  as  its 
theme  for  emphasis  in  1962.  This  fact  is 
of  major  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preventive,  educational,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  aspects  of  blindness. 

Each  year,  April  7  is  officially  recognized 
internationally  as  “World  Health  Day”  in 
commemoration  of  the  creation  of  WHO 
on  that  date  in  1948.  The  occasion  is 
utilized  annually  to  launch  a  world-wide 
program  designed  to  focus  year-long  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  public  attention  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  health  problem.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  will  join  with  countries  all 
over  the  world  to  launch  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  on  April  7  and  to  maintain  such  ac¬ 
tivity  in  succeeding  months. 

The  WHO  decision  to  select  this  topic, 
under  the  international  slogan  “Preserve 
Sight:  Prevent  Blindness,”  comes  as  the 
climax  to  much  detailed  preparatory  ne¬ 
gotiation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  1959 
World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  Council's 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness 
was  authorized  to  undertake  discussions 
with  other  appropriate  international  or¬ 
ganizations  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  a  formal  request  for  the  consideration 
of  WHO  and  its  member  nations.  Such 
discussions  between  John  F.  Wilson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  WCWB  Committee,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Franceschetti,  president  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  (both  of  which  organiza¬ 
tions  are  in  consultative  relationship  to  the 
United  Nations),  were  followed  by  more 
detailed  exploration  with  Dr.  M.  G.  Can- 
dau,  WHO  director-general,  and  members 
of  his  staff.  In  due  course,  certain  govern¬ 
ments  were  requested  to  consider  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  topic  and  several  evinced 
deep  interest.  Thus,  when  the  World 
Health  Assembly  met  in  New  Delhi  in 
February  1961,  a  resolution  introduced 
by  the  host  government,  India,  and  sup¬ 


ported  by  a  number  of  delegations,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  authorizing  the  di¬ 
rector-general  to  proceed  in  cooperation 
with  member  governments  and  appropriate 
international  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions. 

As  a  result  of  subsequent  action,  a 
world-wide  network  of  coordinating  com¬ 
mittees  has  been  created,  consisting  in  each 
instance  of  one  representative  each  of 
WHO,  IAPB  and  WCWB.  Such  coordinat¬ 
ing  committees  are  now  operating  in  con¬ 
junction  with  WHO  regional  offices  for 
Africa,  the  Americas,  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Europe,  South  East  Asia,  and 
the  Western  Pacific.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  a  member 
of  the  WCWB  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  is  the  Council’s  representative 
on  the  regional  committee  for  the  Amer¬ 
icas. 

During  the  last  summer,  several  national 
voluntary  organizations  concerned  with 
blindness  were  invited  by  WHO  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  United  Nations  headquarters 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  observance  of 
World  Health  Day  in  1962  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  made 
clear  that  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  concerns  of 
blindness,  a  major  cooperative  effort  must 
be  undertaken,  involving  WHO,  national 
governments,  interested  professional  agen¬ 
cies  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels, 
medical  authorities,  and  other  influential 
organizations  and  individuals.  Intensive 
preparations  are  in  process  to  achieve  the 
required  coordination  within  the  program 
being  planned  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  while  similar  efforts  were  urged 
on  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  through  the  activities  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  WCWB,  IAPB,  and 
their  respective  regional  affiliates  and  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

To  insure  that  the  impact  of  the  World 
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Health  Day  theme  will  be  truly  effective 
throughout  this  country  on  April  7  and  the 
balance  of  the  year,  a  United  States  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  for  World  Health  Day, 
1962,  is  being  formed  under  the  gracious 
chairmanship  of  the  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  F.  Kennedy,  with  Miss  Helen 
Keller  serving  as  honorary  chairman.  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  administrative  assistance  in 
the  formulation  of  the  national  plan  is 
being  provided  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind,  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
other  national  and  local  specialized  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  full  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  assigned  a  full¬ 
time  staff  member  to  the  task  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  nation-wide  activity.  Special  activity 
in  Canada  is  being  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  joint  action  by  the  Ottawa  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  and  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  its  pro¬ 
vincial  branches. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  emergent 
nations,  the  World  Health  Day  program 
will  place  greatest  emphasis  on  the  pre¬ 
ventive  aspects  of  blindness.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  other  advanced  countries, 
however,  the  education,  rehabilitation,  em- 
ployment  and  general  welfare  of  blind 
persons  will  be  equally  stressed,  with  em¬ 
phasis  being  laid  on  the  complete  assimila¬ 
tion  of  blind  people  into  the  community. 


Through  the  activities  of  the  Citizens 
Committee,  and  with  the  full  cooperation 
anticipated  from  organizations  of  and  for 
blind  people  throughout  the  country,  all 
possible  channels  of  communication  will 
be  utilized  to  present  the  full  story  of 
blindness  to  the  public.  WHO  has  prepared 
materials,  which  include  a  message  from 
Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  articles  describing  the 
incidence  and  problems  of  blindness  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  statements 
pointing  out  the  economy  of  prevention 
and  the  social  and  fiscal  advantages  of 
maintaining  sound  programs  of  education 
and  rehabilitation.  A  film  and  recorded 
tapes  have  been  prepared  for  distribution 
to  TV  and  radio  stations  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  while  similar  materials 
will  be  distributed  in  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  to  public  media  all  over  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Never  before  have  agencies  in  this  field 
been  provided  with  such  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  concentrating  public  attention 
and  motivating  public  action  towards  the 
reduction  of  unnecessary  blindness  and 
the  development  of  ever-more  effective 
services  for  those  who  are  blind.  The 
World  Health  Organization,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  all  members 
of  the  Citizens  Committee,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  agencies  spear-heading  the  plans 
for  World  Health  Day,  trust  that  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  varied  problems  of 
blindness  will  take  active  steps  within  their 
communities  to  plan  wide-spread  activities 
on  April  7  and  throughout  the  year. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


WHERE,  OH  WHERE,  HAS 
MY  RADIO  GONE? 

It  really  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
television  was  in  the  realm  of  science  fic¬ 
tion.  Even  in  metropolitan  areas  like  New 
York  City,  it  was  the  rare  family  that 
owned  a  TV  set  fifteen  years  ago.  Today, 
it’s  a  reality  and  here  to  stay. 

I  remember  that  some  of  us  wondered 
what  television  would  do  to  radio.  Well, 
there's  no  need  to  wonder  about  it  any 
longer.  It  also  is  clear  that  the  relative 
merits  of  radio  and  television  is  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  exclusively  interesting  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Everywhere  you  go  these  days,  and 
in  every  magazine,  and  on  multitudes  of 
panel  shows — on  both  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  mind  you — the  topic  is  seriously 
over-worked.  Public  clamor  for  better 
television  shows  rivals  in  intensity  only 
public  irritation  with  modern  radio. 

It  strikes  me,  however,  that  the  topic 
still  is  timely  and  tasteful  to  review  in  a 
journal  concerned  with  trends  in  everything 
— insofar,  that  is,  as  the  fortunes  of  blind 
persons  may  be  affected.  Many  people  who 
are  blind  were  worried  in  those  embryonic 
days  that  the  birth  of  full-fledged  televi¬ 
sion  would  be  a  disservice  to  blind  people. 
This  belief,  patently,  stemmed  from  the 
impression  that  radio  broadcasts  had  be¬ 
come  so  thorough  and  varied  in  their  re¬ 
flection  of  the  world  that  it  had  become  an 
essential  to  life  for  a  person  who  could 
not  read  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine.  A  lot 
of  blind  people,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  one 
of  them,  had  come  to  depend  extensively 
upon  radio  for  both  information  and  diver¬ 
sion.  The  predicted  advent  of  television — 
a  medium  that  would  cater  to  the  eyes 
rather  than,  as  in  radio,  to  the  ears,  was 
seen  as  a  threat.  Communication  based 
upon  the  exploitation  of  eyesight  would  ex¬ 
clude  a  blind  person  just  as  effectively  as 
the  printed  newspaper,  the  magazine  or 


the  newsreel — or  so  it  was  believed  and 
feared.  Then  is  it  any  wonder  that  blind 
persons  may  have  been  among  the  first  to 
worry  about  the  effect  of  television  upon 
radio — probably  almost  as  early  as  the 
owners  of  radio  stations  or  nonphoto- 
genic  radio  personalities. 

Speaking  for  one  blind  person,  I  have 
to  say  now  that  radio  has  been  the  victim 
of  television  all  right.  When  it  comes  to 
information  and  diversion — well,  let  me 
get  it  off  my  chest.  Information  consists 
of  one  principal  sort — an  advertised  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  the  best  of  all  products  in  its 
class  and  that  you  can’t  be  permitted  to 
live  without.  Other  kinds  of  information: 
(1)  capsule  headline  news,  (interspersed 
with  weary  weather  and  tedious  time),  that 
repetitiously  and  monotonously  repeat  the 
hour-by-hour  movements  of  the  President, 
communists,  rebels,  hurricanes,  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  ball  games,  horse  races,  thugs  and 
muggers — and  the  non-movement  of  trans¬ 
portation  systems  and  rockets  to  outer 
space;  (2)  remote  pick-ups  by  tape  re¬ 
cording  of  the  sounds  of  the  market  place 
in  a  Venezuelan  village;  and  (3)  interview 
shows  that  mingle  hackneyed  hacks  of 
movieland  or  mealy-mouthed  politicians 
with  an  occasional  chat  of  some  intelli¬ 
gence  with  professional  persons  pursuing 
the  public  interest. 

When  it  comes  to  entertainment,  most 
radio  stations  seem  to  think  that  everyone 
is  music  mad.  This  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if 
(1)  the  music  weren’t  introduced  by  lo¬ 
quacious  DJ’s  who  think  they  are  either 
sophisticated  or  clever;  (2)  interrupted  con¬ 
stantly  by  commercials;  or  (3)  a  steady  dose 
of  two  kinds  of  music — rock  and  roll  or 
string-heavy  symphonic.  I  should,  though, 
qualify  my  generalizations  about  radio 
music  by  admitting  that  some  of  the  new 
FM  programmers  seem  to  really  be  making 
a  try  at  improved  offerings,  and  even 
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among  the  older  stations  you  can  find 
bright  spots  if  you  are  diligent  and  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  home  at  the  time. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  which,  in 
case  you’ve  forgotten,  had  to  do  with 
whether  television  has  so  affected  radio 
that  the  lives  of  blind  persons  have  been  in 
turn  seriously  affected.  I  think  that  the 
answer  is  yes  and  no.  Yes,  radio  has  been 
affected,  to  put  it  mildly;  but  no,  our  lives 
have  not  been  adversely  affected.  Indeed, 

I  think  TV  is  better  than  radio  ever  was. 

I’ve  already  admitted  that  I  was  one  of 
those  who  originally  considered  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  television  with  misgivings  if  not 
outright  hostility.  I  must  confess  that  it 
was  not  until  recently  that  I  realized  that 
I  was  beginning  to  enjoy  this  new,  and 
ostensibly  frustrating,  medium. 

For  many  years,  still  clinging  to  what 
remained  of  radio  mystery  stories,  soap 
operas,  and  adult  westerns,  I  regarded  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  home  pretty  much  like  most 
other  people.  It  disrupted  family  routines 
just  as  in  anybody’s  family.  During  recent 
months,  though,  I  began  changing  my 
mind  about  this  tyrannical  new  nuisance 
that  formerly  seemed  only  to  be  a  rau¬ 
cous  source  of  noise  and  domestic  discord. 
As  I  said,  radio  had  gotten  to  be  a  poor 
source  of  entertainment  if  not  downright 
intolerable.  I  was  forced,  you  might  say, 
to  adopt  a  less  hostile  attitude  toward  tele¬ 
vision  in  order  to  while  away  occasional 
leisure  time.  As  the  saying  goes — if  you 
can’t  lick  ’em,  join  ’em. 

After  a  few  mornings  of  “watching”  a 
regular  news  and  feature  program,  I  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  that  I  was  turning  off 
the  bedside  radio  in  favor  of  the  morning 
television  habit.  I  found  that  the  television 
offering  was  less  disturbed  with  jangling, 
nauseating  commercials,  for  one  thing. 
More  important,  the  news  was  given  by 
intelligent  and  interesting  commentators 
instead  of  some  cute  disc  jockey.  More¬ 


over,  the  news  was  not  just  capsule  head¬ 
lines,  but  included  at  least  a  degree  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  In  addition,  viewers — or  in 
my  case,  listener — were  taken  by  camera 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  news  situation. 

If  you  want  more,  there  also  were  inter¬ 
views  with  authors  about  a  new  book;  re¬ 
views  of  the  latest  fashions  in  clothing;  a 
trip  through  a  trade  show;  or  even  the 
launching  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  it  is  not  variety  of  content  that  counts 
so  much  with  me.  It  is  something  more 
subtle.  One  might  think — especially  from 
my  former  bias — that  a  fashion  show  is 
no  good  without  seeing  the  frocks  or  the 
pretty  girls  in  them,  or  that  a  radio  re¬ 
porter  could  more  adequently  describe  a 
ship  launching  in  graphic  language.  The 
thing  is,  I  think,  that  personalities  on  tele¬ 
vision  are  aware  of  two  important  ele¬ 
ments — they  can  be  seen  and  they  know 
they  must  present  a  picture  that  is  to  be 
seen.  As  a  result,  the  words  they  use,  the 
tone  they  adopt,  and  the  supplementary 
word  picture  they  offer  as  essential  to  un¬ 
derstanding — all  add  up  to  a  sound  track 
that  actually  communicates  a  great  deal 
more  than  those  which  are  prepared  for 
listening  alone.  I  suppose  that  it  could  be 
called  presence  or  some  such  word.  In 
summary,  I  must  say  that  television  does 
offer  some  fairly  good  shows  these  days, 
and  I  find  that  I  lose  very  little  for  lack  of 
seeing  the  picture. 

I  may  still  mourn  on  occasion  the  decline 
of  radio,  but  I  find  my  grief  assauged  some¬ 
what  by  a  new  appreciation  of  television. 
After  all,  when  I  was  dependent  upon 
radio  I  was  dependent  upon  someone  else’s 
capacity  to  describe.  At  least  with  tele¬ 
vision  I  am  offered  the  same  opportunity 
that  a  blind  person  has  in  all  other  facets 
of  life — to  judge  for  himself  what  the 
world  is  like  in  terms  of  the  other  man’s 
reactions  to  it. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  idea 

SOCIAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  PLANNING 
By  Arthur  Eisenberg,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  3 


Development  of  community  services 
for  blind  persons  requires  careful  attention 
to  vocational  planning.  Many  forward- 
looking  agencies  in  planning  vocational 
programs  have  given  much  thought  to 
methods  of  understanding  the  needs  of 
their  blind  clients  through  the  use  of  pre- 
vocational  evaluation.  The  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind  has  provided  an  ap¬ 
proach  meriting  the  attention  of  workers 
with  the  blind  because  it  has  added  another 
dimension  to  evaluation  by  placing  the 
client  in  a  carefully  selected  job  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  employer. 

Vocational  specialists  have  often  been 
critical  of  evaluative  procedures  because 
after  using  aptitude  test  batteries  and  work 
sample  procedures  in  the  rehabilitation 
center,  there  have  been  a  multiplicity  of 
problems  in  relating  knowledge  of  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  potential  to  actual  performance  in  a 
practical,  competitive  work  situation.  Thus 
it  has  been  logical  to  follow  up  with  ob¬ 
servation  of  his  work  habits  and  general 
adaptability  to  the  very  real  world  of  work 
with  all  of  the  demands  and  pressures  of 
our  competitive  society. 

To  demonstrate  what  might  actually  be 
accomplished,  the  Minneapolis  Society  has 
had  to  convince  employers  to  cooperate 
and  then  to  interpret  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  and  what  they  should  anti¬ 
cipate  from  the  client  assigned  to  them. 
Thus,  assigning  the  client  to  a  job  has  in¬ 
volved  recognition  that  he  has  skills  in 
communication,  independent  self  care,  and 
mobility  which  may  be  applied  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  an  occupation.  Where  spe¬ 
cific  vocational  skills  are  required,  the 


Society  staff  provides  the  training  and  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  actual  job  setting. 

An  example  of  this  procedure  was  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  assisted  by  a 
home  economist  to  make  salads  and  sand¬ 
wiches  in  a  restaurant.  After  interpreting 
the  girl’s  skills  to  the  employer  and  the 
restaurant  workers,  she  only  withdrew  when 
satisfied  that  the  girl  could  work  without 
more  active  supervision.  The  client’s  per¬ 
formance  was  then  rated  carefully  by  the 
employer.  Simultaneously,  the  girl  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  necessary  help  by  re¬ 
habilitation  center  staff  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  personal  characteristics 
as  self-confidence,  dealing  with  people,  fac¬ 
ing  frustrations,  work  habits  including 
safety  practices,  and  handling  activities  of 
daily  living. 

The  procedure  is  of  short  duration.  A 
client  may  remain  in  a  job  for  only  a  few 
hours,  as  much  as  needed  to  prove  what 
he  can  do.  There  are  no  wages,  because  the 
focus  is  on  evaluation  and  training,  rather 
than  production,  but  the  client  is  moved 
one  step  closer  to  reentry  into  the  job 
market. 

This  program  is  quite  new.  It  does  not 
have  a  conclusive  body  of  experience,  and 
many  problems  still  exist.  However,  it  does 
demonstrate  how  an  agency  helping  blind 
persons  may  avoid  a  static  role  and  adopt 
a  more  creative  one.  Not  only  does  the 
evaluation  procedure  offer  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  blind  client,  it  expands 
the  range  of  job  activities  for  the  blind  and, 
most  significant,  the  employer  has  a  greater 
role  in  job  planning  and  placement.  This 
constitutes  a  real  contribution  to  social 
planning  for  blind  persons. 
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Book  Reviews 


Adjustment  to  Visual  Disability  in  Adoles¬ 
cence,  by  Emory  L.  Cowen,  Rita  P.  Under- 
berg,  Ronald  T.  Verrillo,  and  Frank  G. 
Benham.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  1961.  239  pp.  Reviewed 
by  Lee  Meyerson,  Ph.D. 

This  research  report  will  bring  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  many.  It  contributes  to  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  adolescents  who 
are  blind  by  showing  their  adjustmental 
equality  with  the  seeing.  It  assures  their 
parents — often  used  as  scapegoats  for  nu¬ 
merous  assumed  deficiencies  of  their  off¬ 
spring — that  they  are  not  different  in  certain 
important  attitudes  and  in  understanding 
from  other  parents  whose  child  rearing 
efforts  are  uncomplicated  by  blindness.  It 
implies  that  the  parents  of  blind  children 
are  good  people  doing  a  good  job  in  a 
difficult  and  demanding  situation;  and  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  parents,  children, 
and  professional  workers  with  blind  people 
alike,  it  documents  some  variables  that 
were  systematically  and  consistently  related 
to  good  adjustment  in  the  child  and  healthy 
parent-child  relationships. 

Residential  school  personnel,  too,  and 
parents  whose  children  are  educated  in 
such  schools,  can  be  reassured  by  the  find¬ 
ings  that  residential  school  children  were 
not  different  in  psychological  adjustment 
from  comparable  visually  disabled  adoles¬ 
cents  attending  public  day  schools  or  from 
sighted  control  children. 

Finally,  for  psychologists  and  other 
workers  who  prefer  evidence  to  opinion, 
who  value  careful  procedures,  respect  data 
and  cautious  interpretation,  this  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  welcomed  not  only  for  its 
substantive  contents  but  also  for  its 
thoughtful,  critical,  step-by-step  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  some  extremely  difficult  re¬ 
search  problems  were  approached,  why 
some  conclusions  are  firm  while  others  are 
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speculative,  where  and  why  some  mistakes 
were  made,  and  how  future  investigators 
can  do  an  even  better  job. 

In  brief,  this  investigation  based  on 
three  doctoral  dissertations  but  ably  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  coherent  whole  by  the 
senior  author  is  the  most  sophisticated 
methodological  study  of  its  kind  in  the 
psychological  literature  on  blindness.  Its 
authors,  Drs.  Cowen,  Underberg,  Verrillo 
and  Benham,  must  now  be  considered 
among  the  ablest  investigators  in  this  field, 
and  they  are  well  deserving  of  the  plaudits 
of  their  colleagues  that  are  sure  to  come. 
They  have  written  a  scholarly,  well-docu¬ 
mented  book  that  will  be  comprehended 
fully  only  by  those  who  have  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  psychology,  statistics  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  The  first  two  and  the  last  two 
chapters,  however,  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  concerned  with  the  discovery  of 
knowledge  about  disabled  people. 

The  bare  structure  of  the  study  is  easily 
summarized.  The  investigators  began  their 
work  with  several  deceptively  simple  ques¬ 
tions  concerning,  a)  the  psychological  ad¬ 
justment  of  blind  adolescents  relative  to 
seeing  adolescents,  b)  whether  the  quality 
of  the  child’s  adjustment  was  related  to  pa¬ 
rental  attitudes  toward  child  rearing,  blind¬ 
ness,  minorities,  and  authoritarianism,  c) 
whether  adjustment  was  affected  by  paren¬ 
tal  understanding  of  how  the  blind  child 
saw  and  evaluated  himself,  and  d)  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  determinants  and  correlates  of 
good  and  poor  adjustment. 

After  devising  three  kinds  of  measures — 
encompassing  seven  adjustment  scales, 
eleven  attitudes  indices  and  five  ways  of 
evaluating  understanding — and  overcom¬ 
ing  some  difficult  problems  of  technique 
and  administration,  the  authors  applied 
their  measures  to  seventy-one  visually  dis¬ 
abled  adolescents  living  in  their  parental 
homes  and  attending  public  day-school 
classes,  fifty-six  visually  disabled  adoles¬ 
cents  enrolled  in  four  residential  schools 
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for  the  blind,  forty  sighted  adolescents  liv¬ 
ing  in  their  own  homes,  the  167  mothers 
of  these  children  and  sixty-seven  of  the  fa¬ 
thers.  In  selecting  their  cases,  using  ex¬ 
plicit  and  stringent  criteria,  the  authors  at¬ 
tempted  with  some  success  to  match  the 
three  groups  of  adolescents  for  age,  sex, 
intelligence,  socioeconomic  level  and  edu¬ 
cational  status.  The  resulting  masses  of 
data  were  analyzed  by  testing  for  statistical 
significance  between  group  means  and  by 
feeding  a  36  x  36  data  matrix  for  each 
group  into  an  IBM  650  computer.  The 
latter  procedure  yielded  1890  correlations, 
40  per  cent  of  which  were  based  on  the 
three  groups  of  measures  and  therefore 
had  been  planned  for,  while  60  per  cent 
were  correlations  between  ad  hoc  variables 
that  seemed  meaningful  to  the  investiga¬ 
tors  after  the  data  were  in.  The  latter  cor¬ 
relations  were  carefully  and  appropriately 
examined  not  primarily  to  milk  conclu¬ 
sions  from  “significant”  but  possibly  for¬ 
tuitous  relationships  but  to  uncover  logi¬ 
cal,  unanticipated  relationships  that  were 
worthy  of  further  study. 

Results  Reviewed 

The  major  results  showed  no  differences 
in  adjustment  among  the  three  groups  of 
adolescents,  and  differentiating  item  clus¬ 
ters  were  not  found.  It  was  clear  that 
neither  sight  nor  place  of  educational  resi¬ 
dence  was  reliably  related  to  adjustment 
as  measured  in  this  investigation.  More¬ 
over,  neither  degree  of  visual  impairment 
nor  sex  was  unequivocally  related  to  ad¬ 
justment. 

With  respect  to  attitudes  toward  child 
rearing,  blindness,  minority  groups  and 
authoritarianism;  and  with  respect  to  un¬ 
derstanding  how  their  children  saw  and 
evaluated  themselves,  the  parents  of  the 
three  groups  of  children  were  not  different. 

The  major  positive  finding  to  come  out 
of  the  formally  planned  study  was  that 
understanding,  particularly  maternal  un¬ 
derstanding,  as  measured  by  the  mother’s 
ability  to  predict  her  child’s  verbal  re¬ 
sponses  to  a  variety  of  self-revealing  tasks, 
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was  directly  related  to  good  adjustment  in 
the  child.  Surprisingly,  maternal  attitudes 
were  not  related  to  child  adjustment,  but 
the  authors  attribute  that  result  to  lack  of 
sensitivity  in  their  attitude  measuring  in¬ 
struments. 

Finally,  the  carefully  evaluated  ad  hoc 
correlations  led  to  identification  of  some 
ingredients  of  good  adjustment  in  the 
child  and  desirable  parent-child  relation¬ 
ships.  Where  the  mother  predicted  that  her 
child  had  a  healthy  self-concept,  where 
there  were  few  differences  between  the  way 
she  rated  the  typical  adolescent  and  the 
way  the  child  rated  himself,  and  few  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  mother’s  view  of  her 
child’s  self-concept  and  the  child’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  ideal-self — in  those  cases 
good  adjustment  was  likely  to  be  found. 
It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  psycholo¬ 
gists  that  a  multiple  regression  formula  for 
the  prediction  of  adjustment  (as  measured 
by  self-concept  score)  was  devised  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  cross-validated.  This  formula, 
which  yielded  a  multiple  correlation  of 
the  order  of  .7,  was  based  upon  the  first 
two  of  the  three  variables  listed  above  plus 
the  child’s  perception  of  the  degree  to 
which  his  parents  accept  him  and  the  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  family. 

It  is  evident  that  the  findings  offer  im¬ 
mediate  practical  leads  to  some  extremely 
important,  non-visual  variables  that  should 
be  examined  if  a  blind  adolescent’s  adjust¬ 
ment  is  less  than  optimal.  More  generally, 
the  results  serve  to  drive  another  slim  nail 
into  the  coffin  of  the  belief  that  physical 
disability  must  necessarily  have  negative 
effects  upon  phychological  adjustment. 

Because  of  some  flaws  in  the  research 
that  are  clearly  evident  but  difficult  to 
remedy,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
results  are  wholly  valid  or  that  they  can 
be  generalized  beyond  the  particular  groups 
studied.  Although  subsequent  research  may 
require  the  revision  of  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  findings  do  represent  the  fruits 
of  conscientious  effort  and  do  constitute 
some  of  the  best  evidence  that  is  presently 
available. 
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Technical  &  Statistical  Methods 

The  bare  summary  presented  does  less 
than  justice  to  the  technical  and  statistical 
virtuosity  of  the  investigation,  and  touches 
not  at  all  upon  its  outstanding  value  for 
instructional  purposes.  Unlike  many  re¬ 
search  reports  which  present  deceptively 
smooth  facades  of  order  and  precision  in 
the  research  process  and  unhesitating  cer¬ 
tainty  in  interpreting  the  results,  this  re¬ 
port  allows  the  student  to  participate  vi¬ 
cariously  in  the  hard  struggle  for  fruitful 
knowledge.  He  is  shown  the  wilderness  of 
ignorance  that  threatens  disaster  on  every 
hand,  he  is  alerted  to  the  difficult  choices 
and  decisions  that  must  be  made  at  every 
step,  and  he  glimpses  the  serendipitous 
findings  which  excite  and  sustain  the  in¬ 
vestigators  when  they  must  try,  and  some¬ 
times  fail,  to  discover  the  underlying  unity 
in  diverse  and  often  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  data. 

The  student  who  reads  this  honest  and 
self-critical  report  and  contrasts  it  with 
less  informative  reports,  where  the  reader 
never  knows  what  choices  the  investigators 
made  or  what  was  ignored  in  order  to  im¬ 
pose  structure  on  the  results,  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  science  and  art 
of  discovery.  He  will  perceive  the  meaning 
of  the  aphorism  that  individuals  who  do 
research  themselves  have  greater  respect 
for  others  who  do  research  but  far  less  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  data  and  conclusions.  He 
will  perceive  also  how  it  is  possible  to  be 
highly  ego-involved  in  one’s  research  with¬ 
out  being  egocentric  about  the  data.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  be  exposed  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  a  theoretically  guided, 
problem-solving  approach  in  research  that 
can  be  compared  with  research  that  sets 
out  to  “to  prove”  something  that  the  in¬ 
vestigator  already  firmly  believes.  Even  the 
marked  discrepancies  among  theoretical 
orientation,  experimental  plan  and  imple¬ 
mentation  can  be  valuable  for  the  student 
who  attempts  to  trace  the  sources  of  the 
breakdown  in  the  research  from  its  in¬ 
sightful  conceptualizations  and  clean,  inci¬ 
sive  emphasis  upon  the  discovery  of  ma- 
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nipulable  variables,  through  the  wavering 
implementation,  to  the  more  tightly  con¬ 
trolled  and  sophisticated  repetition  of  many 
of  the  same  kinds  of  errors  that  the  authors 
earlier  had  identified  in  the  work  of  others. 
It  is  a  fascinating  journey  because  the  au¬ 
thors  are  explicitly  aware  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  research  and  their  writing  is 
open  and  forthright.  Although  they  were 
not  always  able  to  meet  their  own  stand¬ 
ards,  they  are  rarely  glib  or  defensive  about 
the  limitations  and  the  failures  they  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Analysis  of  Earlier  Studies 

There  are  many  more  good  things  that 
can  be  said  about  this  book.  The  survey  of 
previous  research,  for  example,  was  beau¬ 
tifully  done.  The  authors  usually  were  care¬ 
ful  not  to  accept  claims  at  face  value.  They 
did  not  report  than  an  investigator  “found” 
something  simply  because  he  said  so  in  his 
conclusions.  Instead,  they  examined  the 
instruments,  procedures  and  the  data  with 
appropriate  skepticism.  They  distinguished 
assumption  from  evidence  and  specula¬ 
tion  from  sound  conclusion,  and  from  a 
divergent  literature  brought  to  a  focus  the 
existing  points  of  light  that  might  provide 
illumination  and  reference  points  for  their 
own  work.  Some  readers  may  speculate 
that  the  author  primarily  responsible  for 
the  survey  of  the  literature  was  not  the  in¬ 
vestigator  primarily  responsible  for  the 
experimental  design  of  the  research. 

In  reporting  their  own  research,  the  au¬ 
thors  described  in  commendable  detail 
what  was  done,  how  it  was  done  and  why  it 
was  done  while  pointing  out  along  the  way 
the  compromises  that  were  made  between 
desirable  procedures  and  what  was  feasible. 
In  presenting  data,  they  were  scrupulous  in 
spelling  out  their  prior  expectancies  of 
what  the  data  would  show  and  in  docu¬ 
menting  rather  fully  what  actually  was 
found.  In  analyzing  the  results,  the  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  statistics  were  impec¬ 
cable.  The  authors  were  explicitly  aware 
that  the  ready  availability  of  numerous 
comparisons  from  a  computer  which  rap- 
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idly  and  easily  correlated  every  variable 
with  every  other  variable  might  slyly  se¬ 
duce  an  investigator  into  capitalizing  on 
seemingly  meaningful,  “statistically  signifi¬ 
cant”  differences  which  actually  may  be 
accounted  for  by  chance;  and  they  did  not 
fall  into  this  trap.  In  addition,  at  many 
points  the  authors  must  be  credited  with  a 
superb  job  of  anticipating  and  discussing 
the  possible  objections  of  a  skeptical 
reader  and  evaluating  critically  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  own  work.  They  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  secure  to  reject  some  of  their  own 
findings  as  meaningless,  uninterpretable  or 
functions  of  experimental  error,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  unreliability  of  some  meas¬ 
uring  instruments. 

The  now  defunct  Research  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  which  recommended  support 
for  this  study  when  it  was  only  an  idea; 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which 
provided  financial  support  for  the  work 
in  its  later  stages,  and  all  who  contributed 
to  the  research  are  deserving  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  AFB,  in  particular,  deserves  high 
praise  for  making  the  initial  research  grant 
and  rescuing  the  basic  dissertations  from 
the  recesses  of  a  university  library. 

Limitations  and  Procedural  Errors 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  should  be  considered  beyond  criticism. 
There  are  many  limitations  in  the  research, 
beyond  those  noted  by  the  authors,  which 
appear  at  every  stage  of  the  experimental 
work  from  genesis  to  conclusion.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  are  relatively  trivial;  some 
are  matters  of  opinion;  some  are  believed 
to  be  errors  in  procedure  and  analysis 
which  alter  the  interpretations  that  may  be 
placed  upon  the  results;  and  most  serious 
of  all  is  the  reviewer’s  belief  that  the  re¬ 
search  was  conceived  with  a  hidden  genetic 
error.  Inasmuch  as  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  may  not  be  an  appropriate  forum 
for  a  technical  discussion  of  problems  in 
psychological  experimentation,  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  last  of  the  above  points  that  will 
be  discussed  here. 


The  task  of  criticism  is  made  easier  by 
the  knowledge  that,  in  considering  a  serious 
and  scholarly  report  such  as  the  one  under 
review,  no  reviewer  would  have  the  wish, 
the  temerity  or  the  space  to  attack  its 
shortcomings  with  bludgeon  and  rapier  in 
the  way  that  the  authors  themselves  have 
criticized  their  work.  They  have  chastized 
themselves  strongly,  appropriately  and  de¬ 
servedly  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the 
reader  that  if  only  they  continue  their 
study  these  investigators  can  do  outstand¬ 
ing  research  that  will  lead  to  new  knowl¬ 
edge. 

It  must  be  stated,  too,  that  everyone 
who  has  had  experience  with  the  kind  of 
study  the  investigators  did  knows  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  do.  Good  research  often  has  a 
long  gestation  and  a  long  period  of  in¬ 
fancy.  Rarely  in  this  time  is  there: 

1 )  enough  time  and  enough  staff  to  de¬ 
velop  adequate  instruments  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  task; 

2)  enough  long-term  financial  support 
to  allow  the  choice  of  the  best  rather  than 
the  quick,  easy  or  expedient  procedure; 

3)  sufficient  opportunity  to  do  the  pilot 
work  which  can  correct  needless  limitations 
before  the  main  work  is  done; 

4)  enough  freedom,  for  both  experi¬ 
menters  and  their  subjects,  from  the  de¬ 
mands  of  other  equally  valuable  or  neces¬ 
sary  requirements; 

5)  enough  full  and  enthusiastic  coop¬ 
eration  from  needed  administrators,  teach¬ 
ers  and  subjects,  although  many  of  them 
are  generous  and  helpful  beyond  measure. 

The  major  limitation  of  the  research  is 
that  it  reflects  the  tragedy  that  Kurt  Lewin 
has  ascribed  to  psychology  generally.  It 
attempted  to  become  experimental  too 
soon.  The  investigation — which  might  ap¬ 
propriately  bear  the  subtitle,  “The  Promise 
and  the  Curse  of  the  Electronic  Computer” 
— can  be  perceived  as  an  attempt  to  find 
experimental-clinical-statistical  answers  to 
behavioral  and  social  psychological  prob¬ 
lems.  The  approach  is  a  possible  one  that 
has  some  achievements  to  its  credit  in  con- 
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nection  with  problems  of  prejudice  toward 
minority  groups.  In  evaluating  its  merits 
for  the  study  of  disability  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  one  may  consider  the  publication 
under  review  as  Exhibit  1. 

The  problem  of  the  research  was  ad¬ 
justment.  What  is  adjustment?  How  is  it 
manifested  and  measured?  If  one  takes  the 
research  at  face  value,  adjustment  or  a 
major  index  to  it  consisted  in  large  part  of 
the  experimentally  limited,  verbal  responses 
that  a  child  was  allowed  to  make  to  a  series 
of  personal  questions  asked  of  him  by  an 
interviewer  he  had  never  seen  before.  The 
series  of  questions,  purporting  to  measure 
self-concept,  was  validated  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  judges  that  verbal  pref¬ 
erence  for  half  of  the  items  reflected  good 
adjustment  while  verbal  preference  for 
items  in  the  other  half  reflected  poor  ad¬ 
justment,  but  neither  the  behavioral  valid¬ 
ity  nor  the  reliability  of  the  scale  was 
shown. 

This  harsh  description  is  almost  a  trav¬ 
esty  that  ignores  the  tremendous  amounts 
of  time,  thought  and  labor  that  went  into 
the  extremely  difficult  problems  of  devis¬ 
ing  suitable  instruments.  The  authors  may 
agree,  however,  that  there  is  a  germ  of 
truth  in  it  and  that  similar  iconoclastic 
descriptions  could  be  given  of  the  other 
measures  that  were  used.  The  authors 
themselves  have  written  that  “conclusions 
deriving  from  any  research  study  can  be 
no  stronger  than  the  instruments  on  which 
they  are  based.”  They  acknowledge  that 
their  instrument  development  efforts  left 
much  to  be  desired  and  agreed  that  “we 
simply  do  not  have  the  techniques  and  in¬ 
struments  available  to  provide  a  basis  for 
answering  the  significant  questions.  .  .  .” 

Should  we  then  jump  into  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  inadequate  instruments  which 
give  the  impression  of  precision  while  ac¬ 
tually  they  may  or  may  not  be  measuring 
something  or  other  in  some  sort  of  way? 
At  such  an  impasse,  it  may  be  of  value  to 
ask  if  one  is  searching  for  answers  in  a 
fruitful  direction. 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  the  authors  that 


they  have  moved  us  a  step  further  along 
one  of  the  pathways  leading  away  from 
the  inadequate  experimentation  and  the 
false  conclusions  that  were  based  on  paper 
and  pencil  questionnaire  studies  of  blind 
persons.  One  may  even  draw  strength  from 
their  faith  that  the  path  will  grow  wider 
and  stronger  if  we  fix  it  up  ourselves  as  we 
go  along.  A  nagging  doubt  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  may  also  question  whether 
the  path  they’ve  advocated  leads  to  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  a  dead-end,  or  a  waste¬ 
land  as  barren  as  the  one  we  are  just 
leaving. 

The  critical  issue  is  whether  it  is  reason¬ 
able,  as  the  authors  seem  to  believe,  that 
further  efforts  toward  more  stringently  con¬ 
trolled  experimental  procedures  and  the 
development  of  increasingly  precise  meas¬ 
uring  instruments  will  remedy  the  me¬ 
thodological  difficulties  of  their  present 
“first  step”  along  the  path?  In  other  sci¬ 
ences,  precision  and  control  are  often  the 
last  steps  in  delimiting  fields  that  previously 
have  been  explored  by  gross  procedures. 
In  addition,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
short-cuts  to  knowledge  will  be  found,  via 
clinical  correlational  techniques  and  sta¬ 
tistical  virtuosity,  focused  in  great  part  on 
measurable  outcomes,  that  will  bypass  the 
slower,  descriptive  and  ecological  proced¬ 
ures  whose  focus  on  processes  illuminates 
the  topography  of  the  field,  isolates  mean¬ 
ingful  variables,  and  brings  us  to  grips 
with  the  basic  need  for  the  non-evaluative 
specification  of  the  conditions  under  which 
behavior  occurs? 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  a  paradoxical 
contribution  of  the  investigation’s  results 
is  the  transparent  demonstration  that  the 
deficiencies  of  earlier  research  on  blind 
people  cannot  be  corrected  by  following 
a  similar  strategy  even  when  the  plan  is 
far  more  complex  in  its  details  and  far 
more  rigorous  and  precise  in  execution.  It 
is  possible  that  additional  small  gains  to 
our  knowledge  of  blindness  will  result 
from  improvement  in  clinical  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  advances  in  computer  technology, 
but  it  is  one  man’s  guess  that  the  big  break- 
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throughs  will  come  from  the  application  of 
more  suitable  research  strategies. 

The  traditional  comparison  or  adjust¬ 
ment  in  “matched"  blind  and  seeing  adoles¬ 
cents  may  illustrate  the  point.  In  general, 
if  the  blind  group’s  responses  prove  to  be 
different  from  the  seeing  group’s  responses, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  blind  are  malad¬ 
justed.  If  the  responses  of  the  two  groups 
are  similar,  the  implication  is  that  the  blind 
are  the  same  as  others.  Neither  conclusion 
appears  to  be  reasonable  or  helpful.  First, 
as  examination  of  the  data  of  the  study 
under  review  will  show,  the  matching  can¬ 
not  be  considered  effective.  Numerous  new 
uncontrolled,  and  perhaps  uncontrollable, 
differences  pop  up  to  replace  those  that 
have  been  controlled.  It  seems  to  be  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  regression  or  permutation  that 
one  copes  with  as  best  one  can  but  with¬ 
out  assurance  that  it  is  the  relevant  rather 
than  the  easiest  variables  that  are  con¬ 
trolled.  Second,  blind  persons  lack  an  im¬ 
portant  tool  for  behavior  in  our  culture 
and,  other  things  equal,  they  may  live  un¬ 
der  conditions  that  are  markedly  different 
in  some  respects  from  the  seeing;  but  un¬ 
der  the  traditional  testing  strategy  the  re¬ 
sults  tell  us  nothing  about  the  conditions 
under  which  the  blind  adolescent  adjusts, 
to  what  he  adjusts,  or  the  process  by  which 
he  does  it.  Isn’t  this  the  knowledge  for 
which  we  are  presently  searching,  and  can 
we  evaluate  adequately  the  quality  of  a 
blind  person’s  adjustment  if  we  do  not  have 
it? 

In  the  study  under  review,  for  example, 
there  is  practically  no  mention  of  behavior. 
The  experimenters  seemed  never  to  have 
gotten  close  enough  to  their  actual  child 
and  parent  subjects  to  see  them  as  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  series  of  scores  with 
which  to  feed  the  computer,  although  they 
theorized  logically  and  insightfully  about 
children  and  parents  in  general.  The  former 
was  not  a  function  of  incompetence  in  the 
investigators,  for  their  report  offers  ample 
evidence  that  they  are  extremely  capable. 
It  was  a  function  of  what  may  have  been  a 
basic  defect  in  their  research  strategy.  If 


that  conclusion  is  true,  we  may  be  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  investigators  can  discover 
and  correct  it. 

Reviewer’s  Conclusions 

The  tragedy  of  this  publication  as  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  is  distinct  from  its  other  good 
qualities  and  its  usefulness,  is  that  it  is 
simply  a  beginning  and  not  a  finished  re¬ 
search.  In  some  other  disciplines  a  similar 
work  might  be  commended  as  an  excellent 
start,  the  investigators  congratulated  on 
their  increased  knowledge,  but  inexorably 
they  would  be  encouraged  to  start  over 
and  do  the  work  with  the  refined  skills  and 
wisdom  that  they  now  have.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  to  knowledge  probably  would  be  great, 
but  the  burdens  this  procedure  would  place 
on  psychologists  is  saddening  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

The  tragedy  of  somatopsychology  is  that 
this  study,  puny  and  weak  by  absolute 
standards,  is  comparatively  among  the  best 
that  we  have. 

The  tragedy  of  the  psychological  study 
of  blindness  is  that  we  are  still  willing  to 
spend  large  sums  for  treatment  and  service 
but  only  pennies  for  prevention  and  re¬ 
search.  If  the  past  is  an  accurate  guide,  the 
able  investigators  whose  work  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  will  soon  drift  into  the  study  of 
other  psychological  problems  that  are  more 
strongly  encouraged  and  more  adequately 
supported.  Where  is  the  solution  for  re¬ 
ducing  this  waste  of  trained  people  and 
eliminating  the  slow  progress  that  occurs 
when  new  investigators  must  re-discover  by 
trial  and  error  and  experience,  relatively 
unguided  by  senior  investigators,  the  un¬ 
published  wisdom  of  their  craft?  In  the 
study  of  some  diseases  and  disabilities, 
where  the  value  of  research  has  been 
learned,  able  researchers  are  eagerly  sought 
as  career  investigators  or  they  are  offered 
the  resources  they  need  for  additional 
work.  One  day,  perhaps,  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  will  come  to  psychologists  investigat¬ 
ing  blindness,  and  when  it  does  there  could 
be  no  better  candidates  than  the  authors  of 
this  study. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Kornzweig,  A.  L.,  “The  Eye  in  Old  Age:  A 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Report.”  The 

Sight-Saving  Review.  Summer  1961,  Vol¬ 
ume  31,  Number  2,  pp.  88-94.* 

Long-range  social  planning  in  the  area 
of  blindness  rests  upon  projections  of  cur¬ 
rent  experience  into  the  future.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  well  known  that  blindness  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  advancing  age  and  that  current 
caseloads  have  an  ample  representation  of 
older  persons.  The  data  concerning  older 
persons  in  American  society  are  accumu¬ 
lating  rapidly.  Such  data  are  not  limited 
to  mere  numbers  of  older  persons,  but 
also  include  information  concerning  the 
incidence  of  illness  in  this  segment  of  our 
population.  The  United  States  Health  Sur¬ 
vey8  conducted  household  interviews  from 
July  1957  to  June  1959.  The  findings  in¬ 
dicated  that  77  per  cent  of  the  civilian  non- 
industrialized  population  sixty-five  years  of 
age  or  older  had  one  or  more  chronic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  age  range  of  forty-five  to 
fifty-four,  it  was  found  that  19.0  persons 
per  1,000  population  had  visual  impair¬ 
ments.  This  rate  rose  to  31.0  in  the  age 
group  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-four,  and  to 
103.2  in  the  sixty-five  plus  group.  The  rate 
rose  even  higher,  to  166.4,  in  the  seventy- 
five  and  over  group. 

When  these  data  are  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  mean  age  of  the  American 
population  is  advancing  (from  59.7  years 
in  1930  to  69.6  years  in  1956),  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem  become  clearer.  If 
present  projections  are  realized,  in  1970 
there  will  be  16,000,000  persons  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United  States.2 
If  the  National  Health  Survey  rate  of  103.2 
per  1,000  continues  to  prevail,  we  may 
expect  that  over  one  and  a  half  million 


*  This  article  summarises  the  findings  of  several 
research  studies  which  have  appeared  in  the  medical 
literature.  Readers  interested  in  the  individual  studies 
making  up  this  report,  may  refer  to  the  “ References ” 
following  the  article  being  reviewed  in  the  Sight- 
Saving  Review,  Summer,  1961. 


Americans  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over 
will  have  visual  impairments  in  1970.  The 
National  Health  Survey  statistics  fail  to 
indicate  the  proportion  of  this  visually 
handicapped  group  which  may  be  expected 
to  be  legally  blind. 

There  is  a  need  for  greater  precision  in 
our  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  various 
levels  of  visual  impairments  among  older 
persons.  Gordon1  studied  patients  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  over  seen  in  private 
medical  practice.  He  found  that  17  per 
cent  of  801  patients  had  vision  of  less 
than  20/50.  Kornzweig,  in  the  study  un¬ 
der  review,  provides  another  perspective  by 
surveying  the  incidence  of  visual  limitation 
in  a  population  of  institutionalized  indi¬ 
viduals  ranging  from  sixty-five  to  over 
ninety  years  of  age. 

THE  STUDY.  During  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  vision  data  were  collected  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  He¬ 
brews  of  New  York  City.  The  Home  is  a 
large  residential  institution  housing  over 
1,000  patients.  Females  outnumbered 
males  by  a  ratio  of  six  to  four.  About 
half  the  population  was  ambulatory  and 
moderately  self-sufficient.  About  25  per 
cent  was  bedbound,  needing  medical  and 
nursing  care.  The  data  were  derived  from 
medical  examinations,  experiences  in  the 
eye  clinic  of  the  Home,  and  post-mortem 
examinations.  In  all,  a  statistical  survey 
was  made  of  1,068  cases. 

THE  FINDINGS.  It  was  found  that  85.4 
per  cent  of  the  residents  sixty-five  to  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age  had  “good  useful  vision” 
(15/15  to  15/40).  This  incidence  dropped 
to  78.2  per  cent  in  the  seventy  to  seventy- 
nine  age  group,  and  57.7  per  cent  among 
those  eighty  to  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 
Within  this  total  sample,  14.0  per  cent 
had  visual  acuities  of  15/100  or  less.  Even 
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in  the  youngest  age  group,  sixty-five  to 
sixty-nine,  8.6  per  cent  had  15/100  or 
less. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  eyes 
examined  had  cataract  conditions.  Of  this 
total  group  of  1,300  cataracts,  414  (31.9 
per  cent)  were  incipient,  670  (51.5  per 
cent)  were  immature,  121  (9.3  per  cent) 
were  operable,  and  95  (7.3  per  cent) 
were  operated.  The  incidence  of  glaucoma 
in  the  group  was  9.6  per  cent.  The  author 
suggests  that  this  “indicates  that  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  glaucoma  in  the 
aged"  when  compared  with  the  incidence 
in  the  “average"  population  of  forty-five 
and  over. 

During  the  fifteen-year  period,  118  eye 
operations  (including  eighty-five  for  cata¬ 
ract  and  eighteen  for  glaucoma)  were  per¬ 
formed  on  these  older  persons.  The  author 
notes  that  the  “results  of  operation  were 
exceptionally  good  and  the  operative  com¬ 
plications  were  relatively  few."  The  major 
contraindication  to  surgery  was  found  to 
be  "the  presence  of  a  psychotic  state  which 
rendered  the  patient  unmanageable  or  un¬ 
aware  of  his  visual  status."  In  cataract 
operations,  86.6  per  cent  of  the  intracap- 
sular  cases  and  70.6  per  cent  of  the  extra- 
capsular  cases  attained  a  visual  acuity  of 
15  70  or  better.  Studies  currently  under¬ 
way  are  being  performed  in  the  area  of 
macular  degeneration,  a  condition  found 
in  about  30  per  cent  of  the  residents. 

The  author  concludes: 

1 )  “.  .  .  while  one  may  expect  visual 
acuity  to  diminish  as  one  grows  older,  the 
prospect  of  retaining  good  to  adequate 
vision  in  one  or  both  eyes  is  much  better 
than  originally  expected.” 

2)  “.  .  .  the  field  of  operative  treatment 
of  ocular  disturbances  in  the  aged  is  much 
wider  than  had  heretofore  been  realized. 
The  determining  factor  is  the  functional 
status  of  the  person,  rather  than  the  chron¬ 
ological  age.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Almost  15  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  this  population  were  clas¬ 


sified  as  having  a  visual  acuity  that  was 
poor  (15/100  to  15/200),  very  poor 
(15/300  to  light  perception)  and  without 
light  perception.  This  incidence  of  visual 
problem  in  an  institutionalized  group  of 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over 
suggests  that  agencies  for  the  blind  have  a 
responsibility  to  assist  homes  for  older 
persons  to  develop  effective  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  residents  with  severe  visual  im¬ 
pairments.  Although  the  professional  staffs 
of  such  homes  may  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  programs,  they  tend  to 
lack  the  training,  the  time,  and  the  orien¬ 
tation  to  assume  the  responsibility  alone. 
In  the  past,  the  tendency  for  community 
agencies  for  the  blind  was  to  stress  the 
needs  of  blind  persons  living  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  result,  residents  in  homes  for 
the  aged  were  neglected  to  varying  de¬ 
grees.  A  number  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  found  it  feasible  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively  with  homes  for  older  persons,  pro¬ 
viding  supplementary  specialized  services 
to  blind  residents.  These  data  suggest  that 
the  need  for  such  programs  is  widespread 
and  will  probably  be  more  so  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Although  statistics  presented  for  an  in¬ 
stitutionalized  population  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  translated  into  comparable  statistics  for 
a  non-institutionalized  group  of  persons 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  data  cited 
earlier1, 3  suggest  that  the  incidence  of 
visual  impairment  among  older  persons 
living  in  the  community  is  also  consider¬ 
able.  These  findings  suggest  the  need  for 
comprehensive  sight  conservation  programs 
directed  toward  older  persons.  Since  sur¬ 
gery  seems  to  be  successful  with  many  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  age  range,  it  becomes 
vital  to  identify  correctible  conditions  as 
early  as  possible  and  to  initiate  treatment 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  Such  programs 
will  necessarily  have  to  serve  those  who 
are  not  legally  blind  but  who  may  be  fac¬ 
ing  further  deterioration  of  vision,  as  well 
as  those  who  fall  within  the  legal  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  Furthermore,  patients 
and  their  doctors  will  have  to  be  helped  to 
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perceive  the  risks  and  consequences  of 
surgery  more  realistically  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  resistance  to  operations  tQ  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Thus,  sight  conservation  programs 


in  the  future  will  be  founded  not  only 
upon  good  medical  care  and  public  educa¬ 
tion,  but  upon  good  counseling  techniques 
as  well. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 
1961  BLS  SALARY  SURVEY 


Kindergarten  teachers  in  the  field  of 
blindness  earned  a  median  salary*  of  $4360 
in  1961.  Grade  school  teachers  did  a  little 
better — $4770.  Social  caseworkers  aver¬ 
aged  $5280,  while  rehabilitation  counsel¬ 
ors  received  $5490.  These  are  some  of  the 
data  that  are  now  available  to  us. 

The  1961  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  on  twenty  key  jobs  in  the  field  of 
blindness  is  completed.3  Practitioners,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  board  members  have  the 
opportunity,  the  responsibility,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  cold,  hard  figures.  In  one  way 
the  salary  data  is  encouraging.  Notable 
gains  have  been  made  since  1955.  Yet,  the 
nation-wide  salary  picture  is  not  attractive. 
It  will  not  draw  the  bright,  young  profes¬ 
sionals  to  our  ranks — the  professionals 
needed  to  help  us  keep  pace  with  the  dra¬ 
matic,  imaginative  advances  that  are  being 
made  in  rehabilitation  programs. 

Two  hundred  fifty  organizations  (in¬ 
cluding  forty-nine  residential  schools)  that 
offer  direct  client  service  were  included  in 
the  salary  survey.  In  these  250  direct  client 
service  organizations  there  is  a  total  of 

*  Median  salary  is  the  salary  that  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  series.  One  half  of  the  salaries  in  the  series 
fall  on  either  side  of  the  median. 


9,000  employees.  Four  thousand  of  the 
total  are  reported  to  be  in  professional  and 
administrative  positions.  But  only  2,686 
employees  were  in  the  twenty  jobs  sur¬ 
veyed.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  these 
employees  work  in  governmental  organi¬ 
zations  and  30  per  cent  are  in  voluntary 
agencies.  One  thousand  one  hundred  fifty- 
eight  of  the  employees  work  in  residential 
schools;  1,528  are  employed  in  agencies. 

As  expected,  teachers  are  the  largest 
single  professional  group  in  the  survey, 
accounting  for  412  employees.  The  next 
largest  classification,  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor,  accounts  for  347  employees.  There 
are  301  social  caseworkers  and  255  home 
teachers.  In  voluntary  agencies  the  job 
categories  that  are  most  important  numeri¬ 
cally  are:  director  (agency  for  the  blind) 
106;  social  caseworker  91;  grade  school 
teacher  71;  mobility  instructor  58;  home 
teacher  57. 

The  median  salaries  for  the  various  job 
categories  range  from  $4290  for  teachers 
of  arts  and  crafts  and  $4360  for  kinder¬ 
garten  and  nursery  teachers  to  $7530  for 
directors  and  $8100  for  assistant  directors. 
The  higher  median  salary  for  assistant  di- 
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rectors  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  job  clas¬ 
sification  occurs  only  in  large  agencies. 
The  seven  job  categories  that  have  a  me¬ 
dian  salary  of  at  least  $5500  are:  casework 
supervisor,  superintendent  of  residential 
school,  principal  of  residential  school,  di¬ 
rector  of  agency,  assistant  director  of 
agency,  superintendent  of  section  for  the 
blind,  and  superintendent  of  workshop  for 
the  blind.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the 
positions  that  have  a  median  salary  as  high 
as  $5500  are  on  the  supervisory  level; 
none  of  the  practitioner  positions  have  a 
median  salary  that  high. 

There  has  been  a  38  per  cent  increase 
in  salaries  over  those  that  were  offered  in 
1955.  Each  job  title  in  the  1961  survey 
shows  a  percentage  increase  over  the  1955 
survey.  The  increase  ranges  from  8  per 
cent  for  supervising  teachers  of  grade 
school  to  60  per  cent  for  teachers  of  arts 
and  crafts.  The  over-all  38  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  is  about  equal  with  the  percentage 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  as  a  whole.1  The  median 
salary  for  all  personnel  in  the  1960  social 
welfare  manpower  study  was  $5220.  This 
median  salary,  however,  is  directly  related 
to  practitioner  positions  since  over  70,000 
of  the  total  110,000  positions  in  the  social 
welfare  study  are  on  the  practitioner  level. 

Let's  review  figures  once  more.  In  the 
field  of  blindness,  grade  school  teachers 
earn  $4770;  social  caseworkers  receive 
$5280,  and  the  median  salaries  for  the 
other  professional  positions  are  as  dis¬ 
couraging.  If  we  need  something  more 
than  these  figures  to  jolt  us  into  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
in  salary  administration,  a  comparison 
with  the  National  Survey  of  Professional, 
Administrative,  Technical,  and  Clerical 
Pay2  may  be  the  answer. 

General  stenographers  had  a  median 


salary  of  $4192.  Their  duties  are  to  take 
dictation  from  one  or  more  persons,  either 
in  shorthand  or  in  stenotype,  involving  a 
normal,  routine  vocabulary,  and  transcribe 
this  dictation  on  a  typewriter.  A  junior 
draftsman  earned  $4896.  His  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  draw  scale  units  or  parts  of  the 
drawings  prepared  by  draftsmen  or  others 
for  engineering,  construction,  or  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  He  uses  various  types  of 
drafting  tools  and  may  prepare  drawings 
from  simple  plans  or  sketches,  or  perform 
other  duties  under  the  direction  of  a 
draftsman.  Accountants  I  have  a  median 
salary  of  $5676.  An  accountant  I  is  the 
beginning  professional  level.  He  learns  to 
apply  the  principles,  theories,  and  concepts 
of  accounting  to  a  particular  assignment. 

The  readers  of  this  column  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  professional  training  and 
the  job  responsibilities  of  the  twenty  jobs 
that  were  surveyed  in  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Compare  those  jobs,  the  professional 
training  and  the  responsibilities  that  are 
involved  in  them,  with  the  training  and 
responsibilities  involved  in  such  positions 
as  stenographers,  junior  draftsmen,  and 
accountants  I.  Now,  compare  the  salaries: 


Stenographer 

$4192 

Jr.  Draftsman 

$4896 

Accountant  I 

$5676 

Grade  School  Teacher 

$4770 

Social  Caseworker 

$5280 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

$5490 

The  starting  point  for  improved  salaries 

is  the  attitude  of  the  professional  working 
in  our  field,  his  attitude  of  worth  and  the 
importance  of  his  role  in  providing  service 
to  blind  clients.  A  sense  of  urgency  must 
be  communicated  upward  to  the  governing 
bodies.  Notable  gains  in  salary  administra¬ 
tion  must  be  made  if  professional  person¬ 
nel  are  to  be  recruited  and  retained. 


REFERENCES 

L  Salaries  and  Working  Conditions  of  Social  Welfare  Manpower  in  I960,  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly,  Inc. 

2.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  National  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Techni¬ 
cal,  and  Clerical  Pay,  Winter,  1960-61. 

3.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Salaries  for  Selected  Occupations  in  Services  for  the 
Blind,  May,  1961 . 
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Necrology 

Willi  h.  ebeling,  formerly  executive  vice- 
president  and,  since  1954,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  died  in 
his  sleep  at  his  Lake  Openaka,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  home  on  the  morning  of  December 
12,  1961. 

Born  in  Germany  in  1882,  and  a  United 
States  citizen  since  1920,  Ebeling  had  been 
actively  associated  with  The  Seeing  Eye 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  New  York  importer  in  his  early  years, 
Ebeling  began  in  1911  to  breed  livestock 
on  his  Lake  Openaka  farm.  In  1923  he 
established  the  Openaka  Kennels,  breeding 
German  Shepherds. 

In  January  1929  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  founder  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  then  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  observe  the  first  class  of  blind 
people  being  trained  to  use  dog  guides. 

In  1934,  he  became  executive  vice-pres- 
Willi  H.  Ebeling  ident  of  the  dog  guide  training  school. 


Brochures  Describing 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


in  the 


EDUCATION  OF  BLIND 

CHILDREN 

Summer  1962 
offered  at 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
San  Francisco  State  College 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Minnesota 

may  be  secured  by  writing  to: 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Current  Literature 


Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  One  to  One;  Communicating  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  by  Erling 
Nicolai  Rolfsrud.  Minneapolis,  Augsburg 
Publishing  House,  1961.  116  pp.  As  stated 
in  the  foreword  “This  is  not  just  another 
book  about  individuals  who  are  deaf  or 
blind;  it  is  written  for  people  who  wish  to 
know  better  how  to  understand  such  per¬ 
sons  and  to  gain  insight  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  either  visually  or  aurally 
handicapped.” 

★  “Books  for  Young  Blind  Readers,”  by 
Robert  S.  Bray.  Top  of  the  News,  Vol. 
XVIII,  No.  1,  October  1961.  pp.  56-59.  A 
history  and  description  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  program 
of  books  for  blind  children.  In  addition 
to  the  press  braille  and  talking  books,  the 
Division  also  provides  for  the  transcription 
of  single-copy  books.  For  this  purpose  a 
whole  program  of  instruction  and  certifi¬ 
cation  is  carried  out.  The  author  points 
out  that  although  much  has  been  done, 
there  are  still  many  more  needs  to  be  met. 

★  “Casework  With  Parents  of  Blind 
Children,”  by  Ada  Kozier.  Social  Case¬ 


work,  Vol.  43,  No.  1,  January  1962.  Inte¬ 
grates  an  educational  approach  with  case¬ 
work  counseling.  Because  of  complex 
family  tensions  that  can  result  from  par¬ 
ents’  reactions  to  the  blind  child,  casework 
must  be  family-centered.  Two  case  his¬ 
tories  are  presented  which  clearly  illustrate 
that  good  casework  with  the  parents  has 
aided  the  educational  development  and 
emotional  growth  of  their  children. 

★  “Direct  Intervention  on  Behalf  of  the 
Blind  Child,”  by  Elizabeth  Maloney.  So¬ 
cial  Casework,  Vol.  43,  No.  1,  January 
1962.  A  description  of  a  program  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  agency 
has  devised  a  plan  of  direct  intervention 
in  family  life,  the  Child  Care  Aide  Service, 
as  a  means  of  working  out  some  of  the 
problems  experienced  by  blind  children 
and  their  families.  These  aides  go  into  the 
home  and  help  the  parents  in  the  rearing 
of  their  child.  Protection  and  acceptance 
is  offered  these  families  through  continu¬ 
ing,  long-time  counseling  given  in  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  to  offset  what  might  be  any 
potentially  harmful  effect  that  could  result 
from  such  intervention. 


Programming  and  Administration  Institution 


An  AFB-sponsored  Programming  and 
Administration  Institute  is  being  planned 
for  April  4  to  6  at  the  Roney  Plaza  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  executives  and 
board  members  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 


Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Dr.  Robert  Lans- 
dale,  Professor  of  Social  Welfare,  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Social  Work,  Florida  State 
University  is  the  institute’s  coordinator. 

For  information  write:  Doris  Sausser, 
Institute  Consultant,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  1  1,  N.  Y.  There  is  no  registration  fee. 
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Appointments 


Benjamin  Wolf 


★  In  December  1961  Benjamin  Wolf 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  regional 


representative  in  the  Division  of  Com¬ 
munity  Services,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  effective  January  1,  1962.  The 
geographical  area  in  which  Mr.  Wolf  will 
serve  is  known  as  Region  2  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  plan  of  covering  the  fifty  states,  and 
includes  Delaware,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 

A  native  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Wolf  received  his  professional  training  at 
Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
He  received  his  M.S.S.  degree  at  the  latter 
university.  Before  joining  the  AFB  staff 
Mr.  Wolf  served  as  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Council  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  He  served  concur¬ 
rently  as  a  part-time  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Springfield  College,  teaching  a  course 
in  social  research. 

★  Mrs.  Myrtle  H.  Garris,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mrs.  Garris  is  a  braille  instructor. 


AAIB  Forms  Research  Committee 


Individuals,  schools  and  agencies  plan¬ 
ning  educational  or  psychological  research 
projects  in  the  field  of  blindness,  can  now 
get  advice  and  consultation  from  a  newly 
established  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  Carl  J. 
Davis,  Head,  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Guidance,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  propose  and  stimulate  research, 
review  research  proposals,  provide  consul¬ 
tation  on  research  or  experimental  design, 
and  provide  consultation  to  applicants  for 
financial  grants  for  the  conduct  of  such 
research. 


Samuel  C.  Ashcroft,  Associate  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Department  of  Special  Education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Milton  P.  Graham,  Director,  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind;  Carson  Y.  Nolan, 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
and  Herbert  Rusalem,  Director  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Training  and  Research,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
comprise  the  committee. 

For  information  on  service  write:  Carl  J. 
Davis,  Chairman,  Research  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Wa¬ 
tertown  72,  Massachusetts. 
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News  Briefs 


★  Users  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
whose  vision  is  not  perfect  are  provided 
with  a  special  readers’  service,  through  a 
recently  published  list  of  200  books  that 
are  of  above-average  legibility.  Intended 
for  sighted  people  with  “tired  eyes,”  the 
listing  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  per¬ 
sons  with  partial  vision.  The  books,  of 
varied  kinds,  were  chosen  for  their  clear 
type  and  generous  line  spacing.  The  list¬ 
ing,  “For  Tired  Eyes,”  is  available  free  of 
charge  at  any  branch  library  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  the  Bronx,  and  Staten  Island. 

★  The  “News  of  the  Week  in  Review,” 
a  regular  Sunday  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times,  in  January  began  its  third 
year  in  a  recorded  edition,  provided 
through  the  facilities  of  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  The  review  is  mailed  on  the 
Monday  following  the  Sunday  publication 


in  ink,  and  is  available  to  blind  students  at 
$5.00  per  year,  and  to  other  blind  persons 
at  $10.00  per  year.  The  recordings  are  on 
seven-inch  vinyl  discs,  recorded  at  16  2/3 
rpm. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Committee  chairman  and  to 
President  Kennedy  that  the  word  “physi¬ 
cally”  be  deleted  from  its  name. 

This  action  grew  out  of  the  Committee’s 
previous  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
promoting  employment  opportunities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally  re¬ 
stored,  as  well  as  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
has  long  worked  toward  these  advances. — 
NR  A  Newsletter,  December  1961. 


NASWHP  Plans  Workshop  Institutes 


A  series  of  training  institutes  in  basic  areas 
of  workshop  operations  is  being  planned 
by  the  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs. 
According  to  NASWHP  exeuctive  director 
Antonio  Suazo,  the  series  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  work¬ 
shop  personnel,  and  will  cover  all  phases 
of  workshop  development  and  operations. 


“These  institutes,”  he  states,  “will  be 
designed  and  conducted  in  depth  not  only 
for  the  edification  of  persons  in  attend¬ 
ance,  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  for 
the  valuable  type  of  information  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  develop  from  them,  and 
which  will  be  duplicated  for  all  persons 
interested  in  workshop  programs  beyond 
the  institutes.” — NRA  Newsletter 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


PROBLEMS  IN 

defining  and  classifying 


Much  confusion  stems  from  terminol¬ 
ogy  presently  used  to  describe  visually 
handicapped  children.  This  confusion  tends 
to  make  it  difficult  for  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  plan,  evaluate  and  justify 
special  programs.  It  also  complicates  the 
collection  of  basic  statistics  and  estimations 
of  incidence  and  prevalence  in  this  area  of 
special  education.  The  growing  concern  of 
educators  about  problems  related  to  defin¬ 
ing  and  classifying  blind  and  partially  see¬ 
ing  children  is  summarized  in  this  article. 
A  brief  review  also  is  made  of  some  pro¬ 
gram  adjustments  and  of  attempts  by  edu¬ 
cators  to  refine  the  process  of  pupil  selec¬ 
tion  and  dismissal. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  children  with  lim¬ 
ited  vision  would  damage  their  eyes  if  they 
used  them  to  full  extent  for  school  work. 
Special  educators  encountered  relatively 
minor  problems  in  selecting  pupils  believed 
to  be  in  need  of  placement  in  special  pro¬ 
grams.  These  educators  found  that  their 
practices  tended  to  support  the  application 
to  school  programs  of  the  accepted  defi¬ 
nition  of  20/200.* *  Many  applied  this  defi¬ 
nition  to  education  even  though  it  had 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  specialist  in  the  education _  of  the 
visually  handicapped,  in  the  Office  of  Education.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  .  . 

*  Most  state  and  federal  laws  pertaining  to  blind 
persons  define  blindness  for  various  official  purposes 
as  a  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  best  correction 
which  does  not  exceed  20/200  or  a  defect  in  the  visual 
field  so  that  the  widest  diameter  of  vision  subtends  an 
angle  no  greater  than  twenty  degrees.  The  person  zvith 
20/200  visual  acuity  is  able  to  recognize  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  feet  objects  which  those  with  average 
vision  see  at  a  distance  of  200  feet. 
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BLINDNESS 

JOHN  WALKER  JONES 


been  developed  primarily  for  use  with 
adults  in  determining  their  eligibility  for 
public  assistance  or  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Similar  experience  was  found  with 
the  visual  acuity  of  20/70  to  20/200  for 
children  placed  in  special  education  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  partially  seeing.  As  long  as 
use  of  residual  vision  was  believed  to  be 
associated  with  ocular  damage,  few  edu¬ 
cators  or  parents  were  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  many  children  selected  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  their  visual  acuity 
and  taught  to  read  by  means  of  braille,  had 
enough  vision  to  read  print.  Very  few  were 
concerned  that  many  children  placed  in 
special  programs  for  partially  seeing  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrated  the  ability  to  read  or¬ 
dinary  print  with  reasonable  efficiency  and 
appeared  able  to  progress  well  in  regular 
school  programs. 

Seeking  New  Guidelines 

Education  of  visually  impaired  children 
entered  a  new  era  when  it  was  recognized 
that  use  of  vision  seldom  if  ever  results  in 
damage,  even  where  serious  impairments 
are  present.  With  this  new  era  came  a  re- 
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newed  interest  in  exact  retractions  and  in 
the  use  of  low  vision  optical  aids.  With 
this  new  era  also  came  a  questioning  of 
educational  practices  by  educators,  eye 
specialists,  and  parents  of  children  with 
visual  limitations.  Empirical  evidence  be¬ 
gan  to  indicate  that  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions  many  of  these  children  learn  to  make 
good  use  of  even  slight  amounts  of  residual 
vision.  The  realization  began  to  grow  that 
some  children  with  limited  vision  not  only 
could  be,  but  should  be,  put  back  into  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms  for  all  or  part  of  their  edu¬ 
cation.  New  teaching  techniques  and  types 
of  special  education  programs  began  to 
evolve.  Educators  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  visual  acuity  cut-off  points  on  which 
many  had  relied  so  extensively  in  the  past. 
They  began  to  seek  new  criteria  for  defin¬ 
ing,  classifying  and  placing  children. 

The  search  for  new  guidelines  to  aid  in 
classifying  and  defining  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  has  gathered  momentum 
in  recent  years.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
following  excerpts  taken  from  the  litera¬ 
ture.  Participants  in  a  national  conference 
on  the  education  of  blind  persons  in  1953 
stated: 

The  generally  accepted  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  places  20/200  as  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  individuals  considered  legally  blind  and 
individuals  considered  sighted.  However,  this 
arbitrary  definition  does  not  seem  realistic  as 
applied  to  the  educational  needs  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  whose  visual  acuity  falls  below  20/200. 
Some  .  .  .  below  this  dividing  line  have  un¬ 
usual  visual  efficiency  and,  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  of  their  ophthalmologists 
and  the  observations  of  their  teachers,  may  be 
better  off — physically,  psychologically  and  so¬ 
cially — through  using  their  vision  in  their  edu¬ 
cation.7 

Educators  of  partially  seeing  children 
reinforced  this  statement  in  one  of  their 
publications  in  1959  as  follows: 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  children 
with  visual  acuity  of  less  than  20/200  can  see 
well  enough  to  make  use  of  the  equipment 
and  special  education  media  provided  for  the 
partially  seeing  and  should,  therefore,  be 
identified  as  partially  seeing  rather  than  blind.5 


The  overlap  between  the  definitions  of 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children  has  had 
many  ramifications.  Participants  in  a  con¬ 
ference  on  teacher  preparation  programs 
suggested: 

The  large  number  of  children  who  seem  to 
fall  within  both  categories  can  be  separated 
and  constructively  served  only  if  we  are  able 
to  view  these  children  according  to  a  func¬ 
tional  definition  which  describes  the  child, 
with  all  of  his  potentialities  and  needs  after 
medical,  psychological,  and  sociological  in¬ 
formation  has  been  considered,  in  terms  of 
the  best  possible  educational  placement.  This 
makes  it  necessary  and  very  important  for 
teachers  of  blind  children  to  have  the  related 
knowledge  concerning  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  varying  degrees  of  visual  problems .8 

An  eminent  ophthalmologist  stated  re¬ 
cently: 

Classification  of  blindness  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  definition  of  blindness  includes  vision 
ranging  from  no  light  perception  to  20/120. 
Only  the  totally  blind  need  no  definition.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  classification 
of  residual  vision  is  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
placement  of  partially  seeing  persons.4 

He  recommends  that  persons  with  vision 
of  1/200  or  less  be  taught  to  read  by 
means  of  braille  but  that  those  whose  re¬ 
sidual  vision  exceeds  2/200  be  encouraged 
to  the  highest  degree  possible  to  read  by 
means  of  print. 

A  small  study  of  conference  specialists 
in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  was  called  by  the  Section  on  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children  and  Youth  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  during  the  summer  of 
1960  to  study  the  definition  and  placement 
of  these  children.1  Several  tentative  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  including: 

A)  Educators  should  seek  to  develop  func¬ 
tional  educational  definitions  of  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children  rather  than  rely  on  defi¬ 
nitions  used  by  medicine,  rehabilitation,  and 
welfare.* 


*  Definition  and,  classification  problems  in  the  field 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  as  they  apply  to  visually 
handicapped  persons,  currently  arc  under  study  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Impairments  of  Visual  Function  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Codes  being  conducted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Maya  Riviere.  The  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  is  studying 
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B)  The  current  definition  of  legal  blind¬ 
ness  is  of  little  use  to  educators  either  as  a 
definition  or  as  a  criterion  for  placement.  Im¬ 
mediate  proposals  to  change  existing  state  and 
federal  laws,  however,  probably  would  be 
premature  until  further  study  has  been  given 
this  important  problem. 

The  following  were  among  suggestions 
submitted  by  this  group  for  further  study 
and  research  exploration: 

1)  The  educational  classification  of  blind¬ 
ness  should  be  reserved  for  children  who  have 
no  measurable  vision  or  vision  which  is  so 
limited  as  to  be  of  little  if  any  practical  use  as 
a  channel  of  learning.  Such  children  use 
braille  as  their  primary  mode  of  reading  and 
as  an  important  source  of  learning. 

2)  Partially  seeing  children  would  be  those 
whose  visual  limitation  interferes  with  their 
learning  efficiency  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
require  special  teaching  services  and  aids  if 
they  are  to  attain  performance  standards  ap¬ 
propriate  for  normally  sighted  students  of 
comparable  ability  but  who  rely  on  vision  as  a 
chief  channel  of  learning  and  use  of  print  as 
the  primary  mode  of  reading. 

3)  Recognizing  that  some  children  with 
limited  vision  cannot  be  classified  readily  as 
either  blind  or  partially  seeing,  a  third  or 
borderline  group  was  suggested  to  include 
those  partially  seeing  children  able  to  use 
vision  as  an  important  channel  of  learning, 
some  of  whom  may  read  by  means  of  both 
print  and  braille. 

Further  evidence  of  need  to  resolve 
some  of  the  issues  pertaining  to  defining 
and  classifying  blind  and  partially  seeing 
children  and  of  the  possible  magnitude  of 
the  problem  were  revealed  by  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Office  of  Education.  This 
study  was  based  on  information  provided 
with  the  registration  of  children  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
January  of  1960.  Analysis  and  comparison 
of  data  on  more  than  14,000  “legally” 
blind  children  enrolled  in  school  at  that 
time  showed:  24  per  cent  were  reported  as 
totally  blind;  16  per  cent  as  perceiving 
light  only,  and  approximately  60  per  cent 
as  able  to  perceive  more  than  light.6 

broad,  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  Biometrics 
Branch  of  this  institute  is  giving  special  attention  to 
epidemiological  studies  of  incidence,  prevalence,  and 
etiology  of  blindness  and  other  severe  visual  defects  as 
is  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 


Projection  of  these  percentages  to  cur¬ 
rent  enrollments  reveals  the  probability 
that  there  are  now  more  than  10,000 
“blind”  children  in  school  who  have  suffi¬ 
cient  vision  (more  than  light  perception) 
to  be  considered  as  potential  readers  of 
either  print  or  of  both  print  and  braille. 
Selecting  the  most  appropriate  reading 
medium  and  educational  placement  for 
these  students  is  difficult  but  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  each  child.  In  communities 
where  separate  facilities  are  maintained  for 
blind  and  for  partially  seeing  children  this 
decision  may  determine  whether  the  child 
will  be  educated  essentially  as  a  blind  or  as 
a  seeing  person.  Some  of  the  10,000  or 
more  children  currently  classified  as  legally 
blind  who  have  more  than  light  perception 
are  able  to  function  satisfactorily  in  the 
regular  school  program  without  special  in¬ 
struction.  Many  in  this  group,  however, 
require  educational  aids  and  instruction  by 
specially  prepared  teachers  if  they  are  to 
progress  at  a  rate  in  accord  with  their  abil¬ 
ity.  Some  within  this  latter  group  will  need 
to  be  educated  primarily  as  blind  children 
and  others  primarily  as  partially  seeing 
children  if  placements  are  made  in  keeping 
with  their  most  essential  needs. 

Mode  of  Reading 

Educators  have  recognized  for  some 
time  the  necessity  of  using  functional  char¬ 
acteristics  of  visually  handicapped  children 
as  criteria  for  classification  and  placement. 
Basic  among  important  characteristics  dis¬ 
tinguishing  blind  from  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  mode  of  reading  best  suited  to 
each  child.  Increasingly,  educational  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  child  as  blind  has  come  to  mean 
that  he  reads  and  writes  primarily  by 
means  of  braille.  Those  “legally”  blind 
children  who,  in  the  opinion  of  education 
specialists,  demonstrate  an  ability  to  use 
print  as  their  basic  reading  medium  are 
generally  classified  as  partially  seeing. 

But  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that, 
among  programs  for  visually  handicapped 
children,  widely  diverse  practices  may  exist 
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in  regard  to  the  mode  of  reading  children 
with  limited  vision  are  encouraged  to 
adopt.  Comparisons  of  the  modes  of  read¬ 
ing  of  legally  blind  children  whose  residual 
vision  exceeds  light  perception  as  reported 
by  local  and  residential  schools  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
1960  disclose  some  revealing  differences.0 

Among  the  approximately  5,250  local 
school  registrants  with  this  much  vision, 
about  82  per  cent  were  listed  as  reading 
primarily  by  means  of  print;  14  per  cent 
by  means  of  braille;  and  4  per  cent  by 
means  of  both  print  and  braille. 

Among  the  more  than  3,000  residential 
school  registrants  within  this  same  range  of 
vision,  29  per  cent  were  listed  as  reading 
primarily  by  means  of  print;  61  per  cent 
by  means  of  braille;  and  10  per  cent  by 
means  of  both  print  and  braille. 

While  several  factors  may  contribute  to 
the  extensive  differences  found  between 
local  and  residential  school  students  in  this 
respect,  these  differences  are  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  to  suggest  the  likelihood  that 
conflicting  opinions  and  practices  are  in¬ 
volved.  Differences  exist  not  only  between 
local  and  residential  school  pupils  within 
this  range  of  vision,  but  also  among  differ¬ 
ent  schools  or  programs  within  each  of 
these  groups.  It  is  evident,  for  instance, 
that  a  few  residential  schools  teach  braille 
to  all  students,  even  though  many  are  regis¬ 
tered  as  having  20/200  visual  acuity.  Data 
from  most  residential  schools,  however, 
suggest  that  practices  are  more  selective. 
Somewhat  similar  differences  are  found 
among  local  school  systems,  even  at  times 
within  the  same  state  or  region. 

Because  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  and 
the  wide  differences  in  practice,  it  would 
appear  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  mode  of  reading  as  a  criterion  for  edu¬ 
cational  definition  and  program  placement. 
The  visual  characteristics  and  educational 
needs  of  children  with  limited  vision  who 
read  by  means  of  either  braille  or  print 
vary  greatly.  Therefore,  use  of  the  mode 
of  reading  to  define  and  classify  these  chil¬ 


dren  seems  merely  to  move  the  problem 
from  the  visual  acuity  horn  of  the  dilemma 
to  another  equally  impractical  one.  It 
would  seem  that  many  children  reading  by 
means  of  braille  have  as  much  visual 
acuity  as  many  others  who  use  print  as 
their  primary  mode  of  reading. 

Visual  Acuity 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  visual  acuity 
alone  is  not  a  reliable  criterion  for  defining 
or  placing  visually  handicapped  children. 
Reliance  upon  it  as  the  most  important 
single  factor  also  is  being  challenged.  In 
addition,  many  questions  raised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  present  visual  acuity 
designations  center  upon  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  correspond  to  the  way  children 
function  in  school.  Yet,  in  many  instances, 
administrators  have  used  the  visual  acuity 
limits  as  the  determining  factor  for  place¬ 
ment  rather  than  as  a  guideline.  It  fre¬ 
quently  has  been  contended  that  wide  vari¬ 
ations  are  found  in  the  needs  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  particularly  among  those  in  the  upper 
ranges  of  vision.  Some  educators  maintain 
that  continued  use  of  these  upper  acuity 
designations  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
children  and  is  confusing  to  the  public  and 
to  educators  as  well.  Children  falling  within 
given  visual  acuity  designations  can  be 
identified.  But,  if  these  visual  acuity  desig¬ 
nations  actually  identify  only  children  with 
visual  limitations  and  not  those  for  whom 
the  limitations  constitute  educational  hand¬ 
icaps,  they  are  of  very  limited  value  in 
determining  or  predicting  special  program 
needs. 

An  example  is  the  upper  visual  acuity 
limit  of  20/70  which  has  been  suggested  as 
a  guide  for  definition  and  placement  of 
partially  seeing  children.  It  is  now  being 
contended  that  relatively  few  children  with 
this  much  visual  acuity  require  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  their  school  program  beyond 
that  which  can  be  easily  arranged  within 
the  regular  classroom.  Repeated  estimates 
have  been  made  over  the  years  that  about 
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one  child  in  every  500  of  the  general 
school  population  may  be  expected  to  have 
corrected  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  of 
20/70  or  less.  However,  a  considerable 
number  of  specially  prepared  supervisors 
and  consultants  of  visually  handicapped 
children  in  charge  of  large  state  or  local 
programs  report  that  according  to  their 
experience  as  many  as  two-thirds  or  more 
of  these  children  with  20/70  and  less 
visual  acuity  are  progressing  well  in  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms  without  special  instruction. 
They  urge  the  retention  of  those  visually 
limited  children  who  make  good  progress 
in  the  general  school  program,  but  stress 
that  routine  checks  should  be  made  on 
their  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence 
is  beginning  to  accumulate  that  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  with  certain  types  of  eye  conditions 
whose  visual  acuity  is  better  than  20/70  in 
the  better  eye  after  correction,  tend  to 
develop  problems  in  school  which  may  be 
related  to  difficulty  in  using  their  eyes  ef¬ 
fectively.3  In  general,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  at  this  visual  acuity  level  the 
exceptions  may  exceed  the  rule,  resulting 
in  some  perplexing  administrative  prob¬ 
lems.  A  thorough  study  of  how  appropri¬ 
ate  the  20/70  visual  acuity  designation  is 
and  the  development  of  additional  criteria 
would  seem  essential  to  progress  in  this 
field. 

Recent  experience  in  teaching  children 
with  impaired  vision  is  beginning  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those 
whose  corrected  acuity  is  found  to  approx¬ 
imate  20/200  (the  upper  limit  of  legal 
blindness)  are  able  to  become  reasonably 
effective  readers  of  print.  Comparisons  of 
data  on  degree  of  vision  and  modes  of 
reading  provided  with  the  1960  registra¬ 
tion  of  children  with  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  appear  to  raise 
further  questions  about  the  20/200  visual 
acuity  cut-off  point.6  The  analysis  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Office  of  Education  included 
4,400  children  who  were  reported  to  have 
approximately  20/200  visual  acuity.  Al¬ 
most  82  per  cent  of  these  were  registered 


as  reading  print,  about  12  per  cent  braille, 
and  6  per  cent  both  print  and  braille. 

Included  in  this  same  analysis  were  data 
on  600  students  reported  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as  having 
approximately  15/200  visual  acuity. 
Among  this  group  it  was  found  that  about 
67  per  cent  were  listed  as  readers  of  print, 
27  per  cent  braille,  and  6  per  cent  both. 
Study  of  data  on  1,250  students  whose 
visual  acuity  approximated  10/200  showed 
that  59  per  cent  were  registered  as  readers 
of  print,  32  per  cent  braille,  and  9  per  cent 
both.  The  validity  of  these  findings  may  be 
subject  to  question  since  there  was  no  way 
to  verify  how  precisely  the  eye  information 
about  the  children  was  reported  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  or 
how  recently  the  eye  examinations  on 
which  these  reports  were  based  had  been 
conducted.  However,  since  fairly  large 
numbers  of  children  were  involved,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  are  somewhat  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  true  situation.  They  are 
grossly  comparable  to  the  findings  on  the 
visual  nature  and  mode  of  reading  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  study,  Services  to  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren  in  New  York  State2 

Refining  Selection  and 
Dismissal  Processes 

Educators  are  attempting  to  cope  with 
problems  associated  with  defining  and 
classifying  visually  handicapped  children 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Local  and  regional  advisory  committees 
or  councils  of  educators  are  being  formed 
to  guide  special  teachers  and  local  directors 
in  the  selection,  placement,  re-appraisal, 
and  dismissal  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  The  needs  of  individual  children  are 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  local,  regional,  and 
state  facilities  available  to  meet  these 
needs.  Group  recommendations  are  made, 
thus  relieving  any  one  person  of  taking 
full  responsibility  for  placement  of  a  child 
in  a  special  program  or  for  withdrawing  a 
child  from  such  a  program. 

Eye  report  forms  used  by  the  schools 
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are  being  revised  to  contain  requests  for 
specific  and  detailed  information  from  eye 
specialists  who  examine  children  who  are 
considered  for  placement  in  special  pro¬ 
grams.  Forms  which  indicate  the  exact 
type  of  information  needed  usually  save 
considerable  time  for  both  the  school  and 
the  eye  specialists.  Information  on  diag¬ 
nosis,  prognosis,  and  measurements  of 
near  as  well  as  far  vision  is  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  requests.  Interest  is  grow¬ 
ing,  also,  in  requesting  measurements  of 
visual  fields.  Annual  eye  examinations  are 
being  required  for  children  enrolled  in 
some  special  programs  to  assure  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  current  information  and  to  help 
prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  vision  among 
those  whose  vision  is  already  limited. 

The  functional  characteristics  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  limited  vision  are  being  studied 
in  an  effort  to  select  those  whose  visual 
limitations  actually  constitute  educational 
handicaps.  Information  about  intellectual 
ability  is  being  reviewed  and  compared 
with  that  on  scholastic  progress.  Children 
with  visual  limitations  who  are  making 
appropriate  school  progress  without  the  aid 
of  special  teachers  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
main  in  regular  classrooms.  Their  progress 
is  reviewed  periodically  by  regular  and 
special  teachers  or  supervisors.  When  a 
discrepancy  is  found  between  the  ability 
and  the  progress  of  a  child  with  limited 
vision,  a  more  thorough  analysis  is  made 
of  the  nature  of  his  problem.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  those  children  with 
visual  limitations  whose  eye  conditions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  making  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  them  to  complete  long  reading  assign¬ 
ments  or  other  school  tasks  involving  close 
eye  work;  to  copy  accurately  material  from 
texts,  workbooks,  or  chalkboards;  to  those 
whose  listening  comprehension  substan¬ 
tially  exceeds  that  of  their  own  silent  read¬ 
ing;  to  those  who  tend  to  skip  letters  and 
words  which  look  somewhat  alike  when 
blurred  or  distorted;  and  to  those  who  may 
understand  the  basic  principles  involved  in 
certain  concepts  such  as  those  used  in 


arithmetic  but  who  make  errors  in  the 
more  routine  computations,  particularly 
when  working  with  long  columns  of  num¬ 
bers.  Thus,  the  child’s  visual  acuity,  which 
formerly  constituted  a  major  criterion  for 
special  placement,  is  coming  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  among  many  factors. 

General  recognition  is  being  given  the 
fact  that  proper  selection  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  reading  medium  (braille,  print,  or 
both)  is  very  important  to  the  child,  re¬ 
quires  special  knowledge  and  skills  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  is  a  choice  con¬ 
fronting  a  sizeable  number  of  children  with 
limited  vision.  Teachers  entering  this  field 
are  being  encouraged  and  even  required  in 
a  growing  number  of  places  to  study  the 
needs  and  methods  applicable  to  both  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children.  The  practi¬ 
cality  of  employing  teachers  properly  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  both  groups  is  being  real¬ 
ized.  This  practice  is  helpful  in  many  rural 
areas  and  in  small  and  medium  sized 
school  districts  where  the  number  of  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  children  tends  to  be  too 
small  to  justify  special  programs  for  each 
child.  In  such  programs  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  borderline  vision  can  be  studied 
intensively,  over  rather  long  periods  of 
time,  if  necessary,  by  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  reading  by  means  of  either  braille  or 
print.  It  is  suggested  that  these  teachers  are 
less  inclined  to  favor  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  reading.  The  need  for  making  an 
early  placement  of  children  in  either  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  for  blind  or  for  partially  see¬ 
ing  children  is  removed. 

New  Knowledge 

Educators  in  this  field  as  in  other  areas 
of  special  education  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  developing  a  new  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  if  realistic  definitions 
and  guidelines  to  educational  classification 
are  to  evolve.  Teachers  and  supervisors  in 
this  special  area  have  proved  to  be  recep¬ 
tive  to  new  ideas  and  the  application  of 
these  to  educational  practices  has  enabled 
them  to  set  patterns  for  others  to  follow. 
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Their  present  concern  for  developing  and 
refining  definitions  and  placement  practices 
once  again  reflects  the  thinking  of  forward 
looking  people. 

Search  for  agreement  among  experts  in 
this  field  should  continue.  Local  and  re¬ 
gional  surveys  based  on  precise  informa¬ 
tion  of  known  validity  about  the  primary 
diagnosis  and  the  effect  of  the  visual  dis¬ 
abilities  on  both  near  and  far  point  visual 
acuity  of  children  in  special  programs  are 
needed.  Such  surveys,  replicated  in  various 
places  by  state  and  local  educators,  would 
be  particularly  helpful  if  visual  acuity  des¬ 
ignations  were  to  be  sharpened  and  their 
use  for  purposes  of  educational  definitions 
retained.  The  seemingly  wide  differences 
in  modes  of  reading  among  students  with 
similar  degrees  of  vision  appear  to  be  so 
pronounced  that  reasons  for  them  should 
be  explored.  Controlled  studies  seeking 
answers  to  many  related  questions  should 
be  undertaken.  What  factors  other  than 
visual  acuity  tested  beyond  the  reading 
distance  are  important  in  determining  the 
mode  of  reading  performance  of  children 
with  very  low  vision?  Does  the  average 
child  whose  visual  loss  is  associated  with  a 
particular  condition  such  as  nystagmus 
tend  to  be  a  more  likely  candidate  for  spe¬ 
cial  education  than  one  with  a  different 
condition  but  a  similar  degree  of  visual 


acuity?  Is  he  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
reading  by  means  of  braille  or  by  means  of 
print?  How  extensively  is  large  print  ma¬ 
terial  used  by  children  with  visual  limita¬ 
tions?  Which  among  them  must  rely  upon 
it  for  their  independent  reading?  Does  the 
introduction  of  braille  as  the  first  trial 
reading  medium  result  in  a  loss  of  the 
opportunity  for  young  children  to  develop 
print  reading  skills  and  use  of  residual 
vision  at  an  age  when  the  chance  for  this 
development  is  optimum?  Or  does  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  print  as  the  first  trial  reading 
medium  to  children  with  inadequate  vision 
result  in  a  loss  of  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  develop  adequate  skill  in  reading  by 
means  of  braille?  What  constitutes  a  good 
trial  climate  and  an  adequate  trial  period 
for  most  of  these  children? 

More  children  with  impaired  vision  are 
enrolled  in  the  nation’s  schools  than  ever 
before.  Predictions  of  future  enrollments 
are  being  adjusted  upward  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  larger  numbers  of  visually  hand¬ 
icapped  children  resulting  from  the  general 
population  increase  may  be  following  the 
“wave”  of  those  whose  limited  vision  or 
blindness  was  caused  by  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  The  opportunity  and  need  to  study 
and  improve  methods  and  practices  per¬ 
taining  to  the  educational  definition  and 
classification  of  these  children  is  at  hand. 
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MARY  K.  BAUMAN 


WH  AT  .  Z 

1S *  *  a  test 


When,  in  1942,  a  blind  man  walked  into 
the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  requested  the  guidance  service 
which  that  organization  was  then  offering 
to  seeing  applicants  for  war  training 
courses,  no  established  procedure  existed 
by  which  to  respond  to  his  request.  As  far 
as  we  were  able  to  determine,  no  blind 
adult  had  ever  been  psychologically  tested 
for  vocational  guidance  purposes,  and  there 
were  no  grounds  for  saying  what  tests 
could  properly  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Chiefly  as  a  result  of  Hayes’  book,  Contri¬ 
butions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blindness  ,* 
something  was  known  concerning  testing 
blind  children.  Apart  from  this,  psycholo¬ 
gists  had  up  to  that  time  been  interested  in 
blind  people  chiefly  as  subjects  for  experi¬ 
mental  studies  of  sensation  and  learning. 

Today,  less  than  twenty  years  later, 
psychological  evaluation  is  regarded  as  a 
“must”  in  many  rehabilitation  plans,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  psychologists  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  being  pressed 
into  service  to  provide  these  evaluations. 
At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  measures 

Mrs.  Bauman  is  a  psychologist  and  co-director  of 
the  Personnel  Research  and  Guidance  Center,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  This  paper,  written  especially  for  the  New 
Outlook,  is  based  on  a  paper  presented  at  Lubbock, 
Texas,  in  1960. 

*  Hayes,  Samuel  P.,  Contribution  to  a  Psychology 
of  Blindness.  New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  1941.  296  pp. 


have  been  developed  or  adapted,  some 
good,  some  poor,  but  many  with  painfully 
little  normative  data  and  still  less  valida¬ 
tion.  Some  people  have  expected  too  much 
of  tests,  and  some  have  been  disappointed. 
Many  use  the  word  “test”  very  loosely. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  fitting  to  mark 
this  twentieth  anniversary  of  testing  blind 
adults  with  a  few  simple,  basic  reflections 
about  tests  and  especially  about  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  a  test? 

Tests  are  not  mysterious — indeed,  they 
should  be  just  the  opposite. 

A  test  is  a  standard  situation,  i.e.,  stand¬ 
ard  material,  administered  in  a  standard 
way  under  standard  conditions,  with  results 
measured  in  a  standard  way  and  compared 
through  some  standard  procedure  with  the 
results  of  many  other  people  in  a  standard 
population. 

This  is  true  for  all  testing,  not  just  the 
testing  of  blind  people,  and  it  may  seem 
elementary,  but  it  is  often  wise  to  review 
what  seems  elementary,  for  this  enables  us 
to  think  more  clearly  about  what  is  not  so 
elementary. 

Standard  Materials 

When  the  test  content  is  verbal,  this  is 
not  difficult,  but  with  concrete  material  it 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  materials  them- 
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selves  do  not  become  worn.  For  example, 
during  the  war  we  designed  a  test  to  select 
trainees  for  watchmaking  and  'small  in¬ 
strument  repair.  The  test  consisted  of  very 
small  screws  and  we  found  that  the  slots  of 
these  screws  wore  so  quickly  that  we  could 
not  maintain  standard  material,  for  a  screw 
driver  would  repeatedly  slip  out  of  a  worn 
slot.  The  test  had  to  be  discarded.  With 
the  larger,  grosser  materials  usually  used  in 
tests  of  blind  clients,  this  is  less  a  problem 
but  at  times  we  have  to  watch  for  wear, 
or  make  sure  that  infrequently  used  ma¬ 
terials  do  not  corrode.  Test  materials  could, 
of  course,  actually  break,  blocks  could  be¬ 
come  chipped,  and  should  certainly  not  be 
used. 

Perhaps  a  more  frequent  danger  lies  in 
the  so-called  duplication  of  materials  be¬ 
cause  the  test  is  not  available  for  purchase 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a 
costly  piece  of  test  material.  The  concrete 
materials  recently  developed  at  Purdue 
University  under  Tiffin’s  direction  are  a 
good  example  of  this.  The  Purdue  group 
has  produced  an  excellent  report  on  some 
intriguing  new  test  materials,  with  statisti¬ 
cal  studies  which  show  that  these  materials 
differentiate  nicely  between  levels  of  ability 
defined  by  job  success;  however,  there  is 
just  one  set  of  these  test  materials.  If  an¬ 
other  psychologist  wishes  to  use  these  tests, 
he  must  try  to  duplicate  the  materials  from 
printed  descriptions  and  pictures  which, 
unless  very  carefully  followed,  could  result 
in  materials  which  would  yield  significantly 
different  results  from  those  obtained  at 
Purdue.*  Fortunately,  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  correct  this  situation  but 
these  facts  point  up  the  importance  of  in¬ 
cluding,  in  every  grant  for  test  develop¬ 
ment,  provisions  to  produce  at  least  a 
limited  number  of  sets  of  the  test  material 
if  the  original  work  proves  the  test  to  be 
of  value. 


*  A  report,  entitled  “An  Investigation  of  Vocational 
Success  with  the  Blind,”  of  a  project  conducted  at 
Purdue  University  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Dr.  Joseph  Tiffin  was 
project  director. 


Administered  in  a  Standard  Way 

Verbal  tests  can  cause  major  problems 
with  regard  to  standard  administration, 
particularly  in  the  oral  presentation  so  fre¬ 
quent  with  blind  clients.  If  the  test  admin¬ 
istrator  has  an  accent  which  is  unfamiliar, 
the  testee  may  fail  to  understand  some  of 
the  items,  particularly  vocabulary  items 
where  there  is  no  context  to  aid  his  com¬ 
prehension.  If  lengthy  items  are  read  too 
quickly,  if  enunciation  is  not  clear,  or  if 
the  reader’s  tone  of  voice  is  not  imperson¬ 
ally  the  same  for  all  the  items  of  a  multiple 
choice  question,  the  response  may  be 
biased. 

Instructions  for  tests  should  always  be 
given  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
amount  of  help  made  available  to  all 
testees,  or  help  should  be  given  until  the 
testees  all  reach  the  same  level  of  under¬ 
standing.  Some  clients  are  quick  to  com¬ 
prehend  instructions,  while  others  may  be 
rather  slow,  and  may  need  several  repeti¬ 
tions  before  they  are  sure  just  what  to  do. 
However,  if  the  standard  is  that  each  client 
shall  receive  instruction  until  he  and  the 
test  administrator  are  sure  that  he  does  un¬ 
derstand,  this  allows  all  clients  to  enter 
upon  the  test  itself  from  the  same  starting 
point. 

Some  tests  require  very  formal  oral  pres¬ 
entation.  The  well  known  Digit  Span  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  The  digits  are  read 
in  a  completely  monotonous  voice  exactly 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  second.  Such  precise 
formality  is  rare,  but  anyone  who  reads 
tests  aloud  must  be  careful  that  the  intona¬ 
tion  of  voice  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  correct 
response — or  what  the  reader  thinks  is  the 
correct  response! 

This  area  of  standardized  administration 
presents  great  problems  in  testing  blind 
people  because  some  instructions  and  ways 
of  presenting  test  materials  must  be 
changed.  For  example,  we  must  guide  the 
hands  of  the  totally  blind  client  on  certain 
manual  tests.  But  how  much?  If  he  does 
not  readily  explore  materials  for  himself, 
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to  what  extent  would  it  be  advisable  to 
guide  his  hands  around  each  piece?  Is  his 
effort  and  effectiveness  in  getting  informa¬ 
tion  for  himself  one  of  the  things  which 
will  make  for  success  or  failure  in  a  job 
and  should  we,  then,  just  let  him  learn 
about  tests  in  his  own  way  because  we  will 
have  a  more  accurate  prediction  of  job  suc¬ 
cess  if  we  do? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer, 
but  in  general  we  try  to  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard  amount  of  help  to  be  given  in  a  rather 
standard  way  to  totally  blind  people  and 
we  supplement  this  by  careful  observation 
of  how  much  they  do  try  to  find  out  for 
themselves  and  how  effective  their  own 
means  of  finding  information  seems  to  be. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  test  administrator  become  more 
vital  than  the  formal  test  results  in  some 
cases. 

To  the  psychologist  who  has  pretty  much 
established  this  “standard”  amount  of  extra 
help  for  totally  blind  people,  the  partially 
seeing  present  a  continuing  problem,  for 
partially  seeing  people  with  a  certain  tested 
acuity  do  not  all  seem  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  help  from  that  vision,  and  some 
have  learned  much  better  than  others  how 
to  supplement  limited  vision  with  touch. 
Again  the  best  solution  seems  to  lie  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  in  a  clear  record  of  just  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  help  was  given. 
However,  this  is  so  difficult  to  formalize 
that  when  I  tried  to  establish  norms  for  the 
Non-Language  Learning  Task  I  had  no 
difficulty  doing  so  for  persons  without  use¬ 
ful  vision,  but  I  could  never  establish  any¬ 
thing  really  standardized  for  the  partially 
seeing.  For  this  reason,  norms  have  never 
been  published  for  this  and  I  prefer  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it  as  a  “clinical  instrument”  rather 
than  as  a  test. 

When  a  difficult  decision  must  be  made 
concerning  the  amount  or  kind  of  help 
allowable  on  a  given  test,  one  can  often 
clarify  the  question  by  determining  just 
what  this  particular  test  is  trying  to  meas¬ 
ure.  If  we  are  trying  to  measure  learning 


ability  or  the  ability  to  solve  problems,  the 
amount  of  help  or  training  must  be  the 
same  for  all  clients.  However,  if  we  are 
trying  to  measure  manual  dexterity,  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  client  fully  under¬ 
stands  the  task  before  we  start  the  test,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes  or  what  means  we 
must  use  to  train  him;  otherwise,  we  would 
be  measuring  both  dexterity  and  learning 
ability  at  the  same  time  and  would  not 
know  which  was  chiefly  represented  by  a 
given  score.  Suppose  that  a  client  asks  the 
meaning  of  a  word;  if  the  word  occurs  in  a 
personality  inventory  we  should  try  to  give 
a  complete  explanation  of  it,  but  if  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  vocabulary  measure,  we  should 
give  none. 

Standard  Conditions 

These  are  probably  pretty  well  known 
and  accepted:  quiet,  privacy,  no  interrup¬ 
tions,  chairs,  tables  or  other  equipment  of 
normal  and  comfortable  dimensions,  nor¬ 
mal  temperature,  good  light.  When  such 
conditions  are  not  available  for  the  testing, 
it  is  better  not  to  test.  We  realize  that  life  is 
not  lived,  and  work  is  often  not  done,  un¬ 
der  such  uninterrupted  circumstances  and 
there  are  some  who  argue  that  tests  which 
are  to  predict  life  success  should  be  given 
under  more  lifelike  circumstances.  If  we 
could  standardize  the  amount  and  nature 
of  interruptions  this  might  be  true.  But 
since  we  cannot  standardize  the  interrup¬ 
tions,  it  seems  best  to  have  none. 

Standard  Measurements 
of  Results 

From  the  point  of  view  of  most  people, 
this  item  is  probably  the  heart  of  the  “test” 
as  opposed  to  other  forms  of  evaluation. 
Essentially  it  means  that  we  evaluate  what 
the  person  does  through  some  procedure 
which  will  be  exactly  the  same  for  every¬ 
one  tested — for  example,  through  the 
length  of  time  required  to  do  the  task,  the 
number  of  correct  responses,  the  number 
correct  minus  some  fraction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  wrong,  etc.  This  is  what  the  term  “ob- 
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jective”  means — results  are  measured  by 
something  demonstrable,  something  out¬ 
side  the  testee  and  the  test  administrator, 
something  which  should  come  to  the  same 
score,  no  matter  who  scores  the  test.  This 
differentiates  a  test  from,  for  example,  a 
rating  scale  where  the  placing  of  a  given 
person  is  a  matter  of  the  opinion  of  the 
rater.  While  good  rating  scales  are  made 
with  descriptions  of  each  step,  they  never 
achieve  quite  the  objectivity  of  a  test. 

At  this  point  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  per¬ 
sonal  comment  concerning  “projective” 
tests.  Such  tests  have  had  a  great  vogue  in 
recent  years  and  many  people  ask  what 
projective  tests  we  use  with  blind  people. 
The  best  known  projective  tests  use  visual 
stimuli  and  cannot  be  used  with  totally 
blind  persons;  some  efforts  have  been  made 
to  develop  both  auditory  and  tactual  stim¬ 
uli  but  no  test  in  either  form  has  been  well 
established.  My  own  major  objection  to 
such  material  is  the  extreme  difficulty,  if 
not  impossibility,  of  truly  standard  meas¬ 
urement  of  results.  What  one  gets  from  the 
administration  of  such  tests  is  a  flow,  often 
an  almost  uncontrolled  flow,  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  persons  tested.  In  some  cases, 
the  testee  is  asked  to  tell  a  whole  story  in 
1  response  to  a  sound,  picture,  or  tactual 
stimulus.  Now  it  is  true  that  there  are  some 
things  about  a  story  which  could  be  meas¬ 
ured  objectively,  such  as  how  long  the  per¬ 
son  took  to  tell  it,  how  many  words  it  con¬ 
tains  or  even  how  many  nouns  or  verbs, 
etc.  But  anyone  working  with  this  ma¬ 
terial  soon  realizes  that  these  things  are  not 
very  important. 

It  is  the  concepts,  the  emotions,  the  ways 
of  expression,  that  are  important;  and 
sometimes  it  seems  that  the  things  which 
are  not  expressed  at  all  are  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  No  way  has  been  found  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  objective  about  such  items.  In  the 
Rorschach,  on  which  more  work  has  been 
done  than  on  any  other  projective  test, 
through  the  study  of  a  vast  amount  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  going  to  classes  for  several 
years,  you  may  learn  to  interpret  a  given 


set  of  results  in  almost  the  same  way  that 
it  would  be  interpreted  by  any  other  person 
with  the  same  years  of  training.  But  there 
are  still  vast  areas  of  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  open  differences,  openly  argued  in  the 
literature  and  in  face-to-face  contacts  be¬ 
tween  experts.  When  two  test  interpreters 
do  not  agree  on  the  meaning  of  a  given 
set  of  results,  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
material  has  tested  the  client  or  the  test 
interpreter.  Since  I  have  some  bias  in  favor 
of  being  sure  of  this  point,  I  rarely  use  pro¬ 
jective  techniques. 

Standard  Comparison 

When  I  have  administered  my  standard 
material  in  a  standard  way  under  standard 
conditions  and  counted  the  score  through 
some  standard  measure,  I  still  do  not  know 
what  all  this  means  unless  I  can  compare 
this  counted  score  with  the  similarly 
counted  score  of  at  least  a  hundred  other 
people  tested  in  the  same  way.  Also,  we 
frequently  want  to  compare  the  results  of 
two  or  more  tests  on  the  same  client.  Much 
testing  is  done  with  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  client  does  best  and  “best” 
implies  that  he  has  done  several  things 
which  can,  in  some  way,  be  compared.  This 
is  rather  difficult  to  do  with  raw  scores. 
Suppose  I  know  that  he  has  put  nuts  and 
bolts  together  in  six  minutes  and  twenty- 
nine  seconds,  that  he  has  moved  blocks 
around  a  board  in  one  minute  and  eighteen 
seconds,  and  that  he  has  given  fifty-eight 
correct  responses  on  a  judgment  test. 
Which  of  these  is  “best?” 

To  facilitate  such  comparisons,  most 
psychologists  use  either  percentiles  or 
standard  scores.  The  raw  score  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  client  is  translated  into  a  statement 
of  his  position  in  relation  to  a  distribution 
of  the  raw  scores  of  a  large  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  taken  this  test.  Such  distribu¬ 
tions  are  commonly  called  “norms.”  Cor¬ 
rectly  understood,  there  is  no  difference 
between  percentiles  and  standard  scores  or 
T-scores.  However,  for  those  who  are  not 
sophisticated  with  regard  to  statistical 
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terms,  standard  scores,  which  are  based  on 
the  normal  curve  into  which  most  test  re¬ 
sults  fall,  usually  communicate  the  true 
difference  between  two  scores  better  than 
percentiles  do. 

Standard  Population 

If  we  are  fully  to  understand  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  a  client’s  performance,  we  must 
know  not  merely  the  percentiles  or  stand¬ 
ard  scores  of  his  various  test  results,  but 
the  “norms”  or  standard  populations  with 
which  the  raw  scores  were  compared. 
These  norms  are  usually  provided  by  the 
test  publisher;  in  some  cases  he  will  pro¬ 
vide  only  one  set  of  norms,  one  distribu¬ 
tion  of  scores  from  one  group;  in  other 
cases  he  will  provide  a  number  of  sets  of 
norms,  the  distributions  of  scores  from  a 
number  of  groups.  In  any  case,  he  should 
clearly  define  the  group  or  groups. 

The  psychologist  may  choose  to  com¬ 
pare  the  client  with  the  group  which  most 
resembles  him  in  age,  sex,  or  background; 
or  he  may  choose  to  compare  the  client 
with  the  group  of  which  he  wishes  to  be¬ 
come  a  part.  For  example,  one  might  com¬ 
pare  the  results  of  a  general  mental  test  on 
a  seventeen-year-old  boy  with  the  norms 
for  all  boys  of  this  age;  however,  if  the 
particular  client  is  seeking  admission  to 
college,  it  might  be  more  meaningful  to 
compare  his  general  mental  test  score  with 
the  norms  for  boys  seeking  admission  to 
college,  usually  a  much  more  selected 
group.  In  general,  the  mere  fact  that  a 
client's  score  is  compared  with  certain 
norms  implies  that  the  client’s  background 
or  goal  resembles  the  background  or  goal 
of  the  normative  group. 

Until  the  very  recent  development  of 
some  tests  for  blind  persons,  the  above  as¬ 
sumption  was  completely  incorrect  for 
many  blind  clients.  They  had  often  been 
allowed  merely  to  sit  in  regular  school 
classes  with  nothing  like  equal  educational 
opportunity  because  no  special  provisions 
had  been  made  to  compensate  for  their 
lack  of  vision.  Blind  children  from  very 


over-protective  backgrounds  often  had  no 
idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  certain  items 
on  standard  tests.  Because  of  segregation 
and/or  neglect  in  one  form  or  another, 
many  blind  clients  came  from  backgrounds 
very  unlike  the  backgrounds  of  people  in 
the  normative  group. 

Yet  there  was  some  argument  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  norms  of  sighted  groups  be¬ 
cause  rehabilitation  clients  usually  wanted 
to  attend  school  or  to  obtain  employment 
in  competition  with  seeing  people.  Insofar 
as  this  was  true,  there  was  justification  for 
comparing  their  scores  with  those  of  seeing 
people.  Fortunately,  today,  we  have  at  least 
some  norms  based  on  the  test  performance 
of  large  numbers  of  blind  people  so  that 
some  test  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
either  seeing  or  blind  groups,  dependent 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  testing. 

Test  Interpretation 

Despite  the  considerable  advances  of  the 
past  twenty  years  in  testing  blind  people, 
the  psychologist  still  plays  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  interpreting  the  results  than  he 
usually  plays  in  the  interpretation  of  re¬ 
sults  for  seeing  testees.  He  must  often  draw 
upon  his  own  experience  and  clinical  in¬ 
sight  because  he  lacks  suitable  norms.  He 
must  often  try  to  interpret  observations  of 
behavior  with  no  guidelines  from  profes¬ 
sional  literature  covering  this  vital  point. 
Studies  which  show  the  relationship  of  pat¬ 
terns  of  test  results  to  success  in  various 
jobs  are  almost  completely  lacking  and  are 
desperately  needed  to  set  standards  both 
for  the  many  psychologists  who  have  only 
occasional  contacts  with  blind  clients  and 
for  rehabilitation  counselors  who  must  ap¬ 
ply  the  psychological  reports  to  practical 
rehabilitation  plans.  Many  new  tests,  or 
adaptations  of  tests,  still  need  much  further 
study  before  they  fulfill  their  promise. 

With  many  other  professional  workers 
in  many  other  fields,  we  might  say:  We 
have  come  a  long  way — and  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 
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SAFETY 

for  visually  impaired  children 

HELEN  GIBBONS 


Safety  is  an  essential  of  life  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  components  based  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  attitude.  Built  on  a  structure 
of  adequate  rules  and  practices,  safety  can 
mean  the  difference  between  happy,  useful 
lives  or  crippling,  even  fatal,  accidents. 

The  visually  impaired  include  those 
whose  vision  is  limited  to  the  extent  that 
it  may  interfere  with  their  moving  about 
in  a  manner  safe  to  themselves  and  others. 
This  implies  a  group  more  inclusive  than 
the  one  usually  described  in  an  educational 
definition.  For  example,  the  child  with  one 
eye  or  somewhat  restricted  field  may  not 
need  special  education  services  but  does 
need  to  be  aware  of  certain  safety  precau¬ 
tions. 

In  planning  for  the  safety  of  the  visually 
impaired,  we  begin  as  we  would  for  all 
children  by  recognizing  that  the  stage  is 
set  by  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the 
adults  responsible  for  their  welfare.  Since 
children  are  imitative,  they  are  guided  by 
the  examples  of  safe  practice  shown  by 
their  parents  and  teachers.  Both  in  the 
home  and  at  school  it  is  necessary  to 
build  safety-conscious  attitudes  and  habits 
through  example,  direction,  and  provision 
of  suitable  facilities.  Thus  children  learn 
to  live  normally,  not  so  much  by  avoiding 
the  hazards  of  daily  life  as  by  gaining 
mastery  over  them.  Knowing  the  degree 
of  visual  impairment  and  understanding 
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the  implication  of  a  visual  loss,  aid  in 
planning  a  safety  program. 

The  Role  of  the  School 
in  Safety 

As  increasing  numbers  of  visually  im¬ 
paired  children  are  being  integrated  into 
the  regular  school  program,  all  teachers 
and  staff  need  to  be  alerted  to  their  visual 
limitations  and  thus  plan  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  to  enable  these  children  to  become 
the  active,  independent  individuals  they 
desire  to  be.  Though  the  idea  of  having 
children  with  visual  impairment  in  the 
school  has  sometimes  caused  consternation 
among  school  personnel,  it  is  evident  that 
any  extension  of  safety  practice  on  their 
behalf  is  equally  good  practice  for  all.  In 
considering  the  requirements  for  this 
seemingly  special  group  of  children,  the 
entire  safety  program  can  be  upgraded. 

The  Administration 

Both  superintendents  and  principals  set 
the  tone  of  attitude  toward  and  attention 
to  safety  details  by: 

1)  Encouraging  attitudes  of  acceptance 
of  all  children  by  the  entire  staff. 

2)  Developing  with  the  staff  sound  and 
complete  safety  instructions  which  can  be 
a  part  of  all  teaching  programs. 

3)  Planning  facilities  by  taking  into 
consideration  rooms  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  with  exits  easily  accessible;  ade¬ 
quate  space  to  allow  for  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  use  and  storage  while  still  permitting 
freedom  of  movement;  and  at  least  70 
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tootcandles  of  good  quality  lighting,  free 
from  glare  and  shadow.  Corridors  and 
stairways  should  be  well-lighted  with  con¬ 
trasting  colors  (such  as  high-visibility  yel¬ 
low)  or  contrasting  materials  at  the  edges 
of  steps  and  lengthened  handrails  as  addi¬ 
tional  guides.  Playground  and  recreational 
areas  need  equipment  of  safe  design,  in 
good  repair,  and  spaced  sufficiently  apart 
to  avoid  crowding. 

4)  Encouraging  good  housekeeping 
practices  among  teachers  and  maintenance 
staff. 

5)  Evaluating  records  of  accidents  so 
that  hazards  can  be  identified  easily,  and 
examining  these  records  periodically  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  presenting  an  ade¬ 
quate  picture  of  school  safety. 

The  School  Nurse 

Alerted  to  children  with  vision  prob¬ 
lems,  the  nurse  watches  carefully  over 
their  welfare  by: 

1 )  Checking  to  see  that  they  return  for 
scheduled  visits  to  the  eye  specialist. 

2)  Studying  reports  to  discover  causes 
of  accidents  and  recommending  to  the 
principal  and  staff  ways  in  which  similar 
accidents  may  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

3)  Discussing  with  regular  teachers  the 
visual  limitations  of  these  children  and 
suggesting  adjustments  in  the  classroom 
for  seating,  lighting,  mobility,  and  guides. 

4)  Acting  as  liaison  between  home  and 
school  to  provide  guidance  and  counsel  to 
parents,  to  explain  ways  parents  may  co¬ 
operate  in  school  safety  programs  and  to 
recommend  safety  procedures  in  the  home. 

5)  Cooperating  with  special  teachers  in 
behalf  of  the  child’s  health  and  welfare. 

The  Classroom  Teacher 

When  visually  impaired  children  are  a 
part  of  regular  classrooms,  teachers  will 
find  that  only  a  little  forethought  is  needed 
to  insure  their  safety: 

1)  Careful  observation  of  children  at 
work  and  at  play  in  order  to  assist  in 


identifying  those  who  seem  to  have  visual 
limitations  and  therefore  may  require 
added  safety  measures  is  of  prime  consid¬ 
eration. 

2)  A  climate  of  acceptance,  which  sets 
the  tone  for  safety,  should  be  established. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  of  us  function  more 
efficiently  and  comfortably  when  we  feel 
“at  home”  and  a  part  of  the  group.  Care¬ 
ful,  factual  explanation  of  visual  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  entire  class  in  turn  develops 
understanding  among  the  group  and  en¬ 
courages  every  member  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  and  help  without  being  over-pro¬ 
tective. 

3)  Good  housekeeping  measures,  such 
as  keeping  floors  free  from  obstructions, 
waste  paper,  and  liquids,  so  that  causes  of 
falls  can  be  eliminated,  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  as  well  as  an  awareness  that  open 
doors  present  an  added  hazard.  Careful 
explanation  of  room  layout,  corridors,  lav¬ 
atories,  stairs,  and  exits  help  these  children 
to  become  skilled  in  self-protection.  This 
should  be  done  by  practice  in  cooperation 
with  several  other  pupils.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  occasionally,  to  assign  a  specific 
guide,  but  other  children  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  procedure  so  that  any 
one  of  them  can  step  in  if  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  fire  or  other  emergency  drills. 

The  Special  Teacher 

When  a  specially  prepared  teacher  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  visually  impaired  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school  system  is  available,  he 
can  share  concern  for  their  welfare 
with  administrators,  nurses,  and  classroom 
teachers: 

1)  Through  his  knowledge  he  assists 
the  administrator  in  interpreting  vision 
problems  to  all  the  staff. 

2)  He  studies  the  school  facilities  for 
possible  hazards  and  suggests  remedies. 

3)  He  recommends  safe  classroom  ar¬ 
rangements  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
open  doors,  advising  on  safe  physical  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  gymnasium,  pointing  out  the 
need  to  use  safety  face  shields  or  protec- 
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tive  goggles  in  shops  and  laboratories,  and 
assisting  shop  teachers  in  training  the  visu¬ 
ally  impaired  child  to  learn  room  layout 
and  be  familiar  with  auditory  clues  indi¬ 
cating  machines  in  operation. 

4)  He  will  be  able  to  alert  teachers  to 
the  need  of  announcing  their  presence 
vocally  when  entering  a  room  in  which 
the  visually  impaired  child  is  alone. 

5)  He  may  further  train  classmates  to 
guide  visually  impaired  children  when  this 
aid  is  needed. 

6)  He  prepares  the  child  by  training 
him  to  move  toward  a  voice  to  gain  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  surroundings.  Particu¬ 
larly  important  in  emergencies,  this  is  also 
very  useful  in  routine  school  activities  and 
on  field  trips. 

7)  In  cooperation  with  the  nurse,  he 
will  be  the  liaison  with  the  home  and  in 
a  position  to  suggest  necessary  safety  prac¬ 
tices. 

Guidelines  to 
Home  Safety 

In  the  home  it  is  hoped  that  parents  will 
be  aware  of  their  child’s  eye  condition  and 
amount  of  vision.  Since  some  visual  im¬ 
pairments  are  not  readily  assessed  by  ob¬ 
servation,  it  is  recommended  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  thorough  eye  examinations  during 
their  school  years  all  children  have  such 
examinations  in  the  preschool  years.  Early 
discovery  of  a  vision  problem  followed  by 
necessary  treatment  and  care  can,  in 
many  cases,  contribute  significantly  to  the 
amount  of  useful  sight  the  child  will  have 
during  his  school  and  adult  life.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  visual  problem,  in  turn,  de¬ 
termines  the  adaptations  needed  for  safety. 

1)  If  the  child  requires  glasses,  these 
should  be  shatter-resistant  lenses  in  a 
sturdy,  well-fitting  frame. 

2)  When  a  child  does  not  see  facial 
expression  well,  he  needs  more  vocal 
warning  and  praise.  More  attention  must 
be  given  to  spoken  directions  and  cautions. 

3)  Guards  and  obstructions  used  to 
protect  youngsters  with  normal  eyesight 


have  added  significance  for  the  visually 
impaired  child.  As  he  grows  older  these 
devices  need  to  be  explained  to  him  and 
be  put  aside  after  he  gains  understanding 
and  learns  how  to  cope  with  the  hazards. 

4)  Good  housekeeping  measures  are 
essential.  If  the  visually  impaired  child  is 
carefully  taught  the  arrangement  of  furni¬ 
ture,  the  location  of  a  stove  or  a  door, 
he  can  develop  much  independence  of 
movement.  Re-arrangement  of  furniture, 
whether  planned  or  not,  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  mobility  unless  changes  are 
brought  to  his  attention.  Connections  for 
all  electrical  appliances  and  lamps  need  to 
be  out  of  his  pathway. 

5)  It  is  necessary  to  gain  familiarity 
with  the  layout  of  the  house  through  su¬ 
pervised  practice.  One  should  take  into 
consideration  all  possible  fire  hazards. 
Drills,  which  should  be  a  part  of  good 
management  in  all  homes,  are  particularly 
essential  in  training  the  visually  impaired 
child.  Good  repair  of  steps  and  railings 
and  the  use  of  contrasting  paint  or  ma¬ 
terials  on  stair  treads  provide  added  safety. 
Because  the  low  visioned  child  may  be 
unsteady  on  his  feet,  improperly  polished 
floor  surfaces  are  to  be  strictly  avoided. 
Such  children  require  a  greater  amount 
of  light  that  offers  the  optimum  in  quality 
by  avoidance  of  glare  and  sharp  contrast. 

6)  Toys  need  to  be  suitable  to  his  age, 
free  from  sharp  points,  sturdy  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  made  of  materials  which  add  to 
their  tactile  appeal. 

7)  In  addition  to  acquainting  the  child 
with  the  home  interior,  it  is  likewise  im¬ 
portant  that  the  child  know  the  grounds 
and  play  areas  surrounding  his  home. 
Much  use  can  be  made  of  auditory,  and 
in  some  cases  olfactory  clues.  Restrictions 
on  areas  away  from  the  immediate  home 
environment  must  be  enforced  but  should 
be  supported  by  careful,  kindly  explana¬ 
tion  and  direction. 

8)  Careful  preschool  training  prepares 
a  child  for  school  attendance.  By  acquaint¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  school  safety  pro- 
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gram,  parents  are  in  a  position  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  assisting  the  child  to  counteract  fear 
and  build  confidence,  and  to  gain  freedom 
of  movement  in  going  to  and  from  the 
school  building  as  well  as  within  it.  With 
sufficient  training  many  visually  impaired 
children  are  able  to  use  school  buses  or 
public  transportation  as  do  other  children. 

Summary 

The  effective  cooperation  of  school  and 
home  can  insure  meaningful  and  safe  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  visually  impaired  child 


in  which  to  develop  and  learn.  However, 
developing  safety  responsibilities  in  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  long,  continuous  and  sometimes 
unsatisfying  task.  Responsible  adults  can 
effectively  “set  the  safety  stage.” 

To  insure  good  safety  practices  in  adult 
years  it  is  essential  that  more  than  a  set  of 
“do’s  and  don’ts”  be  learned.  Practices  will 
be  built  on  attitudes  developed  during 
childhood.  The  recognition  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  ourselves  and  others 
— care  versus  carelessness — is  a  prime 
rule. 
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It  was  a  warm  summer  afternoon  in 
1952,  and  the  voices  of  the  neighborhood 
young  came  in  clearly  through  our  open 
window  from  the  sandbox  just  underneath. 

“My  brother’s  got  seven  pigeons.”  That 
was  Joe.  “And  he  lets  me  clean  the  cages.” 

“I’ll  bet,”  I  thought. 

“My  mom’s  going  to  the  hospital  and  get 
a  new  baby.”  That  was  Ricky.  Getting  a 
new  baby  was  an  annual  occurrence  at 
Ricky’s  house  but  apparently  still  a  matter 
for  pride. 

“My  dad's  a  fireman,  and  he’s  going  to 
let  me  drive  the  fire  truck.”  That  was  Paul, 
and  he  made  his  boast  with  as  much  assur¬ 
ance  as  if  the  second  part  of  his  statement 
were  as  true  as  the  first. 

“Top  that,  someone,”  I  chuckled  to  my¬ 
self. 

And  our  four-year-old  Nathan  did. 

“That’s  nothing,”  came  his  clear  treble, 
“my  dad’s  got  four  white  canes  he  doesn’t 
even  use.” 

The  four  unused  white  canes  Nathan 
was  so  proud  of  were  scarred  veterans  of 
World  War  II  days.  Many  times  they  had 
hung  on  the  clothesline  in  our  back  yard 
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and  had  new  coats  of  paint  applied  by  my 
inept  hand  in  those  days  when  you  couldn’t 
get  new  white  canes  for  love  or  money. 
They  had  been  succeeded  by  other  white 
canes  of  various  designs,  one  of  which  was, 
on  this  summer  day,  very  much  in  use  by 
Nathan’s  father,  an  employment  counselor 
for  the  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Many  white  canes  have  come  and  gone 
in  our  household  since  that  day,  and  cur¬ 
rently  we  have  three  long,  fiberglass  ones. 
These  are  a  joy  because  they  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  pristine  whiteness  by  a  damp 
cloth  and  kitchen  cleanser.  “Why  three?” 
our  friends  occasionally  ask.  And  the  an¬ 
swer  is  that  there  are  two  by  the  front  door 
— one  for  everyday  use  and  one  with  an 
elegant  piece  of  knurled  silver  setting  off 
the  handle,  for  business  and  dress  occa¬ 
sions,  and  one  at  the  back  door. 

As  my  husband  Bob  says,  “If  Virginia 
says  ‘Scat!,’  I  want  to  be  able  to  ‘git.’  ”  And 
that  is  what  the  white  cane  means  to  him 
and  to  me — freedom  for  him  to  leave  the 
house  under  his  own  power  and  with 
safety. 

This  was  not  always  the  case,  and  he  has 
a  multitude  of  scars  on  his  shins  to  prove 
it. 

He  was  twenty-five  years  old  before  he 
carried  a  cane  on  a  full-time  basis.  He  had 
been  given  one  by  the  Lions  Club  about 
1930  when  the  white  cane  movement  was 
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first  getting  underway  and  had  used  it,  he 
said,  to  find  his  way  through  the  rural 
areas  around  Nebraska  City  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  school  for  the  blind.  “But  not 
up  town,”  he  added. 

“Why  not  up  town?”  I  asked. 

“Because  I  didn't  need  it,”  he  said. 

I  wanted  that  statement  clarified. 

“What  I  mean  is  that  I  didn’t  fall  down 
every  five  feet  and  break  a  leg,  I  suppose. 
And  nobody  else  used  them  except  people 
who  were  considered  odd — like  teachers.  I 
imagine  that’s  really  why  I  didn't  use  it  in 
public.” 

“Why  did  you  start  carrying  it  all  the 
time?”  I  wanted  to  know. 

“When  I  went  back  home  to  Silver  City, 
one  of  the  businessmen  threatened  to  kick 
me  you-know-where  if  he  saw  me  without 
it,  and  to  take  me  home  after  it.  He 
thought  it  was  dangerous  for  me  to  be 
crossing  ditches  and  roads  on  my  own,  and 
I  got  so  used  to  carrying  one,  I  never  did 
go  without  until  I  went  to  Morristown 
after  Jars.” 

Jars  was  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  of  fond 
memory.  A  magazine  salesman  had  come 
through  Vinton  where  Bob  was  attending 
summer  school  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Bob  had  seen  the  salesman’s 
dog  and  thought,  to  put  it  in  his  own 
words,  that  this  “was  an  easy  way  out”  to 
the  mobility  problem  of  a  blind  person. 
And  so  it  proved  to  be.  Jars  gave  him  a 
freedom  of  movement  he  had  never  known 
before  in  all  his  life.  Come  rain  or  shine, 
sleet  or  Iowa  blizzard,  the  pair  of  them 
could  come  and  go  at  will. 

The  only  thing  Jars  couldn’t  do,  as  far  as 
I’ve  been  able  to  determine,  was  to  make 
himself  invisible  when  Bob  became  a 
counselor  for  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  had,  as  one  of  his  duties,  the  job 
of  pursuading  employers  to  hire  blind  per¬ 
sons.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Jars  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  best-behaved  dog  that  the  Seeing 
Eye  ever  trained  and  did  not  voluntarily 
take  part  in  the  interview  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  Bob,  he  was  still  a  scene  stealer 


par  excellence.  Divided  attention  in  such  a 
situation  is  not  conducive  to  a  placement 
man’s  success,  so  Jars  was  returned  to  the 
Seeing  Eye  to  become  the  key  to  some 
other  blind  person’s  freedom,  and  Bob  re¬ 
turned  to  the  white  cane. 

It  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  that  the 
white  cane  was  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
We  pitied  rather  than  blamed  a  few  blind 
friends  who  refused  to  carry  them. 

“I’d  feel  conspicuous,”  sighed  a  friend 
when  Bob  urged  her,  for  her  own  safety, 
to  use  a  cane.  And  he  reflected  bluntly, 
“Any  really  visually  handicapped  person 
who  thinks  he  is  fooling  the  sighted  public 
into  believing  that  he  is  one  of  them  is  only 
fooling  himself.  If  they  don't  know  you  are 
blind,  they’ll  think  you  are  drunk  or 
stupid.” 

But  pride  kept  her  caneless  until  the  day 
she  learned  from  personal  experience  that 
this  painful  alternative  was  indeed  true.  She 
had  stumbled  on  a  curb  and  heard  a  by¬ 
stander  say,  “Is  that  woman  drunk?”  That 
did  it,  and  she  joined  the  users  of  white 
canes,  which  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  viewer  as  to  just  what  the  problem  is. 

Feeling  as  I  did  about  white  canes,  it 
was  a  shattering  thing  to  me  when  the 
white  cane  became  a  fund-raising  symbol. 
When  members  of  our  local  association  of 
the  blind  went  out  in  pairs  to  call  on  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  individuals,  asking  for  money, 
I  could  have  wept. 

“They're  putting  an  invisible  tin  cup  on 
every  white  cane,”  I  raged  to  Bob. 

It  was  my  conviction  then,  as  it  is  now, 
that  no  man  who  has  had  money  pulled 
from  his  wallet  by  the  white  cane  is  ever 
going  to  disassociate  blindness  from  beg¬ 
ging,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  cause. 

This  was  the  only  time  that  I  was  ever 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a  white  cane,  for 
it  had  become  to  me  not  a  symbol  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  achievement,  but  a  modern 
version  of  the  tin  cup. 

Of  course  I  recovered  from  this  feeling 
of  shame.  One  does  not  condemn  a  man 
whose  reputation  has  been  smirched 
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through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  I  could 
not  condemn  a  travel  technique  which  had 
accompanied  my  dearly  beloved  husband 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  west,  from 
Canada  to  Texas,  and  all  around  the  state 
of  Iowa,  and  which  had,  with  the  help  of 
his  own  intelligence  and  judgment,  brought 
him  safely  home  to  me. 

My  views  on  the  white  cane  have  not 
changed  with  the  years.  Recently  a  client 
of  Bob’s  came  to  Waterloo  to  go  to  work 
at  the  John  Deere  Tractor  Works.  Ted  had 
taken  a  travel  course  with  the  fiberglass 
cane  at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
orientation  center,  and  his  travel  was  a  joy 
to  behold.  As  I  saw  him  walk,  poised  and 
confident,  down  the  streets  of  our  city,  a 
territory  totally  strange  to  him,  I  could 
have  burst  with  pride. 

And  as  I  saw  the  white  canes,  his  and 
Bob’s,  move  competently  through  the  crowd 
of  sighted  job  hunters  at  the  factory,  I 
could  have  wept  again,  this  time  with  joy. 

I  saw  the  two  of  them  as  white  cane  am¬ 
bassadors,  representing  their  blind  fellow 
men  to  the  sighted  world,  helping  to  erase 
in  some  small  way  the  age-old  conviction 
of  the  sighted  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be 
physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and  fi¬ 
nancially  inferior.  And  I  thanked  God  that 
the  ranks  of  the  white  cane  ambassadors 
are  growing  with  every  day  that  passes, 
with  every  blind  person  who  is  taught  to 
travel  independently,  and  who  works  for  a 
living. 

So  that  is  how  I  feel  about  the  white 


cane  and  its  use.  I  have  purposely  steered 
clear  of  such  words  as  “image”  and  such 
concepts  as  “desire  to  integrate,”  so  often 
used  in  discussions  about  blindness.  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
either  of  the  sighted  or  the  blind.  My  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  field  of  blindness  has  come 
from  being  married  for  eighteen  years  to  a 
man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  blind  and 
who  feels  that  every  visually  handicapped 
person  should  strive  to  be  a  first-rate  blind 
person  rather  than  a  second-rate  sighted 
person.  I  feel  with  him  that  if  so  many 
visually  handicapped  persons  didn’t  waste 
so  much  time  and  energy  bluffing  in  an 
effort  to  seem  like  sighted  persons,  this 
could  be  more  universally  accomplished. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  of  every  blind 
person  who  carries  a  white  cane  openly 
and  without  self-consciousness,  for  he  has 
overcome  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness — rejection  of  his  blind¬ 
ness — and  I  salute  him  as  a  member  of  the 
white  cane  ambassadorial  corps. 

Author’s  Note.  Our  son  was  listening  as  I 
read  the  above  article  to  his  father.  He  thought 
for  a  moment  and  then  said,  “If  Dad  carried  a 
short  cane  and  went  ‘tap,  tap,  tap’  with  it,  I 
think  it  would  make  him  seem  like  an  old 
man.  But  when  he  carries  this  long  white  one 
and  uses  it  the  way  he  does,  I  think  it  makes 
him  look  sophisticated.” 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock  of  having 
a  thirteen-year-old  hand  a  parent  an  outright 
compliment,  I  decided  that  he  had  hit  upon 
the  crux  of  the  whole  discussion  concerning 
the  white  cane  and  what  it  means  to  the 
sighted  public  and  to  the  blind — it  all  depends 
on  the  way  the  white  cane  is  used. 
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can  a  blind  person 

service 

ELECTRONIC  ORGANS ? 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a  staff  report  prepared  for  the  readers  of 
the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  at  the  request  of  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  work 
on  the  project  was  begun  and  all  arrangements  for  the  training  course 
were  completed  by  J.  Albert  Asenjo  who  is  now  on  leave  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  on  a  foreign  assignment.  Upon  his  departure,  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  completion  of  the  project  and  the  preparation  of  the  final 
report  was  assigned  to  Arthur  L.  Voorhees. 


Early  in  1958,  a  device  was  developed 
which  was  supposed  to  simplify  the  job  of 
piano  tuning  and,  in  addition,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  blind  person  to  tune  an  elec¬ 
tronic  organ. 

In  November  1958  this  device  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Portland,  Oregon,  before  a 
number  of  piano  and  organ  technicians. 
On  the  basis  of  the  demonstration  the  de¬ 
vice  was  considered  to  be  unworthy  for  its 
proposed  usefulness.  However,  the  demon¬ 
stration  did  result  in  suggesting  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  training  blind  piano  tuners  and 
repairmen  to  service  and  tune  electronic 
organs.  Since  this  type  of  training  was  not 
available,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  decided  to  explore  and  evaluate 
the  practicality  of  developing  such  a  re¬ 
source. 

Four  of  the  major  electronic  organ  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  contacted  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  their  services  in  developing  a 
training  program.  Three  of  them  gave 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  consider  the 
proposal.  The  fourth,  while  somewhat 
skeptical,  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  with 
a  representative  of  the  American  Founda¬ 


tion  for  the  Blind  and  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  with  officials 
of  the  company,  it  was  decided  that  a  pilot 
demonstration  training  project  would  be 
undertaken.  Most  of  the  training  would  be 
provided  at  one  of  the  company’s  sales  and 
servicing  outlets,  where  the  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  installation,  tuning  and  re¬ 
pair.  A  small  portion  of  the  training,  possi¬ 
bly  the  last  month,  would  be  given  at  the 
factory  where  the  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  fabrication  and  assembly  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  organ. 

Standards  for  the  selection  of  a  trainee 
were  established  as  follows: 

1)  Totally  blind 

2)  Independently  mobile 

3)  Experienced  in  meeting  the  public 

4)  Basic  knowledge  of  electronics 

5)  Basic  knowledge  of  organ  music 

6)  Basic  knowledge  of  tuning 

In  addition  it  was  felt  that  the  trainee 
should  have  a  car  and  driver  available 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  area  served  by 
the  training  facility  covered  metropolitan 
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New  York  and  Connecticut  and  because 
of  the  heavy  equipment  it  was  necessary  to 
transport. 

The  Foundation  agreed  financially  to 
underwrite  the  training  by  meeting  the  cost 
of  round  trip  transportation  from  the 
trainee’s  home  to  the  training  facility, 
food,  lodging  and  a  small  training  allow¬ 
ance  to  cover  incidentals  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

The  company  agreed  to  provide  the 
training  at  no  cost  to  the  trainee  or  the 
Foundation. 

Announcements  of  the  proposed  project 
were  distributed  to  governmental  and  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
Most  of  the  agencies  replied  that  they  had 
no  one,  to  their  knowledge,  who  would 
meet  the  qualifications.  A  few  people 
whose  names  were  submitted  were  found, 
after  investigation,  not  to  possess  the  de¬ 
sired  qualifications.  Only  one  person  whose 
name  was  submitted  fully  met  the  require¬ 
ments  and  agreed  to  take  the  training. 

The  training  program  was  inaugurated 
June  19,  1961. 

The  trainee  remained  at  the  sales  and 
service  company  until  October  1  at  which 
time  it  was  determined  by  the  trainer  and 
the  trainee,  with  concurrence  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  representatives,  that  no  further 
practicable  value  could  be  gained  from 
further  training  in  this  branch  of  servicing. 
Consequently,  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  trainee  to  spend  one  month 
at  the  factory  where  he  would  receive 
training  in  the  fabrication  and  assembly  of 
the  electronic  organ. 

On  November  1  the  training  was  termi¬ 
nated  and  the  trainee  returned  to  his  home. 

The  experience  gained  in  this  project 
indicates  that  the  field  of  electronic  organ 
tuning  and  servicing  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  generally  practical  for  a  totally  blind 
person  who  is  a  qualified  piano  tuner  and 
has  a  basic  knowledge  of  electronics. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  reports 
from  the  trainee  and  the  trainer  will  clarify 
this  statement: 


From  the  Trainee’s  Report 

During  the  first  part  of  my  training  I  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  tuning  of  organs.  I  tuned 
twenty-four  Allen  Organs,  one  Conn,  one 
Thomas,  one  Lowery,  two  Baldwins.  The  tun¬ 
ing  itself  proved  to  be  comparatively  easy 
except  in  the  larger  installations  where  the 
generators  were  in  a  different  part  of  the 
church  from  the  console.  In  these  cases  the 
problem  was  that  of  setting  temperament.  To 
save  time  and  improve  my  efficiency  a  special 
set  of  tuning  forks  was  purchased.  Even  with 
them  I  could  not  tune  as  rapidly  as  the  aver¬ 
age  organ  tuner  who  uses  a  Strobotuner  or 
some  other  electronic  device  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  use  the  Strobo¬ 
tuner. 

I  also  did  some  key  regulating,  adjusting 
pedal  contacts,  repairing  noisy  transformers 
and  soldering  plugs  and  connectors. 

In  servicing  organs  in  the  field,  the  main 
problem  encountered  was  getting  around  in 
unfamiliar  places,  such  as  large  churches,  and 
locating  the  organ  equipment.  In  many  in¬ 
stallations  the  speakers  and  amplifiers  are  in 
chambers  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  off  the  main 
floor  and  in  which  space  there  is  usually  very 
little  room  to  work.  This  presents  the  problem 
of  using  ladders,  which  means  I  would  need 
to  have  sighted  assistance. 

From  October  1  to  November  1,  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  factory  where  I  worked  on 
power  supplies,  amplifiers,  keyboards,  keying 
strips,  tone  changers,  generators,  gyro-speak¬ 
ers  and  slider  board  magnets.  In  soldering 
contact  wires  to  the  keying  strip  a  pencil  type 
soldering  iron  must  be  used  because  of  limited 
space.  I  was  unable  to  do  this  task.  However, 
I  could  do  most  of  the  rest  of  the  soldering. 

The  auditory  circuit  analyzer  supplied  by 
the  Foundation  and  the  capacitor  substitution 
box  which  I  built  proved  very  helpful  in 
analyzing  circuits  and  in  measuring  the  value 
of  capacitors  to  be  replaced.  I  had  many  dia¬ 
grams  drawn  with  the  use  of  the  raised  line 
drawing  board  and  I  found  them  to  be  of 
enormous  help.  However,  there  are  no  dia¬ 
grams  available  for  the  older  electronic  or¬ 
gans  which  obviously  require  more  servicing 
than  the  newer  ones.  The  lack  of  diagrams 
presents  a  problem,  too.  A  sighted  person  is 
able  to  trace  the  wires  by  color  but  the  blind 
person  would  have  to  cut  the  lacings  in  order 
to  trace  the  circuits  tactually.  This  means  that 
the  blind  person  would  necessarily  be  much 
slower  than  the  sighted  person  in  this  phase  of 
the  work. 

From  the  financial  standpoint,  electronic 
organ  servicemen  earn  from  $75.00  to  $100.00 
a  week.  If  a  man’s  wife  served  as  his  driver 
he  might  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  However,  if 
he  had  to  pay  a  driver,  his  income  would  be 
seriously  reduced. 

In  summary,  I  feel  I  have  proved  that  a 
blind  person  can  meet  most  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job.  But,  I  do  not  feel  that  he  can 
really  compete  in  the  field  of  electronic  organs. 
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From  the  Trainer’s  Report 

Tuning  of  the  instruments,  including  setting 
of  temperament,  has  been  completely  mas¬ 
tered.  There  is,  of  course,  a  transfer  of  learn¬ 
ing  here  from  his  experience  tuning  pianos.  If 
a  note  goes  beyond  the  range  of  the  potenti¬ 
ometer  in  the  tuning  circuit  of  the  organ,  it  is 
necessary  to  change  a  capacitor,  and  since 
these  capacitors  are  mounted  externally  on 
the  generators  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the 
trainee  to  change  the  value.  He  has  built  a 
condenser  substitution  box  which  enables  him 
to  readily  ascertain  the  correct  value  needed 
for  replacement.  We  would  estimate  that 
trainee’s  speed  in  tuning  is  about  70  per  cent 
of  that  of  a  sighted  person  using  a  Strobo- 
tuner. 

Mechanical  key  action  adjustments  of  man¬ 
ual  and  pedal  couplers  has  been  fully  mas¬ 
tered.  This  also  includes  the  adjustment  of 
the  shorting  bar  on  the  pedal  contact  strip, 
and  whiskers  that  are  bent  or  out  of  line. 

Complete  familiarity  with  the  location  of 
oscillators  on  tone  generators  in  all  models 
has  been  acquired,  which  means  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  change  defective  tubes  on  older 
instruments.  This  also  presupposes  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  unification  and  duplexing  as  employed 
in  the  organ. 

The  circuitry  in  the  tone  generators  has 
been  explained,  but  there  remains  a  question 
concerning  his  ability  to  adequately  service 
this  intricate  part  of  the  organ.  Many  com¬ 
ponents  are  located  in  a  small  area  and  the 
checking  of  a  defective  one  has  thus  far  pre¬ 
sented  problems.  Moreover,  the  delicate  sol¬ 
dering  required  has  not  been  mastered  at  all. 

The  circuitry  for  the  75-watt  organ  ampli¬ 
fiers  has  been  explained  and  noted  in  braille, 
but  practical  experience  in  the  repair  of  these 
amplifiers  is  lacking.  The  same  applies  to  the 
DC  power  supplies  which  are  required  to 
energize  DC  motors  for  the  revolution  of  the 
baffle  in  the  speaker  cabinets. 

The  circuitry  of  the  14-volt  DC  power  sup¬ 
plies  and  B+  power  supplies  in  the  console 
has  not  been  explained  and,  therefore,  is  not 
understood. 

Balancing  of  the  different  sound  channels 
of  an  organ  has  not  been  mastered,  but  is 
within  the  trainee’s  ability  since  it  involves 
only  an  auditory  evaluation  with  a  consequent 
turning  of  gain  controls  on  amplifiers.  This 
item  does,  however,  require  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  for  mastery. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  notes  on  a 
generator  has  been  accomplished  since  each 
note  has  its  own  volume  control,  and  the  task 
involves  simply  adjusting  a  given  note  to  the 
same  volume  of  the  adjacent  one.  The  trainee 
has  no  problem  in  finding  the  location  of  the 
proper  control  for  a  given  note. 

We  have  found  the  trainee  to  be  of  little  or 
no  value  on  installations.  In  fact,  more  often 
he  is  a  hindrance.  Approximately  35  per  cent 
of  the  time  of  service  technicians  is  spent  on 
the  installation  of  new  instruments. 


Our  technicians  tell  me  that  the  trainee’s 
background  in  electronics  theory  is  somewhat 
incomplete,  but  this  could  be  supplemented  by 
experience  and  study. 

In  summation,  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  office 
after  three  months’  experience  with  the  trainee 
that  we  would  not  at  this  point  consider  em¬ 
ploying  him,  since  his  handicap  restricts  him 
in  many  important  facets  of  our  work.  More¬ 
over,  these  restrictions  would  be  reflected  in  a 
lower  income  since  there  is  doubt  that  he  can 
be  economically  competitive  with  a  sighted 
person. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  we  have  closely  observed  this  project 
from  beginning  to  end  and  feel  that  the 
evaluation  of  the  trainee  and  trainer  are 
accurate  and  unbiased.  Although  there 
may  be  an  unusually  gifted  blind  person 
who  could  succeed  in  this  type  of  work, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tuning  and 
servicing  of  electronic  organs  requires 
sight.  Consequently,  blind  persons  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  enter  this  field. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  produc¬ 
tion  line  set-up  for  the  mass  production  or 
repair  of  electronic  organs.  Although  most 
manufacturers  make  standard  models,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  so  many  special  fea¬ 
tures  that  production  line  assembly  meth¬ 
ods  are  not  employed  except  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  certain  components  where  unskilled 
labor  is  used. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  establishment 
which  is  engaged  solely  in  the  repair  of 
electronic  organs.  In  most  cases  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  repaired  in  the  places  where  they 
are  installed.  If  it  is  necessary  to  bring  one 
into  the  shop  for  a  thorough  overhauling, 
the  serviceman  usually  does  this  work  in 
his  spare  time. 

Therefore,  the  breaking  down  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  degree  of  separating  out  those 
which  do  not  require  sight  seems  to  be 
precluded. 

Note:  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  would  like  to  express  its  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Mr.  Alvin  Biegler,  the  trainee,  and 
to  his  family,  whose  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  included  a  move  across  the  country  to 
the  East  Coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  training 
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and  a  return  move  to  the  West  Coast  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  would  like  to 
express  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  Jerome  Marko¬ 
witz,  President,  and  Mr.  Michale  J.  My- 
Lymuk,  Plant  Manager,  of  the  Allen  Organ 


Company,  Inc.,  Macungie,  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  Mr.  Charles  K.  Dodge,  President,  Allen 
Organ  Sales,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  New  York, 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
this  project  a  success. 


era  lua  ting 
physical 
etlucation  programs 

LEON  J.  LEFKO WITZ,  Ed.D. 


Every  educational  process  should  be 
evaluated  at  one  time  or  another  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  effectiveness  in  relation  to  pre¬ 
scribed  standards.  As  a  phase  of  a  doctoral 
study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  criteria  were  established  to  be 
utilized  as  a  tool  for  evaluating  programs 
of  physical  education  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  Several  steps  were  used  in 
developing  the  criteria:  Step  one  deter¬ 
mined  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation,  and  these 
standards  were  further  substantiated  by 
authorities  in  the  field  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Step  two  indicated  those  criteria  ad¬ 
vocated  by  authorities  in  the  field  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  blind  as  specified  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  In  step 
three  the  writer  combined  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  desirable  criteria  to  be  used  to 
evaluate  programs  at  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  Finally,  the  criteria  were 
rated  on  a  five-point  scale  by  a  board  of 
seven  experts  within  the  field  of  physical 
education  of  blind  persons  who  had  been 

Dr.  Lefkowits  is  a  teacher  of  history  and  a  basket¬ 
ball  coach  in  the  Valley  Stream,  L.I.,  New  York, 
Public  School  System.  He  received  both  his  master’s 
and  his  doctoral  degrees  at  Teacher’s  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  The  title  of  his  doctoral  thesis  was 
A  Study  of  the  Program  of  Physical  Education  in 
Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Selected  States 
of  Northeastern  United  States. 


selected  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

The  following  criteria  were  selected  by 
the  board  of  experts  and  used  to  evaluate 
physical  education  programs  at  seven  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind.  The  author 
feels  that  these  criteria  represent  a  valua¬ 
ble  tool  to  evaluate  all  programs  of 
physical  education  in  residential  schools 
throughout  the  United  States: 

1)  PROGRAM.  A  program  of  physical 
education,  incorporating  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phies  and  ideals  of  the  public  school  pro¬ 
gram,  with  adaptations  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  blind  student,  should  be  used  in  every 
residential  school.  This  program  should 
include  varied  selected  activities  combin¬ 
ing  team  games,  games  of  low  organiza¬ 
tion,  relays,  field  days,  outdoor  sports, 
aquatics  and  gymnastics. 

2)  HEALTH  EXAMINATION.  A 
health  examination  should  be  given  to 
each  new  student  upon  entry  into  a  resi¬ 
dential  school.  Three  additional  periodic 
health  examinations  should  be  provided: 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  in  the  junior 
high  school  years,  and  in  the  senior  high 
school.  The  results  of  these  health  exami¬ 
nations  should  be  one  of  the  factors  used 
for  placement  of  the  student  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  program. 
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3)  CLASSIFICATION .  Students  should 
be  classified  in  physical  education  by  size, 
weight,  ability,  age,  incentive,  and  sex 
differentiation,  and  should  be  reclassified 
at  intervals  to  meet  individual  needs. 

4)  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  self-direction  and  leadership 
should  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children.  Students  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing,  and  conducting  a  phase 
of  the  physical  education  program. 

5)  CLASS  SIZE.  The  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  students  per  instructor  in  a  physical 
education  class  for  blind  children  should 
be  twenty;  in  a  swimming  class  for  blind 
children  it  should  not  exceed  six. 

6)  TIME  ALLOTMENT.  The  mini¬ 
mum  time  requirement  for  the  primary 
grades  in  schools  for  blind  children  should 
be  thirty  minutes  of  organized  physical 
education  per  day.  For  the  secondary 
school  child,  this  time  requirement  should 
be  increased  to  one  hour  per  day. 

7)  EVALUATION  (Tests  and  meas¬ 
urements).  The  physical  educator  should 
select  a  battery  of  tests  for  his  school  that 
best  meets  the  particular  school  situation. 
Records  should  be  kept  of  individual 
growth  and  development  over  a  period  of 
years  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
physical  education  program. 

8)  CREDIT.  Physical  education  should 
be  required  for  graduation  from  a  given 
school  level  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
acadamic  subjects. 

9)  GRADES.  Grades  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  given  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  blind  student  with  little  ability 
in  physical  education  who  compensates  by 
working  hard  should  be  given  an  average 
grade. 

10)  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
The  facilities  for  the  physical  education 
program  should  be  provided  in  proportion 
to  the  needs,  interests,  and  number  of 
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students  in  the  program.  Minimum  facili¬ 
ties  should  include  a  large  gymnasium,  a 
swimming  pool,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a 
spacious  outdoor  play  area.  Equipment 
provided  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  activities  offered  and  the  number 
of  students  in  the  program.  The  school 
should  provide  the  uniforms  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  classes. 

11)  THE  CORRECTIVE  PROGRAM.  I 
A  corrective  physical  education  program 
should  be  in  operation  under  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  physician  and  the  physical 
educator.  A  physician’s  recommendation 
should  be  the  basis  for  determining  the 
kind  of  program  each  student  should  have, 
normally  and  under  special  circumstances. 
The  corrective  program  should  have  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  in  the  field  of  corrective  phys¬ 
ical  education. 

12)  INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM.  The 
intramural  program  should  provide  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sports  and  games  for  the  upper 
elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

1 3 )  INTERSCHOLA  STIC  A  THLETIC 
PROGRAM.  A  program  of  interscholastic 
athletics  should  be  part  of  the  boys’ 
high  school  physical  education  program. 
Coaches  should  be  certified  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  with  adequate  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  in  physical  education.  Play  days  for 
the  girls  should  be  included  as  a  phase  of 
the  interscholastic  program. 

14)  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER 
PREPARATION .  The  teachers  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  should  be  members  of  the 
faculty.  They  should  have,  as  a  minimum 
requirement  for  a  position,  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  certification  by  the  state  in  which 
they  teach,  and  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Each  new 
teacher  without  background  or  experience 
in  the  education  of  blind  children  should 
be  required  to  complete  a  prescribed  min¬ 
imum  of  courses  in  special  preparation  for 
teaching  visually  handicapped  children. 
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15)  WRITTEN  CURRICULUM.  A 
written  course  of  study  should.be  devel¬ 
oped  within  each  school  as  a  guide  to  a 
planned  program.  To  advance  and  broaden 
the  planned  program,  lesson  plans  should 
be  developed  by  each  teacher. 

16)  SAFETY  MEASURES.  Appropri¬ 
ate  opportunities  should  be  provided  to 
teach  various  aspects  of  safety  in  physical 
education. 


17)  INSURANCE.  An  insurance  plan 
for  all  students  should  be  available  to 
cover  all  physical  education  activities. 

18)  CO-EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES.  Co-educational  activities  should  be 
included  as  a  phase  of  the  instructional 
physical  education  program.  These  should 
be  cooperatively  planned  and  conducted 
by  both  men  and  women  instructors. 


Connor 


Goes 


to 


AAWB 


Vitality,  responsibility,  and  creative  ad¬ 
ministration  have  marked  the  career  of 
Gordon  B.  Connor,  named  to  fill  the  post 
of  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  of 
July  1,  1962. 

Dr.  Connor,  who  has  done  graduate 
work  at  Boston  College,  Harvard,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  and  received  his  Ed.M. 
and  Ed.D.  degrees  from  Portia  College, 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher  and  admin¬ 
istrator  in  public  and  private  schools  in 
New  England.  He  entered  work  for  blind 
persons  in  1954,  as  administrator  of  St. 


Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center,  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Five  years  later,  he  undertook  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  developing  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  blind  persons  in  Pittsburgh,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Guild  for  the  Blind — a  program  which  is 
now  on  a  firm  operating  basis. 

“Thus,”  states  Jake  Jacobson,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  president,  “Dr.  Connor  brings  to 
his  new  position  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  AAWB,  a  balance  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  interest  uniquely  suited  to 
achieving  the  Association’s  objectives.” 
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International  Congress  on 
Technology  and  Blindness 


With  March  Winds  on  the  wane  and 
April  showers  soon  to  be  upon  us,  the 
project  staff  of  the  International  Survey  on 
Technical  Devices  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  find  themselves  already 
engulfed  in  the  myriad  of  details  involved 
in  the  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
Congress  on  Technology  and  Blindness.  In 
the  midst  of  a  very  busy  spring  season,  the 
article  will  serve  as  a  snapshot,  a  “frozen 
moment”  which  catches  our  activities  as  of 
this  moment,  and  which  therefore  must,  of 
necessity,  be  incomplete. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  information  and 
data  which  have  been  on  these  pages  be¬ 
fore,  or  which  may  have  been  received  by 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  in  the  form  of  status  or  prog¬ 
ress  reports,  we  will  recount  some  of  the 
operating  details. 

Time  of  Congress:  Monday,  June  18 
through  Friday,  June  22,  1962. 

Place  of  Congress:  The  Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel,  106  Central  Park  South,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Facilities:  Two  medium-sized  meeting 
rooms  for  Panels  I  and  II  (capacity  sixty 
persons,  conference  style);  one  large  meet¬ 
ing  room  for  Panels  III  and  IV  (capacity 


150  persons,  conference  style);  and  one 
amphitheater  for  Panels  III,  IV,  and  V  as 
required  (capacity  500  persons,  auditorium 
style). 

Hotel  Accommodations:  Available  at  the 
Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel  for  all  participants 
and  observers. 

Multiple  Language  Facilities:  Simulta¬ 
neous  translation  into  German  and  (prob¬ 
ably)  Russian  at  all  meetings  of  Panels  I 
and  II;  Panels  III,  IV,  and  V,  English  only. 

Exhibition  Space:  Over  1,000  square 
feet,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  meeting 
rooms,  available  for  exhibits. 

Request  to  Exhibit  Material:  If  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  feel  that  they 
have  any  devices,  equipment  or  material  to 
exhibit  at  the  Congress  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  blind  persons  they  should  con¬ 
tact  the  project  staff  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  with  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  device  or  equipment  in 
question. 

Exhibit  Transportation:  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  ex¬ 
hibits  which  are  approved  for  display  to 
the  scene  of  the  Congress  and  return,  at  no 
cost  to  the  exhibitor. 

Exhibition  Installation:  Exhibits  will  be 
set  up  at  the  Congress  by  the  project  staff, 
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except  where  special  handling  is  required. 
Exhibits  will  be  constantly  under  surveil¬ 
lance  during  the  term  of  the  Congress. 

Records  of  Meetings:  All  meetings  will 
be  recorded  on  magnetic  tape.  These  tapes 
will  be  reviewed  and  edited  and  will  be 
made  available  as  part  of  the  Congress 
proceedings. 

Preprints/ Abstracts:  Preprints  and/or 
abstracts  will  be  available  to  participants 
well  in  advance  of  the  Congress  and  to 
observers  at  the  Congress. 

Congress  Format:  The  Congress  will  be 
structured  in  five  major  sections  as  follows: 

Panel  I:  Man-Machine  Systems 

Panel  II:  Living  Systems 

Panel  III:  Sound  Recording  and  Re¬ 
production 

Panel  IV:  Adapted  and  Special  Pur¬ 
pose  Devices 

Panel  V:  Plenary  Symposium 

Congress  Proceedings:  The  material  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress,  after  editorial  re¬ 
view,  will  be  published  along  with  the  other 


findings  of  the  International  Survey  staff 
by  the  end  of  1962. 

Registration  Fees:  There  will  be  a  fee  of 
$25  to  cover  registration  and  incidental 
expenses  including  the  opening  luncheon 
for  observers. 

Attendance  at  the  Congress  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  participants,  most  of  whom  have 
been  invited,  and  to  qualified  observers 
who  can  benefit  from  the  information  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress  and  who  can  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  discussion  periods.  Those  who 
feel  that  they  can  both  benefit  from  and 
contribute  to  the  Congress  and  who  have 
not  received  invitations  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  this  time  should  request  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  International  Project  Staff,  stat¬ 
ing  their  reasons  for  the  request. 

It  is  expected  that  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  outline  of  the  program  schedule  and 
speakers  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 

YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
RELERRAL  SERVICE 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate¬ 
gories — like  the  following: 


home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
occupational  therapists 
nursery  teachers 


administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
j^sychologists 


For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


ENT  RE  NOUS 

According  to  my  memory  of  college 
French,  “entre  nous”  means  “between  us,” 
and  that  is  just  what  I  have  in  mind — just 
between  us  who  are  blind. 

If  this  really  is  the  case,  it  may  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  print  this  in  the  inkprint 
edition  of  the  New  Outlook.  Only  those 
who  read  the  magazine  in  recorded  or 
braille  form  should  be  permitted  access  to 
what  is  to  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  of  us  blind  people  who  rely  upon 
the  aid  of  the  sighted  reader,  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  invention  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  yet  devised,  and  for  them  we  will 
print  this  visual  version.  Besides,  the  guy 
who  must  read  this  into  our  studio  micro¬ 
phones  and  the  girl  who  runs  the  braille 
stereotype  machine  have  to  have  copy  to 
follow.  All  I  can  ask  is  that  they  close  their 
eyes  and  intrude  upon  us  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  little  peeking. 

This  closed  circuit  communication  has 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  non-blind 
public.  For  years,  various  of  our  agencies 
and  associations  have  been  trying  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  about  how  to  get  along 
with  us.  I  have  in  mind  that  little  favorite 
of  most  agencies  that  want  to  help  us — the 
pamphlet  or  mailing  piece  called  What  To 
Do  When  You  Meet  a  Blind  Person.  Like 
most  of  you,  I  have  been  reading  these 
masterpieces  for  a  number  of  years  and 
have,  on  occasion,  been  seduced  into  help¬ 
ing  to  prepare,  write  or  edit  a  particular 
version.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not 
have  run  across  these  little  marvels,  they 
usually  constitute  a  list  of  do’s  and  dont’s 
for  the  sighted  public.  The  “public”  may 
be  your  wife  and  children,  your  college 
chums,  your  social  caseworker,  your  lodge 
brethren,  your  employer,  a  redcap,  a  bell¬ 
hop,  a  cab  driver,  a  girl  or  boy  friend  (de¬ 


pending  upon  whether  you’re  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  respectively),  your  dentist,  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  your  secretary  (newly-ac¬ 
quired),  your  best  and  most  devoted  friend, 
or  a  complete  stranger.  Frankly,  I  have 
had  occasion  lately  to  wonder  whether  any 
of  these  “publics”  have  been  the  least  bit 
influenced  by  the  millions  of  such  leaflets 
that  have  been  distributed.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  the  last  group — the  stranger — 
hasn't  been  impressed  whatsoever.  Maybe 
he  didn’t  receive  a  copy. 

Therefore,  I  am  about  to  propose  a  new 
attack  from  a  totally  unexpected  direction. 
The  pessimists  among  us,  and  occasionally 
I  am  one,  doubt  we  will  ever  educate  the 
public.  Consequently,  why  do  we  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  educate  ourselves?  Before  launch¬ 
ing  a  mass  propaganda  barrage,  I  would 
like  to  experiment  with  the  blind  readers 
of  the  New  Outlook.  Accordingly,  I  pri¬ 
vately  premier  for  you  a  publication  to  be 
known  as  What  To  Do  When  You  Meet 
a  Sighted  Person. 

Remember,  before  going  further,  that 
the  usual  form  of  the  old  campaign  stressed 
the  normalcy  of  blind  persons.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  might  profit  from  the 
same  gimmick — stress  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  the  normalcy  of  the  sighted.  This, 
basically,  is  vital,  especially  if  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  to  understand  and  accept  sighted 
persons  as  social  equals.  I  hope  that  you 
will  particularly  note  in  the  following  rules 
a  consistent  repetition  of  the  “normal” 
theme. 

Incidentally,  in  compiling  the  following 
rules  of  what  to  do  when  you  meet  a 
sighted  person,  I  am  obligated  to  two  au¬ 
thoritative  sources  of  information.  They 
are  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Their  publications,  What  To  Do 
When  You  Meet  a  Blind  Person  (addressed 
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to  that  other  public),  have  been  rich  re¬ 
sources.  Entre  nous,  I  simply  plagiarized 
their  publications,  changing,  in  most  cases, 
only  one  word  in  each  rule:  “blind”  into 
“sighted.” 

Rule  1.  Always  lead  or  guide — offer 
your  arm.  The  sighted  person  will  take 
your  arm  and  follow  easily. 

Rule  2.  Always  make  sure  he  is  going 
in  the  right  direction  before  you  leave  him. 

Rule  3.  Refrain  from  racing  your  motor 
and  honking  your  horn  loudly  at  street 
crossings.  Loud  noises  are  startling  to 
those  who  don’t  walk  in  the  dark. 

Rule  4.  When  talking  to  a  sighted  per¬ 
son,  remember  that  he  is  interested  in 
much  the  same  things  that  you  find  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  avoid  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sight,  but  you  need  not  substitute  it 
for  the  weather. 

Rule  5.  When  giving  directions  to  a 
sighted  person,  be  sure  you  say  “right”  and 
“left”  according  to  the  way  he  is  facing. 
Not  doing  so  is  a  common  mistake  and 
may  lead  to  a  serious  accident. 

Rule  6.  When  going  to  a  restaurant  with 
a  sighted  person,  read  the  menu  to  him. 
The  prices,  too,  if  this  seems  called  for. 
You  may  ask  if  he  would  like  to  have  his 
meat  cut  or  have  you  put  sugar  and  cream 
in  his  coffee.  You  might  also  tell  him  what 
he  has  on  his  plate  and  approximately 
where  the  various  items  are  placed.  But,  in 
general,  offer  no  more  help  than  seems 
necessary. 

Rule  7.  If  you  live  or  work  with  a 
sighted  person,  keep  doors  fully  opened  or 
fully  closed  and  the  passageways  clear. 


Many  painful  accidents  can  be  avoided 
through  these  simple  precautions.  If  a 
large  piece  of  furniture  is  moved  from  a 
familiar  place,  tell  the  sighted  person  about 
it.  As  a  member  of  a  family  group,  how¬ 
ever,  he  understands  and  accepts  that  in 
the  average  home  chairs,  etc.,  may  be 
moved  to  fit  occasional  needs. 

Rule  8.  When  entering  a  room  where 
there  is  a  sighted  person,  say  something,  if 
only  a  word,  and,  if  necessary,  let  him 
know  who  you  are.  Also,  it  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  tell  him  when  you  leave  the  room 
or  the  group  so  that  he  won't  be  in  the 
position  of  talking  to  someone  who  is  not 
there. 

Rule  9.  When  escorting  a  sighted  per¬ 
son  into  a  strange  place,  tell  him  very 
quietly  where  things  are  in  the  room  and 
who  is  there  so  that  he  can  feel  at  home. 
If  you  are  at  a  party,  try  to  see  that  he 
finds  friends  to  talk  to  so  that  he  will  enjoy 
himself  as  much  as  you  do.  But  don’t  force 
people  on  him — you  would  not  do  that 
with  blind  people. 

Rule  10.  Remember  that  not  all  sighted 
persons  are  totally  sighted.  Some  see  a 
short  distance.  Others  see  through  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  mist. 

In  conclusion,  always  ask  a  sighted  per¬ 
son  if  he  wishes  help.  Many  sighted  people 
can  do  things  very  easily  for  themselves 
and  do  not  like  being  helped  without  first 
being  asked.  When  in  doubt,  a  safe  rule  to 
follow  is  to  give  the  sighted  person  credit 
for  being  a  normal  person  and  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Your  “common  sense”  will  be  a 
reliable  guide. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Lebo,  Dell;  Bruce,  Roselyn  Sherman,  “Pro¬ 
jective  Methods  Recommended  for  Use 

with  the  Blind.”  Journal  of  Psychology. 

1960,  Vol.  50,  pp.  15-38. 

Projective  techniques  constitute  some  of 
the  most  useful  tools  in  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogy.  The  Rorschach  Inkblot  Technique  is 
the  most  familiar  of  these  from  both  the 
clinician's  and  the  layman’s  point  of  van¬ 
tage.  However,  dozens  of  other  related 
instruments  are  being  used  to  learn  more 
about  human  personality.  It  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  for  at  least  one  of  these  to  be  included 
in  a  typical  psychological  evaluation.  Ap¬ 
parently,  these  projective  techniques  en¬ 
able  the  clinical  psychologist  to  penetrate 
the  social  facade  of  an  individual,  per¬ 
mitting  the  formulation  of  meaningful 
hypotheses  about  the  more  fundamental 
aspects  of  his  inner  life. 

Anne  Anastasi  in  her  Psychological 
Testing  (New  York,  Macmillan.  1954.  p. 
598),  explains  this  approach  as  follows: 
“The  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  pro¬ 
jective  techniques  is  to  be  found  in  their 
assignment  of  a  relatively  ‘unstructured’ 
task,  i.e.,  a  task  which  permits  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  possible  responses.  In 
order  to  allow  free  play  to  the  subject’s 
imagination,  only  brief  general  instructions 
are  provided.  For  the  same  reason,  the  test 
stimuli  are  usually  vague  and  equivocal. 
The  underlying  hypothesis  is  that  the  way 
in  which  the  individual  perceives  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  test  material,  or  ‘structures’  the 
situation,  will  reflect  fundamental  aspects 
of  his  psychological  functioning.  In  other 
words,  it  is  expected  that  the  test  materials 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  screen  upon  which 
the  subject  ‘projects’  his  characteristic 
ideas,  attitudes,  aspirations,  fears,  worries, 
aggressions,  and  the  like.” 

Among  other  characteristics  of  projec¬ 
tive  techniques  are:  1)  There  are  no 


“right”  or  “wrong”  answers.  2)  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  a  subject  to  “slant” 
his  responses  in  a  desired  direction.  3)  Pro¬ 
jective  techniques  aim  at  a  “global”  assess¬ 
ment  of  personality,  rather  than  evaluating 
a  limited  number  of  defined  “traits.”  4) 
Psychologists  using  projective  techniques 
require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
dynamics  of  human  behavior  and  a  lengthy 
training  in  the  specifics  of  using  each  in¬ 
strument.  Projective  techniques  are  admin¬ 
istered  and  interpreted,  primarily,  by  clini¬ 
cal  psychologists  who,  as  part  of  their  train¬ 
ing,  are  prepared  to  use  them. 

Projective  psychology  has  developed  a 
voluminous  literature  which  is  constantly 
being  added  to  by  current  reports  on  ex¬ 
periments  with  various  instruments  and 
groups  of  subjects.  The  bulk  of  these  re¬ 
ports  concern  a  relatively  small  number  of 
projective  techniques,  all  of  which  are 
being  explored  in  depth.  The  “projectives” 
upon  which  the  greatest  interest  focuses 
are  built  upon  visual  stimuli.  Thus,  the 
Rorschach  technique  confronts  the  subject 
with  inkblots,  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test  presents  him  with  pictures,  and  the 
Draw-a-Person  Test  focuses  upon  freely 
created  drawings. 

Obviously,  persons  with  little  or  no  re¬ 
sidual  vision  cannot  respond  adequately  to 
visual  stimuli.  As  a  result,  experimenters 
seeking  to  apply  the  Projective  approach 
to  blind  persons  have  had  to  turn  to  instru¬ 
ments  which  use  non-visual  stimuli.  Much 
of  the  information  on  these  experiments 
has  been  scattered  throughout  the  special¬ 
ized  journals  of  psychology  and  blindness. 
The  review  of  the  literature  presented  in 
this  research  is  designed  to  bring  some  of 
these  studies  together  and  to  evaluate  the 
field,  “indicating  seeming  weaknesses  in  an 
abandoned  proliferation  of  stimuli  and 
suggesting  what  seems  to  be  a  much 
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needed  long  range  program  of  research.” 

THE  FINDINGS.  Lebo  and  Bruce  review 
a  number  of  projective  techniques  used 
with  blind  persons.  These  include: 

1.  Auditory  projective  techniques  in 
which  the  stimuli  are  read  to  the  subject. 
Typical  projective  techniques  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  are:  The  Sargent  Insight  Test,  the 
Verbal  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  vari¬ 
ous  sentence  completion  instruments,  and 
various  word  association  tests. 

2.  Auditory  projective  techniques  in 
which  the  stimuli  are  recorded  and  played 
back  to  the  subject  as  he  takes  the  test. 
Examples  of  this  type  are:  the  Azzageddi 
Test,  the  Auditory  Sound  Association  Tech¬ 
nique,  the  Auditory  Apperception  Test,  the 
Auditory  Projective  Technique,  the  Tauto- 
phone,  the  Sound  Apperception  Test,  and 
the  Musical  Reveries  Test. 

3.  Tactile  projective  tasks,  in  which 
three  dimensional  materials  are  used  as  the 
stimuli  for  the  projective  process.  Instru¬ 
ments  in  this  group  include:  the  Three- 
Dimensional  Apperception  Test,  the  Avon 
Three-Dimensional  Apperception  Test,  the 
Kerman  Cypress  Knee  Test,  the  Bas-Relief 
Projective  Test,  and  the  Braille  Sentence 
Completion  Test. 

4.  Tactile  projective  tasks  which  call 
for  a  creative  and  expressive  response,  in¬ 
cluding  plastic  materials,  finger  painting, 
and  handwriting. 

After  reviewing  the  literature  dealing 
with  these  instruments,  Lebo  and  Bruce 
suggest: 

1.  “Like  the  majority  of  projective  tech¬ 
niques,  those  treated  in  the  present  paper 
are  largely  in  an  experimental  state  and 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  clinical  skill 
rather  than  routine  scoring.” 

2.  Frequent  alterations  are  made  in  the 
techniques  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
blind  subjects,  making  it  necessary  to  as¬ 
sess  the  reliability  of  these  instruments 
whenever  such  alterations  are  made.  “It  is 
regrettable  that  this  precaution  is  under¬ 
taken  only  rarely  .  .  .” 


3.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  with 
projective  techniques  in  which  the  stimuli 
concern  smell  and  taste. 

4.  There  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
auditory  projective  techniques.  It  is  felt 
that  a  comparative  investigation  should  be 
conducted  of  the  existing  instruments  to 
establish  their  usefulness  rather  than  to 
venture  into  the  creation  of  new  ones  “de¬ 
signed  by  intuitive  cerebration.” 

5.  There  is  need  for  fundamental  re¬ 
search  in  the  perception  of  single  sounds 
prior  to  the  development  of  instruments 
containing  complex  combinations  of  such 
sounds. 

6.  There  is  need  to  bring  order  into  the 
field  of  projective  testing  of  the  blind.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  it  is  suggested  that  “a 
criterion  measure  should  be  established 
(the  present  writers  would  like  to  propose 
a  verbal  thematic  apperception  test  for  this 
position)  and  all  other  tests  measured 
against  it.  If  they  do  not  secure  more  in¬ 
formation,  or  a  different  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion,  they  may  be  shelved  for  special  us¬ 
age.”  The  authors  conclude:  “They  (pro¬ 
jective  techniques  for  the  blind)  seem  to  be 
increasing  in  a  dangerous  manner.  That  is, 
instead  of  older  tests  being  investigated, 
newer  ones  are  being  devised.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  A  base  point  for  our 
discussion  is  that  because  projective  tech¬ 
niques  are  proving  useful  in  evaluating 
sighted  subjects,  a  need  for  comparable  in¬ 
struments  is  being  felt  in  work  with  blind 
persons.  Yet,  the  pattern  presented  by 
Lebo  and  Bruce  reflects  a  lack  of  order 
and  integration.  Individual  investigators, 
bent  upon  establishing  the  usefulness  of 
selected  techniques,  have  struck  out  in  a 
number  of  different  directions,  none  of 
which  has  proven  altogether  fruitful.  Thus, 
clinical  psychologists  using  the  available 
instruments  for  blind  subjects  have  mini¬ 
mal  research  evidence  to  support  their 
procedures.  As  a  result,  clinical  intuition, 
largely  unsupported  by  scientific  data, 
dominates  the  field. 
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The  current  lack  of  structure  in  the  vali¬ 
dation  of  projective  techniques  for  blind 
persons  can  be  a  severe  handicap  to  those 
engaged  in  the  assessment  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  members  of  this  group.  It  seems 
that  two  immediate  steps  need  to  be  taken: 

1.  Through  the  auspices  of  a  prestigious 
national  group,  clinical  psychologists  work¬ 
ing  with  blind  individuals  need  to  be 
brought  together  to  form  a  working  rela¬ 
tionship  which  permits  them  to  share  ex¬ 
periences  and  to  pool  data.  If  successful, 
such  a  group  can  design  cooperative  in¬ 
vestigations  which  may  be  carried  on  si¬ 
multaneously  by  these  psychologists  in 
their  respective  agencies. 


2.  There  is  need  for  the  organization  of 
a  large  scale  validation  study  of  some  of 
the  existing  projective  techniques  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Lebo  and  Bruce.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  we  should  declare  a  “holiday”  on 
new  projective  techniques  for  the  blind, 
concentrating  instead  upon  a  rigorous  test¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  most  promising  instru¬ 
ments  currently  available.  Since  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  using  the  services  of  clini¬ 
cal  psychologists  to  an  increasing  degree, 
it  seems  advisable  for  the  field  to  give 
these  psychologists  access  to  the  minimum 
data  necessary  for  selecting,  administering, 
and  interpreting  projective  techniques. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 


GENERALIZED  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
By  H.  Kenneth  Fitzgerald  D.S.W.,  AFB  Field  Representative 


One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  1956 
Study  of  Community  Services  to  Blind 
Adults  and  Children  in  Metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton  made  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  to  raise  “serious  questions 
regarding  the  professional  level  of  social 
casework  services”  being  provided  blind 
residents.  Recognizing  this  need,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Adult  Blind  decided  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1958  to  assume  responsibility  for 
providing  a  social  casework  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  1959,  the  Association  staff  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  Community  Committee  repre¬ 
senting  AFB,  the  Rehabilitation  Council 
of  United  Community  Services,  Family 
Service  of  Greater  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  drew  up  a  plan  for 
implementing  such  a  service.  The  focus  of 
this  program  would  be  that  of  a  diagnostic 
and  referral  service.  The  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  would  not 
itself  provide  long  term  social  casework 
service  for  individual  blind  clients.  Rather, 
concerted  efforts  would  be  made  to  have 
community  agencies  already  providing 
service  to  the  general  community  to  take 
on  cases  of  blind  persons  who  met  their 
other  intake  criteria.  The  members  of  the 
planning  committee  thought  that  social 
caseworkers  in  general  community  agen¬ 
cies  ought  to  be  able  to  serve  blind  persons 
if: 

1)  They  have  adequate  information 
about  the  limitations  and  potentialities  of 
blindness  and  service  resources  for  blind 
people; 

2)  They  are  aware  of  their  own  feelings 
about  blindness  and  have  dealt  with  these 
feelings; 

3)  Consultant  services  are  available  to 


them  from  an  agency  serving  blind  people. 

In  the  first  eighteen  months  of  opera¬ 
tion,  January  1960  to  June  30,  1961,  170 
clients  were  served  by  this  social  casework 
service.  Of  this  number,  eighty-three  were 
men  and  eighty-seven  were  women.  Al¬ 
most  a  third  were  considered  newly  blind, 
i.e.,  blind  three  years  or  less.  One-third 
came  of  their  own  initiative,  and  another 
third,  involved  in  other  services  of  the 
agency,  requested  social  casework  help 
when  they  learned  it  was  available. 

Altogether  these  170  clients  brought  264 
major  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
social  caseworker,  covering:  emotional 
maladjustment,  adjustment  to  blindness, 
financial,  marital,  parent-child  relation¬ 
ships,  vocational,  housing,  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  desire  for  companionship.  All  of  these 
problems  except  adjustment  to  blindness 
are  types  of  problems  social  caseworkers 
in  generalized  agencies  are  accustomed  to 
handle. 

Eighty-nine  of  the  clients  (approxi¬ 
mately  53  per  cent)  were  one-contact 
cases,  62  (37  per  cent)  were  two  or  more 
contacts,  but  not  yet  intensive  cases.  Only 
14  (8.1  per  cent),  were  held  for  intensive 
work  on  a  casework  basis,  while  76  (46 
per  cent)  were  referred  to  other  agencies 
for  more  intensive  casework.  Only  one 
referral  was  rejected  and  for  valid  reasons. 

As  a  result  of  these  eighteen  months’ 
experience,  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  the  Adult  Blind  says: 

1 )  The  generalized  community  agencies 
with  which  we  have  worked  are  willing  to 
serve  blind  clients. 

2)  The  great  majority  of  social  case¬ 
workers  in  the  generalized  agencies  with 
whom  we  have  worked  are  unaware  of  the 
emotional  impact  of  blindness  and  the 
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extent  and  depth  of  the  reaction  to  blind¬ 
ness  by  the  average  sighted  person. 

3)  The  great  majority  of  social  case¬ 
workers  in  the  generalized  agencies  with 
whom  we  have  worked  are  interested  in 
learning  about  blindness  and  resources  for 
blind  people. 

4)  Blind  people,  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  referred,  will  accept  services 
from  the  generalized  community  agencies. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 


Adult  Blind  plans  to  continue  this  service 
and  hopes  it  can  be  expanded  into  other 
areas  of  the  state.  This  program  is  simply 
an  exploration  of  the  possibility  of  social 
casework  service  for  blind  people  by  the 
generalized  community  agencies.  It  is  a 
program  that  bears  close  watching  since  it 
should  provide  some  interesting  data  and 
understanding  pertaining  to  the  effective 
use  of  generalized  community  services  for 
handicapped  persons — in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  blind  persons. 


Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease 
Service  Program 


A  new  program,  the  Neurological  and 
Sensory  Disease  Service  Program,  has  been 
established  by  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  Sur¬ 
geon  General,  Public  Health  Service. 

“There  are  more  than  10  million  persons 
in  our  country  suffering  from  these  dis¬ 
orders,”  said  Dr.  Terry,  referring  to  pa¬ 
tients  suffering  from  epilepsy,  cerebral 
palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  Parkinson’s  dis¬ 
ease,  various  types  of  vision,  speech,  and 
hearing  defects  and  other  central  nervous 
system  disorders.  ...  A  great  percentage 
of  them  can  benefit  from  the  research  find¬ 
ings  that  are  in  existence  but  not  being 
fully  applied.  The  purpose  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  seek  ways  of  increasing  the  use 
of  that  knowledge.” 

The  program,  headed  by  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Guthrie,  a  Public  Health  Service  career 
officer  who  has  spent  ten  years  in  state  and 
local  health  departments  as  well  as  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  headquarters  of  the 


Service,  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
State  Services,  Division  of  Chronic  Dis¬ 
eases,  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  at  Bethesda,  Maryland.  It  will  offer 
aid  to  medical  schools  and  other  medical 
facilities  to  set  up  projects,  staffed  with 
specialists,  to  concentrate  and  coordinate 
community  diagnostic,  study  and  treatment 
activities  for  persons  with  neurological  and 
sensory  disorders.  Community  services  such 
as  glaucoma  screening  programs  will  be 
stressed. 

Services  available  through  the  program 
include  surveys  and  studies  to  obtain  more 
information  about  the  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  cases  and  the  amount  and  types  of 
personnel  and  facilities  needed  to  promote 
the  use  of  all  that  is  now  known  about  the 
handling  of  such  disorders. 
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Job  Talk 

By  John  R.  Butler 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


Recently  the  National  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service  placed  recruitment  ads  in 
professional  journals  for  two  executive  di¬ 
rector  positions.  The  ads  called  attention 
to  the  salaries  the  positions  offered,  salaries 
ranging  from  $10-12,000.  The  response 
was  good.  A  number  of  well  qualified 
candidates  were  referred  to  each  opening. 
The  salary  ranges  for  the  positions  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  nation-wide  practices 
in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  fields. 
Consequently,  the  recruitment  and  referral 
efforts  of  NPRS  were  relatively  easy. 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  salaries, 
another  factor  was  at  work  in  facilitating 
the  number  of  referrals  to  executive  di¬ 
rector  positions.  There  is,  in  spite  of  a 
serious,  over-all  shortage  of  professional 
personnel,  a  bulge  of  personnel  in  jobs  that 
are  between  the  practitioner  level  and  the 
administrative  level.  Many  individuals  in 
this  large,  intermediate  group  are  striving 
upward,  seeking  increasingly  responsible 
jobs. 

The  acute  shortage  of  qualified  person¬ 
nel  for  beginning  and  practitioner  posi¬ 
tions,  however,  continues.  The  National 
Personnel  Referrel  Service,  unfortunately, 
is  not  able  to  give  the  employer  who  lists 
a  job  for  a  teacher,  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor,  social  worker,  or  home  teacher  as 
full  a  referral  service  as  is  desirable.  Re¬ 
cruitment  is  the  problem;  improved  salaries 
can  be  one  of  the  answers  to  the  problem. 

The  1961  salary  survey  of  twenty  key 
jobs  in  the  field  of  blindness*  gives  this 
data: 

The  median  salary  for  grade  teachers  is 

$4470. 


*  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Salaries  for 
Selected  Occupations  in  Services  for  the  Blind,  May, 

1961. 


The  median  salary  for  social  workers  is 
$5280. 

The  median  salary  for  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  is  $5490. 

Remember,  these  are  median  salaries, 
salaries  for  personnel  who  have  been  on 
the  job;  they  are  not  beginning  salaries. 
These  are  salaries  for  personnel  who,  in 
addition  to  completing  the  training  in  their 
own  professional  disciplines,  have  had  to 
gain  extra  training  to  adapt  their  skills  to 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  clients. 

Recruitment  efforts  directed  toward  at¬ 
tracting  young  professionals,  career-minded 
people  who  are  to  become  the  leaders  in 
the  field  of  blindness,  will  not  get  off  the 
ground  unless  intensive  efforts  are  made 
to  improve  salaries. 

What  force  will  draw  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  field  of  blindness  when  such 
personnel  must  acquire  additional  skills 
and,  at  the  same  time,  accept  beginning 
salaries  that  are  below  those  offered  for 
their  professional  skills  in  non-specialized 
work?  Altruism,  it  is  feared,  is  neither 
strong  nor  dependable  enough  to  do  it. 

But  how  to  upgrade  salaries? 

The  advisory  committee  to  NPRS  con¬ 
sidered  methods  to  make  inroads  in  salary 
improvements  when  it  met  in  New  York 
in  December,  1961.  The  committee  agreed 
that  better  communication  with  governing 
bodies,  the  boards  and  the  legislatures  is 
the  first  step.  In  such  communication  care¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  the  professional  serv¬ 
ices  blind  citizens  require  to  enable  them 
to  become  full  and  contributing  members 
of  the  everyday  life  of  their  communities 
must  be  emphasized.  Moreover,  the  high 
professional  qualifications  of  personnel 
who  staff  the  services  must  be  stressed. 
Governing  bodies  understand  the  need  for 
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higher  salaries  better  when  the  salary  in¬ 
creases  are  coupled  with  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  high  standards  will 
attract  high-potential  personnel. 

It  is  important  that  every  professional 
in  the  field  of  blindness  become  acquainted 
with  the  data  in  the  1961  salary  survey. 
On  his  own,  he  may  be  able  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  key  persons  about  the  need 
for  change.  Administrators,  of  course,  have 
the  special  responsibility  to  interpret  the 
data  and  its  significance  to  those  who  can 
effect  salary  administration  improvements. 

Executives  may  find  it  helpful  in  inter¬ 


Blind  Workers 

[The  following  statement,  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  The  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  has  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Lee  Johnston,  executive  director,  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Outlook. — Ed.] 

On  November  20,  1961,  a  group  of 
workers  at  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in 
St.  Louis  called  a  strike  for  recognition  of 
a  union.  This  was  done  by  a  minority  of 
blind  workers,  others  remaining  at  work 
throughout  the  strike,  and  several  of  those 
in  the  striking  group  came  back  to  work 
after  a  short  time. 

The  striking  group  had  approached  sev¬ 
eral  unions  who  rejected  their  request,  and 
were  finally  accepted  by  the  Leather  Goods 
Plastics  and  Novelty  Workers  Union. 

On  November  17,  1961,  when  the  Light¬ 
house  board  first  heard  of  the  possibility 
of  the  strike,  they  sent  a  letter  to  each 
worker  explaining  their  position  as  trustees 
only,  and  their  inability  to  delegate  their 
responsibility  to  a  union.  In  spite  of  this 
the  strike  was  called,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  refused  jurisdiction. 

Father  Leo  Brown  of  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  well  known  labor  mediator,  was 
asked  to  mediate  and  he  met  once  with 
workers  and  board,  but  unfortunately  had 


preting  the  data  reported  in  the  1961  sur¬ 
vey  by  identifying  salaries  which  fall  into 
the  top  quartile  and  reflect  the  standards 
maintained  by  the  leading  agencies  and 
schools. 

Using  this  frame  of  reference,  i.e.,  the 
top  quartile,  we  find  that: 

The  median  salary  for  grade  teachers  is 
$5100. 

The  median  salary  for  social  workers  is 
$5700. 

The  median  salary  for  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  is  $6060. 


Strike  Settled 

to  leave  to  help  mediate  a  strike  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  which  negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  for  weeks.  Father  Dismas  Clark  of 
Dismas  House  was  asked  by  the  strikers  to 
help,  and  he  met  with  board  and  strikers 
on  December  18.  He  proposed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  arbitration  board.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  Lighthouse  board  but  re-  I 
jected  by  the  strikers. 

Finally  on  January  15,  1962,  it  was 
agreed  by  both  sides  there  could  be  no 
union,  and  the  same  proposition  which  had 
been  accepted  by  the  board  on  December 
18,  1961,  was  accepted  by  the  strikers. 

An  arbitration  board  composed  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  industrial  engineering,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  management  and  labor  will  work 
closely  with  board  and  workers,  and  two 
top  leaders  in  labor  are  being  appointed  to 
the  Lighthouse  board.  So  it  is  believed 
unrest  will  end.  This  has  been  a  very  costly 
experience,  both  for  the  Lighthouse  and 
the  strikers. 

From  the  first  the  board  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  would  not  reply  publicly  to 
charges  made  by  the  strikers  as  that  would 
prolong  the  controversy  and  set  one  group 
of  blind  persons  against  another. 
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Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


if  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  Training  for  the 
Blind  in  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Set¬ 
ting  at  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
by  Earl  N.  Hester.  Macon,  Georgia,  the 
Academy,  1961.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  project  was  to  find  another  source  of 
profitable  employment  for  blind  persons. 
However,  it  was  considered  equally  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  new  enterprise  should  also 
give  trainees  peace  of  mind,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  accomplishment  and  a  feeling  of 
security. 

★  Transcribers'  Guide  to  English  Braille, 
by  Bernard  M.  Krebs.  New  York,  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  1961.  A  new  edition 
of  the  1948  reference  book,  including  the 
official  changes  in  the  English  Braille  Code 
adopted  in  1959.  The  provisions  of  each 
rule  have  been  supplemented  by  relevant 
information  from  other  rules  in  order  to 
provide  a  ready  solution  to  a  problem. 
When  necessary,  rules  have  been  anno¬ 
tated,  illustrated  and  interpreted  to  assure 
the  broadest  coverage. 

it  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth:  Spe¬ 
cial  Education  Enrollments  in  Public  Day 
Schools,  by  Romaine  Mackie  and  Patricia 
Robbins.  Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1961.  14pp.  A  pamphlet  of 
facts  and  figures  about  exceptional  children 
in  public  school  systems.  There  are  statis¬ 
tics  of  general  enrollments  and  their  in¬ 
creases  since  1948,  graphs  on  enrollments 
according  to  exceptionality,  grades,  etc. 
Statistics  are  based  on  data  collected  for 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education’s  1956-58 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  U.  S. 
Blind  children  are  included  in  the  various 
breakdowns. 

★  Special  Education  Enrollments  in  Local 
Public  Schools:  a  Directory,  by  Romaine 


Mackie,  Harold  M.  Williams  and  Patricia 
Robbins.  Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1961.  This  is  a  list  of  public 
school  systems  maintaining  special  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  exceptional  children,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  are  blind  and  partially 
seeing.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  by 
state  and  county.  All  of  the  material  is 
dated  as  of  the  survey  of  1956-1958. 

ir  “Inside  Russia  Today:  Preparing  the 
Blind  to  Lead  Useful  Lives,”  by  Ruth  V. 
Friedman.  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  Vol. 
28,  No.  1,  January-February,  1962.  The 
data  were  gathered  during  a  month-long 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1961. 
During  this  tour  the  author  spent  an  equiv¬ 
alent  of  five  days  interviewing  the  admin¬ 
istrative  personnel  of  several  organizations 
serving  blind  people  in  Moscow  and  Len¬ 
ingrad. 

★  “A  Brother  is  to  Love.”  Look  Magazine, 
February  13,  1962.  pp.  68-71.  A  picture 
story  about  the  Berrier  twins,  Terry  and 
Jerry.  They  are  presented  as  happy,  healthy 
youngsters  enjoying  their  pet  parakeet, 
playing  games,  etc.  Although  Jerry  is  blind, 
the  two  boys  have  an  independent  relation¬ 
ship,  each  giving  equally. 

★  Strange  People,  by  Frank  Edwards. 
New  York,  Lyle  Stuart.  1961.  Chapter  14, 
entitled  “People  Who  Saw  Without  Eyes,” 
reviews  some  of  the  theories  of  sight 
through  areas  of  the  skin,  and  the  many 
experiments  conducted  throughout  the 
years  beginning  with  those  of  Jules  Romain 
and  Dr.  Cesare  Lombrosos.  Also  men¬ 
tioned  is  Mr.  Foos  and  his  fifteen-year-old 
daughter  who,  it  was  claimed,  could  read 
even  though  blindfolded.  The  chapter  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  description  of  the  work  done 
by  Dr.  Karl  Konig  in  Scotland,  and  men- 
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tions  the  alleged  extraordinary  facial  vision 
of  Ved  Mehta. 

★  “Magical  Thinking  and  Associated  Psy¬ 
chological  Reactions  to  Blindness,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Consulting  Psychology ,  Vol.  25,  No. 
2,  April  1961.  In  this  condensation  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation,  the  author  reports 
findings  of  an  investigation  of  the  relation 
between  psychological  characteristics  in 
fifty-two  blind  male  subjects  and  their  so¬ 
cial  adaptation.  High  ego  strength,  low 
manifest  anxiety,  and  a  positive  attitude 
toward  blindness  were  found  to  be  related 
to  good  social  adaptation. 

★  “Operational  Technics  for  Sheltered 
Work  Programs,”  by  N.  P.  Smith.  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Literature ,  Part  I,  Vol.  22,  No.  8, 
August  1961;  Part  II,  Vol.  22,  No.  9,  Sep¬ 
tember  1961. 

Part  I  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
preproduction  consideration  of  contract 


procurement  and  organizing  the  physical 
plant.  There  is  also  a  definition  of  sheltered 
work  programs,  and  a  description  of  the 
types  of  work  included  in  such  a  program. 

Part  II  is  devoted  primarily  to,  1)  pro¬ 
duction  control,  2)  constructive  super¬ 
vision,  3)  setting  up  the  job,  and  4)  meet¬ 
ing  contract  commitments.  Although  there 
is  little  specific  material  relating  to  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  in  the  text,  the  bibli¬ 
ography  contains  articles  and  material  that 
deal  exclusively  with  blindness. 

★  The  Touch  of  Magic:  the  Story  of  Helen 
Keller’s  Great  Teacher,  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  by  Lorena  A.  Hickok.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead,  1961.  A  biography  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  which  provides  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  both  of  her  not  too  pleasant  childhood 
and  her  later  life  with  Helen  Keller.  There 
are  many  excerpts  from  letters  and  books. 
This  book  recommended  for  young  people 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


If  we  were  to  look  at  the  natural  history  of  an  attitude,  any  attitude,  and 
if  we  were  to  look  long  enough,  we  might  observe  some  common  phases  and 
sequences.  The  attitude  develops  within  a  certain  kind  of  individual  who  is 
exposed  to  certain  experiences.  As  it  develops,  the  attitude  may  take  on  a 
structure,  for  the  beliefs  and  evaluations  embodied  in  the  attitude  become 
organized  in  certain  ways.  Also  the  attitude  need  not  be  temporally  static. 
There  are  certain  events  that  produce  attitudinal  shifts  and  changes  in  time. 
And  finally  the  attitude  itself  may  occasion  new  behaviors  and  new  orientations 
both  within  the  individuals  having  the  attitude  and  within  the  individuals 

toward  whom  the  attitude  is  manifested. 
If  we  study  attitudes,  it  may  become  useful  to  break  into  such  sequences 
of  events,  isolate  them  as  it  were,  and  reduce  them  to  “problems.”  With 
further  study,  the  problems  become  reduced  to  variables  and  to  relationships 
among  variables.  If  we  become  really  empirical,  the  variables  become  defined 
by,  or  at  least  coordinated  to  observable  test  procedures.  The  products  of 
the  latter  are  eventually  analyzed  statistically 


to  yield  information  about  the  natural  history 

of  attitudes. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  problems  with 
reference  to  attitudes  toward  blindness.  Four 
problems  suggest  themselves: 
First,  there  is  the  problem  of  attitude 
structure.  How  are  these  attitudes  to  be 
described  or  defined?  Is  there,  for  example, 
a  unitary  tendency  toward  or  away  from 
blind  people  or  is  there  rather  a  set  of  such 
tendencies  such  that  an  individual  may  be 
favorable  with  respect  to  one  attitudinal 
component,  unfavorable  with  respect  to  a 
second,  and  neutral  with  respect  to  a  third? 
Second,  there  is  the  question  of  attitude 
development.  What  determining  conditions 
foster  or  retard  the  growth  of  these  attitudes? 
Do  the  individual’s  demographic,  social  and 
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personality  characteristics  make  a  difference 
in  the  intensity  with  which  attitudes  toward 

blindness  are  held? 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  attitude 
change.  What  sort  of  experiences,  what  kind 
of  information  or  knowledge  about  blindness 
is  conducive  to  attitudinal  shifts  and  what 
kinds  of  individuals  are  most  and  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  impact  of  such  events? 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  question  of  attitude  function  is  important.  What 
effects  do  these  attitudes  have  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  person  him¬ 
self?  Do  they  affect  his  self-concept,  his  own  attitude  toward  sighted  people, 
and  the  degree  to  which  he  attains  some  measure  of  personal  independence 

in  his  economic  or  daily  activities? 


In  an  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these  questions,  we  have  studied  a  number 
of  sighted  groups.  These  include  graduate  social  work  students,  a  college 
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group,  a  large  sample  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  a  community  center  group,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  of  a  wider  range  from  middle 
and  low  income  housing  projects.  We 
have  also  analyzed  data  gleaned  from  a 
random  sample  of  500  blind  individuals, 
so  that  the  total  studied  with  reference 
to  the  above  problems  numbers  around 
3,800. 

Our  research  design  has  incorporated 
both  experimental  and  survey  procedures 
— survey  with  respect  to  the  assessment 
of  attitudinal  components  and  experimental 
with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  attitudi¬ 
nal  change  in  these  components. 

Attitude  Structure 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  attitude 
structure,  we  have  found  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  independence  among  certain 
attitudinal  components.  To  take  an  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  blindness  and  the  evaluation  of 
blind  people.  Social  work  students,  for 
example,  may  rate  blindness  as  more  se¬ 
vere  than  other  physical  handicaps,  but 
will  not  rate  blind  people  more  severely 
maladjusted  than  otherwise  physically 
handicapped  people.  The  image  of  blind¬ 
ness  held  by  many  people  is  more  severe 
than  the  image  they  have  of  blind  people, 
probably  because  blindness  has  more  per¬ 
sonalized  connotations.  Take  these  figures 
derived  from  a  study  of  2,400  high  school 
students.  Twenty-four  per  cent  agree  that 
“blind  persons  tend  to  be  more  unhappy 
than  other  physically  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.”  However,  55  per  cent  agree  that 
“of  all  physical  handicaps,  blindness  would 
make  me  most  unhappy.”  Now  if  blind¬ 
ness  becomes  personalized,  it  seems  to  be- 

This  paper  is  based  on  a  research  project  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  ( Project 
No.  RD  346)  and  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  The  paper  was  presented  at  the  Mobility 
Research  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  held  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  October  1,  1961.  The  data  col¬ 
lection  and  most  of  the  analysis  were  completed  when 
the  writers  were  at  the  Research  Center  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University. 

At  present  Dr.  Whiteman  is  on  the  staff  of  New 
]  ork  Medical  College  and  Dr.  Eukoff  is  associate 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


come  even  more  devastating,  for  71  per 
cent  agree  that  “I  imagine  that  suddenly 
becoming  blind  would  be  more  frightening 
than  becoming  suddenly  handicapped  in 
any  other  way.”  Note  how  the  percentages 
shift  from  24  to  71  per  cent  depending 
upon  whether  the  referent  is  blind  people 
or  blindness,  or  personalized  blindness. 

The  component  approach  throws  some 
light  on  the  conditions  under  which  one 
obtains  individual  consistency  with  respect 
to  relationships  between  attitudes  toward 
blindness  and  toward  physical  handicaps. 
If  we  were  to  ask  the  question  of  whether 
one’s  attitude  toward  blindness  is  predict¬ 
able  from  his  attitude  toward  physical 
handicaps,  the  answer  is,  “It  depends.”  If 
the  prediction  is  from  one  attitudinal  com¬ 
ponent  regarding  physical  handicap  to  the 
same  attitudinal  component  regarding 
blindness,  the  relationship  is  fair.  However 
if  one  attempts  to  predict  from  an  attitu¬ 
dinal  component  regarding  physical  han¬ 
dicap  to  a  different  attitudinal  component 
dealing  with  blindness,  prediction  falters. 
Let  us  make  this  more  concrete. 

Take  two  analogous  items  dealing  with 
a  particular  component,  say  the  evaluation 
of  disability.  Suppose  one  item  deals  with 
physical  handicap,  for  example  “Physical 
handicap  cuts  people  off  from  most  worth¬ 
while  experiences,”  and  its  analogous  item 
deals  with  blindness,  “Blindness  cuts  peo¬ 
ple  off  from  most  worthwhile  experiences.” 
Take  another  two  analogous  items  dealing 
with  a  second  component.  Suppose  these 
two  focus  on  the  perceived  characteristics 
of  disabled  people  rather  than  upon  the 
disability  per  se,  for  example,  “Some  say 
it  is  natural  for  physically  handicapped 
persons  (or  blind  persons)  to  feel  sorry 
for  themselves.  Of  physically  handicapped 
persons  (or  blind  persons),  I  would  imag¬ 
ine  this  is  true  for  (select  one) — all  or 
practically  all,  many,  a  moderate  amount, 
few,  or  none  or  practically  none.” 

The  relationship  between  components, 
even  though  within  a  given  disability,  is 
poor.  Thus  the  correlation  between  items 
dealing  with  the  evaluation  of  physical 
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handicap  and  the  evaluation  of  physically 
handicapped  people  is  only  .13  while  the 
two  items  referring  to  blindness  and  blind 
people  correlate  .22.  However  the  relation¬ 
ship  within  components  is  appreciably  bet¬ 
ter  even  though  the  responses  are  to  dif¬ 
ferent  disabilities.  Thus  the  two  items 
referring  to  blindness  and  physical  handi¬ 
cap  and  their  effect  on  most  worthwhile 
experiences  correlate  .53  while  the  two 
items  referring  to  the  sorrowful  character¬ 
istics  of  blind  and  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  people  correlate  .61.  Similar  con¬ 
siderations  obtain  when  the  components 
deal  with  pity  towards  blind  people,  or 
with  readiness  for  interaction  with  them. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  component 
approach  involves  the  relationship  between 
the  perceived  attributes  of  blind  people 
and  the  readiness  for  interaction  with  blind 
people.  In  our  college  samples  for  example, 
we  find  that  seeing  blind  people  as  person¬ 
ally  unhappy  is  conducive  to  an  expressed 
unwillingness  for  personal  interaction  with 
blind  people,  but  not  to  an  expressed  dis¬ 
inclination  for  blind  people’s  participation 
in  integrated  community  settings.  This 
finding  suggests  distinctions  between  read¬ 
iness  for  personal  contact  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple  and  readiness  for  the  more  impersonal 
association  with  them.  In  our  high  school 
population  a  social  distance  scale  throws 
some  light  on  this  point.  Thus  the  idea 
of  having  a  blind  person  as  a  fellow  club 
member  finds  8  per  cent  of  the  group 
responding  “probably  wouldn’t  like  it"  or 
“wouldn’t  like  it  at  all”  but  when  the  idea 
of  dating  a  blind  person  is  presented,  62 
per  cent  don’t  care  for  the  idea. 

Attitude  Development 

The  component  approach  is  also  help¬ 
ful  in  clarifying  questions  of  attitudinal 
development,  since  it  raises  the  question 
of  whether  two  attitudinal  components 
may  have  different  etiologies.  In  our  study 
of  109  residents  of  middle  and  low  income 
housing  projects,  an  analysis  of  items  deal¬ 
ing  with  attitudes  toward  blindness  re¬ 
vealed  four  clusters.  The  first,  called  “eval¬ 


uation  of  blindness,”  dealt  with  tendencies 
to  see  blindness  as  uniquely  frustrating 
among  physical  handicaps  and  included 
such  items  as  “Blindness  cuts  people  off 
from  most  worthwhile  experiences,”  or  “I 
feel  more  sympathy  for  persons  who  are 
blind  than  for  any  other  physical  handi¬ 
cap.”  A  second  cluster,  called  “emotional 
traits,”  differentiated  individuals  according 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  perceived  blind 
people  as  unhappy  or  maladjusted.  Items 
dealt  with  the  degree  to  which  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  perceived  to  feel  sorry  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  feel  touchy  about  their  blindness, 
or  to  have  unique  emotional  experiences. 
A  third  cluster,  called  “positive  stereo¬ 
type,”  focussed  on  the  degree  to  which 
blind  people  were  viewed  as  possessing 
special  abilities  or  gifts.  Thus  individuals 
scoring  high  on  Positive  Stereotype  tend 
to  believe  that  the  blind  have  unusual 
musical  gifts,  or  that  You  can  t  keep 
anything  secret  from  a  blind  person  in  the 
same  room,”  or  that  Blind  people  can 
get  around  without  help  because  they  are 
gifted  with  unusual  abilities.” 

A  final  cluster,  “protective  interaction,” 
dealt  with  tendencies  toward  adopting  a 
protectively  segregated  pattern  of  com¬ 
munity  activities  for  blind  people,  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  espousal  of  sheltered  workshops 
or  of  segregated  community  programs  as 
solutions  for  employment  or  leisure-time 
problems  of  blind  people. 

What  is  interesting  is  the  differential  pat¬ 
tern  of  relationships  exhibited  by  these 
four  scales  to  more  general  personality 
and  attitudinal  scales.  For  example,  there 
are  three  independent  personality  measures 
which  are  related  to  a  severely  unfavor¬ 
able  evaluation  of  blindness.  People  who 
perceive  ambiguous  and  schematically 
drawn  faces  as  angry  rather  than  friendly 
tend  to  have  an  unfavorable  evaluation  of 
blindness.  Also  people  who  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  taking  relatively  little  pleasure  in 
close  contact  with  others,  i.e.,  in  doing 
small  favors  for  others,  in  relating  things 
to  others,  in  receiving  encouragement  from 
others — these  too  are  people  whose  eval- 
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which  the  respondent  is  critical  of  sighted 
people’s  orientations  and  behaviors  toward 
the  blind.  Finally,  a  role  index  was  con¬ 
structed  to  differentiate  the  respondents 
according  to  the  independence  of  their  ad¬ 
justment  in  various  life  areas,  e.g.,  em¬ 
ployment,  travel,  personal  skills. 

The  relationships  exhibited  between  the 
blind  respondent’s  evaluation  of  blindness 
and  phases  of  his  adjustment,  as  assessed 
by  the  self-evaluation  index,  by  the  index 
of  critical  attitudes,  and  by  the  role  index 
do  conform  to  theoretical  expectations. 
Thus  the  blind  respondent  with  an  un¬ 
favorable  evaluation  of  blindness  has  a 
generally  low  self-concept,  displays  rela¬ 
tively  little  critical  attitude  toward  the 
sighted,  and  tends  to  adopt  a  more  de¬ 
pendent  mode  of  adjustment.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  further  analyses  in  this  area  to  control 


for  extraneous  variables  and  to  test  the 
cogency  of  this  explanatory  schema. 

Summary 

By  way  of  summary — this  paper  has 
been  concerned  with  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  public  attitudes  toward 
blindness.  A  major  emphasis  has  been 
upon  attitudinal  components — upon  their 
description,  their  mediation  by  different 
personal  values,  and  their  differential  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  methods  of  attitude  change.  A 
second  emphasis  has  been  upon  tracing 
through  the  workings  of  such  introjected 
attitudes  upon  the  self-concept  of  the 
blind  person,  upon  his  own  attitudes 
toward  the  sighted,  and  upon  the  degree 
to  which  he  has  obtained  independence  in 
his  mode  of  travel,  in  his  work,  and  in 
daily  activities. 
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Mrs.  Kahlert  is  chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Program  Development ,  Illinois 
Public  Aid  Commission. 


In  1960  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  asked  the  fifty  states  to  provide 
its  Medical  Care  Committee  with  information  relating  to  selected  medical  aspects  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind.  The  Committee  had  noted  that  during  the  past  ten  years  little  national 
attention  has  been  paid  to  problems  relating  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  e\e 
condition  in  AB  recipients.  Most  of  the  recent  interest  in  health  problems  in  the  cate¬ 
gorical  assistance  programs  has  been  concentrated  by  federal,  state  and  local  public 
assistance  agencies  on  the  problems  of  general  medical  care:  how  best  to  secure  it  and 
how  to  pay  for  it. 

This  study  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  s  Medical  C  are  C  ommittee 
constitutes  a  start  in  examining  what  the  states  are  doing  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients. 
The  Committee  was  much  impressed  with  the  volume  of  information  supplied  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  questions  presented.  This  data,  however,  came  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
ments  on  the  questions.  It  represents  a  mass  of  interesting,  often  detailed  information 
but  does  not  necessarily  lend  itself  to  tabulation  or  statistical  analysis. 

Below  are  the  questions  sent  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  to  the 

states : 

In  1950,  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  amended  to  require 

that  an  applicant  for  AB  be  given  his 
choice,  in  making  arrangements  for  an 


MEDICAL 

ASPECTS 


examination  to  determine  blindness,  be¬ 
tween  an  optometrist  and  a  physician 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

1 )  To  what  extent  do  applicants  choose 
to  be  examined  by  optometrists?  In  your 
opinion,  is  the  availability  in  the  com¬ 
munity  (or  the  reverse)  of  a  physician 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye  a  factor  in 
this  choice?  Do  transportation  problems 
enter  into  it? 


The  Association  and  the  Medical  Care  Committee 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  a 
grant  of  funds  which  made  it  possible  to  obtain _  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Kahlert  in  the  analysis  of 
this  data  and  preparation  of  this  report  Data  for  the 
report  was  collected  by  Pearl  Bicrman,  formerly  with 
the  Association,  now  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 
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2)  Does  your  supervising  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  find  optometric  examinations  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  determining  blindness?  To  what 
extent  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  request 
a  second  eye  examination  by  a  doctor  of 
medicine  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye? 

3)  When  an  appeal  is  filed,  is  an  exam¬ 
ination  by  an  optometrist  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  blindness? 

Organizational  Relationships 

The  Committee’s  discussion  indicated 
that,  at  least  in  the  states  represented  at 
the  meeting,  there  was  frequently  no  offi¬ 
cial  organizational  relationship  between  the 
state  agency’s  medical  director  or  consul¬ 
tant  and  the  state  supervising  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist. 

1)  Does  your  organizational  structure 
provide  for  such  relationships?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  supervising  ophthalmologist 
a  member  of  your  medical  care  unit  staff? 

2)  If  there  is  no  such  official  relation¬ 
ship,  to  what  extent  do  these  two  medical 
staff  members  consult  with  each  other? 

3)  Who  has  responsibility  for  follow-up 
on  recommendations  for  corrective  eye 
surgery  or  other  eye  treatment? 

All  but  two  states  responded  to  the 
questionnaire,  most  of  them  replying  in 
considerable  detail  to  the  questions  asked 
and  adding  comments  on  other  aspects  of 
their  AB  programs.  In  spite  of  the  sizable 
amount  of  material  received,  there  are 
large  gaps  in  the  picture  of  eye  care  and 
other  services  to  AB  applicants  and  re¬ 
cipients  which  leave  room  for  interesting 
conjecture.  Replies  to  the  first  group  of 
questions  relating  to  eye  examinations 
were,  in  general,  more  specific  than  those 
to  the  second  group  dealing  with  admin¬ 
istrative  relationships. 

Determination  of  Blindness 

It  is  evident  from  this  material  that  the 
federal  requirement  of  determination  of 
the  level  of  visual  acuity  is  met — but  with 
what  over-all  accuracy  may  be  questioned. 
Many  of  the  states  reported  that  most  AB 
applicants  are  examined  by  ophthalmolo¬ 


gists  rather  than  by  optometrists.  Several 
states  mentioned  that  applicants  tended  to 
consult  ophthalmologists  because  they  had 
been  to  them  before  for  treatment;  never 
gave  up  hope  that  something  might  be 
done  to  cure  their  blindness;  or  knew  from 
their  organizations  for  the  blind  that  an 
examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  was  required  for  serv¬ 
ice  by  vocational  rehabilitation  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  service  programs.  One  state  com¬ 
mented  that  it  was  concerned  only  with 
“the  mere  fact  of  blindness.” 

A  number  of  the  states  reviewed  their 
files  for  various  periods  of  time  to  report 
actual  experience  on  the  extent  to  which 
AB  applicants  choose  optometrists.  Nine 
states  reported  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
if  any  at  all,  requested  examination  by 
optometrists;  an  additional  fifteen  reported 
not  more  than  25  per  cent;  five  reported 
between  25  and  50  per  cent;  seven  reported 
more  than  50  per  cent;  and  the  rest  did 
not  give  information  specific  enough  to 
be  tallied. 

The  question  of  availability  of  ophthal- 
mological  services  and  travel  as  a  problem 
in  securing  examinations  by  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  was  not  considered  serious  by  most 
states.  Only  ten  states  mentioned  this  as  a 
problem  and  of  these,  two  found  it  so  in 
limited  areas  only.  Several  commented  that 
they  paid  transportation  when  necessary  so 
that  it  was  only  a  problem,  as  one  put  it, 
when  it  involved  “an  aggressive  optome¬ 
trist”  or,  as  another  mentioned,  “an  ag¬ 
gressive  applicant.” 

Generally  speaking,  the  states  seemed 
to  consider  examinations  by  optometrists 
adequate  for  determination  of  visual  eli¬ 
gibility  for  AB,  although  many  mentioned 
that  they  require  a  second  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist  immediately  or  within 
a  six-month  period  to  determine  diagnosis, 
pathology  and  need  for  treatment.  A  num¬ 
ber  reported  that  since  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  service  programs  for  blind  persons 
require  examinations  by  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  these  might  as  well  be  obtained  in 
the  first  place  for  AB.  Several  reported  that 
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optometrists  often  recommended  examina¬ 
tions  by  physicians  skilled  in  the  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  that  this  was  their  reason 
for  arranging  re-examinations.  Only  four 
states  mentioned  that  a  re-examination  is 
rarely  requested  by  the  supervising  oph¬ 
thalmologist.  One  stated  it  was  never  re¬ 
quested  for  AB  but  was  necessary  if  serv¬ 
ices  from  other  programs  were  considered. 
Examination  reports  by  optometrists  were 
accepted  without  question  or  further  re¬ 
view  by  only  two  states. 

Twenty-four  states  had  never  had  an  ap¬ 
peal  relating  to  the  eligibility  factor  of 
blindness.  Many  of  these,  along  with  most 
of  the  others,  commented  that  they  would 
probably  require  an  examination  by  an 
ophthalmologist  if  the  occasion  arose;  that 
it  would  be  up  to  the  supervising  ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  decide;  or  that  in  the  event  of 
an  appeal  they  would  attempt  to  secure  all 
available  medical  information. 

In  reviewing  the  states’  answers  to  this 
first  section  of  the  questionnaire  on  the 
use  of  an  optometrist  in  determining  eli¬ 
gibility  for  AB,  it  appears  that  ophthal¬ 
mologists  are  generally  available;  many 
caseworkers  tend  to  steer  applicants  to 
them  if  the  applicant  has  no  choice;  op¬ 
tometrists  frequently  refer  applicants  ex¬ 
amined  by  them  for  further  medical  ex¬ 
amination;  and  in  the  event  of  an  appeal, 
the  majority  of  states  would  request  an 
ophthalmological  examination  if  one  is  not 
available.  However,  at  least  seven  states 
rarely  go  beyond  an  optometric  examina¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  appears  from  the  states’ 
replies  that  there  is  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  legal  requirement  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  blindness  for  AB  applicants  is 
met  in  all  states.  Many  cases  of  reported 
low  visual  acuity  are  known  to  need  sup¬ 
porting  clinical  findings  to  determine 
whether  reported  visual  acuity  is  consistent 
with  the  eye  condition.  Optometrists  are 
not  licensed  to  do  more  than  measure  vis¬ 
ual  acuity.  One  wonders,  therefore,  in 
those  states  where  few  or  no  ophthalmo¬ 
logical  examinations  are  done,  how  ac¬ 
curately  the  legal  requirement  of  blindness 


has  been  determined  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

(In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
look  back  at  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  in  May,  1950  when  it 
was  considering  H.R.  6000,  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Amendment  of  1950.  This  bill  re¬ 
vised  the  state  plan  requirement  for  AB — 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act — by 
adding:  “A  state  plan  for  AB  must  pro¬ 
vide  that,  in  determining  whether  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  blind  there  shall  be  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  physician  skilled  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever 
the  individual  may  select.”  The  Senate 
Committee,  however,  made  it  clear  in  its 
report  that  its  intent  was  that  the  eye 
examination  for  eligibility  purposes  be 
done  by  a  physician  but  that  it  be  manda¬ 
tory  that  the  states  permit  the  recipient 
to  have  eye  care  either  from  an  optome¬ 
trist  or  physician.  There  were  unsuccessful 
efforts  by  interested  persons  in  1950  to 
convince  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
that  his  language  would  not  achieve  this 
objective.) 

Administrative  Relationships 

Inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  state 
agency’s  structure  provides  for  an  official 
organizational  relationship  between  the 
agency’s  medical  director  or  consultant  and 
the  supervising  ophthalmologist  brought 
out  a  great  deal  of  interesting  comment  but 
little  specific  information  on  how  staff 
organization  is  directed  toward  meeting 
the  medical,  social  and  vocation  needs  of  the 
AB  recipient.  Even  though  the  bulk  of  the 
states  report  no  official  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  two  medical  staff  members,  in 
a  number  of  instances  there  appears  to  be 
a  degree  of  a  working  arrangement.  No 
difference  in  degrees  of  effectiveness  of 
relationship  could  be  determined  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  in  those  twenty-one  states  where  the 
state  assistance  agencies  also  administer 
services  to  blind  persons  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  blind  persons.  This  ap¬ 
pears  equally  true  in  states  where  AB  and 
other  programs  serving  blind  persons  are 
combined  in  a  separate  specialized  agency. 
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Nine  states  reported  that  their  structure 
does  provide  for  a  relationship  between 
the  supervising  ophthalmologist  and  the 
state’s  medical  director  or  consultant. 
These  plans  varied  greatly.  A  very  small 
number  placed  the  supervising  ophthal¬ 
mologist  on  the  staff  of  the  medical  unit. 
Most  of  the  others  indicate  that  liaison 
is  maintained  by  another  staff  member 
such  as  a  medical  social  worker  or  public 
assistance  director. 

Thirty-five  states  reported  that  there 
was  no  organizational  relationship  between 
the  supervising  ophthalmologist  and  the 
head  of  the  medical  unit.  Of  this  group 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  at  least  ten  states 
where  this  is  unequivocally  true.  In  the 
rest  of  the  group  there  are  probably  all 
degrees  of  variations.  Based  only  on  the 
material  reported,  it  is  difficult  to  assess 
how  well  the  services  of  the  supervising 
ophthalmologist  are  used.  How  much  co¬ 


ordination  of  medical  staff  services  is 
achieved  through  a  medical  social  consul¬ 
tant  or  other  social  service  staff  members 
is  not  clear  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  questioned.  In  some 
instances  the  supervising  ophthalmologist 
for  AB  was  mentioned  as  being  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  connected  with  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  services  to  the  blind  pro¬ 
grams.  In  most  of  these  states  follow-up 
work  on  eye  treatment  was  also  done  by 
these  other  agencies.  Therefore,  there  may 
be  a  relationship  to  the  patient  even  though 
outside  the  AB  program. 

Provision  for  consultation  between  the 
head  of  the  medical  unit  and  the  super¬ 
vising  ophthalmologist  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  more  clearly  defined  than  the 
administrative  relationship.  A  number  of 
states  handle  the  review  of  the  eye  report 
for  determining  blindness  by  correspond¬ 
ence  and  never  see  or  hear  from  their  su- 


Summer  Conference  Calendar 

Date 

Organization 

Place 

May  27 — June  8 

National  Conference  on  Social  Wel¬ 
fare 

New  York  City: 
Statler-Hilton 

Hotel 

June  18-22 

International  Conference  on  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Blindness 

New  York  City: 
Barbizon-Plaza 

Hotel 

June  28 — July  2 

American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind 

Miami  Beach: 

Hotel  Deauville 

July  4-7 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Detroit:  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel 

July  8-13 

American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind 

Cleveland:  Pick- 
Carter  Hotel 

August  6-18 

International  Conference  of  Edu¬ 
cators  of  Blind  Youth 

Hannover,  West 
Germany: 

Lower  Saxony 

School  for  the 
Blind 

August  7-11 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

Philadelphia: 
Warwick  Hotel 
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pervising  ophthalmologist  except  to  get  a 
signature  on  an  eligibility  form.  Others 
report  that  the  medical  director  is  located 
in  one  city  and  the  supervising  ophthal¬ 
mologist  in  another  and  say  that  “they 
may  consult  or  confer  by  correspondence 
or  telephone.”  In  some  instances  the  super¬ 
vising  ophthalmologist  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Medical  Review  Board  and  sees  the 
other  physicians  at  periodic  meetings.  One 
state  provides  for  consultation  from  the 
supervising  ophthalmologist  if  the  local 
department  requests  it.  Others  say  that 
their  ADC  and  APTD  review  teams  are 
too  busy  ever  to  meet  with  the  supervising 
ophthalmologist.  Another  reported  that  it 
saw  no  need  for  consultation  of  any  kind 
although  it  added,  “We  may  be  unique.” 

The  picture  that  the  reports  gave  of  the 
method  of  follow-up  for  corrective  eye 
treatment  or  surgery  is  more  specific.  The 
end  result  again  leaves  much  to  wonder 
about.  In  the  majority  the  follow-up  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  department. 
However,  whether  or  not  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  gets  any  technical  help  with  this 
job  and  who  provides  the  help  is  another 
question.  To  be  specific,  thirty-two  of  the 
reports  call  for  the  local  department  to 
handle  the  follow-up  on  the  supervising 
ophthalmologist’s  recommendation.  Two 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  applicant’s 
physician.  Eight  assigned  this  responsibility 
to  another  agency  or  division  giving  spe¬ 
cific  services  to  the  blind,  and  the  plans 
of  the  others  are  not  clear. 

In  those  eight  states  where  the  local 
department  does  not,  according  to  the 
reports,  have  responsibility  for  follow-up 
this  responsibility  frequently  rests  with  the 
state  program  of  services  to  blind  persons. 
This  usually  seems  to  include  some  or  all 
forms  of  medical  care  indicated  in 
the  supervising  ophthalmologist’s  report 
(which  is  made  available),  home  teaching, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  these.  In  at  least  some  of  these, 
the  manner  in  which  special  services  work 
with  and  through  the  local  department 
presents  a  confused  picture. 
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The  reported  data  on  who  does  the 
eye  examination,  how  it  is  evaluated,  how 
the  recommendations  of  the  supervising 
ophthalmologist  are  transmitted  and  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  program  for  services  to  the 
AB  applicant  or  recipient,  and  who  follows 
up  on  the  supervising  ophthalmologist's 
recommendations,  raise  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  for  conjecture.  Again  it  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  these  reports  from  the  forty- 
eight  states  responding  to  the  questionnaire 
were  made  in  reference  to  certain  ques¬ 
tions.  The  way  they  answered  these  and 
the  other  comments  or  explanations  which 
they  made  seems,  however,  to  open  the  way 
to  more  questions  or  speculation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  and  suggestions  do  not 
represent  official  policy  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  but  it  is  hoped 
they  will  encourage  the  states  to  review 
pertinent  aspects  of  their  Aid  to  the  Blind 
and  medical  care  programs. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  foregoing 
information,  the  purpose  of  the  AB  pro¬ 
gram  should  first  be  considered.  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  AB  program  is  to  enable 
“each  state  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
...  to  needy  individuals  who  are  blind 
and  ...  to  help  such  individuals  attain 
self-support  or  self-care.”  In  spite  of  this 
provision,  these  reports  seem  to  indicate 
that  only  in  three  or  four  states  does  the 
local  department  caseworker  have  real 
responsibility  for  more  than  simple  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  service 
in  the  assistance  programs,  should  not  the 
local  worker  be  expected  to  know  more 
about  an  individual  blind  person  and  his 
immediate  family  than  a  specialist  coming 
in  from  a  district  or  regional  office?  The 
worker  is  close  at  hand  to  counsel  with 
the  blind  person  and  prepare  him  and  his 
family  for  eye  surgery,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  or  home  teaching.  He  can  readily  be 
reached  by  telephone  to  answer  all  the 
questions  and  allay  the  fears  concerning 
a  new  experience.  He  can  be  given  the 
training  and  stimulation  necessary  to  help 
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him  meet  these  basic  social  service  needs. 
Given  such  training,  he  is  likely  to  be 
more  interested  in  his  job  and  more  likely 
to  stay  with  it  long  enough  to  become 
really  useful  to  the  client  and  the  agency. 
With  training  in  and  understanding  of 
blindness  and  services  needed  by  the  blind 
person,  he  is  better  able  to  make  meaning¬ 
ful  referrals  for  adjustment  services,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  or  medical  treatment. 

The  local  worker  cannot  achieve  this 
job  alone.  If  the  state  agency  is  to  help 
the  local  worker  provide  these  services  to 
the  AB  recipient  what  appears  to  be  the 
best  organizational  structure?  Would  not 
the  recipient  be  served  better  if  the  AB 
program  were  part  of  an  agency  also  serv¬ 
ing  all  public  assistance  recipients  and 
helping  all  local  staff  through  training, 
consultation  and  continuing  supervision? 
Why  not  have  a  comprehensive  medical 
care  program  which  includes  eye  exam¬ 
inations  and  corrective  treatment  as  in¬ 
dicated  rather  than  fragments  of  a  program 
scattered  here  and  there?  The  medical  care 
program,  whether  comprehensive  or  not, 
should  be  directed  by  a  person  trained  in 
the  health  field  and  capable  of  developing 
policy  and  coordinating  this  policy  with 
all  aspects  of  the  public  assistance  program, 
and  who  could  participate  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  other  aspects  of  state  level  policy 
which  touch  on  the  health  field,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  standards  of  assistance  relating  to 
nutrition,  therapeutic  diets,  or  payments 
for  medical  services.  A  qualified  director 
of  the  medical  unit  and  the  supervising 
ophthalmologist  would  then  cooperate  in 
developing  standards  for  eye  treatment 
services  for  all  recipients,  not  just  the 
blind.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  local  worker  can  more  ably  handle  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  person  if  they 
are  presented  as  a  part  of  a  program  for 
meeting  needs  of  all  recipients. 

These  questions  are  raised  and  sugges¬ 
tions  made  because  the  material  submitted 
by  the  states  appears  to  indicate  inadequate 
overall  direction  for  the  best  planning  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  AB  recipient.  Sam¬ 


ple  quotations  from  some  of  the  reports 
seem  to  highlight  this  opinion: 

“The  medical  unit  here  is  only  financial.” 

“The  supervising  ophthalmologist  gives 
consultation  on  any  eye  problem  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  county  department.” 

“Direct  consultation  between  the  two 
medical  staff  members  .  .  .  has  not  been 
frequent.  Other  members  of  the  staff  have 
been  responsible  for  efforts  to  coordinate 
the  medical  aspects  of  the  program  by  a 
liaison  process.  The  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  Eye  Health  Service  Program  has 
been  responsible  for  follow-up  for  recom¬ 
mendations  for  corrective  eye  surgery  or 
eye  treatment  for  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  clients  (including  Aid  to  the 
Blind  clients),  with  the  exception  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  clients  who  may 
require  treatment  .  .  .  are  followed  up  by 
the  vocational  counselor  responsible  for  all 
other  aspects  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
function.” 

“The  Services  for  the  Blind  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  provides 
better  social  service  and  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  services  for  the  blind.  All 
Blind  Aid  applicants  are  referred  by  the 
Division  to  the  Service  to  the  Blind  Sec¬ 
tion  and  copies  of  eye  examination  reports 
submitted  to  the  Division,  including  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  supervising  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist,  are  transmitted  to  the  Section.  All 
such  requests  are  followed  up  by  the  Sec¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  necessity  and  feasi¬ 
bility  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
other  services.  For  this  purpose,  an  exami¬ 
nation  by  an  ophthalmologist  would  always 
be  used.  In  carrying  out  this  program  there 
is  a  very  close  working  relationship  with 
the  county  welfare  departments.” 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
AB  recipients  can  best  be  served  through 
an  unfragmented  public  assistance  agency, 
providing  carefully  developed  policy  for 
both  the  general  needs  and  the  specific 
problems  of  its  clientele,  with  local  de¬ 
partments  equipped  to  expend  integrated 
effort  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  We  can 
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take  our  hats  off  to  all  the  states  for  the 
efforts  which  they  are  making  to  provide 
services  to  blind  persons  but  it  seems  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  look  a  bit  more  closely 


Research 

The  first  issue  of  a  Research  Bulletin 
has  been  issued  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  a  limited  number  of 
copies.  The  material  included  comprises 
original  manuscripts  as  well  as  previously 
published  articles  on  sociological,  psycho- 


at  what  it  is  that  they  really  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  Are  the  AB  recipients  best 
interests  being  served  or  is  administrative 
convenience  clouding  our  sights? 


Bulletin  I 

logical  and  technological  research  relating 
to  blindness.  The  purpose  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  to  inform  of  current  research  as 
well  as  to  stimulate  further  investigations. 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Foundation  at  $2.50  per  copy. 
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Mr.  Kirkland  is  group  work  supervisor 
at  Huntington  Family  Centers,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York.  This  article  was  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  speech  given  at  the  biannual 
Professional  Conference  on  the  Blind  Child 
and  the  Community — with  Emphasis  on 
Communications,  on  December  1,  1961,  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


In  accepting  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
you  today  on  the  subject  of  group  work  and  recre¬ 
ation  for  visually  handicapped  children,  I  pondered 
over  what  would  be  the  genesis  of  our  discussion. 
To  begin  by  addressing  myself  to  the  topic  of  this 
paper  would,  of  necessity,  presuppose  that  you 
have  either  already  gathered  and  critically  evalu¬ 
ated  all  available  information  about  group  work 
and  recreation  with  blind  children,  or  assumed 
such  background  material  irrelevant,  as  these  two 
social  media  involve  the  same  social  process  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  nature  of  the  clientele  served. 

Indeed,  for  many  years,  there  has  been  much 
emphasis  on  group  work  and  recreation  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  toward  the  social  adjustment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons.  However,  somehow  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  process  of  group  work  and  recreation 
has  been  the  often  hidden,  although  sometimes 
unwillingly  admitted  concept  that  blind  persons 
are  relaxed,  secure  and  free  to  participate  only 
in  the  social  environment  of  other  blind  persons. 
The  question  of  what  mutual  benefits  blind  and 
sighted  persons  might  gain  from  an  integrated 
venture,  is  one  of  recent  vintage — coming  hand 
in  hand  with  the  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of 
eventual  total  social  integration. 

When  a  blind  person  states  that  he  prefers  to 
be  alone,  or  feels  more  secure  in  the  company 
of  other  blind  persons,  what  is  he  actually  ex¬ 
pressing?  Is  he  giving  vent  to  his  true  belief, 
or  is  he  indulging  a  fear  growing  out  of  his 
habitual  isolation — a  fear  of  the  unknown,  a 
hesitancy  to  try  the  untried?  Or  is  he,  perhaps, 
simply  paraphrasing,  projecting  onto  himself,  our 
fears  and  insecurities,  exemplified  in  our  inability 
to  serve  him  in  the  same  manner  as  we  serve 
sighted  persons? 

The  real  question,  then,  is:  Are  blind  persons 
differentiated  into  groups  because  they  want  to 
be,  because  they  have  special  needs  which  can 
only  be  served  in  such  groups,  or  because  of  our 
lag  in  developing  techniques  to  serve  them  in  a 
sighted  setting? 

I  believe  that  all  persons  have  the  same  bio- 
psycho-social  needs  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
and  blindness  does  not  alter  or  change  those 
basic  needs.  I  believe  also,  as  I  know  we  all  do, 
that  if  the  basic  needs  of  children  are  met,  they 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  making  social  adjust¬ 
ments  in  later  life. 
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I  talk  about  the  basic  needs  of  children 
and  place  emphasis  on  them  primarily  for 
two  specific  reasons: 

1)  Children  are  my  special  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Most  of  my  professional  work  has 
been  centered  around  them. 

2)  The  impact  of  congenital  blindness 
or  blindness  in  the  early  years  of  the 
child's  life  has  far-reaching  consequences 
and  ramifications  later  in  the  child  s  adult 
life  if  he  is  not  helped  with  noticeable  per¬ 
sonality  and  emotional  problems  that  fre¬ 
quently  emerge  as  a  result  of  or  as  an  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness. 

In  consideration  of  group  involvement 
of  a  blind  child  or  children  in  a  group, 

I  would  recommend  that  the  group  be 
structured  with  specific  goals,  somewhat 
less  than  ten  in  number,  and  homogeneous 
in  terms  of  sex.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
age  groups  begin  at  about  five  years  of  age 
and  that  the  adult  group  leader  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  group  process  and 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior  and 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Doubtless  we  are  aware  that  in  working 
with  visually  handicapped  children  in  an 
integrated  group  work  and  recreational 
setting,  there  are  a  host  of  a  priori  factors: 

1 )  Environment — socio-economic,  cul¬ 
tural,  educational  experience,  peer  rela¬ 
tionships,  familial  relationships,  etc. 

2)  Age — chronological,  emotional  and 
physical  maturity. 

3)  Age  when  blindness  occurred — psy¬ 
cho-sexual  developmental  stage,  trauma 
experienced. 

4)  Attitude  towards  blindness — feeling 
of  being  different  from  and  less  than 
sighted  individuals  in  terms  of  self-worth. 

5)  Concomitant  handicaps — those  which 
impede  social  integration  of  blind  and 
sighted  children — family  interaction  is 
most  significant  in  enabling  the  child,  espe¬ 
cially  the  blind  child,  to  make  an  adequate 
social  adjustment. 

The  most  direct  impact  of  this  trauma 
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affects  those  blinded  early  in  life.  The  nur¬ 
turing  element  of  the  family  has  an  all- 
inspiring  or  all-defeating  component  in 
the  parent-child  relationship. 

The  reaction  of  the  family  to  the  birth 
and  presence  of  a  blind  child  in  its  midst 
runs  a  broad  gamut  of  response,  from  re¬ 
jection  and  non-emotional  acceptance  to 
overprotection  and  indulgence.  Overpro¬ 
tection  and  indulgence  seem  to  be  the 
more  common  reactions  to  handicapped 
children.  The  number  of  families  able  to 
grow  in  an  independent  way  within  the 
limits  of  their  handicap  is  in  the  minority. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  closely  related  to 
the  nature  of  our  culture.  The  highly  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  our  ethos,  working  in 
conjunction  with  close  identifications  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children,  typically  leads 
to  anxieties  about  the  birth  and  growth 
even  of  physically  normal  children.  The 
real  or  imagined  blight  cast  upon  the  social 
status  of  parents  bearing  an  imperfect 
child  magnifies  these  anxieties  enormously, 
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and  the  consequent  sense  of  inferiority 
may  be  intolerable.* 

As  you  know,  generally,  responses  made 
to  blind  children  differ  from  those  made  to 
sighted  children  in  the  family.  In  many 
instances  this  is  quite  understandable  but 
frequently  it  is  beyond  realistic  proportion. 
Consequently,  many  blind  children  remain 
apathetic  or  overgrown  infants  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  receive  insufficient  stimulation 
and  are  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
become  appropriately  socialized  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  years.  As  the  parent-child 
relationship  is  primary  to  all  other  social 
interaction,  the  importance  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  group 
work  and  recreation  cannot  be  viewed  as 
separate  entities  in  the  child’s  life.  The 
child's  total  life  must  be  understood  if  he 
is  to  receive  the  maximum  benefits  from 
these  services.  When  we  discuss  social 
services  with  the  blind,  the  need  for  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  development  has  a 
priority.  As  we  can  see,  the  techniques 
employed  in  working  with  blind  persons 
are  different  from  those  used  when 
working  with  other  service  units,  i.e., 
Scouts,  etc.  With  blind  children,  the  focus 
is  on  personality  adjustment  and  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  self  in  terms  of  what  the 
blind  individual  can  and  cannot  do.  In 
working  with  many  other  service  units,  the 
assumption  is  that  there  are  no  personality 
problems,  per  se,  in  depth. 

The  question  we  are  asking  ourselves 
today  is  how  can  we  make  better  use  of 
recreation  and  group  work  in  an  integrated 
setting?  I  think  the  reciprocal  exposure 
that  the  blind  and  sighted  children  have 

*  Lemert,  Edwin  M.,  Social  Pathology.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1951.  p.  119. 


into  each  others’  worlds,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  mature  adult  who  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  behavior  and  group  dy¬ 
namics,  is  a  realistic  step  toward  adjusting 
the  blind  child  to  a  sighted  world.  Under¬ 
standing  that  blind  children  have  special 
adjustment  problems,  we  conclude  that 
play  is  not  enough.  Play  must  have  pur¬ 
pose,  focus,  and  initiate  new  learning  ex¬ 
periences.  This  can  be  achieved  in  a 
structured  group  setting. 

Many  people  believe  that  blind  and 
sighted  children  should  be  separated  in 
groups.  I  support  this  idea  if  it  appears 
evident  that  the  blind  child  is  significantly 
handicapped  visually  plus.  I  do  not  think 
any  segregated  group  feels  more  secure 
alone,  be  it  physically,  socially,  or  cul¬ 
turally  segregated. 

The  goals  in  working  with  blind  persons 
are  to  integrate  the  individual,  within  his 
limitations,  into  the  larger  stream  of 
society.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  would 
be  impossible  if  the  individual  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  sighted 
individuals  in  some  meaningful  manner. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  somewhat 
less  than  realistic  to  serve  a  totally  blind 
clientele  while  setting  the  goal  of  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  sighted  community.  It  ap¬ 
pears  evident,  then,  that  whenever  possible 
blind  persons  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  participate  with  sighted  individuals  in 
play  as  well  as  in  therapeutic  activities. 
How  else  can  they  exercise  their  privilege 
to  test  their  limitations  and  potential 
among  sighted  individuals?  How  else  can 
they  learn  to  accept  their  limitations  and 
function  up  to  their  fullest  potential, 
while  realistically  evaluating  and  appraising 
their  self  worth  and  increasing  the  stature 
of  their  selfimage? 
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Hearing  plays  a  critical  role  in  the 
adjustment  of  blind  persons.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  orientation  and  mobility, 
participation  in  groups,  family  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  vocational  activities  can 
all  be  influenced  by  impaired  hearing. 
As  a  result,  social  and  vocational  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  blind  person  should  take 
hearing  acuity  into  account.  The  most 
obvious  technique  of  doing  this  would 
be  to  make  a  professional  evaluation 
of  hearing  an  integral  part  of  the  in¬ 
take  process.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  this  approach.  Today,  agencies  and 
schools  for  the  blind  almost  uniformly 
require  the  submission  of  ophthalmo- 
logical  reports  prior  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  for  helping  blind  indi¬ 
viduals.  Although  this  may  also  hold 
true  for  hearing  tests  in  the  future, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  current  prac¬ 
tice.  Consequently,  it  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  for  professional  workers  to  iden¬ 
tify  some  of  the  behaviors  suggesting 
a  need  for  further  exploration  of  the 
client’s  hearing. 

In  almost  all  cases,  one  or  more 


Dr.  Rusalem  is  Director  of  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  and  Research  at  the  Industrial  Horne  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miss  Schiller,  also 
with  the  IHB,  is  a  social  worker. 


interviews  are  conducted  as  part  of  the  intake 
process.  These  interviews  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  initiate  a  professional  relationship  with 
the  client,  to  gather  data  about  him,  and  to 
take  some  initial  steps  toward  serving  him. 
During  these  interviews,  merely  talking  to  a 
client  enables  the  sensitive  worker  to  make 
some  initial  rough  judgments  about  his  hearing, 
through  a  recognition  of  behaviors  suggesting 
possible  hearing  loss.  This  paper  concerns  some 
of  the  more  important  behavioral  clues  which 
may  suggest  a  need  for  a  professional  hearing 
evaluation.  These  clues  were  observed  in  the 
course  of  a  project,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  conducted  by  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  dealing  with  the 
development  of  approaches  to  assessing  and 
treating  the  hearing  problems  of  blind  persons. 
Reports  of  this  research  will  be  made  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  date. 

Prior  to  discussing  specifics,  some  general 
principles  should  be  discussed.  The  clues  which 
will  be  described  are  only  indicators,  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidences  of  hearing  loss.  They  cannot 
be  used  in  place  of  a  professional  hearing  eval¬ 
uation  conducted  by  audiological  and  otologi- 
cal  personnel.  However,  they  can  serve  as  bases 
for  referrals  for  such  examinations.  Further¬ 
more,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  clues 
described  below  suggest  a  possible  hearing  loss, 
they  may  also  result  from  such  other  factors 
as:  emotional  disturbance,  mental  retardation, 
brain  injury,  physical  illness,  and  distractabil- 
ity.  Even  though  a  portion  of  referrals  based  on 
these  indicators  may  fail  to  turn  up  a  signifi¬ 
cant  hearing  loss,  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  to 
refer  clients  for  hearing  tests  whenever  these 
interview  clues  are  apparent.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  indications  appear  in  combination 
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rather  than  as  isolated  diagnostic  symptoms. 

1)  Cupping  the  Ear.  Placing  the  hand 
around  or  near  the  ear  in  an  effort  to  maxi¬ 
mize  hearing  reception  has  often  been  the 
focus  of  humor  in  the  mass  media  of  com¬ 
munication.  Despite  this,  it  is  a  behavior 
mechanism  which  is  widely  used,  especially 
by  older  persons  who  are  experiencing  a 
significant  hearing  loss.  Cupping  of  the  ear 
usually  reflects  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  amplify  or  clarify  speech 
sound  in  the  environment,  and,  in  fact, 
does  help  to  some  degree. 

2)  Posture  of  Speech  Reception.  Some 
clients  with  hearing  problems  adopt  a  sit¬ 
ting  position  which  apparently  facilitates 
the  reception  of  the  spoken  word.  The 
most  common  postural  response  is  a  tilt  of 
the  head  toward  the  speaker,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  tenseness  of  the  body  as 
though  the  individual  is  straining  to  hear. 
This  postural  response,  in  time,  becomes 
incorporated  into  the  habit  pattern  of  the 
individual. 

3)  Intense  Facial  Expression.  The  hard- 
of-hearing  blind  person  may  adopt  a  listen¬ 
ing  position  which  is  marked  by  evidences 
of  muscular  tension  in  his  face.  He  may 
seem  to  be  straining  to  avoid  missing  the 
content  of  the  conversation.  In  counseling, 
he  may  seem  more  intent  upon  “catching 
every  word”  possible  than  upon  respond¬ 
ing  freely  and  spontaneously  to  the  inter¬ 
view  situation.  Among  partially  seeing 
clients,  this  manifestation  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  apparent  strain  to  bend 
forward  to  read  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

4)  Positioning.  The  preference  of  a  cli¬ 
ent  to  position  himself  close  to  the  worker 
may  be  the  resultant  of  a  hearing  problem. 
However,  it  may  merely  represent  the  need 
of  a  blind  person  to  establish  closer  physi¬ 
cal  relationships  with  another  person  in  the 
environment,  a  need  heightened  by  his  in¬ 
ability  to  see  that  person. 

5)  Request  for  Repetition.  During  any 
interview,  a  client  may  request  the  worker 
to  repeat  some  of  his  spoken  words.  Such  a 
request  may  grow  out  of  problems  other 


than  hearing  loss.  For  example,  the  client 
may  have  failed  to  understand  the  words 
of  the  worker,  or  he  may  be  using  this  as  a 
device  to  gain  time  to  formulate  his  own 
response.  However,  when  the  request  for 
repetition  is  made  a  number  of  times  in  an 
interview  and  is  observed  in  combination 
with  other  indicators,  the  presumption  of 
hearing  loss  becomes  increasingly  tenable. 

6)  Inappropriate  Response.  Inappropri¬ 
ate  client  responses  in  interviews  may 
spring  from  genuine  misunderstanding,  in¬ 
tellectual  deficit,  emotional  distress  or  lack 
of  attention.  However,  when  inappropriate 
responses  occur  with  some  frequency  in 
counseling  interviews  and  are  accompanied 
by  other  indicators,  the  possibility  of  hear¬ 
ing  loss  should  be  considered.  Another 
related  clue  may  be  the  client’s  attempt  to 
verbally  dominate  the  interview  in  an  effort 
to  retain  control  of  the  spoken  content,  not 
otherwise  possible  with  his  level  of  hearing. 

7)  Speech  Pattern.  In  a  hearing  loss  of 
long  duration,  there  may  be  concomitant 
changes  in  the  speech  pattern.  These 
changes  vary  from  person  to  person  but 
some  of  the  more  common  manifestations 
include:  atypical  inflection,  mispronunci¬ 
ations  other  than  those  common  in  the 
client's  culture  and  at  his  educational  level, 
and  a  tendency  to  speak  either  more  softly 
or  more  loudly  than  would  be  expected  in 
the  situation.  Naturally,  the  development 
of  variations  in  speech  patterns  can  be 
traced  to  causes  other  than  the  loss  of 
hearing.  As  a  result,  caution  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  accepting  this  as  a  conclusive 
indicator  of  hearing  loss.  However,  when 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  other  indi¬ 
cators,  changes  in  speech  pattern  become 
useful  in  supporting  a  hypothesis  of  hear¬ 
ing  impairment. 

8)  Social  Factors.  Social  factors  tend  to 
have  their  greatest  usefulness  as  confirmers 
rather  than  as  well-established  individual 
indicators.  One  of  the  most  common  social 
consequences  of  hearing  loss  among  blind 
persons  is  a  tapering  off,  and  finally,  cessa¬ 
tion  of  group  participation,  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  client  has  a  long  history  of 
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group  activity.  In  addition,  the  client  or  his 
family  may  note  that  he  has  recently  been 
turning  up  the  volume  of  the  radio,  talking 
book,  or  TV  set  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  client’s  family  tend  to  address 
him  in  loud  tones  and  with  some  effort  to 
enunciate  especially  clearly  for  him. 

Some  Identification  Techniques 

The  indicators  discussed  above  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  counseling  interviews  without  any 
special  diagnostic  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  worker.  During  the  course  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  the  client  may  tilt  his  head,  cup  his 
ear,  request  repetitions,  show  intense  facial 
expressions,  make  inappropriate  responses, 
reveal  changes  in  his  speech  pattern,  or 
acknowledge  the  avoidance  of  certain  types 
of  social  situations.  In  response  to  these 
symptoms,  the  worker  may  wish  to  explore 
the  hearing  area  more  fully.  Ordinarily, 
such  exploration  takes  place  after  a  good 
professional  relationship  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  client  and  after  he  has 
achieved  some  security  in  relation  to  the 
worker  and  the  agency.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  worker  may  introduce 
stimuli  into  the  interview  designed  to  elicit 
more  definite  materials  relating  to  possible 
hearing  loss.  Among  these  are: 

1)  Direct  Questions.  The  worker  may 
introduce  the  subject  of  hearing  loss,  at  an 
appropriate  point  in  the  relationship,  “Do 
you  have  any  trouble  with  your  hearing?” 
The  skill  of  the  worker  will  enable  him  to 
assess  the  meaning  of  the  client's  response. 
At  times,  the  client  may  feel  a  need  to 
minimize  the  loss,  declaring  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  him  are  mumbling  or  are  trying 
to  keep  things  from  him.  In  most  cases, 
where  a  real  hearing  loss  exists,  the  client 
has  been  found  to  have  had  an  awareness 
of  it  prior  to  the  worker’s  question.  His 
readiness  to  accept  this  awareness  and  to 
do  something  about  it  often  becomes  an 
important  focus  of  counseling. 

2)  Discussioti  of  Group  Activities.  The 
worker  may  channel  the  interview  toward 
a  discussion  of  the  client’s  pattern  of  social 


relationships.  For  example,  church  attend¬ 
ance  is  often  an  important  locus  of  a  cli¬ 
ent’s  activity  and,  because  of  its  group 
nature  and  the  poor  acoustics  of  some 
churches,  it  may  become  an  area  of  special 
difficulty  for  hard-of-hearing  blind  persons. 
In  the  same  way,  the  interviewer  may  ex¬ 
plore  group  recreation,  the  entertainment 
of  groups  of  visitors  in  the  home,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  affairs.  Withdrawal 
from  any  of  these  areas  for  reasons  not 
directly  related  to  blindness  may  provide 
evidence  of  hearing  loss. 

3)  Discussion  of  Changes  of  Interest. 
As  the  client  is  encouraged  to  discuss  his 
interests,  he  may  provide  data  indicating 
the  abandonment  of  interests  which  are 
difficult  to  pursue  with  a  hearing  loss.  For 
example,  after  a  long  history  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  shopping,  a  partially  seeing  client 
may  now  avoid  going  even  to  local  shops 
despite  the  fact  that  she  expresses  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  having  done  so  in  the  past. 

4)  Progressive  Voice  Lowering.  In  the 
interview,  the  worker  may  deliberately 
lower  his  voice  gradually,  noting  the  cli¬ 
ent's  response  to  the  decreased  volume  of 
sound.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
certain  types  of  hearing  loss  do  not  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  as  much  in  terms  of  re¬ 
quired  volume  of  sound  as  in  terms  of  the 
clarity  of  certain  speech  sounds. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

The  first  step  for  the  worker  is  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
possible  loss  to  the  client.  This  is  done 
through  direct  reference  to  the  loss  in  the 
interview,  encouraging  the  client  to  discuss 
his  feelings  about  it  and  his  interest  in  tak¬ 
ing  further  diagnostic  steps.  Three  types  of 
client  response  usually  emerge  from  such 
discussion:  the  client  may  confirm  the  loss 
but  reject  further  help;  he  may  deny  the 
loss  despite  evidence  suggesting  its  exist¬ 
ence;  or  he  may  confirm  the  loss  and  ex¬ 
press  a  readiness  for  help. 

If  the  client  confirms  the  loss  and  re¬ 
veals  a  readiness  for  help,  the  worker  dis¬ 
cusses  resources  with  him,  suggesting  that 
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help  may  be  obtained  from  medical  and 
audiological  aids.  The  possibilities  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  audiological  assistance  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  client’s  social  and 
vocational  goals.  Often,  it  is  suggested  that 
treatment  may  help  the  client  to  resume 
certain  desired  activities  and  may  free  him 
from  some  of  the  emotional  strain  he  is 
currently  feeling  about  his  hearing  prob¬ 
lems.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  available  com¬ 
munity  resources,  the  worker  may  refer 
the  client  to  an  otologist,  an  audiological 
center,  or  an  audiologist. 

If  the  client  confirms  the  hearing  loss, 
but  rejects  help,  the  worker  continues  to 
serve  him  in  the  hope  of  defining  the 
sources  of  client  resistance.  In  some  cases, 
the  lack  of  motivation  may  actually  be 
associated  with  a  social  situation  which 
makes  relatively  few  demands  upon  the 
individual.  In  such  instances,  where  the 
hearing  loss  seems  to  be  severe,  the  client 
may  be  helped  to  see  that,  because  of  the 
hearing  problem  he  may  be  unable  to  iden¬ 
tify  sources  of  danger  in  the  environment 
and  take  necessary  steps  to  cope  with 
them.  Some  clients  ultimately  accept  the 
safety  aspects  of  hearing  loss  and  move 
forward  on  that  basis  toward  further  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment. 

In  some  cases,  the  social  isolation  has 
been  a  long-standing  way  of  life  for  the 
client.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  hearing  loss  is  isolating  the 
individual  further  or  necessarily  impairing 
his  social  effectiveness,  little  may  be  done 
at  this  point  to  heighten  client  motivation. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  life  history  of 
the  individual  suggests  that  his  current 
social  withdrawal  can  be  traced,  in  large 
part,  to  the  hearing  loss,  the  worker  may 
attempt  to  help  through  identifying  areas 
of  client  activity  which  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  meaningful  to  him.  Such  areas  differ 
from  person  to  person  and  may  range  from 
a  need  to  participate  in  religious  observ¬ 
ance  to  a  need  for  occasional  casual  con¬ 
versation  with  strangers  on  the  street.  As 
counseling  proceeds,  the  client’s  purposes 
may  become  clearer.  He  may  express  an 


interest  in  closer  contacts  with  his  family, 
participation  in  golden  age  club  activities, 
and  resumption  of  social  relationships  with 
neighbors.  Each  of  these  may  be  used  as  a 
lever  through  which  client  motivation  can 
be  stimulated  for  obtaining  help  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  his  hearing. 

If,  despite  evidence  of  hearing  loss,  the 
client  still  denies  it,  the  denial  may  be  a 
function  of  some  deep-rooted  problem.  As 
a  result,  the  worker  moves  slowly,  provid¬ 
ing  long-term  counseling  designed  to  un¬ 
cover  the  sources  of  resistance.  As  this 
counseling  proceeds,  the  worker  helps  the 
client  obtain  other  services,  strengthening 
the  relationship  and  assisting  him  to  solve 
problems  which  may  be  adding  to  his  re¬ 
jection  of  hearing  service. 

The  family  can  be  crucial  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  constructive  offers  of 
assistance.  Among  older  persons,  espe¬ 
cially,  unsatisfying  family  relationships 
tend  to  limit  motivation  for  improved 
hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  warm,  ac¬ 
cepting  family  which  assigns  a  useful  and 
dignified  role  to  the  older  member  serves 
as  a  source  of  encouragement  for  the  client 
to  seek  out  hearing  service. 

Rejecting  families  tend  to  use  the  hear¬ 
ing  loss  to  impair  even  further  the  weak 
ties  they  already  have  with  the  client.  They 
will  often  complain  that  the  blind  person 
doesn’t  listen  or  that  “he  hears  what  he 
wants  to  hear.”  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  family  relation¬ 
ships,  the  counselor  can  assist  by  inter¬ 
preting  the  hearing  loss  to  key  family  mem¬ 
bers,  suggesting  concrete  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  make  things  easier  for  the 
client  and  less  tension-producing  for  the 
family.  In  certain  family  situations,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  affectional  ties  may  be  so  acute 
that  motivation  for  hearing  assistance  may 
have  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Thus,  the 
counselor  may  work  toward  expanding  the 
social  world  of  the  client. 

An  important  medium  through  which 
clients  may  be  helped  to  develop  broader 
social  relationships  is  that  of  recreational 
facilities.  This  can  start  with  specialized 
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recreational  programs  for  blind  persons 
and  extend  into  participation  in  community 
activities  such  as  golden  age  clubs.  When, 
for  one  or  another  reason,  the  client  lacks 
a  meaningful  social  relationship  and  can¬ 
not  participate  in  either  specialized  or  com¬ 
munity  recreational  activities,  he  may  need 
the  services  of  a  friendly  visitor.  Such  a 
visitor  may  have  inestimable  importance 
to  the  client  in  providing  him  with  at  least 
one  meaningful  social  contact.  Sometimes 
this  is  enough  to  provide  the  motivation 
for  facing  and  improving  his  hearing  per¬ 
formance. 

In  this  paper,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  detect  evidences  of 
hearing  loss  among  blind  persons  during 
regular  interviews.  Some  special  techniques 


were  suggested  for  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  hearing  loss  and  for  helping  the 
client  to  accept  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Although  the  professional  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  hearing  requires  skills  beyond 
those  of  the  social  caseworker  and  the 
counselor,  the  latter  professions  have  an 
essential  role  in  identifying  blind  individ¬ 
uals  who  may  need  help  with  hearing  prob¬ 
lems.  Furthermore,  they  play  a  critical 
part  in  assisting  the  client  to  recognize  the 
need  for  service,  to  accept  it,  and  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  it.  This  profes¬ 
sional  role  suggests  that  caseworkers  and 
counselors  must  be  trained  to  develop  an 
increasing  sensitivity  to  the  possible  hear¬ 
ing  problems  of  blind  persons  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  obtaining  help  with  such 
problems. 
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Health  Care  Proposal  Would 
Help  Many  Blind  Persons 

IVAN  A.  NESTINGEN 


Psychiatrists  advise  that  when  fears  be¬ 
set  us  we  should  quickly  do  something  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Fear  of  long  costly  illness 
is  very  real  for  most  aging  people;  perhaps 
more  so  for  those  who  are  blind.  One  way 
to  attack  this  particular  fear  is  to  get 
enacted  into  law  the  President’s  proposal 
for  health  care  under  social  security  (the 
King-Anderson  Bill  H.R.  4222). 

Persons  eligible  for  benefits  as  soon  as 
the  plan  is  put  into  effect  would  be  all 
those  who  are  over  sixty-five  who  are 
eligible  for  payments  under  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  laws.  Im¬ 
mediately  included  would  be  13,500  pres¬ 
ent  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  are 
known  to  be  also  covered  under  social 
security.  The  total  number  of  eligible 
blind  persons  would  probably  be  much 
greater  inasmuch  as  the  blind  population 
over  sixty-five  is  around  175,000. 

Briefly,  the  President’s  plan  would  in¬ 
clude  inpatient  hospital  services  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  ninety  days  for  each  illness; 
skilled  nursing  home  services  up  to  180 
days  after  transfer  from  a  hospital;  out¬ 
patient  hospital  diagnostic  services,  and 
up  to  240  visits  of  home  health  care.  The 
program  would  be  financed  by  a  social 
security  deduction  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  first  $5,200  (instead  of 
$4,800)  of  the  earnings  of  each  worker 
plus  a  similar  contribution  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  self-employed. 


The  hospital  care  of  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  older  people  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  medical  needs  of  our  nation.  Older 
people  have  the  lowest  incomes,  they  have 
the  highest  hospital  and  medical  costs  and 
their  ability  to  get  and  to  pay  for  private 
insurance  is  less  than  for  any  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population.  Something  needs 
to  be  done  to  help.  We  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  believe  that  the  social  security  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  soundest,  most  inclusive  and 
most  efficient  method.  It  establishes  a  pre¬ 
paid  form  of  health  insurance  to  cover 
the  major  part  of  the  costs  of  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  aged.  It  will  in  a  few  years 
cover  95  per  cent  of  the  aging  population, 
and  it  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  your 
choice  of  doctor  or  hospital. 

The  mail  being  received  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  indicates  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  the  country  agree  with  us. 
Congressional  support  for  the  bill  is  in¬ 
creasing.  It  could  well  become  law  before 
adjournment  if  the  Members  are  convinced 
their  constituents  want  it.  I  hope  you  who 
are  readers  of  this  journal  will  see  in  this 
Bill  some  relief  from  the  inevitable  fears 
of  illness  in  old  age.  Whatever  you  believe, 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  your 
District  are  always  interested  in  hearing 
from  you. 


Mr.  Nestingen  is  presently  serving  as  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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International  Congress  on 

technology  and 

blindness 


The  preparation  of  a  status  report  on  a 
subject  as  dynamic  and  as  moving  as  the 
day  by  day  progress  of  an  international 
congress  involving  some  120  speakers  and 
participants,  three  and  possibly  four  simul¬ 
taneous  sessions,  and  most  probably  three 
different  languages  poses  many  problems; 
but  the  preparation  of  such  a  report,  a  full 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  its  publication  date, 
involves  not  only  these  problems,  but  also 
the  need  to  be  at  least  slightly  clairvoyant. 
Or  perhaps  the  preferable  alternate  is  to 
be  somewhat  devious  and  thereby  report 
only  on  those  items  which  are  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  and  are  therefore  not  readily  sub¬ 
ject  to  change.  If  you  will  bear  this  in 
mind,  then  we  will  try  to  keep  you  in¬ 
formed  of  some  of  the  more  salient  facts 
and  statistics  concerning  the  International 
Congress  on  Technology  and  Blindness. 

In  this  report  we  will  discuss  some  of 
the  chairmen  and  speakers  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  forthcoming  Congress.  The 
project  staff  of  this  Congress  used,  as  one 
of  their  prime  considerations,  the  concept 
that  there  were  many  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial,  academic,  and  scientific  worlds 
who  were  already  working  on  the  same  or 
similar  problems  as  those  confronting  blind 
persons.  Therefore,  some  of  the  chairmen 
and  speakers  may  be  unfamiliar  to  readers 
of  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  but 
these  same  names  are  well  known  in  their 
own  particular  fields  of  endeavor. 

For  example,  the  Chairman  of  Panel  I — 
Man-Machine  Systems  is  Professor  Sam 


Mason  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  who  has  written  a  leading  text  on 
electronic  circuit  theory.  Professor  Mason 
has,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  extremely 
interested  in  the  problems  of  sensory  de¬ 
privation,  and  has  encouraged  many  of 
his  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  to 
explore  the  problems  of  reading  and 
traveling  for  blind  individuals.  He  has 
worked  very  closely  with  John  Dupress,  on 
the  Foundation  staff,  on  a  series  of  “Sen¬ 
sory  Research  Discussions”  held  monthly 
at  M.I.T.  which  have  explored  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  individual  in  adapting  to 
his  environment  and  to  the  prosthetic  de¬ 
vices  available  for  his  use. 

The  Chairman  of  Panel  III — Sound  Re¬ 
cording  and  Reproduction,  Dr.  Hermann 
Scherchen,  is  director  of  the  electro-  and 
psycho-acoustic  experimental  laboratories 
(Elektroakustisches  Experimentalstudio)  at 
Gravesano,  Switzerland,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  Gravesaner  Blatter,  an  Eng¬ 
lish/German  publication  carrying  reports 
not  only  of  experimental  work  from  these 
laboratories  but  also  of  articles  on  music 
and  esthetics.  His  public  renown  rests 
largely  on  his  international  reputation  as 
conductor  of  broad  musical  taste,  scope, 
and  repertoire. 

The  Chairman  of  Panel  II — Living  Sys¬ 
tems,  Section  III — Correlative  Research, 
Dr.  W.  Grey  Walter  of  the  Burden  Neuro¬ 
logical  Institute  in  Bristol,  England,  a 
world  famed  neurologist  and  electro-en- 
cephalographer,  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in 
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the  field  of  cybernetics  and  automatic  de¬ 
vices  which  have  simple  decision  making 
capabilities.  As  long  ago  as  1948,  he  built 
a  pair  of  electronically  operated  “tortoises” 
which  were  capable  of  seeking  their  own 
food  supply,  (in  this  case  either  light  or 
electricity) . 

Or,  Dr.  Bertil  Jacobson  of  the  Karolin- 
ska  Institutet  in  Stockholm,  Sweden  (who 
will  speak  on  mobility  and  mobility  de¬ 
vices),  is  one  of  that  new,  strange  breed  of 
scientists,  a  practitioner  in  the  field  of  med¬ 
ical  electronics,  who  has  received  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  medical  degree,  a  doctorate  in 
the  field  of  electrical  engineering.  Dr. 
Jacobson  has  designed,  developed,  and 
built  a  device  which  measures  the  physical 
properties  of  a  human  being  in  the  area 
to  be  subject  to  X-ray  treatment  and  then 
calculates  the  intensity  of  the  X-ray  treat¬ 
ment  required.  He  has  also  designed,  built, 
and  developed  a  small  signal  transmitting 
pellet  which,  when  swallowed,  will  emit  a 
signal  in  its  course  through  the  human  di¬ 
gestive  tract.  This  signal  can  be  received 
and  followed  by  a  tracer  unit  which  then 
calculates  the  speed  and  course  of  this 
pellet  during  the  patient's  digestive  process. 
Of  recent  date  Dr.  Jacobson  has  become 
interested  in  the  problem  of  travel  for  the 
blind  and  has  conducted  research  on  a 
mobility  device  using  the  existing  or  am¬ 
bient  light  in  the  vicinity  to  detect  obstacles 
and  barriers  in  the  path  of  the  blind 
traveler. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  scientists, 
doctors,  and  engineers  in  the  related  disci¬ 
plines  and  sciences  who  have  interests 
in  common  with  those  of  us  in  work  for 
blind  persons,  and  who  have  agreed  not 
only  to  participate  in  our  International 
Congress  but  to  make  available  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  resources  of  their  organizations 
for  the  future  benefit  of  research  in  the 
field  of  blindness. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  many  people 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  specifically  to 


the  problems  of  blindness  and  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  attendance;  such  as  the  members 
of  the  Technical  Subcommittee  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  namely  M.  Robert  Barnett  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
America,  John  C.  Colligan  of  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England, 
Charles  Hedkvist  of  De  Blindas  Forening 
in  Sweden,  Henri  Amblard  of  the  Union 
des  Aveugles  de  Guerre  in  France,  and 
Professor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl  of  the  Verein  der 
Blinden  Geistesarbeiter  in  Germany. 

Without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
project  staff  to  select  participants  in  this 
Congress  by  occupation,  geography,  or  field 
of  interest,  an  amazing  cross-section  of 
peoples,  places  and  things  has  been  real¬ 
ized.  For  example,  eleven  different  coun¬ 
tries,  at  least  twenty-eight  universities  and 
colleges,  better  than  thirty  states,  eight 
U.  S.  Governmental  agencies,  six  privately 
endowed  research  organizations,  and  more 
than  two  dozen  organizations  in  work  for 
the  blind  will  be  represented  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  believed  that  these  statistics  are 
interesting  not  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
numbers,  but  rather  from  that  of  indicating 
the  scope  of  this  undertaking. 

It  is,  within  the  time  and  space  allotted 
to  the  project  staff  in  this  report,  not 
possible  to  list  either  the  entire  program, 
the  entire  list  of  topics  to  be  covered,  or 
the  actual  participants  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  suggested  for  those  who  feel  they  can 
either  contribute  to  the  proceedings,  or 
benefit  measurably  by  attendance  at  the 
Congress,  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  be  contacted  for  more  details 
and  specific  data.  Inquiries  concerning  at¬ 
tendance  or  participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  on  Technology  and  Blind¬ 
ness,  to  be  held  at  the  Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  from  June  18 
through  June  22,  1962,  should  be  made  to 
N.  Charles  Holopigian  or  Leslie  L.  Clark 
of  the  project  staff. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Any  newcomer  to  this  field  might  well 
ask  why  there  should  be  such  a  marked 
schism  as  to  bring  about  two  national 
associations  of  people  engaged  in  services 
to  blind  persons — the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  We,  an  old  hand,  wonder  at  it  too. 

Granted  that  originally  and  through  a 
period  subsequently  one  might  have  been 
able  to  logically  justify  two  separate 
groups,  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
times  render  the  schism  illogical.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  two  associations  or  their  members 
actually  overlap  in  their  activities  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects,  for  example  in  study  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  braille  system,  in  library 
services,  in  recreation,  in  research,  in  so¬ 
cial  work  services.  The  two  associations 
compete  to  some  degree  for  members;  each 
carries  the  overhead  costs  of  individual 
headquarters,  with  individual  budgets  and 
boards  and  administrative  staffs,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  conventions,  annual  or  biennial. 

All  these  duplications  are  unnecessary, 
as  we  see  it,  and  worse,  services  are  less 
effective  than  they  could  be  if  the  efforts 
were  combined  under  one  overhead  repre¬ 
senting  all  services  to  blind  persons.  To 
regard  education  of  blind  youth  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  apart,  requiring  segregation  from  all 
other  services,  is  to  ignore  the  need  for 
integral  services  and  the  continuity  of  life 
from  birth  to  old  age.  Thus  it  seems  to  us 
an  unrealistic  and  unnecessary  cleavage 
in  the  ranks  of  our  single  field  of  work 
for  educators  of  blind  youth  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  other  workers  serving 
blind  persons  of  all  ages.  The  caseworker 
serving  blind  children  and  their  families, 
and  the  educator  equally  function  in  the 


interests  of  the  total  life  needs  of  the  blind 
child,  for  example.  There  is  need  for  each 
kind  of  service  to  reinforce  each  of  the 
others.  To  join  ranks  as  people  serving 
blind  persons  under  one  broad  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  would  facilitate  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

This  being  true,  educators  of  blind  youth 
would  be  expected  to  voice  the  concept  of 
the  identification  of  their  concerns  with 
the  concerns  of  those  providing  other 
services,  as  indeed  has  been  done.  One  of 
the  most  recent  expressions  of  this  was  by 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  at  the  the 
AAWB  convention  in  St.  Louis  last  sum¬ 
mer:  “.  .  .  childhood  and  adolescence  are 
both  considered  [in  the  United  States]  to  be 
integral  parts  of  life  and  not  merely  prepa¬ 
ration  for  adulthood,  and  .  .  .  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs  are  planned  accordingly." 
A  little  later  in  the  same  address  Dr. 
Waterhouse  said:  “Is  there  .  .  .  something 
unusual,  something  special,  about  the  blind 
citizen  which  distinguishes  him  from  one 
who  sees?”  Then  the  speaker  expressed  his 
view  that  there  are  differences  between  the 
two.  So  thinks  anyone  who  sees  a  need 
for  services  to  blind  persons  in  particular. 
From  this  we  may  at  least  infer  that,  to  re¬ 
peat,  advantages  would  ensue  from  a  more 
closely  knit  organizational  structure  incor¬ 
porating  all  services  to  blind  persons,  whose 
needs  are  special. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  has  been  so 
little  sentiment  within  the  two  associations 
for  unification,  in  consideration  of  the 
foregoing.  On  this  matter  the  writer  ex¬ 
presses  his  personal  views  as  editor,  with¬ 
out  implying  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
editor-in-chief  or  of  the  publisher. — H.M.L. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


This  month’s  Hindsight  column  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  New  Outlook 
readers  an  article  which  Mr.  Barnett  origi¬ 
nally  prepared  for  another  periodical  in  our 
field.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  February 
1962  issue  of  Listen,  published  by  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Boston.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  and  the  New  Outlook  will  welcome  the 
reactions  of  readers. — Ed. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT— 

A  SUPERMAN? 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
noteworthy,  developments  in  our  field  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  is  that  which  has  hap¬ 
pened  among  those  whose  primary  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  professional  concern  is 
the  small  fry — blind  and  visually  limited 
small  fry.  There's  a  bold  and  refreshing 
new  look  being  taken  among  them — and 
members  of  national  and  state  legislative 
bodies  are  going  to  be  asked  to  take  a  new 
look,  too. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  published  a  booklet  in  1960  that  was 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  study  of 
blind  children  in  New  York  State,  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  facilities  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  Regardless  of  its  merits  for  re¬ 
searchers  and  planners,  perhaps  the  most 
poignant  thing  about  it  was  its  title,  “A 
Blind  Child  is  Not  a  Statistic.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  our  purpose  in  this  piece  is  not  to 
view  blind  children  statistically,  but  rather 
to  appraise  what  has  been  happening  to 
their  part-time  custodians — the  educators. 

Probably  no  specialized  group  within 
our  specialized  field  of  work  with  blind 
people  has  been  battered  for  so  long  and 
so  unmercifully  as  those  concerned  with 
the  care  and  teaching  of  children.  Probably 
no  individual  within  the  total  organization 


of  a  custodial  teaching  environment  has 
come  in  for  so  much  attack  as  the  officer 
commonly  called  the  superintendent.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  key  to  the  proper  or  im¬ 
proper  functioning  of  the  program  and 
plant,  he,  like  the  chief  administrator  of 
any  organization,  has  had  to  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  a  myriad  of  other  individuals 
and  groups.  To  his  board  of  directors  or 
legislature  he  is  an  insatiable  seeker  after 
money;  to  the  parent  he  often  is  a  heart¬ 
less  disciplinarian;  to  the  teacher  and  staff 
person  he  is  a  tyrant;  to  the  child  he  often 
is  a  frightening  ogre  at  worst  and  a  prison 
warden  at  best.  In  the  face  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles  to  calm  reasoning,  he  must  attempt 
to  justify  his  expenditures  in  terms  of 
fundamental  education  and  decent  housing; 
convince  the  parent  to  rise  above  emo¬ 
tional  blocks  and  be  a  party  to  the  plan; 
encourage  his  faculty  to  follow  a  life  of 
devotion  to  good  professional  principles 
and  of  devotion  to  the  children  as  humans; 
inspire  respect  for  his  symbol  of  authority 
and  yet  know  that  a  child  smiles  when  his 
presence  is  known  and  that — discipline 
notwithstanding — he  provides  a  comfort¬ 
able  lap  to  dispel  momentary  loneliness. 
The  question  is — can  the  superintendent, 
or  any  other  person  in  leadership  position, 
also  be  a  progressive  educator? 

It  is  necessary  here  to  digress  into  sta¬ 
tistics.  Perspective  in  the  1960’s  demands 
that  we  note  that  approximately  one  half 
of  all  blind  children  enrolled  in  educational 
programs  in  the  United  States  are  not  the 
custodial  or  training  responsibility  of  a 
residential  school.  Therefore,  and  unlike 
commentaries  that  may  have  been  written 
a  generation  or  so  ago,  one  cannot  and 
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should  not  talk  about  educators  of  blind 
children  only  in  terms  of  individuals  called 
superintendents.  For  the  sake  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  it  is  definitely  proper  and 
relevant — because  the  real  weight  in  or¬ 
ganized  American  leadership  still  rests 
heavily  upon  the  superintendent — regard¬ 
less  of  whether  he  seeks  it  aggressively  or 
attempts  to  disclaim  it. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
organization  known  as  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was 
characterized  by  most  other  people  in  the 
field  as  an  association  dominated  politically 
and  philosophically  by  residential  school 
superintendents.  Somehow  this  seemed  to 
be  thought  of  as  synonymous  with  bad 
educational  programs  in  the  several  states. 
In  retrospect,  one  might  question  the  ra¬ 
tionality  of  such  a  view,  even  if  one  did 
not  do  so  then.  It  probably  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  domination  of  the 
“political”  kind.  Presumably,  the  actions 
of  the  Association  were  calculated  to  af¬ 


fect  the  conduct  of  local  programs  for 
which  they,  the  superintendents,  were 
largely  responsible.  After  all,  who  is  there 
among  us  who  is  willing  to  sit  happily  on 
the  sidelines  and  watch  with  complacency 
while  someone  else  carries  our  ball? 

The  real  test  of  the  superintendent  as 
an  educator  locally  and  a  statesman  na¬ 
tionally  has  come  within  the  past  decade. 
The  stuff  of  which  he  is  made  will  be 
exposed  even  more  dramatically  in  the 
decade  to  come.  The  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  in  the  United  States, 
simplified,  abruptly  spread  in  three  alarm¬ 
ing  directions — rapidly  increasing  school 
populations;  diversity  of  instructional  set¬ 
tings;  and  higher  percentages  of  children 
whose  educability  is  affected  by  mental, 
emotional  or  other  physical  complications. 
To  meet  the  first,  the  superintendent — now 
being  joined  by  his  counterpart  in  regular 
school  systems — had  to  drive  harder  for 
funds.  He  must  now  come  to  grips  with 
his  conscience  or  his  politics  with  the 
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prospect  that  the  solution  to  finance  lies 
only  in  federal  aid.  To  meet  the  second 
problem  he  must  truly  become  a  leader 
in  his  state  or  region  as  an  educator,  prov¬ 
ing  what  he  has  believed — that  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  instruction  of  the  child  and 
his  family  is  paramount  and  that  the 
community  must  meet  the  added  challenge 
of  diversified  programming.  To  meet  the 
third,  he  must  become  sympathetic  to  the 
merit  and  burden  of  research  to  develop 
new  techniques  of  diagnosis  and  custody 
and  training,  and  together  with  those  others 
in  the  administration  of  and  staffing  of 
programs  for  all  exceptional  children,  try 
to  provide  opportunity  for  all  children. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
has  re-engineered  itself  in  almost  a  crash 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  mushrooming 
maze  of  the  field  of  special  education.  Its 
membership  from  all  strata  and  all  settings 
is  healthily  expanding.  Its  philosophies  are 
being  expressed  in  nomenclature  and  con¬ 
tent  that  could  stand  copying  by  other 


fields;  its  leadership  is  active  and  positive. 
Its  organization  and  its  voice  still  is  shaped 
a  great  deal  by  that  group  called  super¬ 
intendents,  but  it  is  increasingly  apparent 
that  regardless  of  whether  the  old  conno¬ 
tation  ever  was  true,  it  certainly  is  not  now. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  AAIB 
has  forthrightly  and  courageously  moved 
into  full  political  partnership  with  other 
special  education  groups  who  share  in  the 
organization  known  as  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children.  The  fact  that  by  so 
doing  the  most  significant  practical  and 
immediate  issue  to  be  faced  is  federal  aid 
with  all  its  ramifications  is  relatively  un¬ 
important.  Fundamentally,  it  really  means 
that  the  Association  itself  is  moving  out 
of  the  isolation  it  once  seemed  to  main¬ 
tain  for  itself — an  isolation  unfortunately 
reminiscent  of  the  isolation  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  a  hundred  years  ago.  Pro¬ 
fessional  integration  can  only  aid  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal — integration  of  the  adult  blind 
person  into  his  community  with  education 
second  to  none. 


Professional  Program  for  New  Jersey’s 
Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  Children 


The  E.  R.  Johnstone  Training  and  Re¬ 
search  Center,  a  state  institution  in  Borden- 
town.  New  Jersey,  is  presently  conducting 
an  experimental,  institutional  program  for 
a  selected  group  of  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed  or  neurologically  handicapped 
blind  children.  The  first  two  of  ten  child¬ 
ren  to  be  served  in  this  concentrated,  pro¬ 
fessional  program  were  admitted  the  week 
of  January  11,  1962.  Enrollment  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  first  week  of  February. 

The  unit  supervisor  is  John  Belton,  a 
clinical  psychologist  previously  on  the  staff 
of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts.  He  is  assisted  by 
James  Myers,  a  specialist  in  work  with 
blind  persons,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 


and  Gerald  Mundy,  a  physical  education 
instructor.  A  number  of  attendants  will 
help  care  for  the  children. 

Professional  staff  and  attendant’s  salaries 
will  be  financed  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  will  also  provide  special  materials 
and  equipment  such  as  braille  writers  and 
books,  records  and  play  things. 

“Blind  children  in  state  institutions  are 
not  unusual,”  says  Josephine  Taylor,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Commission’s  educational 
services,  who  serves  as  consultant  to  the 
unit,  “but  this  is  the  first  time  a  special 
program  of  this  kind  has  been  set  up  for 
them.”  About  50  blind  children  in  the 
state  have  problems  similar  to  those  of  the 
children  at  the  Johnstone  unit. 
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Job  Talk 

By  John  R.  Butler 


Within  the  past  two  months  President 
Kennedy  recommended  an  increase  in 
salaries  for  federal  employees,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rockefeller  made  a  similar  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  employees  of  New  York 
State.  It  is  significant  that  both  administra¬ 
tors  stressed  the  same  reason  for  their 
recommendations  —  government  salaries 
must  be  on  a  competitive  level  with  salaries 
offered  in  private  employment  for  the 
same  level  of  skill  and  job  performance. 

It  is,  of  course,  sound  procedure  that 
governmental  agencies,  charged  with  great 
responsibilities  for  programs  and  budgets, 
be  provided  the  means  to  carry  out  success¬ 
ful  recruitment  and  retention  of  staff.  And, 
there  are  serious  implications  for  us,  in 


the  field  of  blindness,  in  the  continued  ad¬ 
vances  governmental  agencies  are  making 
in  personnel  administration. 

How  will  the  voluntary  agencies  serving 
the  nation’s  blind  citizens  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  governmental  agencies  for  pro¬ 
fessional  staff?  Without  sufficient  and  com¬ 
petent  staff  how  will  voluntary  agencies 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  assumed  by 
them?  If  governmental  agencies  attract  the 
most  able  personnel  through  better  salaries, 
what  kind  or  what  quality  of  relationship 
will  develop  between  them  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies?  How  difficult  will  it  be¬ 
come  for  voluntary  agencies  to  raise  funds 
if  the  community  becomes  increasingly 
aware  that  programs  suffer  when  there  is 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL 


Do  you  have  vacancies  on  your  staff  for : 


home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
psychologists 
high  school  teachers 


administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
supervisors 


The  AFB  Personnel  Referral  Service  maintains  a  registry  of  persons 
in  these  and  other  professions  who  are  seeking  employment  in  the 
field  of  services  to  blind  persons. 


for  information  write: 

Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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inadequate  staff?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  come  to  mind  in  face  of 
the  widening  salary  gap. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 
Salaries  for  Selected  Occupations  in  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Blind,  May  1961  there  is  con¬ 
sistent  data  to  support  the  experience  the 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service  has 
had  during  the  two  years  of  its  opera¬ 
tion — governmental  agencies  offer  better 
paying  jobs  and  consequently  are  more 
likely  to  recruit  qualified  personnel.  It  is 
essential  to  underscore  the  fact  that,  in 
terms  of  the  national  labor  market,  the 
salaries  paid  by  governmental  agencies 
serving  blind  persons  continue  to  be  mar¬ 
ginal.  Thus,  the  public  agency  salaries  re¬ 
ferred  to  below  should  not  be  construed 
as  goals  since  they  are  truly  minimums. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  figures  from 
the  1961  survey.  In  all  the  nation’s  agencies 
that  offer  direct  client  service  to  the  blind, 
there  is  a  total  of  3,995  persons  in  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  classified  as  professional. 
There  are  2,686  individuals  in  the  twenty 
professional  job  categories  that  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey — and  of  these  2,686 
persons,  1,920  are  employed  in  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  766  are  employed  in 
voluntary  agencies. 


Home  teachers  in  governmental  agencies 
earned  a  median  salary  of  $4660;  in  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  their  median  salary  was 
$4100. 

Teachers  of  arts  and  crafts  earned 
$4480  in  governmental  agencies  and 
$4180  in  voluntary  agencies. 

Vocational  counselors,  earned  $5490  in 
governmental  agencies  and  $5270  in  volun¬ 
tary  agencies. 

Social  caseworkers  earned  $5650  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  $4940  in  voluntary 
agencies. 

Superintendents  of  workshops  earned 
$6080  in  governmental  agencies  and  $5200 
in  voluntary  agencies. 

A  method  governmental  agencies  use 
when  seeking  hard-to-find  personnel  is  to 
emphasize  the  high  qualifications  and  the 
scarcity  of  personnel.  Hard-headed  budget 
people  understand  the  value  of  offering 
attractive  salaries  to  tip  the  balance  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Perhaps  this 
method  can  also  serve  the  voluntary 
agencies.  It's  worth  a  try.  Effective  mea¬ 
sures  that  will  allow  voluntary  agencies  to 
compete  with  governmental  agencies  for 
professional  personnel  must  be  found 
soon. 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Weiss,  David  J.;  Davis,  Rene  V.,  England, 
George  W.;  Lofquist,  Lloyd  H.,  Validity 
of  Work  Histories  Obtained  by  Interview. 
Minnesota  Studies  in  Vocational  Rehabil¬ 
itation  XII.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Center,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1961.  47  pp. 

Current  interest  in  the  interview  has 
largely  been  focused  upon  its  role  in  coun¬ 
seling  and  psychotherapy.  Yet,  the  inter¬ 
view  remains  a  fundamental  technique  in 
gathering  information  about  the  client,  in¬ 
formation  which  may  not  be  obtained 
through  other  techniques.  As  early  as 
1917,  Mary  Richmond*  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  modern  social  work,  recognized 
the  data-gathering  role  of  interviews.  More 
recently,  Bingham  and  Moore**  in  1931, 
in  discussing  the  role  of  the  interview  in 
professional  counseling,  indicated  that  se¬ 
curing  information  from  people  is  one  of 
the  three  major  functions  of  the  interview. 
Since  1931,  writers  in  the  field  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  sophisticated  about  the 
problems  of  using  interviews  as  sources 
of  data  about  patients  and  clients. 

Hadley,***  writing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  clinical  counseling  psychologist, 
suggests:  “The  interview  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  source  of  information  for  the  case 
history.  .  .  .  We  must  remember  that  in¬ 
formation  gathered  in  these  interviews  is 
likely  to  be  colored  by  the  bias  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  being  interviewed.  This  coloring 
may  be  unconscious  or  it  may  be  delib¬ 


*  Richmond,  Mary  E.  Social  Diagnosis.  New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  1917. 

**  Bingham,  Walter  Van  Dyke ;  Moore,  Bruce 
Victor.  How  to  Interview.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1931. 

***  Hadley,  John  M .  Clinical  and  Counseling  Psy¬ 
chology.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1958. 


erate,  but  the  clinician  must  be  alert  to 
notice  discrepancies,  contradictions,  and 
other  signs  of  bias.”  Other  authors  in  the 
helping  professions  have  issued  similar 
cautions. 

During  the  intake  process  in  education, 
social,  work,  and  rehabilitation  counseling, 
essential  data  regarding  the  individual,  his 
milieu,  and  his  attitudes  are  gathered.  One 
of  the  primary  sources  of  this  information 
is  direct  face-to-face  interviews  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  clients.  Accepting  the  fact  that 
client  statements  occasionally  represent  de¬ 
grees  of  distortion,  it  may  be  helpful  to  as¬ 
certain  the  types  of  facts  and  situations 
which  produce  the  greatest  distortions  and 
require  the  most  frequent  use  of  verifica¬ 
tion  techniques.  The  study  under  review 
approaches  this  problem  from  the  vantage 
point  of  rehabilitation  counseling.  How¬ 
ever,  the  findings  may  have  relevance  for 
practitioners  in  other  professions.  The 
basic  question  investigated  was:  How 
much  reliance  may  a  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  place  on  work  history  data  obtained 
through  interviews? 

THE  STUDY.  The  client  sample  con¬ 
sisted  of  325  clients  drawn  from  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  and  hospitals  in  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area.  The  sample  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics:  males  80  per  cent, 
females  20  per  cent;  mean  age  36.6  years; 
mean  reported  education  11.3  years; 
varied  disabilities  with  orthopedic  and  neu¬ 
rological  problems  being  most  frequently 
mentioned;  and  about  equal  sub-groups  of 
white-collar,  skilled  and  semiskilled,  and 
unskilled  and  service  workers.  Data  were 
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gathered  in  a  thirty-minute  home  inter¬ 
view.  After  the  interview  schedules  had 
been  checked,  questionaires  were  sent  to 
employers  asking  for  the  following  items  of 
information:  job  title,  job  duties,  starting 
and  ending  dates,  hours,  pay  rates,  type 
and  length  of  job  training,  promotions,  and 
reasons  for  separation.  A  follow-up  pro¬ 
cedure  was  employed  to  maximize  the  per¬ 
centage  of  returned  questionaires.  These 
clients  reported  a  total  of  922  jobs  during 
their  interviews.  Usable  data  were  gathered 
from  employers  relating  to  607  of  these 
jobs.  Replies  were  received  from  92  per 
cent  of  all  employers  contacted.  The  cri¬ 
terion  of  validity  was  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  employer. 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  authors  report  the 
major  findings  as  follows: 

1 )  “The  validity  of  work  history  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  by  interview  was  not  very 
high.  On  only  three  of  the  eleven  work 
history  items  studied  did  the  proportion 
of  valid  information  exceed  70  per  cent.” 
The  most  valid  items  were:  reasons  for 
separation,  hours,  and  starting  date.  On 
four  items,  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  sample  gave  invalid  in¬ 
formation.  These  included:  final  pay, 
length  of  job,  starting  pay,  and  pay  in¬ 
crease.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of 
these  jobs  had  been  held  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  interview. 

2)  “For  most  items,  validity  decreased 
as  time  between  job  termination  and  inter¬ 
view  increased.”  Thus,  the  more  recent  the 
termination  of  the  job,  the  more  valid 
the  information  about  it  is  likely  to  be. 

3)  Distortions  in  the  job  history  could 
make  the  past  jobs  appear  more  or  less 
attractive.  When  the  distortion  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  job  to  a  degree 
inconsistent  with  reality,  it  was  called  the 
upgrading  type  of  invalidity.  Upgrading 
occurred  more  frequently  than  down¬ 
grading.  In  regard  to  information  on  job 
title  and  duties,  upgrading  exceeded  down¬ 
grading  by  a  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

4)  Although  the  elapsed  time  between 


the  termination  of  the  job  and  the  date 
of  interview  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  validity  of  the  interview  data,  other 
factors  had  “minor  and  specific”  influences 
upon  validity.  Among  these  factors  were: 
age,  disability,  education,  occupation,  and 
sex. 

The  authors  suggest  the  following  impli¬ 
cations  growing  out  of  their  study: 

1 )  “The  use  of  interview-obtained  work 
history  information  without  further  verifi¬ 
cation  is  unwarranted,  certainly  for  re¬ 
search  purposes,  and  for  applied,  that  is, 
practitioners’  purposes  as  well.” 

2)  “Any  discussion  of  validity  of  work 
history  can  be  meaningful  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  specified  item.”  Items  such  as 
reasons  for  separation  and  hours  require 
little  verification,  but  other  items  (notably 
those  relating  to  pay)  “especially  require 
verification.” 

3)  “The  influence  of  time  on  the 
validity  of  most  items  suggests  that 
memory  is  an  important  factor  in  pro¬ 
ducing  invalidity  of  work  history  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  interview.  However,  the 
fact  that  upgrading  was  observed  more 
frequently  than  downgrading  suggests  that 
memory  distortion  is  not  random,  but 
rather  tends  toward  the  more  socially  de¬ 
sirable  direction.” 

4)  “There  is  no  evidence  supporting 
the  belief  or  expectation  “that  the  validity 
of  work  history  information  would  be 
lower  for  older  workers,  disabled  workers, 
or  less  educated  workers,  or  that  these 
workers  would  tend  to  upgrade  their  work 
histories  more  frequently  than  other 
workers.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  One  important  impli¬ 
cation  relates  to  research  currently  being 
performed  in  the  area  of  blindness.  Where- 
ever  studies  are  based  largely  upon  the 
self-reports  of  individuals,  the  question  of 
verification  should  be  carefully  considered. 
If  the  findings  of  the  study  under  review 
are  relevant  to  other  fields,  research  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  interviews  should 
be  supported  by  independent  sources.  For 
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example,  a  recent  study  reported  on  home 
teachers’  descriptions  of  their  jobs  and  an¬ 
other  reported  on  clients’  perceptions  of 
their  travel  ability  and  frequency.  Standing 
alone,  such  findings  have  to  be  accepted 
with  caution.  Therefore,  in  planning  re¬ 
search,  workers  in  the  field  of  service 
to  blind  persons  should  “build  in”  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  confirmation  when  using  the  inter¬ 
view  as  a  major  source  of  information. 

Another  implication  for  our  field  con¬ 
cerns  intake  and  other  phases  of  the 
service  process  which  collect  and  build 
upon  client  self-reports.  If  the  findings 
of  the  present  study  can  be  generalized,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  validity  of  the 
data  given  by  clients  will  vary  from  item 
to  item  and  generally,  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  considered  to  be  socially  desirable. 
Wherever  such  information  is  crucial  to 
planning  and  service,  agency  procedures 
should  provide  for  independent  verifica¬ 


tion.  The  most  common  sources  of  such 
verification  are  public  and  private  social 
agency  records,  family  members,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  birth,  marriage,  and  other 
community  records. 

In  weighing  the  implications  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  for  our  field,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  interview 
data  were  obtained  from  brief  interviews 
which  concentrated  upon  the  collection  of 
factual  data.  It  is  possible  that  such  data 
would  be  more  valid  when  gathered  under 
conditions  which  encourage  the  interviewer 
and  the  interviewee  to  develop  a  better  re¬ 
lationship  over  a  period  of  time.  Perhaps, 
clients  who  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  feelings,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  agency  functions,  and  to  get  to 
know  the  worker  more  intimately  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  provide  more 
valid  information.  Certainly,  this  is  an 
area  worthy  of  further  research. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 

CHARLOTTE  ASSESSES  ITS  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
By  Doris  Sausser,  AFB  Field  Representative 


One  of  the  most  often  repeated  criti¬ 
cisms  which  comes  to  our  attention  is  the 
lack  of  inter-agency  communication.  This 
is  especially  true  of  agencies  in  our  spe¬ 
cialized  field  which  have  tended  histori¬ 
cally  to  become  isolated  from  the  stream 
of  community  social  welfare.  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina,  provides  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  exploration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  county-wide  survey  was  used  ef¬ 
fectively  to  involve  total  community  inter¬ 
est  in  a  review  of  services  for  the  blind. 

In  1959,  the  Charlotte  Community 
Planning  Council  questioned  the  AFB  re¬ 
garding  its  policies  and  procedures  for 
surveys  of  services  for  the  blind.  It  was 
felt  at  that  time  by  the  Planning  Council 
executive  that  there  was  such  a  diffusion 
of  services  for  the  blind  in  the  community 
that  an  analytical  look  at  these  services 
should  be  taken.  Later,  in  1960,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
secured  a  young  and  dynamic  executive, 
who  also  began  to  consider  the  idea  of  a 
survey  of  services  to  help  him  delineate 
those  services  which  the  Association 
should  be  offering  in  order  to  fill  gaps  in 
services.  He,  too,  felt  that  the  diffusion  of 
services  for  the  blind  within  the  com¬ 
munity  created  confusion  and  possibly 
overlapping,  and  additionally  that  all  blind 
persons  were  not  being  made  aware  of 
the  services  that  actually  were  available 
to  them  in  the  community.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  the  Community  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil  sponsored  a  community  health  survey 
which,  it  was  thought  by  some  community 
leaders,  would  possibly  arrive  at  some  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding  services  for  the 
blind.  However,  because  this  survey  was 
primarily  geared  to  the  local  hospital  sit¬ 
uation,  it  only  included  the  services  for 
handicapped  and  chronically  ill  persons 


on  a  peripheral  basis.  One  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  survey,  though,  was 
that  there  should  be  a  study  in  depth  of 
services  for  blind  persons. 

The  Community  Planning  Council  then, 
in  1961,  took  leadership  to  bring  together 
community  lay  leaders  and  the  boards  and 
staffs  of  the  specialized  agencies  in  the 
community,  to  consider  carrying  out  this 
recommendation.  This  included  executives 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Special  Education  in  the  public  schools, 
the  area  office  of  the  North  Carolina  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  the  Mecklenburg  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Community  Plan¬ 
ning  Council,  United  Fund,  in  addition  to 
outstanding  community  leaders  from  the 
business  world.  The  latter  formed  the  basic 
survey  committee,  while  the  professional 
representatives  of  the  specialized  agencies 
constituted  the  professional  advisory  group. 
Several  meetings  of  this  group  were  held, 
during  which  the  services  of  each  of  the 
specialized  agencies  were  delineated;  and 
out  of  the  deliberations  of  this  group,  the 
unamimous  decision  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  undertake  a  study  of  all  services 
being  offered  to  blind  persons  in  the 
county.  In  response  to  the  formal  request, 
which  was  subsequently  received  by  AFB, 
the  survey  consultant  and  the  regional 
representative  conferred  with  the  survey 
committee  after  assessing  the  community’s 
readiness  for  a  survey  and  the  intent  to 
implement  findings. 

Prior  to  the  visit  of  the  survey  team  from 
the  AFB,  a  questionaire  was  sent  to  all 
social  agencies  in  the  community  that 
might  conceivably  serve  blind  persons.  On 
the  basis  of  the  returns  from  this  ques¬ 
tionaire,  it  was  determined  which  agencies 
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on  a  selective  basis  would  be  invited  to 
participate  formally  in  the  study.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  survey  were  at  that  time  de¬ 
fined  as  follows: 

1 )  To  clarify  the  respective  roles  of  the 
specialized  agencies  serving  blind  persons 
in  the  community. 

2)  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  look 
analytically  and  critically  at  services  being 
offered  to  blind  persons  by  the  state  and 
local  agencies. 

3)  To  eliminate  overlapping  of  services 
if  such  were  found  to  exist. 

4)  To  develop  goals,  both  long-  and 
short-term,  for  improvement  of  services 
for  blind  persons. 

5)  To  implement  the  recommendation 
of  the  Rankin  report  *  for  a  study  in  depth 


*  Rankin ,  John  W.,  ct  al.,  A  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
munity  Survey  to  Evaluate  Hospitals  and  Medical 
Care  Facilities,  Public  and  Private  Welfare  Agencies, 
and  Public  Health  Facilities  and  Services,  and  to 
Recommend  Programs  to  Meet  These  Community 
Needs  for  the  Decade  1960-1970.  December,  1960, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Planning  Council 
of  United  Community  Services. 


of  services  available  to  blind  individuals. 

6)  To  consider  the  question  of  medical 
eye  care  and  to  determine  the  need  for  an 
eye  clinic. 

7)  To  use  the  attendant  publicity  of 
such  a  survey  as  a  potential  means  of  case 
finding. 

In  addition  to  the  survey  committee 
and  its  allied  professional  advisory  group, 
a  community  resources  group  was  formed 
and  invited  to  participate  on  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  basis.  The  work  involved  by  the  com¬ 
munity  in  examining  the  local  situation 
and  in  exploring  the  need  for  a  survey  for 
purposes  of  decision-making,  enhanced 
communications  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  also  served  to  focus  attention 
of  the  wider  community  on  the  needs  of 
the  blind.  Hopefully,  the  same  interest  and 
enthusiasm  will  be  continued  by  the  general 
community  in  implementing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  will  grow  out  of  the 
survey. 
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Current  Literature 

By  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  My  Story  of  St.  Dunstaris,  by  Lord 
Fraser  of  Lonsdale.  London,  George 
Harrap,  1961.  Lord  Fraser  in  his  preface 
states,  “The  first  history  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
was  written  by  the  founder,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  when  it  was  four  years  old.  Of 
course,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  last. 
The  date  line  was  1919.  The  work  is  still 
not  at  an  end,  and  not  likely  to  be  for 
many  years.  If  there  are  no  more  major 
wars,  St.  Dunstan’s  will  outlive  its  need 
in  the  twenty-first  century.  I  hope  that 
something  of  its  work  will  live  forever.” 
This  is  an  autobiography  of  a  man  as 
well  as  a  history  of  an  institution. 

★  Experiments  in  Survival,  by  Edith  Hen- 
rich.  New  York,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  1961.  A 
collection  of  thirty-three  autobiographical 
sketches  of  physically  handicapped  people. 
The  focus  of  this  book  is  as  much  on  the 
person  as  it  is  on  the  handicap;  it  is  not 
intended  either  as  a  sermon  or  as  a  “de¬ 
finitive”  approach  to  rehabilitation.  The 
editors  feel  that  a  person  with  a  physical 
handicap  is  frequently  known  to  the  public 
through  sentimental  autobiography,  fund¬ 
raising  sloganeering  and  professional  analy¬ 
sis,  and  that  one  tends  to  forget  that  he 
is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  human 
being.  A  number  of  blind  persons  are 
included. 

★  Instruction  Manual  for  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing,  by  Maxine  B.  Dorf  and  Earl 
R.  Scharry.  Library  of  Congress,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  1961.  This  manual  is  to  be 
used  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
correspondence  course  in  English  Braille 
Transcribing  conducted  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  course  is  divided  into  nine¬ 
teen  lessons,  each  followed  by  a  drill.  In 
order  to  further  help  the  student,  a  supple¬ 
ment  in  braille  is  sent  along  with  the 
manual.  The  student  first  writes  his  drills 


in  braille  and  then  compares  his  work  with 
the  corresponding  drill  in  the  supplement. 

★  “Rehabilitation  Via  Engineering  Skills,” 
by  Robert  W.  Mann.  Rehabilitation 
Record,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  January-February 
1962.  A  description  of  an  extensive  pro¬ 
ject  carried  on  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  which  is  really  a  series 
of  projects,  to  apply  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopmental  skills  of  engineers  to  problems 
of  human  rehabilitation.  This  OVR-sup- 
ported  undertaking  is  conducted  in  the 
Engineering  Projects  Laboratory  at  MIT. 
The  expressed  intent  of  the  research  is 
“to  develop  sensory  aids  and  prosthetic 
devices  for  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
people.”  Some  of  the  individual  projects 
are  described  in  detail. 

★  “Taped  Texts  for  Blind  Students,”  by 
T.  V.  Cranmer.  Rehabilitation  Record,  Vol. 
3,  No.  1,  January-February  1962.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  a  project  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind.  Financed  by  both  the 
state  and  the  federal  government,  the  pro¬ 
gram  involves  the  taping  of  textbooks 
for  blind  students,  using  patients  at  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Neuro-Psychi¬ 
atric  Hospital  in  Lexington  as  readers. 
Six  tape  recorders  are  used  in  the  project, 
along  with  tape-duplicating  machines  for 
use  when  more  than  one  copy  is  needed. 
Tapes  are  mailed  postage-free  to  students 
at  their  respective  colleges. 

★  “Prison  Voices  Aid  the  Blind.”  The  Lion, 
Vol.  44,  No.  9,  March  1962.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tape  recording  program  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  National  Braille  Press  in 
Massachusetts.  The  readers  are  inmates  of 
two  prisons,  Walpole  and  Norfolk.  The 
program  started  in  March  1959  and  today 
a  battery  of  twelve  recorders  is  being  used 
by  sixty-five  readers  in  the  two  institutions. 
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News  Briefs 


★  J.  Roby  Hilpert,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  in  the  Iowa  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  reports  the  production  of  braille 
material  and  sound  recordings  for  blind 
persons  by  a  trained  group  of  men  in  that 
institution  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1961  through  January  31,  1962. 

The  number  of  books  produced  in 
braille  in  the  thirteen-month  period  was 
thirty-nine.  Some  of  the  larger  works  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  English-Spanish  dictionary,  a 
psychology  text,  Dicken’s  works,  and  a 
medical  dictionary.  These  works  ranged 
from  1,069  to  3,494  braille  pages.  The 
total  number  of  pages  brailled  in  the  first 
12  months  was  18,132;  in  January  1962 
alone  3,100  more  pages  were  completed 
and  mailed. 

One  hundred  thirteen  books  were  re¬ 
corded  on  sound  reproduction  records, 
and  six  more  were  in  production  in  early 
February.  The  total  number  of  text  pages 
completed  and  in  production  was  34,881. 

The  materials  transcribed  and  recorded 
covered  a  very  wide  range  of  types  and  of 
subject  areas,  and  they  were  done  for 
blind  people  in  business  and  professions, 
and  for  students. 

★  Once  again  this  year  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 


Company  is  available  in  braille  and  on 
records  by  writing  to:  the  Secretary,  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York. 
Shareholders  who  are  blind  have  already 
received  their  copies. 

★  This  year’s  three-week  camping  session 
for  blind  children  at  Beacon  Lodge-Camp 
for  the  Blind  will  commence  on  June  23. 
A  program  for  blind  adults,  of  equal  dura¬ 
tion,  has  been  scheduled  for  July  14- 
August  25th.  For  additional  information, 
write:  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind, 
Box  22,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

★  As  usual,  this  year  the  Seeing  Hand,  Inc., 
camp  will  be  offering  its  varied  one-week 
camping  program,  beginning  on  July  29. 
For  information  write:  Miss  Ethel  Clare 
Elikan,  The  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc., 
737  Market  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

★  Bernard  Krebs,  librarian  at  the  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind  and  member  of  the 
Braille  Authority,  as  well  as  a  teacher  of 
braille,  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  award 
of  the  Philadelphia  Week  for  the  Blind,  as 
the  most  outstanding  blind  man  of  the  year 
in  the  United  States. 
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Classified  Corner 


Space  is  provided  as  a  service  by  the  New 
Outlook  in  this  department  for  the  publishing 
of  notices  calling  attention  to  positions  avail¬ 
able,  and  notices  of  persons  seeking  placement. 
This  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  notices  will  be  printed,  and 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  statements 
made  in  notices. 

Most  professional  positions  and  professional 
persons  will  be  listed  in  the  files  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Position  Open:  Social  caseworker  with 

M. S.W.  in  multi-purpose  agency  with  pro¬ 
gram  of  group  work,  rehabilitation,  and 
sheltered  workshop.  Salary  according  to 

N. A.S.W.  standards.  Must  own  automobile. 
Write:  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Franke,  Executive 
Secretary,  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  Inc.,  439  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester 
7,  N.  Y. 

Position  Open:  Principal  of  residential 
school.  Must  have  master’s  degree  in  school 
administration.  Salary  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
perience  and  education.  Write:  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Alamo¬ 
gordo,  New  Mexico. 

Position  Open:  Social  group  worker  for 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  Opportunity 


to  work  in  integrating  blind  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren  within  sighted  groups;  work  with  volun¬ 
teers  and  in  a  summer  residential  camp. 
M.S.W.  and  some  experience  required.  Write: 
Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Teacher  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  public  school  near  New 
York  City.  Two  days  a  week,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember.  Apply:  Rockland  County  BOCES, 
316  So.  Main  St.,  New  City,  N.  Y.  or  call 
NE  4-2797  or  NE  4-2588. 

Position  Open:  Visiting  instructor  for  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  program  for  blind  students. 
Must  be  a  member  of  a  college  faculty.  Ca¬ 
pable  at  student  counseling,  teaching  of  study 
habits,  work  techniques,  planning  and  organ¬ 
ization.  Write,  William  O.  McGill,  Executive 
Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1850  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 

Position  Open:  Guide  dog  trainer-instructor. 
Recent  experience  preferred.  Salary  open. 
Resumes  invited.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  52. 

Position  Wanted:  Thirty-year-old  male  with 
B.S.  degree  and  48  graduate  hours  seeks  po¬ 
sition  in  residential  school.  Experience  in 
residential  and  itinerant  programs,  and  wide 
experience  as  college  supervisor.  Must  have 
living  arrangements  for  two  elementary 
school  children.  Available  after  June  1962. 
Write:  New  Outlook,  Box  201. 
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NOW  THERE'S  AN  IDEA  .  .  . 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
In  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
which  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


SARAH  B.  ZWARENSTEYN 


A 

residential  school 


MARGARET  ZERBY 


Program  for 
Multi-Handicapped 


The  principal  and  a  teacher 
in  a  residential  school  discuss 
their  respective  identifications 
with  a  problem  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  ever  more  insistent. 


1.  Administration 

Sarah  B.  Zwarensteyn 

Principal 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 


Should  a  residential  school  for  blind 
children  admit  the  severly  multiple-handi¬ 
capped  blind  child? 

Are  special  intake  procedures  and  edu¬ 
cational,  recreational  and  dormitory  facili¬ 
ties  needed  to  facilitate  such  admissions? 

How  can  they  be  instituted  in  a  school 
initially  established  to  serve  children  with 
the  single  handicap  of  defective  vision? 

In  recent  years,  these  questions  have 
been  much  discussed.  I  ask  you  to  view 


blind  children 

them  with  me  from  the  vantage  of  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  principal. 

I  shall  first  specify  what  1  mean  when  1 
speak  of  a  severely  multiple-handicapped 
child,  and  then  consider  the  administrative 
problems  and  decisions  entailed  in  educat¬ 
ing  these  children.  Finally,  I  shall  attempt 
to  demonstrate  how  these  problems  have 
been  handled  at  the  Michigan  School  tor 
the  Blind. 

The  child  I  am  concerned  with  has,  be¬ 
side  blindness,  other  disabilities  so  severe 
that  he  cannot  respond  to  regular  instruc¬ 
tional  techniques  used  with  blind  children. 
This  definition  may  include  children  with 
language  disorders,  emotional  disturbance, 
severe  developmental  retardation  and/or 
other  sensory  limitations.  It  does  not  pin¬ 
point  etiology,  nor  answer  the  question  of 
organicity  versus  deprivation  versus  famil- 
ialcy. 

Until  we  acquire  a  more  adequate,  con¬ 
sistent  diagnostic  procedure,  we  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  a  definitive  description 
which  answers  many  of  these  questions. 
For  example,  we  have  received  as  many 
as  seven  diagnoses  on  a  single  child,  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  “severely  mentally  re¬ 
tarded”  to  “normal  intellectual  potential.” 
Our  definition,  then,  must  be  a  working 
one — one  at  once  rigorous  enough  to  help 
us  make  some  rather  difficult  decisions  and 
sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  us  to  change 
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our  management  of  the  child  when  obser¬ 
vation  indicates  the  advisability  of  doing 
so. 

Enrollment  at  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  consists  of  280  students,  ranging 
in  age  from  five  to  nineteen.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  student  body  are  children 
with  blindness  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
In  the  lower  age  brackets,  the  incidence  of 
this  condition  is  even  higher.  Thirty-five 
of  our  children  have  been  diagnosed  as 
having  severe  miltiple-handicaps.  There¬ 
fore,  special  techniques  have  been  explored 
and  special  facilities  used. 

The  Problem  of  Admission  Procedure 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of 
special  techniques  and  facilities,  however, 
I  shall  first  state  administration’s  prime 
problem:  Who  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
school?  What  standard  is  to  be  used? 

The  law  states  that  a  child  is  eligible  if 
he  is  physically  able  and  mentally  com¬ 
petent  to  benefit  from  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Nothing  could  be  easier  then,  than 
following  the  letter  of  the  law,  i.e.,  admit¬ 
ting  only  the  most  able  and  manageable  of 
the  applicants.  This  is  especially  tempting 
in  view  of  our  already  overcrowded  facili¬ 
ties  and  overly  long  lists  of  applicants. 

An  honest  appraisal  of  the  problem, 
however,  leads  to  certain  inevitable  ques¬ 
tions: 

1)  How  are  we  to  arrive  at  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  child’s  mental  and  physical  com¬ 
petency? 

2)  What  kind  of  program  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  which  child? 

3)  What  alternative  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  “less  capable”  child  if  he  is  re¬ 
fused  by  us? 

4)  What  alternate  facilities  are  available 
to  the  more  competent  child  if  refused  by 
us? 

5)  If  we  accept  a  seemingly  unrespon¬ 
sive  child,  is  the  child  unresponsive  generic- 
ally,  or  is  our  method  at  fault? 

Certain  facts  are  at  hand  to  help  us  in 
answering  some  of  these  questions: 


1 )  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  this  age  of 
“progress,”  a  child  who  is  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  well  as  blind,  is  almost  always 
refused  admittance  to  treatment  centers  for 
mentally  ill  children. 

2)  A  child  who  is  mentally  retarded  may 
be  accepted  in  an  institution  serving  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children  but,  if  he  is  also 
blind,  he  will  be  excluded  automatically 
from  all  training  programs  because  there 
is  no  one  to  teach  him  the  subject  he  needs 
least — braille! 

3)  In  the  case  of  blind  children  with 
neuromuscular  and  skeletal  problems,  simi¬ 
lar  limitations  exist. 

4)  Lack  of  appropriate  diagnostic  tech¬ 
niques  makes  it  impossible  to  correctly 
classify  the  degree  of  a  child’s  response 
without  careful  observation. 

Apparently,  in  the  public  mind,  blind¬ 
ness  is  always  and  only  the  major  handicap. 
Those  of  us  who  work  with  blind  children 
believe  differently. 

It  appears,  then,  that  for  the  severely 
multiple-handicapped  blind  child  in  this 
state,  only  three  alternatives  exist:  The 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  enforced 
isolation  at  home  and  lack  of  all  training 
facilities,  or  commitment  to  the  state  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  mentally  handicapped, 
where  he  will  be  deprived  of  whatever  ed¬ 
ucational  and  training  facilities  the  institu¬ 
tion  possesses. 

Do  these  facts  put  any  responsibility  on 
the  admissions  staff  of  a  residential  school? 

In  view  of  our  experience  with  a  number 
of  these  children  presently  being  educated 
in  an  “experimental  program”  (to  be  out¬ 
lined  later  in  this  paper),  we  believe  that 
they  do.  We  have  found  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  a  child’s  ability 
to  respond  to  an  educational  program  un¬ 
til  he  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

At  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
admission  decisions  are  made  by  an  admis¬ 
sions  team — made  up  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  the  school  principal  and  the  dean  of 
home  services.  Realizing  that  assessing  a 
child's  potential  entails  a  sensitive,  difficult 
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procedure,  we  have  based  our  decisions  on 
careful,  professional  observation-  as  well  as 
psychological  testing. 

Therefore,  as  part  of  the  intake  proce¬ 
dure,  the  child  and  his  parents  are  invited 
to  visit  the  school  for  one  or  two  days. 
Those  who  live  beyond  reasonable  com¬ 
muting  distance  are  housed  at  the  school. 
The  child  (as  well  as  the  parents)  is  ob¬ 
served  by  teachers  and  houseparents.  When 
feasible,  the  child  is  also  tested  by  our 
school  psychologists.  On  the  basis  of  these 
observations,  and  dependent  upon  available 
classrooms,  dormitory  facilities  and  staff, 
the  committee  makes  its  decision. 

Staff  Planning  and  Coordination 

Obviously,  keeping  such  a  program  op¬ 
erative  requires  the  combination  of  a  highly 
trained  professional  staff  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  administrative  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination.  For  this  reason,  we  have  re¬ 
quired  that  all  teachers  be  certified  in  the 
teaching  of  blind  children.  In  addition,  70 
per  cent  of  the  staff  hold  advanced  de¬ 
grees  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  music, 
industrial  arts  and  guidance.  In  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  also  been  necessary  to 
encourage  several  others  to  acquire  further 
professional  training  in  other  special  edu¬ 
cation  areas.  These  include  the  teaching 
of  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed,  deaf  and  deaf-blind  children. 

Having  acquired  a  highly  qualified,  in¬ 
terested  and  creative  staff  of  teachers,  how 
do  we  bring  together  their  best  skills  and 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
the  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  con¬ 
sistent  approach  to  his  needs?  How  can 
we  include  in  the  total  effort  houseparents, 
nurses,  and  other  personnel  working  with 
this  child?  How  can  parents  of  the  multiple- 
handicapped  child  be  helped  to  understand, 
support,  and  supplement  the  plan? 

In  many  cases,  both  parent  and  child  are 
in  need  of  supportive  treatment  and  ther¬ 
apies  which  a  school  of  our  kind  is  neither 
prepared  to  ascertain  nor  to  provide.  How 
can  adequate  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of 
the  child’s  progress  be  continuously  as¬ 


sured?  How  can  it  best  be  interpreted  to 
school  staff  so  as  to  clearly  indicate  the 
specific  instructional  techniques  needed  to 
insure  progress?  At  what  point  should  we 
make  the  decision  that  our  best  efforts  have 
failed  to  produce  progress  or  are  so  ex¬ 
pensive  in  terms  of  staff  as  to  bring  negligi¬ 
ble  returns?  By  what  criteria  can  we  de¬ 
termine  when  a  child  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial  and  when  he  should  be  dismissed  from 
our  program? 

At  the  present  time,  the  teaching,  house- 
parent  and  administrative  staff  of  the  school 
are  attempting  to  find  answers  to  these 
complex  questions.  Progress  conferences 
involving  total  staff  and  parents  are  held 
weekly.  These  may  be  initiated  by  any 
member  of  the  staff.  They  give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  state  our  points  of  view  and 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  action.  Various 
agencies,  such  as  child  guidance  clinics, 
are  used  for  consultative  advice. 

The  progress  conferences  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  corps  of  carefully-screened  vol¬ 
unteers  who  serve  as  “play  ladies"  in  the 
dormitories,  thus  freeing  the  house  parents 
so  that  they  may  attend.  Conferences  are 
held  in  nearby  areas  so  that  houseparents 
may  be  summoned  quickly  if  emergencies 
arise. 

But  we  are  most  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  the  consultative  services  of  highly 
skilled  medical  and  psychological  personnel 
who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blindness,  who  are  willing  to 
observe  the  child  in  an  environment  famil¬ 
iar  to  him,  and  who  are  willing  to  include 
parents,  teachers,  and  houseparents  on  the 
evaluation  team. 

Housing 

Having  admitted  this  child  to  school, 
where  shall  we  house  him?  Of  our  280 
students,  approximately  sixty  are  day  stu¬ 
dents.  The  remaining  220  are  boarding 
pupils  and  are  housed  in  eight  dormitories. 
The  average  dormitory  serves  twenty-five 
to  thirty  students.  To  place  a  multiple- 
handicapped  child  in  such  a  situation 
creates  problems — not  only  for  him  but  for 
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others.  In  the  first  place,  his  frustration 
tolerance  is  low.  The  normal  noise  and 
bustle  made  by  twenty-five  active  children 
is  confusing  enough  to  a  healthy  adult.  To 
a  child  whose  nervous  system  is  not  intact 
it  can  be  frightening. 

Secondly,  many  of  these  children  have 
not  achieved  independence  in  self-care  ac¬ 
tivities.  Many,  also,  are  unable  to  respond 
to  the  demands  and  moderate  regimentation 
of  group  living.  Often  they  have  irregular 
eating  and  sleeping  habits  that  do  not  bend 
to  a  routine  or  schedule. 

Nor  is  it  easy  for  our  comparatively  nor¬ 
mal  children  to  tolerate  a  child  who  has 
not  developed  adequate  language  for  com¬ 
munication,  whose  speech  is  perseverative 
or  consists  of  parroting,  who  is  aggressive 
or  destructive  of  others’  property  or  else  is 
so  withdrawn  and  unresponsive  as  to  be 
easily  taken  advantage  of. 

Houseparents,  too,  feel  the  pressures  of 
time  schedules  and  routines.  Engaging  ad¬ 
ditional  help  is  not  always  the  answer,  for 
many  of  these  children  need  to  develop  a 
warm,  strong  attachment  to  one  person  be¬ 
fore  they  are  able  to  extend  their  relation¬ 
ships.  Our  pupils  are  exposed  to  many 
adults — houseparents,  teachers,  nurses, 
doctors,  psychologists,  dining-room  and 
maintenance  workers,  not  to  mention  peers 
and  their  own  families.  The  multiple-handi¬ 
capped  child  needs  to  have  such  exposures 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  limited  to  a 
few  key  persons. 

A  partial  solution  to  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
was  the  establishment  of  a  special  dormi¬ 
tory.  After  ransacking  every  corner  of  our 
campus,  we  finally  selected  some  basement 
rooms  in  our  administration  building,  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  maintenance  staff  or 
used  for  storage.  With  added  bathroom 
facilities,  carpets  to  cover  cement  floors, 
attractive  pictures,  bedspreads,  and  cur¬ 
tains,  the  rooms  became  rather  inviting  and 
provided  space  for  ten  children.  An  ad¬ 
joining  room  was  fitted  out  as  a  playroom 
and  equipped  with  davenport  and  easy 
chairs,  piano,  record  player,  bikes,  wagons 


and  simple  toys.  We  opened  the  dormitory 
with  eight  of  our  most  disturbed  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  and 
two  carefully  selected  houseparents. 

This  was,  as  mentioned  before,  a  partial 
solution,  since  it  could  handle  only  eight  to 
ten  children  and  did  not  solve  the  dining 
or  nursing  problems.  But  it  was  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  finding  more  peaceful 
quarters  for  those  children  least  able  to 
survive  regularly  dormitory  life. 

The  Experimental  Program 

Classroom  placement  also  presents  a  dif¬ 
ficult  choice  which  often  cannot  be  made 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
a  child  in  several  situations.  The  multiple- 
handicapped  blind  child  cannot  tolerate  the 
regular  classroom  any  more  than  he  can 
the  regular  dormitory.  Furthermore,  much 
of  his  instruction  must  be  individualized 
and  experimental  in  approach.  In  order  to 
create  the  proper  learning  environment  for 
these  children,  a  number  of  special  class¬ 
rooms  have  been  provided.  These  include 
classes  for  emotionally  retarded,  mentally 
retarded  and  deaf-blind  students. 

However,  while  facing  the  need  that 
these  children  have  of  special  treatment, 
we  realize  also  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  isolate 
them  entirely  from  the  main  stream  of  life 
in  the  school.  In  our  attempt  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  join  in  the  regular  classes 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  we  have 
arranged  for  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
and  interrelatedness  between  the  regular 
program  and  the  program  for  our  multiple- 
handicapped  children. 

The  physical  layout  of  our  classrooms 
serves  to  stress  this  interrelationship.  For 
example,  there  are  three  kindergarten 
classes, — Kindergarten  A  and  Kindergar¬ 
ten  B  (for  normal  blind  children)  and 
Kindergarten  C  (for  multiple-handicapped 
children).  The  classrooms  in  which  Kin¬ 
dergarten  B  and  C  meet  are  adjacent.  An 
open  door  joins  the  rooms.  The  same  holds 
true  all  the  way  up  through  high  school. 
The  early  elementary  classroom  is  adjacent 
to  “Special  A,”  the  class  for  early  elemen- 
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tary  grade  students  who  are  retarded;  and 
so  on  up  the  line. 

Thus,  a  retarded  youngster  of  high 
school  age,  assigned  to  our  work  experience 
program  (program  for  students  of  high 
school  age  with  learning  problems),  might 
conceivably  audit  a  class  in  general  science 
or  French  if  his  interest  and  purpose  were 
serious.  In  short,  whenever  a  child  in  one 
of  the  special  classes  shows  interest  and/ 
or  ability  to  be  integrated  into  a  regular 
program  it  is  possible  for  us  to  move  him 
in  that  direction. 

The  curriculum  also  includes  a  variety 
of  specialized  services  which  enables  us  to 
meet  the  specialized  needs  of  individual 
blind  students.  These  include  counseling 
and  guidance,  physical  education,  travel, 
music,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
speech  correction,  occupational  therapy, 
and  remedial  reading. 

All  blind  students  require  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  travel  training,  varying  degrees  of 
music  education,  home  economics  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  Fewer  will  require  occupa¬ 


tional  therapy,  speech  correction,  or  reme¬ 
dial  reading.  But  each  is  available  at  all 
levels  of  the  program.  All  the  special  serv¬ 
ices  are  available  to  the  children  with 
multiple  handicaps  in  the  special  classes. 

The  program  also  includes  special  classes 
for  gifted  children.  These  include  science, 
social  studies,  language,  music,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  history.  Students  in  the  regular 
classes  showing  special  gifts  in  any  of  these 
disciplines  can  be  readily  moved  into  these 
classes. 

Those  completing  a  full  program  in  the 
regular  or  gifted  classes  emerge  with  di¬ 
plomas;  students  who  complete  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  special  classes  for  multiple- 
handicapped  children  receive  a  certificate. 

This,  then,  is  how  we  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  have  handled  the 
problems  involving  the  admission  and  ed¬ 
ucation  of  multiple-handicapped  blind 
children.  We  look  forward  to  further  im¬ 
provements  as  our  staff  becomes  more 
highly  professional,  and  as  knowledge  in 
the  field  increases. 
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2.  As  a  Classroom  Teacher  Sees  It 

Margaret  Zerby 

Teacher 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 


When  the  special  classes  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  few  months,  I  happened  to  meet 
someone  in  special  education  from  another 
state  who  had  been  talking  with  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Thompson,  superintendent  of  our 
school.  She  quoted  Dr.  Thompson  as  saying 
that  the  special  classes  had  found  few  an¬ 
swers,  but  many  questions.  I  should  like 
to  think  that  he  means  to  indicate  that  we 
had  made  a  step  forward,  because  until  we 
have  formulated  the  right  questions  we  are 
in  a  poor  position  to  get  the  right  answers. 
Therefore  you  will  understand  that  even 
four  years  later,  we  have  few  answers.  But 
we  should  like  to  share  with  you  some  ex¬ 
periences,  and  we  should  like  to  make  ex¬ 
plicit  certain  basic  convictions  which  we 
are  sure  you  share  with  us. 

We  will  all  agree  that  all  children  have 
an  equal  right  to  education,  to  self-fulfill¬ 
ment  on  whatever  level  is  available  to  them. 
But  for  some  children  this  is  difficult  to 
achieve,  for  they  have  unusual  needs,  needs 
which  may  seem  impossible  to  meet  in  the 
classroom.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  less  capable  a  child  is  to  explain  and 
satisfy  his  own  needs,  the  greater  the  de¬ 
mands  which  are  made  upon  the  teacher. 
So  I  should  like  to  begin  by  describing  the 
teacher  and  his  activities  in  a  classroom 
where  the  basic  goal  is  to  find  and  meet 
unusual  needs. 

Originally  the  goals  of  a  special  room 
are  defined  by  the  administration  which 
sets  up  the  special  room  and  places  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  it.  Thus  the  teacher 
and  the  administration  must  have  a  general 


understanding  about  the  kinds  of  children 
who  will  be  served  and  the  kinds  of  pro¬ 
gramming  which  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  serve  these  children. 

Then,  the  child  who  enters  the  room 
makes  the  area  of  service  which  will  be 
rendered  more  explicit  by  presenting  needs 
which  he  cannot  define,  but  which  he  de¬ 
lineates  by  his  behavior.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  talk,  move  about,  or  respond  to  people 
around  him.  Perhaps  he  echoes,  verbalizes 
without  regard  for  the  realities  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  around  him.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  hyperactive,  moves  about  all 
the  time,  fights,  bites,  screams,  breaks  furni¬ 
ture,  rips  clothing,  kicks  his  neighbor,  or  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  learn. 

Responsibilities  of 
the  Teacher 

The  teacher,  having  an  understanding 
with  the  administration  about  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  classroom,  and  then  meeting 
the  child  who  is  to  be  served,  has  another 
area  of  need.  He  must  have  knowledge 
about  the  problems  which  he  meets:  a 
background  in  normal  child  development 
and  in  the  significance  of  abnormal  be¬ 
havioral  or  developmental  manifestations. 
He  needs  to  understand  what  the  neurolo¬ 
gist,  the  psychiatrist  or  the  school  diagnos¬ 
tician  mean  when  they  use  such  terms  as, 
neurological  deficit,  aphasia,  organicity, 
autism,  echolalia,  experiential  deprivation, 
understimulation,  and  so  on.  And  he  needs 
to  recognize  that  different  diagnosticians 
see  the  same  child  in  different  lights.  Then, 
the  teacher  needs  to  believe  that  a  diagno- 
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sis  is  not  a  prescription  for  failure,  but  an 
instruction  in  possible  management  tech¬ 
niques.  The  teacher  needs  to  know  that  an 
intelligence  quotient  is  not  necessarily  an 
accurate  prognostic  instrument  but  is  an 
indication  of  how  a  particular  child  be¬ 
haved  at  a  particular  time  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  be  able  to 
interpret  what  professional  personnel  offer 
in  the  way  of  information;  he  must  also 
be  able  to  work  with  medical  people  and 
diagnosticians  in  two  ways.  He  must  be 
able  to  translate  into  specific  management 
techniques  the  information  which  they 
have  given;  and  he  must  be  able  to  give 
back  to  them  accurate  anecdotal  records 
and  behavioral  observations  which  will  aid 
them  in  sharpening  and  refining  their  diag¬ 
noses. 

However,  describing  the  activities  of  the 
teacher  in  relation  to  administration,  con¬ 
sulting  professional  personnel,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  does  not  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  For  the  teacher  is  an  individual  too, 
and  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  help  to 
make  up  the  atmosphere  in  the  room. 
When  the  teacher  enters  a  classroom  of 
children  with  special  problems,  he  wants 
one  thing:  he  wants  to  measure  his  success 
as  a  teacher  in  terms  of  the  success  of  his 
children  in  moving  toward  greater  ad¬ 
equacy.  He  begins  by  believing  that,  with 
devotion  and  application,  the  child  can  be 
helped.  But  he  must  also  come  with  hon¬ 
esty  and  integrity,  and  the  courage  to  ad¬ 
mit  failures.  Good  intentions  are  not  enough 
in  the  classroom.  When  a  factual  evalua¬ 
tion  reveals  that  the  child  is  not  progress¬ 
ing,  honesty  demands  that  the  teacher  look 
first  for  the  failure  in  himself,  in  his  own 
understanding,  and  in  his  management 
techniques.  This  means  that  a  teacher  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  alter  his  program  and 
his  techniques  to  fit  the  child.  And  he  must 
be  gracious  enough  to  concede  that  where 
he  has  failed,  someone  else  with  different 
skills  and  a  different  approach  may  succeed 
— that  where  one  answer  did  not  solve  the 
problem,  another  may. 


Some  Problems  Outlined 

Now  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that  we 
cannot  begin  with  the  answers,  I  should 
like  to  describe  to  you  how  in  some  in¬ 
stances  children  can  help  to  provide  their 
own  answers.  In  order  to  share  these  ex¬ 
periences  with  you,  I  shall  describe  to 
you  some  blind  children  I  have  known. 

First,  I  should  like  you  to  meet  Jacky, 
a  boy  of  five,  totally  blind  as  a  result  of 
oxygen  therapy  at  birth.  At  three,  his 
mother  tells  me,  she  was  advised  to  com¬ 
mit  him  to  custodial  care,  for  he  did  not 
talk,  he  rocked  and  twirled,  he  was  not 
toilet-trained,  and  he  suffered  from  severe 
allergies.  When  he  was  first  admitted  to 
the  state  school  for  the  blind,  he  was  rather 
quickly  sent  home  for  training  in  self-care, 
toileting,  dressing,  feeding.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  school,  observation  indicated  a 
totally  inadequate  child.  His  speech  was 
characterized  by  echolalia,  he  had  skull 
protuberances  from  banging  his  head 
against  the  wall,  and  he  was  hyperactive. 
He  was  destructive,  ripping  bedlinens,  tear¬ 
ing  plaster  from  the  walls,  breaking  toys 
and  kicking  and  hitting  the  other  children. 

Now  perhaps  you  should  like  to  meet 
another  boy.  This  one  was  eight,  the  re¬ 
cent  victim  of  a  brain  tumor  which  had 
not  only  damaged  his  eyesight  but  had  also 
done  serious  damage  to  the  hypothalmus 
and  the  pituitary.  He  was  given  to  violence, 
was  sexually  mature,  slightly  balding,  and 
had  an  unnatural  and  overwhelming  in¬ 
terest  in  the  opposite  sex.  He  was  felt  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  other  boys,  and  he  roomed 
alone  in  the  dormitory  where  he  was  kept 
under  strict  supervision.  Joe  had  been  with 
me  for  a  while,  and  although  he  still  had 
not  accepted  school  or  school  restrictions, 
he  was  reading  a  little,  and  he  had  tested 
my  ability  to  help  him  with  his  control 
problems;  tested  them  severely,  I  might 
add.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  Joe  and 
I  had  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 

There  was  a  girl  in  the  room  at  this 
time.  She  was  nine,  totally  blind,  mostly 
non-verbal.  She  had  periods  of  screaming 
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or  of  moaning,  waving  her  hands  in  the  air. 
She  could  count  to  three,  pile  two  blocks 
on  top  of  a  third,  and  lift  her  head  to  at¬ 
tention  when  her  name  was  spoken.  She 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  one  particular  house¬ 
mother,  and,  although  appearing  non-ver¬ 
bal,  was  aware  when  the  proper  day  of  the 
week  came  for  this  housemother  to  be  on 
duty,  at  which  time  she  would  have  de¬ 
liberate  toileting  accidents. 

A  fourth  child  in  the  room  was  a  nine 
year  old  boy  who  had  come  in  from  an¬ 
other  school  system.  He  was  blinded  in 
infancy  as  a  result  of  retinoblastoma,  both 
eyes  having  been  removed.  He  hated  every¬ 
body,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  let 
them  know  it.  He  read  on  a  preprimer 
level  when  coerced  to  do  so.  Previous  psy¬ 
chiatric  evaluation  had  indicated  “socio- 
pathic  tendencies”  and  every  act  bore  out 
the  psychiatric  judgment.  He  kicked,  he  hit, 
he  was  disruptive,  he  swore,  he  taunted 
the  teacher  with:  “Yeah,  who’s  gonna  make 
me?”  and  he  made  life  miserable  in  the 
dormitories. 

There  were  other  children  in  the  room, 
but  we  shall  limit  our  observations  at  this 
time  to  those  we  have  just  met,  for  they 
illustrate  how  children  can  recognize  and 
meet  each  others’  needs — sometimes  more 
quickly  than  adults  can. 

When  little  Jacky,  the  clinging,  echolalic, 
destructive  kindergartner  came  into  my 
room,  we  began  a  period  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  which  for  me  is  routine.  For 
several  weeks,  a  child  and  I  merely  try  to 
survive  together  while  I  watch  and  take 
notes.  The  waiting  period  may  last  for 
weeks,  for  it  must  last  until  I  feel  as  if  I 
can  predict  behavior  in  all  kinds  of  situa¬ 
tions.  With  Jacky  the  waiting  period  was 
especially  uncomfortable  because  he  re¬ 
quired  constant  attendance. 

Joe,  the  brain-damaged,  sexually  mature 
boy  was  terrified  of  older  children.  He  was 
afraid  of  competition,  fearful  of  damage 
to  his  head,  of  comments  about  his  ma¬ 
turity,  and  also  aware  and  fearful  of  his 
own  flashes  of  temper.  But  he  craved  af¬ 
fection,  and  was  ready  to  give  it.  Before 


long,  when  Joe  had  finished  his  reading  he 
was  saying  to  me,  “Would  you  like  me  to 
tell  Jacky  a  story?”  And  with  relief  I  would 
turn  Jacky  over  to  him.  Side  by  side  they 
would  sit  in  a  rocking  chair,  little  Jacky 
with  his  fingers  tight  in  his  eyes,  listening 
spellbound  although  apparently  not  under¬ 
standing  a  word  while  Joe  told  stories  of 
life  at  home  on  the  farm.  For  the  first  time, 
Joe  had  a  friend  he  could  trust,  Jacky  a 
constant  companion,  and  I  was  relieved  of 
physical  attendance  upon  the  one  child. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  boy  called 
a  sociopath  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  one  child  in  the  room  he  couldn’t 
hate.  There  was  one  child  who  demanded 
nothing,  never  interfered  with  his  activi¬ 
ties,  and  never  responded  negatively  to  his 
outbursts.  He  began  by  listening  to  the 
sounds  coming  from  the  non-verbal  girl, 
and  would  say,  “Listen,  Mrs.  Zerby,  I 
think  she  said  something!”  When  she  did 
say  something  which  was  intelligible,  he 
insisted  that  the  other  children — and  the 
teacher — stop  everything  to  listen.  Before 
long,  the  boy  with  no  friends  was  pains¬ 
takingly  teaching  a  nursery  rhyme. 

These  four  children,  having  so  many 
urgent,  different  needs,  began  to  meet  each 
others’  needs  in  a  way  in  which  the  teacher 
never  could,  and  to  show  her  how  to  help 
them  meet  their  own  needs. 

Having  shared  these  few  experiences 
with  you,  I  should  like  to  make  some  ob¬ 
servations.  This  group  included  children 
whose  medical  histories  included  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  active  brain  tumor,  retino¬ 
blastoma  with  double  enucleation,  and  re¬ 
trolental  fibroplasia  with  diffuse  brain 
damage.  Psychological  and  psychiatric 
evaluation  were  negative  in  implication  for 
all  four:  autism,  retardation,  sociopathic 
orientation,  and  severe  and  irreversible  or¬ 
ganic  involvement.  Three  had  been  refused 
for  treatment  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  problems.  Yet,  despite  severe  physical 
and  psychological  damage,  each  one  was  a 
distinct  person,  had  individual  responses, 
and  each  had  a  contribution  to  make  to 
the  society  in  which  he  found  himself. 
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A  severely  disturbed  blind  child,  or  one 
who  appears  grossly  retarded,  brain-dam¬ 
aged,  or  psychotic  is  a  frightening  child  to 
encounter.  Failure  to  respond,  the  presence 
of  bizarre  mannerisms,  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  threats  to  us  as  human  beings.  I 
should  like  to  propose  some  consoling  and 
rewarding  aspects  to  working  with  these 
children,  for  there  are  many. 

There  is  the  boy  who  came  into  my 
room  at  the  age  of  nine,  thought  to  be 
totally  blind,  with  an  IQ  of  49,  who 
today  is  beginning  to  function  as  a  sighted 
child,  for  it  is  now  doubtful  that  he  was 
ever  blind.  He  is  beginning  to  read  print, 
to  pick  out  tunes  on  the  piano,  to  play 
games. 

The  boy  who  came  in  as  a  non-learning 
sociopath  is  today  reading  on  grade  level 


— not  fluently,  but  well  enough  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  his  peers.  And  he  has  his  own 
team  of  baseball  players. 

The  boy  with  the  brain  tumor  is  in  a 
regular  class  part  time,  functioning  well 
enough  to  be  acceptable  in  many  activities. 

And  to  take  examples  from  classes  other 
than  mine,  there  are  the  twins  who  came  to 
school  described  as  walking  “vegetables,” 
unable  to  speak  or  show  any  awareness  of 
their  environment:  today  at  least  one  is 
beginning  to  read,  and  both  are  learning 
social  studies  from  oral  instruction.  The 
girl  who  echoed  everything  said  to  her  is 
functioning  in  a  third  grade  class — slowly, 
but  with  some  measure  of  adequacy. 

There  are  rewards.  And  there  begin  to 
be  some  answers.  Perhaps  the  biggest  an¬ 
swer  we  have  is,  “Try,  and  study,  and  try 
again.  Perhaps  the  next  approach  will 
work.” 
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McAllister  Upshaw,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Certified  Social  Workers  and 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Work¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Georgia 
Bar  Association,  now  fills  the  post  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  newly  established 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind  in  De¬ 
troit. 

A  former  Georgia  lawyer,  home  teacher, 
librarian  for  the  blind  and  one-time  psychi¬ 
atric  caseworker  with  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration,  forty-two-year-old  Upshaw  has 
also  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  social  services  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

Georgia  born,  Upshaw  received  his 
LL.M.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  but  came  north  to  earn  a  master’s 


degree  in  social  work  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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PERIPATOLOGY 

a  new 

Profession 

FREDERICK  A.  SILVER 


Mr.  Silver  is  a  lecturer  in  and 
supervisor  of  practicum  aspects 
of  the  Boston  College  Peripa- 
tology  Program.  He  is  also 
chief  of  the  Mobility  Depart - 
merit,  St.  Pauls  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Phis  article  was  developed 
from  a  speech  given  at  the 
Seminar  on  Independent 
Travel  for  Blind  Persons,  in 
Boston. 


It  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  blind 
population  of  this  country  cannot  travel  safely  and 
adequately.  Why  does  this  situation  exist?  What  is 
being  done  about  it?  What  further  could  be  done? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  and 
others  suggested  by  them,  I  would  like  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  some  words.  The  words  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are:  mobility,  foot  travel,  cane  techniques 
and  orientation.  I  wish  to  consider  these  words  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  a  logical  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  the  new  word:  peripatology. 

Foot  travel,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  is 
a  term  applied  synonymously  with  mobility  or  cane 
travel.  All  of  these  terms  have  specific  references  to 
the  business  of  the  physical  moving  from  place  to 
place,  in  this  instance  by  blind  persons. 

A  look  at  Webster's  will  disclose  the  following 
definitions:  Mobility — ability  for  rapid  and  easy 
movement;  Travel,  Foot — to  move  along,  to  go,  to 
proceed,  to  make  a  journey  from  place  to  place. 

Cane  technique  or  travel  (a  term  which  does  not 
appear  in  Webster’s ) — to  do  all  of  the  previously 
mentioned  things  using,  or  with  the  aid  of,  a  cane. 

Orientation  or  physical  orientation  (the  only  term 
in  the  group  which  begins  to  approach  the  meaning 
of  peripatology) — to  plan,  to  lay  out,  a  building, 
especially  a  church,  so  that  the  altar  end  of  the 
main  axis  faces  east;  to  place  so  that  the  front,  back 
and  sides  face  corresponding  compass  points;  to 
place  an  object  or  one’s  self  in  definite  relationship 
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with  other  objects;  to  take  one’s  intellectual 
bearing,  to  move,  to  turn  toward  the  east. 

Peripatology  is  more  encompassing  than 
the  words  thus  far  considered.  It  not  only 
defines  a  new  discipline,  but  also  describes 
it.  The  Greek  language  gives  us  its  roots: 
peri — all  about,  around;  patine — to  walk; 
logos — through  logic,  doctrine  of,  theory 
or  science  of.  So  we  derive  the  word  peri- 
pat  ologist,  meaning:  the  teacher  of  the 
science  and  art  of  knowing  all  about  one's 
whereabouts  and  of  being  able  to  walk 
through  them  with  assuredness. 

Why  a  New  Profession? 

In  the  past,  some  efforts  have  been  made 
to  systematically  train  travel  instructors — 
but  we  have  not  always  had  the  knowledge 
and  the  facilities  available  to  do  this 
thoroughly. 

Generally,  most  of  the  time  in  the  few 
training  programs  given  was  spent  on  the 
physical  skills  involved.  Little  or  no  time 
was  devoted  to  acquainting  the  prospective 
instructor  with  the  problems  encountered 
by  the  blind  person.  Therefore,  when  en¬ 
tering  the  field  as  mobility  instructors,  we 
had  not  been  prepared  to  handle  the  many 
emotional,  deeply  personal  problems  which 
often  interfere  with  the  progress  a  blind 
individual  makes  in  learning  to  travel  in¬ 
dependently. 

This  was  the  situation  in  1952,  when  I 
began  my  work  as  an  orientation  instructor. 
Although  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
trained  by  some  very  expert  instructors, 
for  which  I  was  then  and  am  still  grateful, 
I  soon  realized  that  I  was  not  nearly  ready 
to  go  out  on  my  own  and  teach  blind  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  travel. 

But  we,  the  travel  people,  have  learned 
by  our  mistakes.  Every  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  assure  continued  progress.  What 
progress  has  been  made?  Boston  College 
has  established  the  first  organized  training 
program  for  travel  instructors  in  this  coun¬ 
try — the  Peripatology  Program. 

What  are  these  new  travel  instructors  be¬ 
ing  taught? 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  teaching  travel 


people  that  they  are  teaching  people.  The 
peripatologist  learns  how  the  human  senses 
work.  This  is  vital  since  he  will  be  work¬ 
ing  primarily  with  them.  He  learns  some¬ 
thing  about  the  history  of  work  with  blind 
persons,  studying  blindness  itself  from  a 
medical  viewpoint,  while  discussing  with 
many  experienced  and  trained  people  the 
various  philosophies  which  are  in  existence. 
Visits  to  many  different  working  agencies 
are  arranged  and  required  so  that  he  can 
see  firsthand  how  work  is  actually  con¬ 
ducted.  He  is  encouraged  to  write  in  his 
field  and  his  interest  in  research  is  stimu¬ 
lated,  leading  him  to  a  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  lack  of  facts  and  factual 
writing  in  this  field. 

His  awareness  of  the  functions  of  other 
disciplines  working  in  the  field  is  sharp¬ 
ened;  his  professional  relationship  with  in¬ 
dividuals  within  these  disciplines  clarified. 
He  is  taught  how  and  when  he  can  best 
make  use  of  their  knowledge — he  is  given 
a  “team”  orientation. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  begin  to  understand  him¬ 
self,  so  that  he  may  begin  understanding 
others.  He  studies  family  relationships,  and 
learns  the  role  relatives  can  play  in  a 
client's  adjustment.  He  is  introduced  to  the 
two  major  tenets  of  social  work — respect 
for  the  individual  and  the  principle  of  “con¬ 
fidentiality.”  And  he  emerges  from  his 
study  a  human  being  who  understands  the 
mechanics  of  how  a  person  feels  about  his 
blindness;  what  a  cane  or  a  dog  means  to 
the  individual,  and  how  these  feelings  in¬ 
fluence  and  affect  the  person’s  travel  prog¬ 
ress. 

Prior  to  entering  the  study,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  to  display  high  personal  qualities. 

In  short,  he  is  a  fully  qualified  profes¬ 
sional  person,  trained  in  a  university  set¬ 
ting.  He  is  a  specialist,  qualified  to  sit  on  a 
rehabilitation  team — a  specialist  who  is  a 
member  of  a  new  profession  which  grew 
out  of  our  efforts  to  solve  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching  blind  persons  to  travel 
effectively  and  safely. 
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But  to  do  his  job  properly,  he  needs 
recognition  in  the  field.  He  needs  to  be 
recognized  as  a  peripatologist — not  a  mo¬ 
bility  instructor,  not  an  orientor — but  a 
peripatologist. 

Why  Peripatoiogy — Some  Cases  in  Point 

■  A  client  became  extremely  angry  with 
his  instructor,  claiming  that  the  instructor 
had  treated  him  like  a  child — in  reality, 
he  was  not  angry  with  the  instructor,  but 
embarrassed  because  he  made  mistakes 
and  his  neighbors  could  see  him. 

■  A  lady  wasted  six  weeks  of  lessons 
and  then  tried  to  learn  all  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  because  her  son  was  getting  mar¬ 
ried  and  she  wanted  to  steal  the  spotlight 
from  her  daughter-in-law-to-be  by  using 
the  cane  at  the  wedding. 

■  A  man  with  partial  vision  says,  “/ 
don’t  need  to  learn  to  use  the  cane,  it 
would  advertise  my  blindness.” 

■  A  young  man  refused  to  take  more 
lessons  because  he  discovered  that  the 
course  was  harder  than  he  expected  it  to 
be. 

■  A  young  lady  hides  her  cane  in  the 
oloset  as  soon  as  the  instructor  leaves,  and 
only  takes  it  out  again  just  before  he  re¬ 
turns  for  the  next  lesson. 

■  An  instructor  had  been  working  with 
a  client  for  some  weeks — with  seemingly 
good  progress.  Suddenly,  he  began  to  no¬ 
tice  that  the  client  was  losing  interest  and 
that  his  work  was  falling  off.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  doing  well  as  long  as  he  did 
not  have  to  go  out  on  the  street.  The  in¬ 
structor  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
trying  to  motivate  the  client  to  take  his 
lesson. 

Then  he  hit  on  the  huge  problem — this 
client  felt  as  though  he  had  no  clothes  on 
when  he  was  walking  with  the  cane.  To 
solve  the  problem,  the  instructor  formed 
a  team  with  a  social  worker  and  a  psychia¬ 
trist.  Together,  as  a  team,  they  helped  the 


client  understand  and  work  through  many 
problems  he  had  about  blindness  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  solved. 

I  don’t  know  why  these  things  happen, 
but  they  do — and  it  takes  a  professional 
person  to  understand  them  and  know 
where  to  turn  for  appropriate  help. 

The  Word  -  - 

Many  people  have  many  feelings  about 
the  word  peripatoiogy.  One  prominent 
person  in  the  field  felt  that  the  word  was 
silly.  When  questioned  about  why  he 
thought  it  was  silly  he  said  that  it  was  too 
fancy.  He  also  stated  that  nobody  ever 
got  very  far  calling  a  barber  shop  a  ton- 
sorial  parlor.  In  this  same  vein  I  wonder 
if,  with  their  ever  broadening  knowledge, 
doctors  would  have  gotten  very  far  if 
people  had  continued  to  call  them  barbers? 
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the 

challenge 

of 

REHABILITATION 

H.  ROBERT  BLANK,  M.D. 


The  word  rehabilitation  has  unfortunate  semantic  connotations;  it  has  implied,  and 
for  many  people  still  implies,  a  sort  of  mechanical  approach  to  an  illness  with  the  aim 
of  restoration  to  a  previously  existing  level  of  functioning. 

Strictly  speaking,  with  such  handicaps  as  congenital  blindness  or  deafness,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  speak  of  rehabilitation;  habilitation  would  be  more  appropriate.  The  term 
has  been  alien  until  recently  particularly  to  psychoanalysts  who  established  the  first 
body  of  theory  and  practice  designed  to  help  the  individual  help  himself,  who  first 
placed  responsibility  on  the  individual  for  active  participation  in  his  treatment,  and 
who  first  enunciated  as  a  goal,  not  only  symptom  removal,  but  the  attainment  by  the 
individual  of  a  level  of  productivity  and  creative  living  superior  to  his  past  perform¬ 
ance. 

This  contribution  of  psychoanalysis  is  precisely  what  characterizes  the  goal  of  a 
professional  rehabilitation  approach  today.  And,  although  there  have  been  very  few 
psychoanalysts  involved  in  work  with  physically  handicapped  clients,  rehabilitation 
at  its  best  has  acquired  a  great  deal  from  psychoanalysis,  chiefly  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  professions  of  social  casework  and  clinical  psychology  whose  development 
has  been  strongly  influenced  by  psychoanalysis. 

Rehabilitation,  then,  has  as  its  goal  the  maximal  utilization  by  the  handicapped 
individual  of  his  psychic  and  physical  resources;  its  major  concern  is  not  with  the 
disability,  but  with  the  handicapped  person’s  mastery  of  the  problems  confronting  him 
and  the  elucidation  and  development  of  the  handicapped  person's  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  assets. 

As  a  professional  approach,  rehabilitation  is  concerned  too  with  the  maximal  dis¬ 
semination  and  utilization  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  with  improving  the 
professional  worker’s  education  and  in-service  training.  As  a  scientific  approach, 
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rehabilitation  is  concerned  with  research 
which  means,  first  and  foremost,  formal 
and  structured  continual  self-examination 
by  the  particular  rehabilitation  program. 

The  Multidisciplinary 
Rehabilitation  Team 

The  recent  major  developments  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  rehabilitation  would  have  been 
impossible  without  multidisciplinary  col¬ 
laboration.  The  multidisciplinary  diagnos¬ 
tic,  treatment,  and  research  team2  has 
emerged  as  the  operational  instrument  of 
rehabilitation  at  its  best.  However,  inter¬ 
professional  collaboration  generally  is  still 
haphazard,  unstructured,  and  inefficient. 

The  team  concept  is  still  young,  but 
it  is  already  clear  that  where  there  is 
a  team  approach,  as  opposed  to  an 
unintegrated  collection  of  specialists,  the 
program's  morale  is  sustained  on  a  high 
level  and  research  flourishes.  Many  people 
talk  about  the  team  approach  but  what  it 
is,  how  it  develops,  and  how  to  teach  it,  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  taught,  has  received 
little  scrutiny. 

Matters  vitally  affecting  team  structure 
and  function  are  taken  for  granted  or 
ignored.  For  example,  in  a  recent  gener¬ 
ally  excellent  textbook  on  rehabilitation 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  history  of  re¬ 
habilitation,  was  only  sparsely  mentioned 
or  alluded  to.  At  the  risk  of  belaboring 
the  obvious  and  introducing  troublesome 
considerations,  I  shall  try  to  delineate  the 
essentials  of  multidisciplinary  team  work. 

First  of  all,  team  functioning  has  to  be 
learned;  it  does  not  appear  sui  generis  with 
a  collection  of  experts  who  agree  on  a  com¬ 
mon  goal.  Aside  from  the  all  important 
element  of  the  team  member’s  personality 
predispositions  toward  or  against  team 

Dr.  Blank,  a  staff  member  of  the  Treatment 
Center  of  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  a  contributing  editor  of  the  Psycho¬ 
analytic  Quarterly,  has  conducted  extensive  re¬ 
search  activities  on  the  psychiatric  aspects  of 
blindness,  and  serves  as  consultant  for  several 
casework  agencies  for  the  handicapped.  He  spent 
December  i960  in  Israel,  where  he  conducted  a 
series  of  lecture-seminars  at  Migdal  Or,  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Haifa,  _  built  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  American-Isracli  Lighthouse. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Israel  Medical  Journal  and  appears  here 
by  permission  of  the  publisher  and  the  author. 


work,  some  professions  generally  prepare 
their  practitioners  better  than  others  for 
genuine  team  work  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  professions  and  their  training  meth¬ 
ods. 

Caseworkers,  for  example,  generally  find 
it  easier  than  physicians,  at  least  in  the 
United  States.  The  tradition  of  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  fosters  attitudes  anti¬ 
thetical  to  the  team  approach.  Medical  and 
surgical  team  work  in  hospitals,  often  ex¬ 
cellent  in  specific  areas,  in  general  does 
not  meet  the  criteria  here  presented  because 
it  is  hierarchical  and  mechanical  rather 
than  conductive  to  interdisciplinary  com¬ 
munication  or  interpenetration. 

The  learning  process  has  to  be  structured 
through  the  team’s  frequent  scheduled 
meetings  as  a  team  for  intake  conference, 
diagnostic  and  progress  evaluation,  and  in- 
service  training.  The  team  maintains  and 
constantly  improves  its  records,  team-meet¬ 
ing  records  as  well  as  case  records.  The 
team  should  continually  evaluate  itself  as 
a  team  and  should  not  hesitate  periodically 
to  have  a  qualified  outsider  participate  in 
such  evaluations.  This  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  another  worthwhile  goal,  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  results  of  the  team’s  work.  The 
goal  here  is  reduction  of  the  barriers  to 
scientific  interpenetration  among  the  team 
members. 

The  team  respects  and  cherishes  the  in¬ 
dividual  member.  He  is  not  regarded  as  a 
fixed  cog  in  a  mechanical  treatment  ma¬ 
chine;  his  continuing  professional  develop¬ 
ment  is  fostered.  Nonprofessionals,  or 
those  with  inadequate  formal  training, 
capable  of  making  contributions  to  the 
team,  should  be  welcomed  and  their  pro¬ 
fessional  training  facilitated.  The  team  does 
not  countenance  status  hierarchy  based  on 
non-operational  considerations,  such  as  age 
or  academic  degrees,  however  much  these 
considerations  might  be  germane  to  hiring 
and  other  policies. 

While  clear-cut  definition  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  worker’s  role,  and  allocation  of  spe¬ 
cific  responsibilities  to  him  is  essential,  this 
does  not  contradict  the  maintenance  of 
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flexibility  geared  to  the  particular  need  of 
the  client.  For  example,  which,  one,  case¬ 
workers,  teacher,  director,  or  nurse — all 
having  frequent  contact  with  Mr.  A. — 
should  apprise  Mr.  A.  of  his  father's  death? 
Which  one  accompany  Mary  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  for  her  tonsillectomy?  Which  one  in¬ 
terpret  to  Mrs.  B.  the  clear  cut  evidence 
that  she  has  been  turned  down  by  the  col¬ 
lege?  I  would  seriously  question  the  pro¬ 
fessional  quality  of  the  rehabilitation  team 
operation  if  in  each  of  these  three  situa¬ 
tions  that  particular  decision  were  made 
according  to  a  routine  which,  per  se  might 
be  fine  as  a  policy. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  features 
typical  of  many  programs  which  have  a 
basically  sound  team  approach,  as  far  as 
their  full-time  and  regular  part-time  staff 
is  concerned,  is  the  peripheral  isolated  po¬ 
sition  of  its  consultants.  These  consultants 
are  called  in  p.r.n.;  they  often  have  only 
the  vaguest  notion  of  the  agency's  or  the 
center’s  function,  or  the  roles  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  professionals  on  the  staff.  When  the 
existence  of  this  situation  is  conductively 
challenged,  one  hears  all  kinds  of  “rea¬ 
sons”;  the  consultant’s  infrequent  contact 
with  the  program,  the  consultant’s  having 
to  “kill  half  a  day  to  attend  a  conference," 
etc.  These  rationalizations  should  not  be 
accepted;  rather  the  team  should  address 
itself  to  the  task  of  making  the  consultant 
part  of  the  team  whether  he  gives  only  four 
hours  a  week  or  a  year  to  the  program. 

The  team  not  only  fosters  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  communication  among  its  members 
but  among  it  and  other  teams  in  the  same 
and  related  fields.  Else  we  tend  to  become 
isolated  and  ingrown,  fertile  soil  for  the 
development  of  professional  vested  interests 
and  inflexibility. 

We,  too,  are  prone  to  stereotypical 
thinking  which  thrives  on  isolation.  For 
example,  I  have  heard  from  professionals 
a  blanket  indictment  of  agencies  that  had 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind,  as 
though  the  sheltered  workshop  were  an 
evil,  pure  and  simple,  keeping  the  blind 
from  jobs  in  private  industry.  We  can  ap¬ 


preciate  the  history  of  the  indictment — 
namely,  its  being  an  over-reaction  to  the 
archaic  concept  of  the  sheltered  workshop, 
as  the  ultimate  goal  for  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  But  it  overlooks  the  need  for  the 
sheltered  workshop  as  the  best  vocational 
choice  for  many  handicapped  persons, 
notably  among  the  elderly  and  those  with 
multiple  handicaps. 

Whether  the  choice  is  home  work,  shel¬ 
tered  workshop,  or  competitive  industry, 
the  choice  can  not  be  made  on  any  scien¬ 
tific  basis  without  the  evaluation  of  the 
individual’s  need  and  capacities  by  multi¬ 
disciplinary  diagnosis  (medical,  casework, 
and  psychologic) . 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  de¬ 
cision  whether  the  particular  handicapped 
child  goes  to  regular  public  school,  resi¬ 
dential  school,  or  public  school  and  lives 
in  a  private  foster  home.  The  residential 
school  is  not  to  be  liquidated  because  tra¬ 
ditionally  it  has  been  used,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  still  used,  as  a  dumping  ground, 
and  not  as  a  selection  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  handicapped  child.  This  decision 
should  be  based  on  the  most  thorough  diag¬ 
nostic  study  of  the  child,  his  family,  and 
community  resources. 

The  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  team¬ 
work  is  construed  in  some  circles  as 
eliminating  decision  making  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  team  member.  Actually  a  genuine 
team  approach  facilitates  responsible  de¬ 
cision  making  by  the  individual  just  as  it 
fosters  responsible  collaboration  with  col¬ 
leagues.  Something  is  woefully  lacking  if 
the  team  has  to  be  convened  to  meet  the 
impasses  and  minor  crises  in  our  daily  fare, 
or  if  the  director  has  to  pass  on  every  pro¬ 
fessional  decision.  This  becomes  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  roles  of  the  two  profes¬ 
sionals  at  the  “open  ends”  of  the  team  (I 
picture  the  team  as  open-ended  rather  than 
a  closed  circle),  the  intake  worker  and  the 
vocational  counsellor. 

Relative  Roles  of  Team  Members 

Professional  intake  requires  a  highly 
skilled  caseworker;  he  is  responsible  for 
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appraising  the  applying  client’s  readiness 
for  the  services  requested,  and  interpreting 
the  program  to  the  client  (and  his  fam¬ 
ily).  He  is,  moreover,  responsible  for 
finger-tip  knowledge  of  other  community 
resources  and  establishing  relationships 
with  them.  After  the  initial  interview  or 
interviews  the  intake  worker  should  be 
capable  of  making  one  of  many  possible 
decisions,  e.g. : 

1)  The  client's  needs  would  better  be 
served  or  additionally  served,  by  some 
other  agency;  and  he  has  to  be  given  the 
indicated  help  in  getting  the  other  services. 

2)  The  client  is  ready  to  undertake  the 
full  scale  diagnostic  rehabilitation  evalua¬ 
tion,  or  is  ready  for  the  more  limited  serv¬ 
ices  requested. 

3)  The  client  (and/or  family)  is  not 
ready  and  needs  some  time  to  reconsider. 

4)  The  client  needs  an  extended  period 
of  counselling  because  he  is  too  conflicted 
about  the  entire  problem  or  he  has  need  for 
services  in  the  program  other  than  those  he 
requests. 

5)  The  client  needs  a  medical  or  psy¬ 
chiatric  consultation  before  any  other  in¬ 
take  decision  is  made  because  of  symptoms 
or  signs  of  a  possible  serious  illness. 

6)  The  intake  worker  needs  consul¬ 
tation  with  one  or  several  of  his  colleagues. 

Intake  obviously  is  not  the  job  for  a 
tyro.  Where  intake  is  not  professional, 
where  it  is  a  receptionist  routing  function, 
the  program’s  resources  tend  to  be  used 
inefficiently.  The  handicapped  person  can't 
get  the  best  possible  help  when  important 
decisions  concerning  the  individual’s  needs 
for  the  definitive  services  are  made  after 
he  is  actively  involved  in  these  services. 

To  illustrate  professional  intake: 

An  elderly  blind  man  came  to  the  agency 
requesting  a  radio.  The  intake-worker 
could  have  had  a  radio  in  the  man’s  hands 
in  twenty  minutes — this  was  the  way  it 
used  to  work  in  that  agency  and  still  works 
in  some.  Instead,  she  sensed  that  he  needed 
more  than  a  radio,  and  learned  that  the 
man  was  living  in  an  extremely  anxiety¬ 


laden,  over-crowded  home  in  which  he  had 
become  virtually  estranged  from  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  and  their  children.  He 
wanted  the  radio  to  relieve  the  defensive, 
self-imposed  isolation  of  his  little  room. 
The  client  and  his  children  accepted  the 
intake-worker’s  recommendation  that  they 
explore  the  total  family  problem  with  a 
caseworker.  Several  months  later  the  man 
was  living  in  a  more  adequate  home,  he 
was  participating  in  several  recreational 
activities,  and  the  relationships  with  his 
family  were  qualitatively  improved  (I 
don’t  recall  whether  he  got  his  radio). 

Just  as  the  intake  worker  brings  client 
and  team  together,  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor,  or  placement  officer,  brings  the  cli¬ 
ent  and  employer  together  so  that  both 
know  what  to  expect  from  each  other.  The 
vocational  counselor  must  have  the  basic 
skills  of  the  clinical  psychologist,  the  spe¬ 
cial  skills  related  to  actual  job  perform¬ 
ance,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  labor 
market,  plus  more  capacity  to  handle  frus¬ 
tration  and  rebuff  than,  probably,  any  of 
his  colleagues.  He  and  the  caseworker  are 
the  agency’s  and  the  team’s  chief  personal 
contacts  with  the  community. 

A  twenty-one-year-old  blind  veteran  had 
done  remarkably  well  at  the  rehabilitation 
center  and  appeared  ready  for  a  trial  on 
the  skilled  job  of  his  choice.  The  vocational 
counselor,  an  unusually  astute  person, 
sensed  that  all  was  not  quite  as  happy  as 
it  appeared,  especially  since  the  man's  dic¬ 
tion  and  cultural  interests  were  somehow 
above  the  level  of  his  vocational  aspira¬ 
tions.  A  psychometric  exam  performed  a 
year  previously  at  a  hospital  had  indicated 
high  intelligence.  The  counselor  repeated 
the  test  which  indicated  even  greater  in¬ 
tellectual  resources.  He  then  consulted  the 
psychiatrist  who  supported  the  counselor’s 
desire  to  “open  up”  the  issue  with  the  cli¬ 
ent.  The  initial  reaction  was  anger  and  re¬ 
sentment,  then  a  depression,  but  in  three 
months  the  client  was  in  college. 

The  counselor  had  first  sensed,  then 
demonstrated,  and  finally  worked  through 
with  the  client  that  his  job  choice  had  been 
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an  attempted  compromise  with  marked 
denial  and  withdrawal  tendencies.  One 
should  note  that  this  problem  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  detected  much 
earlier,  probably  at  intake,  if  not  for  the 
agency’s  serious  personnel  shortage  at  the 
time. 

The  Counselor  and 
the  Psychotherapist 

Time  does  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
roles  of  medical  specialist,  psychologist, 
recreation  group  worker,  speech  patholo¬ 
gist,  social  scientist  and  others  on  the  re¬ 
habilitation  team.  But  the  thorny  problem 
of  psychotherapy  requires  elucidation. 
While  psychotherapy  can  not  be  demar¬ 
cated  sharply  from  counseling,  I  have  in 
mind,  by  psychotherapy,  training  that  goes 
beyond  the  counseling  skills  required  of 
the  members  of  the  nuclear  team  (case¬ 
worker,  psychologist,  and  vocational  coun¬ 
selor).  Who  the  psychotherapist  is  on  the 
team  is  today  still  determined  primarily, 
not  by  the  needs  of  the  program,  but  by 
“who  is  available.”  This  should  not  be  used 
as  a  rationaliaztion  for  not  obtaining  the 
best  available,  or  providing  opportunity  for 
more  and  better  training  for  the  psycho¬ 
therapist  already  on  the  team.  If  the  psy¬ 
chotherapist  is  not  a  psychiatrist,  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  should  be  readily  available  for 
collaboration. 

If  the  psychiatrist  is  a  “distant  consul¬ 
tant”  one  of  two  eventualities  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted:  1)  clients  will  tend  to  be  needlessly 
excluded  from  the  program  early  because 
they  are  “too  sick”  or  they  cause  “too 
much  trouble,”  or  2)  clients  will  tend  to 
be  retained  in  the  program  beyond  their 
capacities  with  the  development  of  a  more 
serious  disorder,  or  with  failures  in  the 
program  that  remain  undiagnosed.  Often 
in  such  cases  not  only  is  a  psychiatric  con¬ 
dition  overlooked  but  an  opportunity  is 
lost  to  treat  an  individual  with  a  good  prog¬ 
nosis  in  spite  of  a  serious  clinical  picture. 

Regarding  the  utilization  of  the  psychia¬ 
trist  or  psychoanalyst,1  it  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  services  are  not  being  used 


most  efficiently  if  he  is  called  upon  only  for 
emergencies  or  to  hospitalize  an  acutely  ill 
patient.  The  psychiatrist’s  time  should  be 
spent  primarily  in  meeting  with  the  team 
and  with  individual  counselors  on  the  team 
with  the  aim  of  extending  and  sharpening 
the  psychological  tools  of  every  worker, 
including  the  psychiatrist  himself.  If  the 
psychiatrist  gives  less  than  one  day  a  week 
to  the  program  and  spends  more  than  one 
third  of  this  time  in  treating  the  clients,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  and  the  team  re¬ 
evaluate  the  use  of  his  time.  Such  reevalu¬ 
ation  is  a  healthy  practice  anyway,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  professionals  who  are  in  short 
supply. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  team 
work  and  constant  refinement  of  roles  and 
skills?  More  important  than  who  does  psy¬ 
chotherapy,  and  when,  is  the  aim  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  “therapeutic  atmosphere”  for 
our  client,  a  milieu  in  which  he  senses  keen 
interest  in  him,  helpfulness,  plus  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  he  will  take  an  active  re¬ 
sponsible  role  in  his  rehabilitation. 

The  best  prescription  for  this  is  a  team 
consisting  not  only  of  competent  profes¬ 
sionals  but  people  who  respect  and  enjoy 
working  with  one  another.  This  is  just  as 
contagious  as  interprofessional  rivalry  or 
indifference;  it  rubs  off  too  on  other  per¬ 
sonnel  having  contact  with  our  clients.  The 
therapeutic  climate  can  be  sensed  in  the 
lounge,  the  dining  room,  and  recreation 
area  as  well  as  in  the  consulation  room. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn  provides  us  with  a  fine  example 
of  multidisciplinary  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  research.  In  1956  an  1957,  under  sub¬ 
sidy  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  the  I.H.B.  conducted  a  two-year 
research  on  the  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  addition  to  the  able  staff  of  the 
I.H.B.,  outside  specialists  were  recruited 
for  the  project  from  the  fields  of  medicine, 
socio-psychological  research,  sociometry, 
speech  therapy,  communication,  legislation, 
and  others.  The  results  constitute  a  land¬ 
mark  not  only  in  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  but  in  the  history  of  research  in  re- 
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habilitation  in  general.  The  most  tangible 
results  are  in  the  publications  emerging 
from  the  research.  They  include  a  manual 
for  professional  workers  with  deaf-blind 
persons  and  individual  monographs  cover¬ 
ing  communication,  medical  studies,  psy¬ 
chological  studies,  vocational  adjustment, 
recreation  services,  and  social  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Communication  in  Rehabilitation 

Finally  I  want  to  discuss  one  aspect  of 
the  development  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
United  States  which  you  can  well  afford 
not  to  emulate.  I  have  emphasized  how 
much  we  in  the  different  fields  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  have  in  common.  Another  example: 
there  isn’t  a  professional  worker  here  who 
would  not  to  some  degree  find  the  above- 
mentioned  manual  for  workers  with  deaf- 
blind  people  of  value  in  his  own  work.  If 
we  have  so  much  in  common,  then  we 
can  learn  from  each  other;  this  puts  a 
premium  on  intercommunication.  If  any¬ 
thing  has  characterized  the  development 
of  rehabilitation  in  the  U.  S.  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  it  has  been  the  dearth  of  inter¬ 
communication  among  the  various  fields  of 
work  with  handicapped  individuals.  This 
dearth  has  often  amounted  to  isolation 
and  defensive  insularity,  even  within  a 
given  field,  and  in  spite  of  abundant  pub¬ 
lication  facilities  and  other  potential  ave¬ 
nues  for  communication.  Actually,  the 
most  effective  organized  communication 
cutting  across  specialty  lines  has  thus  far 
been  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  which  is  interested  in 
all  handicapped  persons. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  orthopedically 
and  neurologically  handicapped  has  devel¬ 
oped  “independently”  under  medical  aus¬ 
pices,  chiefly  through  the  specialty  of  physi¬ 
cal  medicine.  Prior  to  the  relatively 
phenomenal  progress  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  work  with  blind  people  had  devel¬ 
oped  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  public 
and  private  philanthropic  agencies,  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions.  Social  casework, 
clinical  psychology,  and  sociology  made 


their  professional  impact  on  rehabilitation 
of  blind  clients  earlier  and  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  field  of  work  with  the 
physically  handicapped.  Work  with  deaf 
clients  had  also  proceeded  along  isolated 
lines,  lagging  considerably  behind  develop¬ 
ments  in  work  with  those  who  are  blind. 
Medicine  has  had  only  a  peripheral  role 
in  rehabilitation  of  deaf  and  blind  individ¬ 
uals.  In  fact,  aside  from  the  specialties  of 
physical  medicine  and  public  health,  think¬ 
ing  along  rehabilitation  lines,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  social  and  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  goals  has  not  been  conspicuous  among 
American  physicians,  although  prospects 
are  brighter  for  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  all  bene¬ 
fit  from  our  past  errors  and  blind  spots  in 
the  area  of  intercommunication  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  formal  machinery,  an  agency 
representing  all  the  fields  of  rehabilitation, 
to  provide  and  nurture  the  following: 

1)  Basic  training  in  rehabilitation  theory 
and  practice  for  professional  workers  that 
would  precede  their  specialized  training  in 
the  fields  of  rehabilitation  of  their  choice. 
This  type  of  basic  training  could  profitably 
be  provided  for  medical  students  as  well  as 
student  caseworkers,  psychologists,  and 
teachers.  Such  a  course  would  attract  more 
professionals  to  rehabilitation  work. 

2)  The  publication  of  bulletins  and  re¬ 
ports  designed  to  keep  all  rehabilitation 
workers  abreast  of  developments  in  specific 
fields,  and  to  foster  and  stimulate  research 
basic  to  rehabilitation  in  general. 

3)  The  organization  of  training  and  re¬ 
search  institutes  and  seminars  with  the 
same  goals. 

4)  The  collection  and  organization  of 
statistics  on:  a)  the  handicapped  and  their 
needs;  b)  existing  programs  and  their 
needs;  c)  professional  workers  and  their 
training;  d)  results  of  rehabilitation. 

Without  such  ongoing  statistical  research 
one  could  hardly  be  informed  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  unmet  rehabilitation  needs,  nor  could 
one  engage  in  valid  over-all  planning  to 
meet  these  needs. 
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What  is  the  incidence  of  deafness,  blind¬ 
ness,  cerebral  palsy,  and  other  specific 
handicaps?  What  is  the  incidence  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  sex,  etiology?  How  many  speech 
therapists  are  there  in  this  country,  how 
many  could  you  use?  If  you  have  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  readily  available 
you  have  more  than  we  in  the  U.  S.  in 
many  instances,  in  many  areas,  although 
our  situation  is  improving. 


The  goal  of  improved  communication 
furnishes  the  most  appropriate  note  for 
closing  my  paper.  That  the  results  we  have 
obtained  in  rehabilitation  represent  a 
scratching  of  the  surface  of  the  immense 
problems  confronting  us  should  not  be 
denied.  But  there  is  reason  for  optimism 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  progress  made  and 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  direction  is 
sound. 
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In  terna  tional 
Congress  on 

Technology  and  Blindness 
—Overview  of  Program 


In  an  effort  to  keep  the  readers  of  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  abreast  of  the 
International  Congress  on  Technology  and 
Blindness  the  following  brief  program  out¬ 
line  is  herewith  presented.  This  outline  has 
been  prepared  to  highlight  the  subject  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  International  Congress. 

Throughout  this  entire  Congress  we  will 


be  striving  to  maintain  the  basic  themes: 
1 )  to  make  known  past  and  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  2)  to  establish  better  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  amongst  participants  and  ob¬ 
servers,  and  3)  to  help  guide  the  paths  of 
future  research  and  development.  To  this 
end  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  forwarded  to  many  people 
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not  previously  directly  associated  with  This  program  is  divided  into  five  major 
work  for  the  blind.  divisions  as  follows: 


PANEL  l— MAN-MACHINE  SYSTEMS 

Chairman :  Professor  Samuel  J.  Mason,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


In  this  panel  we  will  explore  two  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  blind,  that  is,  the 
ability  to  move  about,  and  access  directly 
to  printed  material.  We  have,  therefore, 
divided  this  panel  as  follows: 

Section  1 — Mobility  and  Mobility  Devices. 
Chairman:  Dr.  Heinz  E.  Kallman,  consult¬ 
ing  engineer,  New  York,  New  York. 

In  this  section  the  information  required 
for  a  blind  traveler  to  be  aware  of  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  of  the  pitfalls  and  obstacles 
in  his  path  will  be  discussed.  A  review  will 
be  made  of  the  various  mobility  and  ob¬ 
stacle  detection  devices,  either  in  existence 
or  in  the  design  stage,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  basic  scientific  principles  uti¬ 
lized  in  each  of  the  devices. 

Section  2 — Reading  Machines.  Chairman: 
Howard  Freiberger,  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  New  York,  New  York. 

In  this  section  we  will  investigate  the 
equipment  and  facilities  required  to  di¬ 
rectly  transfer  information  from  the  printed 


page  to  the  blind  reader,  without  use  of  an 
intermediate  person  or  process,  i.e.,  the 
ability  to  read  directly  the  daily  newspaper, 
book  or  magazine.  To  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  this  task,  various  charac¬ 
ter  recognition  devices  and  principles  will 
be  submitted  for  review.  The  problems  of 
transmitting  this  information  to  the  blind 
reader  by  means  of  either  audible  or  tactile 
stimulus  will  be  pointed  out. 

Section  3 — Indirect  Access  to  the  Printed 
Page:  Printing  and  Publishing.  Chairman: 
E.  L.  Glaser,  Burroughs  Research  Center, 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  blind  reader’s  gaining  access 
to  printed  material  using  some  mechanical 
intermediate  equipment,  that  is,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  printed  material  to  braille  or  some 
other  code  form.  The  problems  of  braille 
reproduction  and  duplication,  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  multiple  copies  of  braille  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  reviewed. 
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PANEL  II— LIVING  SYSTEMS 
Chairman:  To  be  announced. 


The  panel  on  Living  Systems  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  explore  the  processes  which  oc¬ 
cur  within  the  human  neural  system  in 
order  that  future  development  of  man- 
machine  systems  can  best  utilize  the  re¬ 
maining  sensory  channels  of  the  blinded 
subject.  We  have,  again,  divided  this  panel 
into  three  sections. 

Section  1 — The  Mechanisms  of  Seeing  and 
the  Characterization  of  Sight.  Chairman: 
Leon  D.  Harmon,  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories,  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

In  this  section  we  will  reveiew  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  vision  in  order  that  we  may  better 
understand  the  function  of  each  of  the 
component  portions  of  the  visual  system. 
This  will  enable  us  to  determine  which 
portions  of  the  human  neural  network  can 
be  tapped  for  transmission  of  data  in  place 
of  vision. 

Section  2 — Utilization  of  the  Remaining 


Sensory  Channels.  Chairman:  Dr.  J.  C.  R. 
Licklider,  Bolt,  Berenek  &  Newman,  Inc., 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

In  this  section  we  will  review  the  role 
played  by  the  remaining  sensory  channels 
when  vision  is  not  present.  We  will  discuss 
the  training  of  these  sensory  channels  to 
accept  a  larger  role  in  the  cognitive  proc¬ 
esses,  and  the  possible  utilization  of  these 
remaining  sensory  channels  as  information 
receiving  mechanisms. 

Section  3 — Correlative  Research.  Chair¬ 
man:  Dr.  W.  Grey  Walter,  Burden  Neu¬ 
rological  Institute,  Bristol,  England. 

In  this  section  the  use  of  models  in  the 
study  and  understanding  of  vision  will  be 
covered.  We  will  debate  the  pros  and  cons 
of  direct  coded  input  to  the  brain  and  the 
use  of  EEG  and  ERG  in  studying  the 
association  of  brain  damage  with  visual 
impairment. 


PANEL  III— SOUND  RECORDING  AND  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Chairman:  Dr.  Hermann  Scherchen,  Elektroakustisches  Experimentalstudio 


Gravesano, 

In  this  panel  the  present  practices  in  the 
manufacture  of  talking  books  in  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
demonstrated.  We  will  review  the  vari¬ 
ous  proposals  and  possibilities  which  are 


Switzerland. 

under  consideration  both  here  and  abroad 
for  the  future  of  the  talking  book.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities,  problems,  and  costs  of  compatible 
sound  recording  and  reproduction  systems 
will  be  explored. 


PANEL  IV— ADAPTED  AND  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  DEVICES 

Chairman:  John  C.  Colligan,  O.B.E.,  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

London,  England. 


The  panel  on  adapted  and  special  pur¬ 
pose  devices  will  attempt  to  outline  the 
requirements  for  equipment  and  devices  to 
be  used  in  the  fields  of  education  and  vo¬ 


cational  rehabilitation  with  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  electronic  adaptations 
and  aids. 

Section  1 — Education:  Reading  and  Writ- 
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ing.  Chairman:  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

In  this  section  we  will  exhibit  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  existing  devices  for  use  in  braille 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  use  of  mathe¬ 
matical  aids  including  the  abacus.  We  will 
explore  the  possibilities  of  reading,  writing, 
and  teaching  aids  which  will  be  required  in 
the  future  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
possibility  of  teaching  machines  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

Section  2 — Vocational  Aids.  Chairman: 
Arthur  Voorhees,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

We  will  present  in  this  section  the  view¬ 
points  and  progress  made  in  each  of  four 


foreign  countries.  We  will  also  review  the 
use  of  mechanical  aids  and  tools  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  woodworking  and  metalworking. 
Throughout  this  section  the  use  of  tech¬ 
niques  to  replace  special  purpose  tools  will 
be  stressed. 

Section  3 — Radio  and  Electronic  Aids. 
Chairman:  Robert  Gunderson,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Bronx,  New  York. 

In  this  section,  which  is  really  a  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  section  on  vocational  aids,  we 
will  stress  the  use  of  electronic  and  radio 
aids  both  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use 
as  tools  of  other  trades,  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  as  a  separate  industrial  environment. 


PANEL  V— SUMMARY  PLENARY  SESSION 


Chairman:  Charles  Hedkvist,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Chairman:  Charles  Hedkvist,  De  Blindas 
Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

In  the  closing  plenary  session  we  hope  to 
discuss  many  serious  problems  which  do 
not  fall  specifically  in  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  categories.  Some  of  the  more 
significant  of  these  are  the  problems  of  re¬ 
search  funding,  the  stimulation  of  research 
in  technology  and  blindness,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  telescoping  into  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  elapsed  time  the  research  and  develop- 
opment  phases  of  projects  in  blindness.  It 
is  expected  that  the  recommendations  for 


future  actions  in  this  field  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  as  a  result  of  this  section. 

Obviously,  this  thumbnail  sketch  must 
of  necessity  be  incomplete.  However,  it  is 
felt  that  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  this  Congress  can  be  gleaned  from  this 
outline.  If  there  are  any  further  or  specific 
questions  regarding  any  of  the  material 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  Congress 
please  forward  an  inquiry  to  the  Project 
Staff  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  we  will  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problems  as  soon  as  possible. 
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interdisciplinary 

action  in 
special  education 


The  interdisciplinary  concept  is  both 
the  philosophical  and  pragmatic  founda¬ 
tion  of  modern  thinking  in  the  education 
and  care  of  handicapped  persons.  Its 
reason  for  being  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  developmental  aspects  of  the  period 
that  is  called  the  “Age  of  Science.” 

At  the  close  of  the  19th  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  20th  century,  with  the 
results  of  observed  phenomena  and  scien¬ 
tific  experimentation  at  hand,  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  scientists  and  the  philosophers  of  this 
era  became  increasingly  aware  of  two  im¬ 
portant  factors.  The  first  concerned  itself 
with  the  physical  and  ordered  basis  of  the 
universe.  The  other  acknowledged  that 
there  existed  an  interdependence  made  up 
of  self-sufficient  and  coordinated  parts. 
Whitehead18  expounded  his  theory  of  or¬ 
ganism  and  stated  that  “ .  .  .  the  full 
universe  disclosed  for  every  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences,  is  a  universe  in  which  every 
detail  enters  into  its  proper  relationship 
with  the  immediate  occasion.”  While 
having  its  effects  felt  initially  in  pure 
science  and  mathematics,  the  “field  theory” 
of  pure  science  was  soon  reflected  in  the 
principles  of  the  physical,  biological,  social, 
and  psychological  sciences.  “Gestalt,”  “the 
whole  child,”  “the  total  community,”  “in¬ 
dividual  in  his  environment” — all  these 
and  many  more  phases  reflected  the  view 
of  informed  men  and  women.5  Views, 
corroborated  by  an  increasing  mass  of  in¬ 
formation,  indicated  that  no  longer  was  an 
individual,  an  act,  or  a  phenomenon  to 

Gloria  F.  Wolinsky  is  assistant  professor  in  the 
graduate  program,  teacher  education,  Hunter  College, 
New  York.  This  article  is  reprinted  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author  and  of  Exceptional  Children. 


be  dealt  with  in  isolation.  As  life  was 
viewed  as  a  totality,  it  became  apparent 
that  many  different  areas  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  were  concerned  with  the  problems 
that  human  existence  presented. 

For  those  involved  in  the  education  and 
care  of  the  atypical  child,  this  change  of 
view  offered  a  clarification  of  the  problems 
presented  by  a  child  who  might  have  one, 
or  a  combination  of  difficulties;  problems 
concerning  vision,  hearing,  physical  mal¬ 
function,  intellect,  perception,  and  per¬ 
sonality,  human  situations,  for  which  no 
one  person,  in  a  world  of  expanding  in¬ 
formation  in  many  areas,  could  be 
adequately  trained.  The  concept  of  inter¬ 
disciplinary  action,  which  had  achieved 
successes  in  the  rehabilitation  of  service- 
connected  personnel  and  in  other  profes¬ 
sional  areas  that  attempted  to  cope  with 
complicated  problems,  was  thought  to  be 
particularly  useful. 

Defining  the  Word  “Team” 

The  word  “team”  has  therefore  come  to 
be  used  as  a  descriptive  operational  pro¬ 
cedure  to  indicate  the  mode  and  manner 
of  diagnosis,  treatment  and  planning  for 
children  who  present  diversified  problems. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for 
considerably  more  sophisticated  words, 
such  as  multidiscipline,  inter-discipline, 
intra-discipline,  cooperative  research  and 
interdepartmental  thinking.  However,  in 
the  haste  to  utilize  the  concept,  no  one 
has  stopped  long  enough  to  explore  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  term  “team.” 

Since  words  have  meaning,  they  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  concrete  objects  or  abstract 
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ideas  with  which  there  have  been  prior 
experiences.  That  words  may  have  conno- 
tative  meanings  without  evoking  emotion 
is  a  position  that  is  accepted  in  pure 
science.  But  when  individuals  are  expected 
to  work  within  a  theoretical  framework 
that  implies  and  expects  concrete  results 
in  terms  of  cultural  expectancy,  then  an 
understanding  of  the  speculative  premise 
and  practical  use  are  both  necessary  and 
useful. 

A  closer  look  at  the  usage  of  the  con¬ 
cept  team,  utilizing  a  tridimensional  ap¬ 
proach,  is  of  considerable  assistance  here. 
This  method  draws  from  the  suggestions 
of  Strawson15  who  makes  the  following 
points  concerning  the  use  of  expressions. 
He  states  that  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between:  The  expression,  a  use  of  the 
expression,  an  utterance  of  the  expression. 

Team  as  Defined  and  Used.  The  word 
“team”  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  meaning  progeny,  family,  offspring, 
a  line  of  animals  harnessed  together.  Dic¬ 
tionary  definitions  indicate  that  a  team 
is  used  to  designate  several  persons  who 
act  together,  as  in  a  particular  work,  or  on 
one  side  in  a  game  or  sport;  a  set  of 
workers  or  players,  as  a  lacrosse  team,  a 
football  team.  Teamwork  is  also  defined  as 
work  done  by  a  number  of  associates,  each 
with  a  clearly-defined  position,  but  all 
subordinating  personal  prominence  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole. 

The  most  familiar  use  of  the  word  is  its 
connection  with  sports.  From  a  purely 
cultural  point  of  view,  the  people  in  the 
society  in  which  this  term  has  been  used 
have  been  exposed,  since  childhood,  to 
sports  spectacles  that  demand  exacting  co¬ 
ordination  and  adherence  to  group  rules 
if  those  events  are  to  resemble  anything 
but  chaos.  While  one  may  argue  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  pitcher  or  the  catcher,  the 
interdependence  is  only  too  apparent.  In¬ 
dividual  personal  aspiration  has  to  be  sub¬ 
merged  for  the  common  good. 

When  a  hospital  operating  team  is  in 
full  view  of  the  bright  lights  overhead,  a 


team  exists  that  owes  its  allegiance  to  a 
profession  that  is  a  proud  and  possessive 
parent;  a  parent  that  has  taught  a  lesson 
of  behavior  and  practices,  that  demands 
and  expects  adherence.  At  the  moment 
of  operation  and  even  prior  to  surgical 
entrance,  there  is  a  cooperation  that  trans¬ 
cends  the  personal  anxieties  of  life. 
Though  within  this  profession  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  status  and  prestige,  there  is 
something  within  the  surgical  act  that 
binds  these  individuals  into  a  solid  cohesive 
unit.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sensibility  not  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  rigors  of  training  or  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  expectations  and  confidences 
of  society  but,  rather,  the  effect  of  the 
confrontation  of  a  problem  common  to 
all  mankind,  namely,  impending  death, 
that  serves  as  the  binding  element.19 

A  social  science  research  team  is  named; 
disciplines  are  crossed,  and  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  the  sociologist,  and  the  anthropologist 
meet.  The  problem  is  a  mutual  one — de¬ 
votion  to  research,  academic  competence, 
and  personal  integrity  are  never  really  ques¬ 
tioned.  What  happens  to  this  “team”  as 
these  representatives  of  diverse  academic 
traditions — some  new,  some  old,  some  still 
insecure  and  fighting  for  a  more  secure 
footing  on  the  academic  ladder — meet? 
Are  the  commonality  of  the  problem  and 
its  emotional  counterpart  each  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  insularity  of  prior 
training,  previous  psychological  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  vocational  fields,  as  well  as  the 
different  professional  languages  employed? 
When  men  meet  in  such  groups,  are  their 
roles  clearly  defined?  Is  it  possible  to 
differentiate  function  in  a  team  situation 
when  these  individuals  have  played  parallel 
roles  in  their  own  academic  lives? 

When  the  teacher,  orthopedist,  pediatri¬ 
cian,  psychologist,  social  worker,  physical 
therapist  or  speech  teacher  screen  a  child 
and  plan  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection  to 
a  special  public  day  school  program,  each 
of  these  individuals  has  a  particular  role 
to  play.  These  roles  are  defined  by  the 
culture,  the  profession  and  the  individual 
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as  a  result  of  the  interaction  of  society 
and  self.  If,  however,  the  team  “breaks 
down,”  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  state¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  “team  action?”  Is  there 
more  than  a  mere  positioning  and  common 
problem  that  form  a  cohesive  unit?  Does 
the  word  “profession”  imply  a  personal 
commitment  and  identification  that  reflects 
values,  prerogatives,  and  modes  of  be¬ 
havior? 

Team  as  an  Utterance.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  when  particular  educa¬ 
tional  problems  are  discussed.  For  example, 
after  a  particularly  glowing  discussion  of 
how  the  teacher  can  best  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  exceptional  child,  there  is, 
more  often  than  not,  a  question  as  to 
whether  interdisciplinary  effort  is  actually 
within  the  scope  of  the  teacher’s  activities. 
In  these  years  of  cooperative  planning,  the 
answer  is,  almost  invariably,  “Of  course 
the  teacher  is  part  of  a  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  team  from  which  he  takes  his 
cues.”  Now,  to  receive  a  cue  or  a  sugges¬ 
tion  or  to  be  presented  with  information 
on  how  to  behave  with  a  given  child  is  not 
the  same  as  participating  in  a  discussion  on 
how  to  act  on  the  basis  of  certain  obtained 
information.  The  use  of  “team”  here  often 
serves  more  as  a  public-relation  phenom¬ 
enon  or,  perhaps,  to  subtly  bolster  the  egos 
of  those  who  have  not  held  an  esteemed 
position  in  the  intellectual  and  professional 
hierarchy. 

Teamwork  has  also  been  used  at  times 
to  describe  a  type  of  post-operative  care 
for  a  child  with  orthopedic  problems.  The 
doctor  explains  to  the  social  worker  what 
follow-up  is  needed.  The  social  worker 
informs  the  supervisor  of  special  classes 
and  he,  in  turn,  passes  this  information  on 
to  the  classroom  teacher.  On  closer  scru¬ 
tiny,  this  procedure  appears  as  a  chain  of 
command,  a  closely-followed  continuum 
of  care  and,  certainly,  an  exchange  of 
information,  though,  for  the  time,  one¬ 
sided.  But  is  this  really  teamwork  and  joint 
planning?  Does  not  “team”  imply  a  time 
sequence  where  all  personnel  working  on 
a  problem  are  simultaneously  involved  in 


planning,  discussion,  and  follow-through? 
One  may  argue  that  Olympic  relay  races 
are  run  on  a  team  basis  although  the 
runners  do  not  perform  simultaneously. 
But  does  not  the  difference  between  simul¬ 
taneous,  on  the  one  hand,  and  continuous 
performance,  on  the  other  hand,  imply  a 
different  concept  of  action  in  terms  of 
functioning  behavior  and  responsibility? 

By  utilizing  Strawson’s  three-point  analy¬ 
sis  of  expressions,  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  using  the  concept 
of  “teams.”  It  is  used  to  describe:  teams 
that  demand  simultaneous  performance, 
teams  that  resemble  highly  organized  as¬ 
sembly-line  techniques,  teams  that  plan  an 
operation  for  individuals  who  have  not 
taken  part  in  the  planning  but  who  must 
carry  this  through,  teams  that  arise  out  of 
dramatic  situations,  and  teams  that  are 
organized  for  competitive  reasons. 

The  many  uses  of  the  concept  represent 
in  themselves  different  methods  of  human 
function  within  a  working  situation.  That 
different  teams  may  work  differently  and 
assign  different  roles  to  its  players  does 
not  argue  for  a  change  in  name  per  se. 
Rather  the  very  differences  in  terms  of 
culturally  construed  team  expectations  and 
actual  situational  practices  present  the  real 
problem  of  how  one  learns  the  role  for  a 
particular  occupation  and  then  moves  on 
to  another  aspect  of  vocation  to  play  still 
another  role.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  individual 
expectation  and  subsequent  function  as  the 
result  of  the  real  or  implied  nature  of  the 
actual  “team”  that  makes  for  effective 
team  operation. 

It  seems  apparent  that  if  the  inter-dis¬ 
ciplinary  situation  is  one  that  is  to  be 
useful  in  working  in  areas  of  education  that 
demand  a  concentration  of  different  skills 
to  meet  problems,  certain  factors  must  be 
realized:  The  meaning,  method  and  role 
of  the  discipline  in  a  culture  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  given  functional  situation  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  culture  but  modified  by  a 
complex  of  factors  that  work  in  and 
around  the  individual. 

Perhaps,  then,  in  any  exploration  of  the 
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meaning  and  use  of  the  concept  team,  it 
is  necessary  to  realize  that  the  actual 
functioning  of  the  team  takes  place  on  two 
different  levels;  logical  and  lending  itself 
to  descriptive  analysis  and  easy  com¬ 
municative  use,  and  in  terms  of  a  dynamic 
field  of  behavior  that  includes  individuals 
working  in  a  given  culture,  as  products  of 
different  emotional  and  educational  situ¬ 
ations.  The  phrase,  “the  team  breaks 
down,”  can  be  utilized  as  a  good  example 
of  this  dichotomy.  Ordinary  usage  of  these 
words  imply  a  complete  dissolution  of  the 
group,  with  each  member  quite  openly 
withdrawing  and  going  about  his  own 
affairs.  In  actual  practice,  it  is  rather  usual 
to  find  that  the  team  maintains  its  physical 
characteristics  as  defined  by  an  operational 
manual.  Each  individual  has  found  his 
own  covert  way  to  leave  what  now  may 
be  considered  a  psychological  wreckage, 
while  maintaining  an  overt  physical  pres¬ 
ence.  The  team  now  rather  resembles  a 
car  on  blocks  with  wheels  spinning  in  fine 
mechanical  order — straining,  using  up  en¬ 
ergy,  but  getting  nowhere. 

Identification  with  a  Discipline 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  to  be  faced 
within  the  team  situation  is  semantics  and 
the  rather  intricate  terminologies  which 
each  discipline  has  developed.  Since  the 
word  “discipline”  has  been  used  repeatedly, 
an  understanding  of  this  word,  as  well  as 
its  implications,  are  in  order  at  this  time. 

To  return  again  to  dictionary  definition, 
“discipline,”  according  to  Funk  and 
Wagnalls’,  as  a  noun  has  nine  usages. 
Three  have  been  extracted  for  use  now: 
“1)  Systematic  training  or  subjection  to 
authority,  especially  the  training  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers  by  in¬ 
struction  and  exercise,  and  by  authoritative 
control  and  direction,  as  educational  dis¬ 
cipline.  2)  The  state  of  being  subject  to 
rule,  or  under  control  or  command,  syste¬ 
matic  obedience,  subjection,  as  ‘his  men 
are  under  perfect  discipline.’  3)  The 
studies  collectively  embraced  in  the  course 
of  learning,  a  branch  of  instruction,  a 


science,  or  an  art,  or  the  training  resulting 
from  a  course  of  such  studies.”  4 

Discipline,  then,  by  definition  and  by 
use,  involves  a  standard  of  conduct  that 
implies  restraint,  and  a  submergence  of 
one’s  own  immediate  personal  wishes  for 
the  promise  of  the  future  and/or  the  good 
of  a  particular  group.  When  one  chooses  a 
profession  or  trade,  the  learning  process 
itself  is  calculated  to  foster  a  close  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  group.  There  is  silent 
pressure  from  within — of  opinion,  tradi¬ 
tion,  culture,  manners,  and  mores — that 
the  student  begins  to  absorb  from  his  first 
day  of  orientation  and  which,  by  and  large, 
he  assimilates  and  internalizes  by  gradu¬ 
ation.3  This  identification  is,  in  turn,  re¬ 
flected  in  the  role  he  plays  in  society,  a 
role  that  is  complementary  to  societal  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  older  and  more  established 
the  group  is,  the  longer  the  period  of  in¬ 
group  training  and,  therefore,  the  greater 
the  identification.  The  greater  the  identi¬ 
fication,  the  more  intense  is  the  personal 
commitment. 

Becker  and  Carper’s1  analysis  of  the 
graduate  student’s  growing  identification 
with  an  occupation  is  pertinent  at  this 
point.  They  note  the  following  social- 
psychological  mechanisms  to  be  active  in 
varying  dimensions  with  individuals: 

1 )  development  of  interest  in  professional 
problems; 

2)  pride  in  skills; 

3)  acquisition  of  ideologies; 

4)  investment  in  terms  of  time; 

5)  internalization  of  motives; 

6)  professional  sponsorship. 

However,  the  internalization  of  motives, 
the  professional  sponsorship  and  therefore 
the  acceptance  by  the  “clique”  makes  for 
an  identification  process  in  certain  pro¬ 
fessional  areas  that  prompts  the  need  to  be 
successful  in  a  career. 

Work — An  Extension  of  the  Self 

Hughes  states  that,  “Man’s  work  is  one 
of  the  things  by  which  he  is  judged  and, 
certainly,  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
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by  which  he  judges  himself.”  7  The  work 
that  a  man  does  is  one  of  the  more  cogent 
aspects  of  his  social  identity.  For,  as  Mead 
suggests,  “The  social  self  acts  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  others  and  is  immediately  con¬ 
scious  of  the  objects  about  it.” 10  This 
social  being  varies  his  behavior  with  the 
different  environments  in  which  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  function  and  the  roles  he  must 
play  within  the  framework  of  these  settings. 
Roe,  in  a  pioneer  work,  has  predicated  her 
thesis  on  the  assumption  that  “within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  occupational  choice  can  be  taken 
as  self-categorization,  as  an  indication  of 
at  least  some  aspects  of  the  self-image.”13 
Rich’s  concept  of  “ego-morphism”  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  inner  needs  of  the 
individual  in  determining  the  emphasis 
that  he  will  give  to  a  particular  event  or 
theory.12 

Clearly,  then,  when  an  individual  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  academic  discipline  or  pro¬ 
fessional  area  is  requested  to  sit  with 
others,  he  brings  with  him  the  traditions 
of  his  “work,”  and  a  self  that  is  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  diverse  psychological 
and  physical  factors.  As  a  result,  the  very 
real  problems  of  motivation,  ego-satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  the  concepts  of  self  now  enter 
into  the  realm  of  discussion.  For  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  within  this  system  called 
“team”  means  working  with  other  indi¬ 
viduals  possessing  a  varied  combination 
of  these  factors  and  not  with  glowing  ab¬ 
stractions  of  how  and  why  certain  tasks 
should  be  done  in  a  certain  way. 

The  Problem  of  the  Expert 

Since  it  has  been  stated  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  profession  is  so  important  a  part 
of  his  life  and  may,  in  reality,  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  acceptable  way  of  meeting  internal 
frustrations,  how  can  new  roles  be  re¬ 
structured  when  old  roles  have  been  sought 
as  a  means  of  mature  gratification?  How, 
too,  can  roles  be  restructured  when  the 
entire  professional,  organizational,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  process  is  designed  to  emphasize 
the  importance  and  the  prestige  of  a  given 
area?  Not  only  do  we  have  the  vested 


interests  of  professional  groups  with  which 
to  contend,  but  the  social  system  highly 
values  the  acknowledged  expert.  Thus  the 
title  of  expert  is  eagerly  sought. 

When  this  is  achieved  and  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  such  and  when,  by  virtue  of  the 
expertise,  an  individual  is  asked  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  field,  it  is  difficult  for  this  ’expert 
to  reconcile  his  position  of  individual 
competency  with  that  of  the  entire  group. 
Individually,  each  member  of  the  group 
may  face  a  similar  problem-creating  am¬ 
bivalence.  “Experts”  have  realized  their 
inherent  shortcomings,  as  so  ably  stated  by 
Laski: 

Special  knowledge  and  the  highly  trained 
mind  produce  their  own  kind  of  limitations.  .  .  . 
Expertise,  it  may  be  argued,  sacrifices  the 
insights  of  common  sense  to  intensity  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  breeds  an  inability  to  accept  new 
views  from  the  very  depth  of  its  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  its  own  conclusions.  It  too  often 
fails  to  see  round  its  object.  It  sees  its  results 
out  of  perspective  by  making  them  the  center 
of  relevance,  to  which  all  other  results  must 
be  related.  Too  often,  also,  it  lacks  humility; 
and  this  breeds  in  its  possessors  a  failure  in 
proportion  which  makes  them  fail  to  see  the 
obvious  which  is  before  their  noses.  It  has  also 
a  certain  caste  spirit  about  it,  so  that  experts 
tend  to  neglect  all  evidence  which  does  not 
come  from  those  who  belong  to  their  own 
ranks.  Above  all,  perhaps,  and  this  most  ur¬ 
gently  where  human  problems  are  concerned, 
the  expert  fails  to  see  that  every  judgment  he 
makes  [which  is]  not  purely  pictured  in  nature 
brings  [with]  it  a  scheme  of  values  which  has 
no  special  validity  about  it.  He  tends  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  importance  of  his  facts  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  about 
them.8 

This  summary  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
individual  representative  of  the  various 
disciplines,  presents  the  paradox  of  the 
reason  for  a  “team  approach”  while 
pointing  up  the  difficulties  of  the  operation 
of  this  concept.  The  very  factors  that  one 
needs  most  urgently  to  be  successful  in  a 
chosen  field — singleness  of  purpose,  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  devotion  to  work  are  the  very 
factors  that  often  hinder  the  team.  Certain 
patterns  have  been  learned  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  way  of  behavior  to  obtain  maximum 
satisfactions.  Suddenly,  this  way  of  per¬ 
forming  has  to  be  relearned,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  now  has  to  pause  to  say,  “What  is 
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the  value  of  my  contribution  in  the  light 
of  the  factors  that  are  now  being  pre¬ 
sented?” 

Teacher’s  Relationship 
to  Team  Structure 

In  viewing  the  personnel  that  deal  with 
children  in  a  school  situation,  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  apparent  that  there  is  no  “team” 
pattern  or  situation.  Different  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  different  histories  and,  as  such, 
view  their  professional  relationships  differ¬ 
ently.  There  are  “teams”  that  consist  of 
teacher-nurse,  teacher-speech  therapist, 
supervisor-social  worker-principal,  and 
interdisciplinary  systems  that  utilize  the 
health  and  educational  fields.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  quite  accurate  to  state  that  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  team  combinations  and  team 
functions  have  as  many  variations  as  the 
types  of  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
combinations  that  children  may  possess. 

Ideally,  the  teacher  is  expected  to  take 
his  place  in  that  team  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  the  learning  situation  for 
the  child.  Since  both  the  teacher  and  the 
child  exist  in  a  well-defined  social  order 
that  prescribes  a  particular  way  of  handling 
problems,  it  is  well  to  look  at  a  definition 
of  a  social  system.  For,  both  to  the  ob¬ 
server  and  to  the  participants,  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that  the  team  reflects  its 
parent  social  system.  Parsons  states: 

The  social  system  consists  in  a  plurality  of 
individual  actors  interacting  with  each  other 
in  a  situation  which  has  at  least  a  physical 
or  environmental  aspect,  actors  who  are 
motivated  in  terms  of  a  tendency  to  “op¬ 
timization  of  gratification”  and  whose  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  situations  including  each  other, 
is  defined  and  mediated  in  terms  of  a  system 
of  culturally  construed  and  shared  symbols.11 

If  this  be  the  definition  of  a  social  sys¬ 
tem,  then  “team”  activity  meets  with  some 
of  the  requirements.  The  first  condition  of 
“a  plurality  .  .  .”  is  satisfied,  for  it  has 
been  shown  by  definition  that  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  more  than  one  person  is  implied. 
The  physical  or  environmental  aspects  can 
be  justified  by  the  conference  table,  or  the 
defined  problem.  The  euphonius  “optimiza¬ 


tion  of  gratification”  can  be  translated  into 
a  desire  to  see  the  problem  through,  though 
the  desire  may  be  particularized  in  terms 
of  the  individual’s  own  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  This  specialization  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  coupled  with  the  paradox  of 
the  “social  system.”  It  is  here  that  some 
of  the  difficulty  of  effective  cooperation 
lies. 

Realistically  speaking,  many  team  situa¬ 
tions  are  “forced”  circumstances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  been  stated  that  in  dealing 
with  difficult  educational  problems  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  was  viewed  as 
a  way  of  meeting  an  extremely  complicated 
educational  problem.  What  also  can  be 
added  here  is  that  to  a  great  extent  there 
was  no  other  choice. 

Children  with  severe  physical  handicaps, 
such  as  cerebral  palsy,  are  usually  diag¬ 
nosed  as  such  by  the  time  they  are  a  year- 
and-a-half  old.  After  that,  the  child  is 
usually  serviced  by  a  medical  team  that 
advises  and  prescribes  in  terms  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  care.  This  prescription  and  the 
services  of  this  group  usually  follow  the 
youngster  into  the  classroom.  In  a  sense, 
education  joined  forces  with  medicine  for 
the  second  assault.  The  first,  the  medical, 
attempted  and  succeeded  at  various  levels 
to  alleviate  the  condition.  In  planning 
further  treatment  and  follow-up,  fore- 
sighted  medical  personnel  soon  realized 
that  the  world  of  the  hospital  was  not  the 
proper  place  to  educate  children  for  life. 
A  child’s  world  is  largely  made  up  of 
home  and  school,  but  the  home  and  the 
school  could  not  care  for  these  children 
without  some  medical  assistance.  What 
followed  quite  logically  was  an  interdisci¬ 
plinary  situation  that  called  for  mutual 
planning  and  follow-up.  But  in  planning 
for  interdisciplinary  action,  this  time  in 
terms  of  medical,  educational,  and  ancillary 
disciplines,  something  was  forgotten  or 
overlooked. 

The  “symbols  that  were  shared”  in 
planning  such  a  program  was  a  culturally 
defined  concept  of  good  teamwork  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  very  real  situation  of  a  child 
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with  a  difficulty,  with  which  each  discipline 
has  dealt  previously,  but  independently, 
each  in  its  own  manner.  A  new  set  of 
symbols,  therefore,  has  to  be  developed  if 
maximum  efficiency  is  to  be  attained  from 
the  “teams”  that  were  developed  out  of 
the  existing  needs.*  Furthermore,  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  role  function  and  the  problems  of 
status,  brought  from  parent  social  systems 
and  apparently  overlooked  previously,  have 
to  be  resolved.  And,  finally,  the  important 
role  of  motivations  that  propelled  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  movement  in  his  own  field  of 
endeavor  must  of  necessity  be  recognized 
in  order  that  it  be  redirected  and  assimi¬ 
lated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
situation. 

Contingencies  of  the 
Teacher’s  Role 

Brookover,2  Havighurst  and  Neugarten0, 
and  Waller10  have  pointed  out  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  paradoxes  and  contingencies  of  the 
teacher’s  role  in  the  society  of  the  school 
and  in  the  greater  community  within  which 
it  exists.  Traditionally,  this  role  has  not 
been  a  portrait  of  equality,  or  of  dynamic 
participation  in  crucial  decision-making 
such  as  curriculum  planning,  professional 
competencies  and  over-all  school  policy. 
Modern  concepts  have  broadened  the  dy¬ 
namic  scene  in  which  the  teacher  is  to 
participate.  However,  the  paradox  of  public 
servants,  struggling  to  become  a  self- 
directed  profession,  still  conforming  to 
societal  expectations  and  admonitions  be¬ 
cause  of  its  priviledged  role  in  educating 
the  young  of  the  culture,  is  all  too  ap¬ 
parent. 

In  working  with  members  of  other  dis¬ 
ciplines,  particularly  those  which  have 
rich  heritages  of  prestige  and  selfdeter¬ 
mination,  the  teacher  sometimes  is  in¬ 
timidated  into  withdrawal.  Efforts  to  par¬ 
ticipate  effectively  in  group  discussion  may 
be  “blocked.”  Valuable  insights  and  be¬ 


*A  grant  from  the  O.V.R.  ( Rehabilitation  Codes 
Project  1961-1964)  to  develop  an  operational  tool  for 
Serial  Recording  of  the  Rehabilitation  Process  is  a 
recent  development  to  implement  this. 


havioral  data  from  a  trained  observer  of 
children’s  activities  are  often  left  unre¬ 
corded  because  of  a  teacher’s  devaluation 
of  his  own  worth  or  a  professional  col¬ 
league’s  unflattering  stereotype  about  the 
school  teacher.  To  the  other  members  of 
the  team  the  teacher  may  very  well  be  the 
image  of  a  pedagogical  memory  of  yester¬ 
year,  to  be  treated  affectionately  or  not, 
as  the  stereotype  and  memory  fuse. 

Certainly  the  training  he  has  received 
and  the  system  of  loyalties  that  have  been 
developed  have  not  been  along  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  lines  of  communication.  Educa¬ 
tion,  while  it  has  been  the  synthesis  of 
learnings  in  different  areas,  has  not  always 
developed  among  its  working  personnel 
the  understanding  and  need  for  mutual 
interdependence  of  professional  personnel 
that  certain  other  groups  have  fostered 
and  welcomed.  Even  with  the  evolving 
concepts  of  using  additional  facilities,  such 
as  nurse,  guidance  counselor,  social  worker, 
psychologist  and  school  doctor,  to  expedite 
teaching,  the  emphasis  has  been  rather  on 
how  to  use  the  findings  to  facilitate  the 
program  for  different  children,  not  how 
to  work  with  the  resource  persons  in  de¬ 
riving  a  program  of  action. 

The  “how”  is  indeed  a  difficult  thing  to 
accomplish,  for  the  nature  of  the  task  that 
the  teacher  will  be  called  on  to  perform 
will  ultimately  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
efficiency  in  the  teacher-child  relationship, 
however  important.  Therefore,  professional 
activity  is  primarily  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  teacher-child  relationship. 
This  was  graphically  illustrated  when  a 
publication,9  while  arguing  for  the  “team” 
concept  in  education,  placed  the  teacher 
exactly  in  the  center  of  a  multidisciplinary 
“team.”  The  members  of  the  team  “inter¬ 
act”  with  each  other,  directing  their  re¬ 
sults  to  this  “passive”  teacher  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  of  this  intellectual  communication 
system.  He  must  then  take  this  com¬ 
pendium  of  thought  and  translate  it  into 
active  and  pertinent  classroom  procedures. 
This  set  of  circumstances  leads  to  some 
general  conclusions. 
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1 )  The  teaching  profession,  while  utiliz¬ 
ing  many  conceptual  areas,  integrates  the 
findings  intellectually  but  not  always  as  a 
result  of  active  participation  with  other 
disciplines. 

2)  The  teacher,  therefore,  is  not  always 
prepared  to  work  with  peer  groups  where 
there  is  an  inherent  authority  relationship. 

3)  The  teacher,  when  he  is  found  to  be 
working  in  a  system  that  demands  “team” 
endeavor,  finds  himself  in  a  conflicting 
role  concerning  proper  action. 

Though  admittedly  the  interdisciplinary 
endeavor  is  a  difficult  process,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  “teams”  in  education 
work  exceedingly  well.  This  is  explainable 
in  terms  of  ease  of  communication  if  the 
“team”  is  composed  of  individuals  within 
a  similar  structural  situation.  The  profes¬ 
sionals  involved,  therefore,  have  as  a  com¬ 
mon  base  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
problems  in  the  particular  institution,  as 
well  as  of  the  psychological  realities  of 
the  situation  and  the  latitude  of  permissible 
behavior  within  these  realities.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  every  team  having  its  roots 
within  a  particular  system  of  action  is  ipso 
facto  a  well-functioning  entity.  Personality 
and  the  impersonal  situation  are  important. 
It  is  apparent  that  such  factors  as  under¬ 
standing  of  the  institutional  policy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  extremes  of  permissible 
action,  an  understanding  of  another  pro¬ 
fessional’s  role,  individual  personality  and 
the  nature  of  the  interdisciplinary  situation 
all  make  for  an  effective  team  situation. 

A  Look  at  the  Future 

All  indications  lead  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  years  ahead  will  bring 
new  organizing  principles  to  the  method 
and  content  of  formal  education.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  learning  situation,  both  in 
terms  of  the  evaluation  of  pupils  and  in 
utilizing  proper  materials,  will  increasingly 
force  the  teacher  to  go  beyond  the  class¬ 
room  for  assistance  and  planning.  How¬ 
ever,  the  search  for  an  answer  will  not  be 


unilateral.  Education,  as  an  expression  of 
a  people,  will  find  itself  scrutinized  by  its 
people  as  it  always  must  be.  This  evalua¬ 
tion,  positive  or  negative,  is  ultimately  an 
expression  of  assistance  from  the  public, 
which  cannot  be  averted. 

Teachers  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
during  pre-professional  activity  or  while 
in  service  to  understand  the  structure,  pur¬ 
pose  and  foundations  on  which  different 
vocations  are  based.  They  must  grow  to 
understand  the  unique  contribution  they 
have  to  offer  and  must  also  learn  how  to 
use  the  knowledge  given  to  them  by  other 
areas  in  concerted  efforts.  If  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  of  no  assistance,  if  it  does  not 
enhance  the  situation,  the  teacher  must  be 
able  to  report  back  for  evaluation  and  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  circumstances. 

It  may  be  that  because  of  the  particular 
features  of  the  educational  enterprise,  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  effort  in  the  manner  that 
is  carried  through  in  other  endeavors  is 
not  truly  feasible  or  even  economical.  It 
may  be  that  different  intellectual  areas,  be¬ 
cause  of  diverse  histories,  have  different 
concepts  of  concerted  group  actions.  It 
may  be  that  different  systems  have  differ¬ 
ent  role  expectations  and  that  while  overtly 
using  the  same  language,  psychologically 
imply  different  methods  of  action. 

In  this  time  of  great  need  for  intellectual 
leadership  and  informed  citizenship,  it  is 
not  simply  enough  to  know  what  one  must 
do.  It  is  understanding  of  a  task  and  a 
role,  its  interrelationship  with  the  world 
about  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  proper 
function  assists  in  a  creative  and  dynamic 
society  that  makes  for  an  effective  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  personal  or  professional 
life.  The  interdisciplinary  situation  is  here 
for  some  teachers,  for  others  it  will  come 
tomorrow.  It  exists  for  the  teacher  both 
as  an  active  participant  or  as  a  mediator 
of  the  learning  situation.  It  is  part  of  the 
inexorable  march  of  progress.  To  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  difficulty,  but  provide  for  per¬ 
formance  is  the  challenge  ahead. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


LET  A  SMILE  BE  YOUR  UMBRELLA 

Hindsight  has  discussed  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  incongruous  addiction  to  hu¬ 
mor  that  so  many  blind  persons  and  their 
intimate  associates  gleefully  enjoy.  I  say 
incongruous  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  impression  that  blindness  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  gloom. 

It’s  interesting  to  reflect,  I  think,  upon 
the  fact  that  people  in  general  find  nothing 
to  smile  about  in  contemplating  blindness. 
This  is  odd,  when  one  considers  that  al¬ 
most  every  other  human  abnormality  can 
get  a  laugh.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
smiles  engendered  by  the  exaggerated  con¬ 
cept  of  the  absent-minded  professor.  Then 
there  are  the  quips  people  make  about 
other  people  with  big  noses,  flapping  ears, 
big  feet,  bowed  knees,  pigeon  toes  or  legs 
like  those  of  a  piano.  Fat  people  are 
thought  to  be  jolly  and  certainly  are  an 
abundant  source  of  humor.  Jokes  or  carica¬ 
tures  of  people  who  are  hard-of-hearing 
or  deaf  are  myriad.  Even  the  be-spectacled, 
partially  sighted  come  in  for  a  bit  of  teas¬ 
ing,  usually  in  the  form  of  the  perennial 
nickname  of  Old  Four  Eyes  or  Owl  Eyes. 

The  predicaments  people  get  themselves 
into  are  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  source 
of  wit  and  humor.  Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare  used  such  things  to  great  advantage 
— no  less  so  perhaps  than  latter-day  comics 
like  Laurel  and  Hardy  or  Red  Skelton. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  smiled  at  the 
man  who  slips  on  a  banana  peel  or  the 
children's  roller  skates.  Further,  carnival 
concessionaires  make  good  money  out  of 
“crazy  houses”  that  deliberately  trap  peo¬ 
ple  into  ridiculous  losses  of  their  normal 
appearance  and  their  dignity — the  distorted 
mirror  reflections,  the  draft  that  disarrays 
the  ladies’  skirts — the  collapsible  seat  that 
topples  one  and  all  down  a  slide  on  the 


backs  of  their  necks.  And  if  all  this  isn’t 
enough,  consider  the  fun  that  is  poked  at 
that  disability  inevitable  for  all  of  us — old 
age  or,  probably  funnier,  middle  age.  The 
human  capacity  for  a  smile  isn’t  even 
daunted  by  the  morbid — such  as  in  the 
story  that  goes — “If  you  wish  to  stop  wor¬ 
rying  about  growing  old,  consider  the  al¬ 
ternative.” 

But  jokes  about  blindness  or  blind  peo¬ 
ple — never.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  literature  of  any  age  a  quantity  of  anec¬ 
dotes  keyed  to  a  circumstance  of  blindness 
— but  always  the  kind  that  brings  a  smile 
of  warmth  about  the  goodness  in  men’s 
souls.  People  marvel  at  the  “good  natured 
disposition”  of  blind  persons  they  have 
met,  but  rarely  in  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  with  a  blind  acquaintance  does  the 
exchange  of  banter  go  beneath  the  surface. 
Rather,  camaraderie  with  a  blind  friend 
seems  only  to  be  a  delightful  way  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  mind  to  the  ever-ominous  presence 
of  the  un-funny  fact  of  blindness. 

But  not  so  among  most  blind  people 
themselves  and  their  more  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates.  Maybe  blind  people  just  aren’t  sym¬ 
pathetic  about  other  blind  people.  They 
certainly  show  no  sign  of  pity  or  pathos. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency 
to  laugh  at  the  handicap  of  blindness  is 
born  in  deeper  human  recesses — created 
subconsciously  or  even  consciously  in  the 
need  to  shake  off  the  cloying  sentiment  of 
general  attitudes. 

Whatever  the  reason,  I  submit  that  peo¬ 
ple — even  blind  people — can  be  funny. 
Consider  your  immediate  reaction  when 
you  hear  about  the  blind  man  in  Florida 
who  is  making  a  living  as  a  private  detec¬ 
tive.  This  needs  no  embellishment — that  is, 
unless  you  want  to  play  around  with  puns 
about  private  eyes.  I  think  it  positively  in¬ 
triguing  to  hear  that  there  is  a  blind  man  in 
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California  who  is  a  rather  successful  pho¬ 
tographer  by  trade.  Apropos  of  nothing  at 
all  is  the  incident  of  the  Philadelphia  at¬ 
torney,  seeking  data  for  his  defense  of  a 
damage  suit  involving  an  eye  injury,  who 
wondered  why  I  laughed  when  he  called 
up  long  distance  to  ask  how  many  one- 
eyed  school  teachers  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  One  can  get  another  sort  of  kick  out 
of  the  remark  a  friend  made  one  day  that 
he  never  heard  of  a  blind  nudist. 

What  is  there,  pray  tell,  so  darned  funny 
about  things  like  the  following:  the  blind 
girl  who  thought  the  good  Samaritan  who 
helped  her  across  the  street  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tall  man,  and  then  learned  that  he 
was  a  mounted  policeman — the  four 
blinded  veterans  having  lunch  together, 
with  one  of  them  discovering  too  late  that 
the  others  had  used  his  salad  plate  for  an 
ash  tray — the  blind  man  who  unknowingly 
got  off  at  the  wrong  trolley  stop  in  the  wee 
small  hours  and  fumbled  along  unfamiliar 
sidewalks  looking  for  his  house,  only  to  be 
bodily  picked  up  by  the  milkman  and  de¬ 
livered  to  his  wife’s  front  door  with  the 
reputation  of  being  a  drunkard — the  blind 
man  who  availed  himself  of  the  ladies’  rest 
room  but  didn’t  realize  his  error  until  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  feminine  colleague  who 
subsequently  entered  the  adjacent  booth — 
the  blind  man  who,  awakening  in  a  hotel 
room  during  the  night,  found  himself  in  the 
hallway  instead  of  the  bathroom  .  .  .  minus 
his  pants  and  key  to  re-open  the  self-lock¬ 
ing  door — the  blind  young  wife  who  walked 
off  a  crowded  elevator  with  her  hand 
tucked  under  the  arm  of  someone  else’s 
husband — the  blind  fellow  who  did  the 


same  thing  with  someone  else's  wife — the 
blind  fellow  who  entered  the  wrong  hotel, 
was  given  the  key  to  a  room  really  not  his, 
and  then  escorted  all  the  way  there  by  a 
very  friendly  and  helpful  bell  boy — the 
helpful  blind  husband  who  put  foamy  rug 
cleaner  in  the  electric  dishwasher  instead 
of  detergent  and  found  himself  up  to  his 
so-and-so  in  suds — the  group  of  blind  men 
taking  a  walk  in  Washington,  wondering 
why  they  had  so  much  trouble  finding  the 
next  intersection  .  .  .  until  an  hour  later  a 
young  couple  emerged  from  their  hand¬ 
holding  to  point  out  that  the  squad  had 
been  walking  round  and  round  the  circular 
park  in  front  of  the  White  House — oh, 
well,  you  can  add  to  the  collection  on  your 
own. 

Humor  often  stems  from  the  unexpected 
just  as  much  as  from  the  embarrassing.  For 
a  minister  to  tell  a  funny  story,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  somehow  makes  the  story  funnier.  For 
a  blind  minister  to  tell  a  story  is  even  more 
of  a  smile  stimulant.  There’s  a  blind  Baptist 
preacher  in  Cleveland  who  never  fails  to 
get  a  smile  when  he  tells  of  his  problem 
with  people  who  always  want  to  know 
whether  he  can  tell  what  they  look  like. 
Since  most  of  these  curious  people  are 
women,  he  has  a  standard  answer.  He 
simply  explains  that  blind  people  have  ter¬ 
rific  imaginations,  and  that  all  the  women 
in  his  congregation  wish  they  had  the  kind 
of  figures  he  imagines  them  to  have. 

And  so,  old  friend,  let  your  imagination 
help  you  smile.  There’s  an  old,  once  popu¬ 
lar  song,  that  admonishes  us  to  “let  a  smile 
be  your  umbrella  on  a  rainy,  rainy,  day.” 
Could  it  be  that  we  need  an  umbrella? 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea , . . 

A  NEW  AGENCY  EMERGES 
By  Arthur  Eisenberg,  AFB  Field  Representative 


How  often  does  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  suggest  that  a  new  agency 
be  added  to  the  roster  of  existing  agencies? 
Very  rarely,  because  there  have  been  other 
effective  means  of  providing  blind  persons 
with  much  needed  services.  However,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  apparent  that  developing  com¬ 
prehensive  and  effective  services  would  re¬ 
quire  continued  direction  to  community 
efforts  on  behalf  of  blind  people,  a  new  and 
important  agency,  the  Metropolitan  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  emerged  in  Detroit. 

Early  in  1959,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  received  a  request  from 
representatives  of  several  local  organiza¬ 
tions  to  aid  in  the  study  of  services  for 
blind  persons  in  Metropolitan  Detroit,  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  limited.  Since  the 
American  Foundation  recognized  that  a 
successful  survey  required  community  sup¬ 
port,  it  recommended  that  United  Com¬ 
munity  Services  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
(UCS)  be  asked  to  sponsor  the  study. 

In  a  period  when  the  community  was 
conscious  of  many  worthy  demands  to  as¬ 
sist  emotionally-disturbed,  retarded,  and 
older  persons,  one  could  appreciate  its  re¬ 
luctance  to  become  involved  in  an  area 
where  it  had  been  assumed  needs  were  be¬ 
ing  met.  However,  after  a  careful  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  problem  affecting  seven  to  eight 
thousand  people,  the  UCS  board  approved 
the  appointment  of  a  Citizens’  Advisory 
Committee  to  initiate  a  study  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb 
Counties. 

Subsequently,  an  American  Foundation 
team,  together  with  UCS  personnel,  in¬ 
itiated  the  fact-finding  phase  of  the  study 
which  necessitated  the  collection  and  study 
of  data  obtained  through  questionnaires 
and  direct  interviews  from  more  than  260 


direct  service  agencies  and  schools  con¬ 
cerned  with  health,  welfare,  rehabilitation, 
education,  employment  and  recreation. 

Near  the  end  of  1960,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  presented  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee. 
After  careful  analysis  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  report  was  approved  and  the 
UCS  board  was  advised  to  support  the 
recommendations,  the  most  significant  of 
which  was  to  establish  a  new  voluntary 
agency  to  serve  as  a  consultative,  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  organization,  while  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  some  essential 
direct  services  to  blind  persons.  The  extent 
of  the  problem  of  blindness  and  the  lack 
of  services  and  coordinated  activities  in  a 
complex  urban  area  suggested  that  special 
attention  was  necessary  if  the  needs  of 
many  blind  persons  and  their  families  were 
to  be  met  realistically.  The  functions  of  the 
new  agency  were  defined  as  follows: 

1)  Direct  Services: 

a)  Making  available  to  the  community 
an  information  and  referral  service, 

b)  Consultation  to  other  agencies  work¬ 
ing  with  visually  handicapped  children  and 
adults, 

c)  Orientation  and  mobility  instruction, 

d)  Demonstration  and  distribution  of 
aids  and  appliances  for  blind  people,  and 

e)  Making  available  to  blind  persons 
such  special  benefits  as  low  rate  travel 
permits,  scholarship  funds,  gift  radios  and 
watches  offered  by  other  organizations. 

2)  Indirect  Services: 

a)  Community  education  on  the  nature 
of  blindness, 

b)  Promotion  of  services  for  the  blind  in 
cooperating  agencies, 
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c)  Consultation  on  social  casework  serv¬ 
ices,  and 

d)  Consultation  on  group  work  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  importance  was  indicated  of  devel¬ 
oping  many  needed  services  which  were 
seriously  limited.  These  included  social 
casework  and  psychological  services;  ori¬ 
entation  and  mobility  training;  comprehen¬ 
sive  physical,  psychological  and  work  eval¬ 
uation;  training  and  special  placement; 
sheltered  workshop  employment;  an  opti¬ 
cal  aids  service;  and  recreational  activities. 
A  priority  to  develop  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  employment  of  the  adult  blind 
was  suggested,  while  consideration  was  to 
be  given  to  the  special  needs  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  The  problems  of  the  aged  blind  were 
to  be  treated  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the 
community  program  for  the  aged,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  new  agency. 

During  1961,  planning  a  comprehensive 
program  of  services  for  blind  persons  was 
initiated.  Interpretation  of  the  report  as  a 
means  of  establishing  the  voluntary  agency 
was  a  primary  activity.  Although  consid¬ 
erable  support  came  from  many  groups  and 
individuals  in  the  community,  there  were 
many  significant  divergent  opinions  as  to 
the  function  and  activities  of  a  new  agency. 
Ultimately,  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the 
Blind  was  formally  accepted  as  a  member 
agency  of  UCS  and  United  Foundation 
when  its  board  agreed  on  basic  tenets  for 
needed  services. 

Concurrently,  several  recommendations 
in  the  report  were  implemented  by  other 
agencies.  Thus,  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  made  a  grant  to  Sinai 
Hospital  of  Detroit  to  develop  a  pilot  op¬ 


tical  aids  program.  The  Detroit  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Institute,  a  general  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  serving  handicapped  people,  examined 
its  potential  for  extension  of  services  to 
blind  people  and  made  plans  to  train  one 
of  its  staff  as  a  mobility  instructor.  The 
Detroit  League  of  the  Handicapped  re¬ 
examined  some  phases  of  its  program  and 
made  revisions  suggested  in  the  report. 

Subsequently,  the  Metropolitan  Society 
began  staff  recruitment.  Since  the  board 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  profession¬ 
ally  trained  and  experienced  executive,  it 
realistically  decided  on  a  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  professional  standards  in  the 
Detroit  area,  population  density,  extent  of 
the  problem,  and  its  own  desire  to  develop 
a  potent  community  agency. 

Planning  has  now  entered  a  new  phase 
with  the  appointment  of  an  executive  di¬ 
rector.  He  will  have  a  broad  responsibility 
to  develop  an  informed  board,  interpret 
the  needs  of  blind  people  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  develop  a  staff  able  to  provide  both 
direct  and  indirect  services,  and  coordinate 
service  activities  involving  both  state  agen¬ 
cies  and  existing  voluntary  services. 

One  may  project  into  the  future.  A 
truly  dynamic  agency  does  not  rest  on  cur¬ 
rent  accomplishments.  It  must  always  look 
to  the  possibility  of  learning  more  about 
the  problem  and  gauging  community  need 
in  order  to  keep  services  abreast  of  pro¬ 
fessional  techniques.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways, 
such  as  the  support  of  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  and,  in  cooperation  with  governmental 
agencies,  encourage  research  focused  on 
learning  more  about  the  dynamics  of  blind¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  development  of  new 
techniques  to  understand  and  meet  the 
needs  of  blind  persons. 
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Job  Talk 

By  John  R.  Butler 

SALARIES  AND  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 


During  the  past  months  the  attention  of 
this  column  has  been  on  salaries  and  per¬ 
sonnel  practices.  The  importance  of  these 
two  subjects  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
They  are  keys  to  a  high  level  of  profes¬ 
sional  services  to  blind  children  and  adults. 
Some  readers,  however,  may  now  be  tired 
of  the  stress  that  has  been  made  here  for 
improved  wages  and  working  conditions. 

One  reader  wrote  in  to  point  out  that 
the  function  of  the  Personnel  Referral 
Service  is  to  refer  people  to  job  openings 
— period. 

Referring  qualified  candidates  to  at¬ 
tractive  job  openings  is  pleasant  work. 
But  not  so  pleasant  in  this  kind  of  work: 
attracting  such  hard-to-find  personnel  as 
teachers,  rehabilitation  counselors,  and  so¬ 
cial  workers;  interesting  them  in  programs 
designed  for  blind  children  and  adults; 
registering  them  with  the  Service  for  re¬ 
ferral  to  suitable  jobs  in  schools  and  agen¬ 
cies;  and  then,  finding  the  whole  process 
blocked  because  salaries  and  personnel 
practices  are  not  up  to  the  level  that  is 
being  offered  in  the  competitive,  nation¬ 
wide  market  for  the  highly  trained  work¬ 
ers. 

In  an  open  letter  to  this  year’s  college 
graduates,  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  said  that  the  average  graduate 
will  find  job  prospects  better  and  starting 
pay  higher  than  last  year's  graduate.  The 
Secretary  also  noted  that  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  exists  on  all  levels  and 
“there  is  a  greater  need  for  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  and  social  workers.”  Starting  salaries 
for  men  graduates  will  average  $5760. 
Women  and  liberal  arts  graduates  gen¬ 
erally  will  receive  less  than  that  and  engi¬ 
neers  and  graduates  with  advanced  degrees 
can  expect  more. 

A  sense  of  urgency  emerges  when  Secre¬ 
tary  Goldberg’s  statement  that  this  year's 


graduate  with  an  advanced  degree  will 
earn  a  salary  greater  than  $5760  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  median  (not  beginning) 
salaries  of  twenty  professional  job  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  field  of  blindness.  In  the 
1961  salary  survey  none  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  on  the  practitioner  level 
earned  a  salary  anywhere  near  as  high  as 
$5760.  Mobility  instructors  with  a  median 
salary  of  5320  had  the  highest  average  pay 
and  the  median  salaries  for  social  workers 
and  rehabilitation  counselors  were  $5280 
and  $5490  respectively. 

The  Foundation  requested  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  carry  out  the  1961 
salary  survey  in  order  to  provide  admin¬ 
istrators  and  boards  with  authoritative,  cur¬ 
rent  data  that  will  point  the  way  for  salary 
administration  that  must  be  undertaken  if 
this  field  is  to  recruit  and  retain  professional 
personnel.  Again,  administrators  should  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  1961  survey. 

Personnel  practices  is  a  close  runner-up 
to  attractive  salaries  in  recruiting  person¬ 
nel.  The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  recommended  in 
its  December,  1961,  meeting  that  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  personnel  practices  be  developed 
for  the  field  of  blindness.  The  standard  is 
to  serve  as  a  model  and  a  guide  that  agen¬ 
cies  may  tailor  to  meet  their  individual 
needs.  The  standard  is  to  be  general  rather 
than  specific;  it  is  also  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  starting  with  the  hiring  of  personnel 
and  ending  with  the  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

With  the  combined  strengths  of  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  good  personnel  prac¬ 
tices,  the  field  of  blindness  will  draw  an 
increasing  number  of  qualified  personnel 
to  its  ranks.  All  staff  members  of  organi¬ 
zations  serving  the  blind  have  important 
roles  in  bringing  about  the  needed  changes. 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Nolan,  Carson  Y.;  Morris,  June  E.,  “Varia¬ 
bility  Among  Young  Blind  Children  in  Ob¬ 
ject  Recognition.”  The  International  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  October 
1960,  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  pp.  23-25. 

The  child  with  vision  lives  in  an  un¬ 
folding  world.  Through  visual  experiences, 
he  becomes  familiar  with  essential  features 
of  the  environment,  slowly  gaining  mastery 
over  numerous  components  in  the  physical 
and  psychological  field.  To  some  extent,  the 
degree  of  control  achieved  rests  upon  the 
degree  of  recognition  and  understanding 
the  child  has  of  objects  as  well  as  people. 
Thus,  a  seeing  child  begins  to  use  a  fun¬ 
nel  functionally  when  he  recognizes  it  as 
a  funnel  and  becomes  aware  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  his  play  and  work.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  such  items  as  a  cork,  a  band-aid, 
a  salt  shaker,  a  nail  file,  a  beverage  opener, 
a  pair  of  pliers,  and  dozens  of  other  every¬ 
day  objects. 

The  lack  of  vision  may  impede  the 
learning  process  through  which  familiarity 
with  such  objects  is  achieved.  If  this  oc¬ 
curs  to  a  marked  degree,  the  child's  ability 
to  identify  and,  even  more  important,  to 
use  these  objects  functionally,  will  be  im¬ 
paired.  Such  impairment  not  only  repre¬ 
sents  cultural  deprivation,  but  influences 
the  child’s  performance  in  the  activities 
of  daily  living  and  on  measures  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ability.  Prior  to  estimating  the  im¬ 
pact  of  limited  acquaintance  with  familiar 
objects,  it  is  important  to  establish  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  the  recognition  of  such  objects 
among  blind  children.  The  current  study 
offers  evidence  bearing  on  this  question. 

THE  STUDY.  This  pilot  study  was  part 
of  a  larger  research  program  in  braille 
reading  readiness.  The  subjects  were  sev¬ 
enty-eight  children  in  the  junior  nursery, 
senior  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  first  grade 
of  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  The 


group  consisted  of  thirty-seven  girls  and 
forty-one  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  four 
years-eight  months  to  nine  years-nine 
months.  All  these  children  were  considered 
to  be  potential  braille  readers. 

The  children  were  tested  individually 
after  the  examiner  had  developed  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  them.  The  subjects  were 
asked  to  name  some  objects,  if  possible, 
which  the  examiner  was  going  to  show 
them.  The  test  items  consisted  of  thirty 
objects  commonly  found  in  homes.  “An 
attempt  was  made  to  select  common  ob¬ 
jects  that  would  vary  in  degree  of  direct 
availability  to  young  blind  children.  Ob¬ 
jects,  therefore,  ranged  from  those  com¬ 
monly  contacted  on  a  daily  basis  to  those 
that  would  require  considerable  explora¬ 
tion  in  order  to  obtain  contact.” 

% 

THE  FINDINGS.  Some  of  the  items  were 
exceedingly  easy  for  these  blind  children. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  correctly 
identified  the  comb  and  the  spoon.  Other 
items  which  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
recognition  included:  book  (recognized  by 
97  per  cent  of  the  group),  table  knife  (97 
per  cent),  tooth  brush  (96  per  cent),  rec¬ 
ord  (96  per  cent),  coin  (95  per  cent), 
scissors  (95  per  cent),  safety  pin  (88  per 
cent),  jar  lid  (86  percent),  button  (83  per 
cent),  cup  (82  per  cent),  ashtray  (81  per 
cent),  and  key  (80  per  cent).  Other  items 
were  more  difficult  for  the  group.  In  de¬ 
scending  order  of  difficulty,  the  most  un¬ 
familiar  items  were:  funnel  (recognized 
by  12  per  cent  of  the  group),  cork  (19 
per  cent),  band-aid  (37  per  cent),  salt 
shaker  (45  per  cent),  screw  (49  per  cent), 
beverage  opener  (55  per  cent),  and  nail 
file  (55  per  cent).  Thus,  the  items  ranged 
in  difficulty  from  12  per  cent  recognition 
to  99  per  cent  recognition,  with  a  median 
of  80  per  cent. 

As  grade  level  increased,  performance 
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improved  significantly  in  most  cases.  When 
differences  between  the  mean  correct  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  four  grades  were  examined,  it 
was  found  that  four  of  the  six  differences 
were  significant  at  the  .02  level  of  confi¬ 
dence.  The  two  differences  which  failed  to 
achieve  this  level  of  significance  were  those 
between  the  junior  nursery  and  the  senior 
nursery  and  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  first  grade.  The  intra-group  variation 
in  recognition  of  these  objects  was  greatest 
in  the  lowest  grades.  Thus,  when  students 
reached  the  first  grade,  the  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  recognition  ability  became  less 
marked.  Test  scores  failed  to  correlate 
well  with  chronological  age. 

CONCLUSIONS.  The  authors  conclude 
that  object  recognition  may  be  useful  as 
“an  estimate  of  concept  development  and 
experience  level  for  young  blind  children.” 
They  suggest  that  the  results  indicate  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  recognition  difficulty  with 
different  objects,  a  phenomenon  which 
may  be  related  to  developmental  level.  The 
authors  intend  to  move  ahead  in  further 
test  development,  using  object  recognition 
techniques. 

IMPLICATIONS.  Although  this  study 
was  conducted  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
exploring  the  measurement  possibilities  of 
object  recognition  tasks,  it  also  suggests 
some  practical  problems  for  parents  and 
educators  of  blind  children.  The  data  fail 
to  compare  the  object  recognition  per¬ 
formance  of  blind  children  with  that  of 


seeing  children.  Consequently,  a  first  step 
in  using  the  results  of  this  study  would  be 
to  expose  these  objects  to  a  population  of 
seeing  children  of  comparable  age  and 
grade  placement.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  seeing 
children  will  perform  significantly  better 
on  this  task  than  blind  children,  but  the 
degree  of  difference  needs  to  be  assessed. 

Whatever  the  results  of  this  suggested 
comparison,  the  fact  remains  that  every 
educational  effort  should  be  made  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  blind  child’s  recognition  of  the 
physical  features  of  his  environment.  At 
the  preschool  level,  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tional  counselors  should  make  object  rec¬ 
ognition  an  essential  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  work  with  the  child.  Rather  than  us¬ 
ing  the  objects  for  assessment,  it  would  be 
useful  to  develop  a  library  of  such  devices 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  young  children  and 
to  expose  such  children  to  tactile  and  other 
s-nse  experiences  with  them. 

In  the  early  school  grades,  libraries  of 
more  complex  environmental  objects  should 
be  introduced  to  blind  pupils.  Further  re¬ 
search  may  suggest  that  children  develop 
differing  degrees  of  readiness  for  identify¬ 
ing  and  working  with  such  more  difficult 
objects.  If  so,  the  objects  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  meaningful  context  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  stage  of  the  child's  development. 
Obviously,  the  data  of  this  study  under¬ 
score  the  fact  that,  in  educating  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  familiarity  with  essential  features  of 
the  physical  environment  cannot  be  left 
to  chance. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done/7 


— Helen  Keller 


The  Challenge  of 

Being  an  Administrator 

MARSHALL  DIMOCK,  PH.D. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  theme  of  this 
conference  might  have  been  “The  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Being  an  Administrator.”  The 
position  of  the  administrator  is  a  little  bit 
like  that  of  the  blind  person.  One  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind  person,  I  imagine, 
is  that  his  horizon  tends  to  close  in  upon 
him.  He  needs  constantly  to  fight  to 
broaden  it  again.  By  the  same  token,  the 
administrator,  because  of  the  nature  of 
his  work,  tends  to  be,  at  the  very  least, 
myopic.  There’s  a  very  good  reason  for 
this.  The  administrator  needs  to  be  prac¬ 
tical.  He  needs  to  be  at  his  desk  many 
hours  of  the  day.  He  needs  to  pay  attention 
to  detail.  There's  a  great  deal  that  he  has 
to  do  himself,  even  in  large  agencies.  He 
needs  to  be  on  the  ball.  Being  an  adminis¬ 
trator  is  an  ulcerous  kind  of  a  job,  and 
don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  that  it  is  not. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  constantly  has  to  fight  to  enlarge 
his  horizon.  Why  does  he  need  to  do  this? 
I  want  to  make  this  the  theme  that  runs 
through  my  summary. 

The  administrator  is  a  person  who,  at 
any  level  of  organization,  has  responsibility 


Dr.  Marshall  Dimock  is  professor,  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Government  and  International  Re¬ 
lations  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science 
at  New  York  University.  Dr.  Dimock  was  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Assistant  Deputy 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administrator.  He  is  also  a 
well  known  author  and  lecturer  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

This  address  was  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Arden  House  Institute  on  Administrative  Problems  of 
Executives  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Arden 
House ,  Harriman,  New  York,  in  May  1962,  and  is  a 
summarization  of  the  Institute  discussion.  It  is  here 
reproduced  from  a  recording  of  an  extemporaneous 
address,  and  is  condensed  and  partly  paraphrased. 


for  planning,  policy,  decision  making,  and 
supervision.  Therefore,  there  are  various 
grades  of  the  administrator.  It’s  not  merely 
the  top  administrator.  The  word  “execu¬ 
tive”  is  very  similar  to  the  word  “adminis¬ 
trator,”  except  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  executive,  we  usually  mean  the  top 
executive.  Even  that  is  not  invariable. 

These  persons,  i.e.,  administrators,  have 
a  very  great  complexity  to  deal  with.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  deal  with 
complexity  and  to  fit  together  many  com¬ 
plex  things  smoothly  and  effectively  in 
terms  of  accomplishing  social  needs,  exec¬ 
utives  are  successful  or  unsuccessful.  The 
best  test  of  an  executive  is  whether  he  is 
able  to  integrate  things  so  well  that  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  unconscious.  When  it  does, 
I  think  of  executive  work  as  being  a  form 
of  artistry. 

Various  studies  have  been  made  by  psy¬ 
chologists  as  to  what  constitutes  the  acid 
test  of  the  executive’s  ability.  They  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  conceptuali¬ 
zation  is  perhaps  the  principal  ingredient. 
By  conceptualization,  we  mean  the  ability 
to  analyze  a  number  of  complicated  fact¬ 
ors  and  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  understand 
them  but  to  do  something  about  them. 

Tests  have  shown  that  rapid  reading 
ability  and  getting  ideas  out  of  complicated 
memoranda  is  a  test  of  executive  ability. 
This  points  to  the  same  thing.  Executive 
ability  is  penetration  of  complexity  and 
the  understanding  of  relationships. 

Chester  Barnard  has  pointed  out,  in 
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The  Functions  of  the  Executive ,T)  that 
in  the  higher  ranges  of  executive  work, 
decision-making  becomes  intuitional.  Intui¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  long  experience  as  a 
result  of  which  a  person  has  learned  about 
cause  and  effect  of  relationships,  so  that 
instead  of  seeking  consecutively  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  he  knows  them  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience.  We  call  this  intuition,  that  is, 
the  right  thing  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  to 
stop  and  analyze  all  of  the  factors  if  we 
didn’t  have  cumulative  experience.  If  we 
didn't  develop  this  intuitive  artistry,  the 
chances  are  that  we  would  get  almost 
nothing  done. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem. 
It  is  that,  increasingly,  the  most  important 
problem  in  executive  work  is  exercising 
good  judgment.  Good  judgment  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  matter  of  more  than  this  concep¬ 
tualization,  this  analytical  ability  and  this 
intuition.  It  also  includes  values  and  a 
sense  of  aesthetics.  Certainly,  in  all  of  our 
organizations,  even  though  they  may  be 
very  small,  the  development  of  judgment 
is  a  very  important  factor.  You  are  not 
likely  to  develop  judgment  if  you  remain 
too  narrow.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
ought  to  set  out  to  become  a  person  who 
is  shallow  and  who  knows  a  little  bit  about 
everything  but  nothing  about  your  field. 
I  see  this  as  a  real  obstacle  in  our  thinking. 
What  it  does  mean,  I  think,  is  that  we 
have  to  have  an  awareness  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tors,  a  sensitivity  to  all  the  factors,  a  sort 
of  intuitive  appreciation  of  all  the  factors 
in  terms  of  reaching  the  right  judgment 
and,  thereby,  doing  the  right  thing  with 
and  for  people.  The  chances  are  that  even 
our  personalities  are  shaped  by  these  things. 
If  you  become  stolid  and  sullen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  have 
a  limited  number  of  admirers.  If  you  have 
more  stimulation,  a  greater  sensitivity  and 
a  greater  sense  of  awareness,  it  probably 
affects  your  personality,  which,  in  turn, 
affects  your  work,  all  of  which  indicates 
that  there  is  a  very  great  challenge  in 
doing  executive  work. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  thoughts  in 
this  whole  area  is  expressed  in  the  book 
by  Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Instinct  of  Work¬ 
manship ,(4>  and  by  John  Hobson  in  his 
book,  Workmanship.^  To  them,  being 
an  executive  is  largely  a  matter  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  instinct  for  professional  work,  which 
is  satisfying  in  terms  of  responding  to  all 
of  the  challenges  that  we’ve  dealt  with. 
It  is  in  this  larger  context  that  executive 
work  takes  on  meaning.  Not  only  does 
executive  work  tend  to  “cabin”  and  con¬ 
fine  the  individual,  but  even  within  the 
realm  of  managerial  thinking  there  is  a 
tendency  for  this  segmentation.  Thus,  for 
example,  various  segments  have  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  past  on  the  assumption 
that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  problem. 
Gradually,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  no  one  segment  of  administration  can 
be  emphasized  in  neglect  of  others.  Some 
of  the  areas  that  apparently  are  going  to 
become  important  in  the  near  future  are 
planning,  group  leadership,  delegation,  co¬ 
ordination,  motivation,  an  understanding 
of  what  the  dangers  are  in  bureaucracy, 
and  what  leads  to  administrative  vitality. 
We  need  bifocal  vision.  We  need  to  be 
experts  in  our  subject  matter,  and  we  need 
to  be  experts  in  administration.  Insofar 
as  we  can  fuse  these  two  lenses  we  become 
better  administrators. 

We  need  delegation  by  plan  instead  of 
by  whim.  We  need  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
figuration  to  which  Mary  Parker  Fol- 
lett(2)  called  attention.  We  need  to  realize 
that  there  are  three  ways  of  securing  agree¬ 
ment.  Domination  is  one;  compromise  is 
another.  Neither  one  is  satisfactory.  The 
most  important  one  is  integration. 

We  need  to  learn  more  about  how  pol¬ 
icy  is  communicated.  Another  area  in 
which  we  need  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  becoming  better  administrators  is  the 
area  of  practical,  day-to-day  administra¬ 
tion.  If  we  can  get  an  awareness  of  all 
of  the  factors  that  are  involved,  if  we  can 
constantly  broaden  ourselves  as  a  result 
of  our  experiences  and  our  reading,  we 
will  then  become  better  administrators.  We 
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will  become  better  administrators  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  become  shallow  and  super¬ 
ficial  and  talk  glibly  about  a  large  number 
of  subjects,  but  because  we  have  a  wider 
horizon,  a  wider  sense  of  awareness,  and 
greater  sensitivity  to  all  of  the  factors, 
including  the  economic,  the  political,  and 
all  of  the  other  institutions  in  life  which 
influence  our  work. 

The  second  large  area  in  which  this 
sense  of  relationship  is  important  is  in  the 
field  of  policy.  The  best  approach  to  policy 
is  to  start  with  an  analysis  of  the  problem. 
This  takes  that  analytical  ability  which  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  administrator.  We  also 
need  a  value  system.  We  need  to  combine 
this  with  an  ability  to  act,  because  one  of 
the  principal  weaknesses  in  individuals  is 
that  some  people  have  very  good  ideas 
but  have  little  ability  to  carry  them  out. 
Some  people  have  ability  to  carry  out 
ideas,  but  have  very  few  ideas.  We  need 
to  be  able  to  do  both.  We  need  to  develop 
policy,  and  we  need  to  communicate  it. 
Part  of  this  is  done  by  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  but  very  largely  it  is  done  by  leader¬ 
ship,  example,  direction,  supervision,  en¬ 
couragement,  and  the  use  of  incentives. 
In  these  processes  we  need  to  make  de¬ 
cisions. 

Policy  is  a  changing  and  dynamic  field 
because  of  social  forces  which  in  turn 
constantly  change  the  mission  which  you 
and  I  have.  One  of  the  ways  that  we  are 
able  to  make  these  adjustments  is  by  the 
development  of  temperamental  traits.  Pol¬ 
icy  can  either  be  a  barrier  or  an  avenue 
to  accomplishment.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
things  that  the  executive  needs  to  know  is 
when  and  when  not  to  make  policies.  We 
need  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  clientele.  We  need  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  most  important  thing  as  far 
as  dealing  with  blind  persons  is  concerned, 
is  that  we  need  to  perform  our  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks  in  such  a  way  that  the  level 
of  aspiration  constantly  rises  in  terms  of 
the  concrete  results  that  we  produce.  We 
need  to  realize  that  people  respond  as  they 
are  treated.  Therefore,  we  need  a  deep 
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belief  in  the  people  being  served,  because 
this  is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  infuse 
everything  we  do.  There  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
wards  specialization  even  in  small  services. 
We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  carry  this 
to  an  extreme. 

Periodically,  we  need  to  re-examine  and 
re-define  our  services.  We  need  to  develop 
our  roles  consciously.  We  need  to  give 
priority  to  the  various  phases  of  the  work 
that  we  undertake.  We  need  to  realize  that 
efficiency  in  and  of  itself  is  not  enough 
unless  we  define  efficiency  in  a  broader 
way  than  most  people  do.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  you  can  define  your 
role.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  becoming 
simply  adjusted;  it  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  being  comfortable;  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  bringing  a  person  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  and  most  productive  plane  that  he 
can  achieve.  This  applies  to  us,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  to  those  working  with  us, 
as  well  as  to  our  clients.  Therefore,  the 
objective,  for  ourselves  as  administrators, 
for  the  people  who  work  with  us,  and  for 
our  clients  should  be  the  provision  of  op¬ 
portunity  commensurate  with  the  abilities 
of  the  people  involved. 

One  of  the  ways  to  bring  about  this 
sensitivity  is  by  emphasizing  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Public  relations  is  not  something 
which  is  a  separable  part  of  administration; 
it  is  the  whole  of  administration.  Public 
relations  is  policy  and  people,  and  the 
image  that  is  created  by  the  contacts  in 
the  community.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
media,  although  important,  is  really  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
program. 

We  need,  increasingly,  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  ways  of  bringing  about  a  wider  con¬ 
ception  of  our  role  is  not  by  trying  to  take 
on  more  and  more  work,  which  perhaps 
others  can  do  better,  but  by  having  a  clear 
awareness  of  how  our  work  fits  in  with 
the  work  of  other  agencies.  This  is  the 
universal  principle.  An  employee  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  employee  and  a  more  highly  motivated 
employee  if  he  has  a  sense  of  relationship 
of  his  work  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  By 
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the  same  token,  any  agency  dealing  with 
the  blind  is  likely  to  be  more  highly  moti¬ 
vated  and  more  intelligent  in  its  decisions 
if  it  has  a  vivid  awareness  of  how  it  fits 
into  a  larger  pattern. 

One  of  the  ways  of  accomplishing  this 
result  is  by  more  frequent  conferences. 
We  ought  to  have  enough  confidence  in 
each  other  to  realize  that  we  can  confer 
with  each  other  without  being  threatened 
in  any  way,  without  having  somebody  ag¬ 
grandize  himself  at  our  expense.  Insofar 
as  we  get  this  cooperative  relationship,  we 
are  finding  the  substitute  for  authoritarian¬ 
ism.  Hence,  the  final  challenge  of  being  an 
administrator  is  that  if  we  are  able  to  do 
all  of  these  things  we  will  be  contributing 
significantly  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 


way  of  life,  because  our  way  of  life  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  individual  is 
the  goal  of  life,  but  the  individual  has  op¬ 
portunity  and  ability  only  through  institu¬ 
tions. 

We  are  the  people  who  run  the  institu¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  we  need  to  reconcile  what 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  indi¬ 
vidualized  approach  and  the  collective  ap¬ 
proach.  The  way  that  we  reconcile  this  is 
through  voluntary  cooperative  effort.  That 
means,  if  we  are  not  to  have  regimentation 
and  planning  imposed  by  an  authoritative 
government,  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
for  doing  that  planning  ourselves  as  free, 
independent  individuals.  When  we  broaden 
ourselves  as  administrators,  we  will  be  much 
better  able  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


The  Role  of  a  Voluntary  Agency 

in  a  Welfare  State 


ROBERT  T.  LANSDALE 


This  is  a  year  of  reappraisal  of  wel¬ 
fare — governmental  and  voluntary.  Sec¬ 
retary  Ribicoff  has  challenged  us  with  the 
statement  that  there  has  been  no  major 
change  in  our  public  welfare  system  in 
twenty-five  years.  The  controversy  touched 
off  by  the  spark  of  Newburgh  has  revealed 
the  depth  of  public  misunderstanding  and 
public  distrust  of  welfare  but  has  also  forced 
a  soul-searching  that  is  healthy.  We  must 
take  a  new  look.  Do  we  really  have  a  wel¬ 
fare  state?  Have  our  programs — govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary — kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  changes  of  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
featured  as  they  are  by  urbanization  and 
automation? 

My  purpose  is  to  focus  on  the  South 
in  taking  a  look  at  where  we  have  come 
from,  the  gains  we  have  made,  and  where 
we  stand  now  in  our  governmental  welfare 
services,  particularly  in  regard  to  programs 
for  the  blind.  This  should  form  a  backdrop 
for  assessing  the  role  of  the  voluntary 
agency  for  the  blind  today  and  tomorrow. 

Public  Welfare  Prior  to 
the  Social  Security  Act 

The  English  settlers  brought  to  America 
the  concepts  of  poor  relief  prevailing  in 
the  mother  country,  and  the  first  poor  laws 
of  the  colonies,  such  as  that  passed  in 
South  Carolina  in  1695,  followed  the 
Elizabethan  pattern  of  requiring  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  provide  for  their  needy  citi- 
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zens.  The  principal  difference  between  the 
early  poor  laws  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  colonies  was  the  unit  of  admini¬ 
stration.  In  New  England  the  town  was 
the  unit  of  government  responsible  for 
the  poor;  in  the  South  this  responsibility 
was  usually  assigned  to  the  church  parish 
and,  later,  to  the  county. 

The  simple  relief  system  of  rural  coun¬ 
ties  did  not  prove  adequate  in  the  larger 
communities.  In  1734  the  vestry  of  St. 
Phillip’s  (Charleston,  S.  C.)  petitioned  the 
Assembly  for  the  right  to  erect  a  “Work 
House,  Hospital,  and  House  of  Correc¬ 
tions”  to  provide  better  care  for  the  needy. 
Permission  was  granted  and  the  institution 
was  ready  for  occupancy  four  years  later. 
In  New  York  in  1836  a  similar  institution 
was  opened  known  as  the  “House  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  Workhouse  and  Poor  House.” 
Thus  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  there 
was  a  trend  in  the  centers  of  population 
toward  “indoor  relief” — the  catch-all  in¬ 
stitution  to  house  the  needy,  the  sick,  the 
blind,  abandoned  children,  and  minor  off- 
fenders. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  in  which  specialized  institu¬ 
tions  were  erected  to  care  for  such  specific 
groups  as  dependent  children,  the  insane, 
the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  and  offenders 
both  juvenile  and  adult.  The  South  pio¬ 
neered  in  some  of  these  areas.  The  oldest 
“orphan  asylum”  still  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  Bethesda,  was  opened  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1738.  The  first  sep¬ 
arate  institution  for  children  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  auspices  was  established  in 
Charleston  in  1790  and  survives  today. 
The  first  public  institution  for  the  mentally 
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Table  1 


BLIND  ASSISTANCE  IN  12  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES— 1934 


Recipients 

Average 

Monthly 

Grant 

Maximum 

Payable 

Range  of 

Individual 

Grants 

USA 

Arkansas 

3i ,909 

1 ,165 

383 

$1996 
$  0.83 

$25.00 

$0.83 

Kentucky 

$  917 

$20.83 

$1 . 33-$20 . 83 

Louisiana 

420 

$12.50 

$25.00 

* 

No  program  in  effect:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia 
*  No  data 

Source:  Social  Security  in  America.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1937-  P-  303. 


ill  in  this  country  was  established  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1773,  and  a 
state  hospital  still  operates  on  this  site. 
Kentucky  established  a  state  mental  hos¬ 
pital  in  1824,  and  South  Carolina  in  1828. 
While  during  this  period  a  few  mental 
hospitals  opened  under  voluntary  auspices 
in  the  North,  the  first  Northern  state  to 
provide  an  institution  was  Massachusetts 
in  1833.  Kentucky  was  the  first  state  to 
provide  a  separate  public  facility  for  the 
“deaf  and  dumb.” 

In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  period 
from  1860  to  1900  is  notable  in  welfare 
history  for  the  development  of  boards  of 
citizens  to  supervise  the  operation  and 
direct  the  development  of  institutions  of 
various  types,  both  public  and  private. 
These  agencies,  known  as  state  boards  of 
charities  and  corrections,  were  responsible 
for  inspecting  almshouses,  mental  hospi¬ 
tals,  jails,  and  other  institutions  and  for 
advising  legislatures  on  the  needs  of  the 
state.  North  Carolina  established  such  a 
board  in  1869,  but  apparently  most  other 
Southern  States  were  not  active  in  the 
“charities  and  corrections”  movement  of 
this  period. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  state  welfare 
agency  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  un¬ 
til  well  into  the  twentieth  century  and  even 
these  were  usually  limited  to  services  for 
children  or  for  the  supervision  of  children’s 
agencies  and  institutions.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  Georgia  created  a  State  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Welfare  in  1919  whose 
principal  functions  were  to  administer  a 
child  placing  system  and  to  work  with 
existing  children’s  agencies  and  institutions. 
In  1925,  Alabama  established  one  of  the 
first  state-wide  programs  of  child  welfare 
services  in  the  country.  The  Florida  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  was  established  in  1927 
with  functions  related  primarily  to  the 
licensing  and  inspection  of  children’s  in¬ 
stitutions  and  agencies. 

Meantime,  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  change  in  the  local  systems  of  poor 
relief.  Aid,  such  as  it  was,  was  granted  by 
the  county  commissioners  usually  upon  the 

Table  2 

BLIND  ASSISTANCE— 12 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES 

December  1952 


Recipients 

Average 
Monthly  Grant 

USA 

98,461 

$53-50 

Alabama 

1 ,526 

27.97 

Arkansas 

1,897 

39.02 

Florida 

3U35 

47.27 

Georgia 

3,037 

41-43 

Kentucky 

2,452 

37-12 

Louisiana 

1 ,957 

46.88 

Mississippi 

2,943 

30 . 88 

North  Carolina 

4,452 

38.81 

South  Carolina 

1,621 

36 . 83 

Tennessee 

2,911 

41 .76 

T  exas 

6,015 

43  16 

Virginia 

1 ,368 

33-56 

TOTAL 

33,3M 

Source:  Department  of  Health ,  Education ,  and 
Welfare 
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request  of  a  citizen  in  behalf  of  some  poor 
person  to  whose  need  he  attested.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  1930,  needy  families  in  Georgia 
were  receiving  on  the  average  from  four 
to  five  dollars  a  month.  North  Carolina, 
which  inaugurated  a  modern  system  of 
county  welfare  administration  in  1917, 
was  the  only  southern  state  which  had 
moved  from  pauper  relief  to  public  wel¬ 
fare  prior  to  the  depression. 

The  extent  of  Blind  Assistance  programs 
in  the  South  prior  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Only  three  of  the 
twelve  states  had  such  programs.  Of  these, 
Arkansas  took  care  of  numbers  but  with 
grants  of  83  cents  a  month. 

The  depression  and  the  national  program 
of  unemployment  relief  made  a  terrific 
impact  upon  the  Southern  States.  Federal 
loans  for  state  relief  programs  became 
available  in  the  summer  of  1932  under 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  outright  grants  began  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in 
May,  1933.  Although  reluctant  to  seek 
federal  aid  at  first,  the  Southern  States 
soon  came  forward  to  demand  their  share 
when  they  found  that  other  states  were 
“getting  theirs.”  State-wide  relief  organi¬ 
zations  were  established;  staff  had  to  be 
assembled  and  trained  since  there  were 
few  agencies,  public  or  private,  upon  which 
the  new  program  could  be  built.  Under 
the  guidance  of  skilled  federal  officials, 
many  of  them  natives  of  the  South,  strong 
state-county  welfare  agencies  were  estab¬ 
lished  almost  overnight  where  little  had 
existed  before. 

The  Social  Security  Act 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  marked 
a  turning  point  in  programs  of  economic 
security  in  the  South.  Its  programs  offered 
immediate  aid — i.e.  public  assistance — to 
certain  groups  of  needy  people  such  as 
the  blind. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  development 
of  state  Blind  Assistance  programs  will 
not  be  presented.  Rather,  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  program  in  recent  years. 


The  extent  of  the  Blind  Assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  twelve  Southern  States  in 
December  1952  is  shown  in  Table  2.  It 
will  be  noted  that  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  were  being  aided  in  all  states. 
The  average  monthly  grant  ranged  from 
$27.97  in  Alabama  to  $47.27  in  Florida. 

The  most  recent  figures  available  in  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  are  for  the  month 
of  November  1961  and  these  are  presented 
in  Table  3.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  aided  in  the  South  has 
increased  slightly  since  1952  as  in  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  The  trends  have  differed 
among  the  states,  however.  The  number 
of  recipients  in  Georgia  increased  by  562 
and  in  Mississippi  by  1337  in  the  interval, 
but  the  number  dropped  in  the  amount  of 
655  in  Florida  and  344  in  Tennessee. 

The  average  grants  had  increased  in  all 
states,  with  the  range  in  the  money  pay¬ 
ments  from  $38.00  in  Mississippi  to  $77.75 
in  Louisiana.  The  latter  was  the  only  state 
above  the  national  average  of  $67.42.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  payments  appear  to  have 
leveled  off  in  most  states,  especially  those 
that  have  established  ceilings  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  payment  such  as  the  $66.00  monthly 
maximum  in  Florida  and  $68.00  maximum 
in  Texas.  These  ceilings  make  many  indi¬ 
vidual  payments  inadequate,  especially  for 
those  living  in  large  urban  areas.  (Medical 
care  payments  will  be  discussed  below.) 

The  New  Emphasis  in 
Public  Assistance 

The  preamble  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  originally  enacted  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  purpose  of  the  public 
assistance  titles: 

To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  ...  by 
enabling  the  several  states  to  make  more 
adequate  provisions  for  aged  persons,  blind 
persons,  dependent  .  .  .  children. 

This  statement,  together  with  the  Act’s 
provision  for  “money  payments”  gave  stat¬ 
utory  basis  for  the  limitation  of  federal 
financial  participation  during  the  early 
years  to  cash  assistance  payments  and  to 
administrative  expenditures  directly  related 
thereto.  This  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
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Table  3 

BLIND  ASSISTANCE— 12  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES 

November  1961 


Recipients 

Total 

Average 

Money 

Payment 

Monthly  Grant 

Vendor  Payments 
Medical  Care 

USA 

103,741 

*73 • 88 

$67 . 42 

$6.46 

Alabama 

1 ,604 

43  96 

42 .82 

1  •  L5 

Arkansas 

1 ,962 

56 . 78 

50.21 

6.57 

Florida 

2  ,480 

63.09 

57  14 

5-94 

Georgia 

3 , 599 

52  ■  00 

52.00 

Kentucky 

2,430 

61.58 

57-58 

4.00 

Louisiana 

2,779 

79.78 

77-75 

2 .03 

Mississippi 

4,280 

38 . 00 

38.00 

North  Carolina 

5,028 

56.14 

54  ■  07 

2 .07 

South  Carolina 

1 ,698 

49.96 

46 . 98 

2.98 

Tennessee 

2 , 567 

47.08 

45  ■  78 

1.30 

Texas 

6,220 

60.83 

60  83 

V  irginia 

1 ,205 

59-41 

5i  64 

7.76 

TOTAL 

35,852 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education ,  and  Welfare 


gress.  Through  public  assistance,  certain 
needy  groups  were  to  be  granted  aid  until 
the  contributory  insurance  program  (Old 
Age,  Survivors’,  and  Disability  Insurance) 
had  expanded  in  coverage  and  had  matured 
sufficiently  to  provide  economic  protection 
to  these  same  groups. 

The  first  break  from  a  strictly  cash  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  from  the  1950  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  authorized 
the  federal  government  to  reimburse  on 
“vendor"  payments  for  medical  or  reme¬ 
dial  care,  that  is,  payments  made  directly 
to  the  doctor,  the  pharmacist,  the  dentist, 
the  nurse,  the  hospital,  or  the  nursing  home 
for  services  or  care  provided  to  a  person 
on  assistance.  This  was  tangible  recogni¬ 
tion  that  there  was  need  for  something 
more  than  payments  restricted  to  minimum 
living  costs.  Financial  incentives  for  the 
states  to  provide  medical  care  to  assistance 
recipients  were  provided  in  the  new  for¬ 
mulas  governing  federal  reimbursement 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1956,  1958,  and 
1960. 

A  pronounced  shift  of  program  empha¬ 
sis  came  in  the  1956  amendments  whose 
preamble  contained  this  new  “Declaration 
of  Purpose": 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  ...  to  promote 

the  well-being  of  the  Nation  by  encourag¬ 


ing  the  States  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
helping  to  strengthen  family  life  and  help¬ 
ing  needy  families  and  individuals  attain 
the  maximum  economic  and  personal  in¬ 
dependence  of  which  they  are  capable  .  .  . 

The  statements  of  purpose  under  each  of 
the  four  assistance  titles  were  amended 
appropriately.  The  aim  in  Blind  Assistance 
was  to  encourage  state  efforts  designed  to 
promote  self-care  and  self-support  for  the 
needy  blind. 

These  “service"  amendments  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  provisions  which  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  federal  funds  to  as¬ 
sist  the  states  in  training  the  type  of  staff 
needed  to  perform  the  skilled  services  im¬ 
plicit  in  a  program  of  constructive  social 
services  and  also  authorized  funds  to 
stimulate  research  into  the  causes  of  de¬ 
pendency  and  methods  of  dealing  with 
family  problems.  Unfortunately,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  to  date  failed  to  appropriate  spe¬ 
cific  funds  for  training  and  has  appropria¬ 
ted  only  modest  sums  for  research,  the 
latter  for  the  first  time  in  1960-61. 

Despite  the  financial  inducements  offered 
by  the  1956  and  1958  amendments  to  in¬ 
clude  medical  and  remedial  care  as  part 
of  the  needs  to  be  met  by  the  assistance 
payment,  three  of  the  Southern  States 
(Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas)  reported 
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no  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  in 
Blind  Assistance  in  the  calendar  year  1960. 
(See  Table  3).  The  other  seven  states  in 
the  region  reported  vendor  payments  for 
medical  care  of  persons  on  blind  assistance 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $1.75  per  month 
in  Alabama  to  $7.76  in  Louisiana.  The 
latter  state  and  Arkansas,  whose  monthly 
average  was  $6.57,  were  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  vendor  payment  of  $6.46. 
It  is  a  cause  for  concern,  however,  that 
generally  throughout  the  country,  vendor 
payments  for  medical  care  in  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  are  below  those  in  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled.  Against 
the  $6.46  national  average  in  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  in  November  1961  are  the  figures 
$11.89  in  Old  Age  Assistance  and  $14.17 
in  Aid  to  the  Disabled.  (The  Old  Age 
Assistance  figure  does  not  include  medical 
{  assistance  for  the  aged.) 

The  degree  to  which  the  Southern  States 
have  developed  “service”  programs  since 
such  efforts  were  officially  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  in  1956  cannot  be  precisely 
determined.  The  most  satisfactory  index 
for  comparison  among  the  states  in  this 
regard  is  the  average  expenditure  for  ad¬ 
ministration  per  case  month.  Since  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  in  Public  Assistance  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  expenditures  for  personnel, 
this  per  case  yardstick  gives  a  crude  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  staff  services  available.  When 
this  index  is  used,  the  Southern  States  do 
not  make  an  impressive  showing.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  per  case-month  in  Blind 
Assistance  in  the  federal  fiscal  year  1960 
are  shown  for  the  twelve  Southern  States 
in  Table  4.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  the 
states,  except  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  are 
considerably  below  the  national  figure. 
These  low  figures  reflect  not  the  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency  which  legislators  are  apt 
to  extol,  but  high  case  loads  per  worker, 
incomplete  and  only  partially  effective 
welfare  services,  and  salaries  below  na¬ 
tional  standards. 

To  help  rehabilitate  handicapped  persons 
or  to  assist  them  to  self-care  requires 
skilled  social  workers  of  the  highest  cali¬ 


ber.  None  of  the  Southern  States  has  staff 
of  this  caliber  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do 
a  first-rate  “service”  job.  The  number  of 
public  assistance  workers  in  the  six  South¬ 
eastern  States  with  two  or  more  years  of 
graduate  social  work  training  totaled  156* 
in  1960  (3.8  per  cent)  as  compared  with 
eighty-seven  (2.9  per  cent)  in  1950.  The 
number  of  public  assistance  employees  in 
the  region  without  an  undergraduate  degree 
increased  from  872  in  1950  to  1,022  in 
1960  and  constituted  28.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1950  as  compared  with  24.9  per 
cent  in  1960. 

The  low  level  of  salaries  paid  to  public 
welfare  workers  is  another  bar  to  recruit¬ 
ing  and  retaining  staff  competent  to  engage 
in  the  skilled  services  required  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  case  load  today.  The  1960 
Social  Welfare  Manpower  Survey  revealed 
that  the  median  salary  nationally  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  caseworkers  was  $4,338.  In 
the  Southeast  region  the  median  salary  was 
$3,727.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
state-wide  salaries  in  public  welfare  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  pegged  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  rural  areas  and  small 
counties. 


*  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  156  are  in 
state  office  or  other  administrative  positions  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  them  are,  and 
are  therefore  not  working  directly  with  applicants  for 
or  recipients  of  assistance. 

Table  4 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  PER  CASE- 
MONTH  FOR  BLIND  ASSISTANCE 

Fiscal  Year  i960 


USA 

$6.05 

Alabama 

2.05 

Arkansas 

2 .00 

Florida 

3-71 

Georgia 

2 . 80 

Kentucky 

2 . 24 

Louisiana 

4-95 

Mississippi 

2 . 12 

North  Carolina 

6.65 

South  Carolina 

304 

Tennessee 

2 .64 

Texas 

2.42 

Virginia 

6.77 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 
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W elfare  Activities  on  the  Defensive 

ARTHUR  S.  FLEMMING 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
with  you  some  of  my  convictions  relative 
to  welfare  activities  in  our  nation — obser¬ 
vations  and  convictions  which  grow  out 
of  my  experiences  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  President 
Eisenhower.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
welfare  activities — both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate — have  been  placed  on  the  defensive. 
Actions  taken  by  some  of  our  state  legis¬ 
latures  such  as  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  plan, 
and  stories  in  many  of  our  magazines 
describing  what  might  be  referred  to  as  a 
welfare  “chamber  of  horrors”  have  all 
served  to  “accentuate  the  negative.”  As  a 
result,  many  citizens  are  in  an  angry  mood 
and  are  tempted  to  support  heartless,  back¬ 
ward-looking  plans  such  as  the  one  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  city  manager  of  Newburgh. 

There  are  three  things  which  we  can 
and  must  do  if  welfare  activities  are  to 
receive  the  support  from  the  public  which 
they  must  receive  if  our  nation  is  going 
to  continue  to  keep  the  Judeo-Christian 
concept  of  compassion  at  the  center  of 
its  life.  I  use  the  word  “we”  advisedly — 
I  use  it  because,  although  I  am  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  in  the  welfare  field,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  closely  with  the 
professionals  and,  as  a  result,  I  want  to 
continue  working  with  them  as  they  strive 
to  achieve  what  I  consider  to  be  worth¬ 
while  objectives.  And  I  am  indebted  to 
those  professionals  with  whom  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  for  some  of  the 
thoughts  I  will  express  here  today.  Also 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  President  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
presented  these  remarks  to  the  Columbia  University 
Club  Forum,  New  York  City,  March,  1962.  The  arti¬ 
cle  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  Family  Service 
Highlights,  May  1962. 


I  am  indebted  to  Elizabeth  Wickenden  and 
Winfred  Bell  for  their  report  on  Public 
Services  for  Families  and  Children  growing 
out  of  the  project  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  of  Columbia 
University;  to  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  appointed  by  Secretary  Ribicoff 
to  review  the  situation  facing  the  nation 
in  the  welfare  field;  to  George  Wyman, 
who  served  me  so  well  as  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Social  Security,  for  his  special 
report  to  Secretary  Ribicoff;  and  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Ribicoff  himself  for  his  forward- 
looking  actions  and  recommendations. 

We  must  recognize  weaknesses  in  the 
field  of  welfare  administration  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  Congress  now  has  under 
consideration,  among  others,  the  following 
proposals  from  the  executive  branch:  (1) 
That  additional  federal  funds  be  made 
available  to  the  states  for  welfare  services 
which  can  clearly  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  self-support,  self-care  and  the 
strengthening  of  family  life.  (2)  That  the 
provision  enacted  last  year  for  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children  of  unemployed  fathers 
be  made  permanent.  (3)  That  the  pro¬ 
vision  enacted  last  year  for  foster  home 
care  of  children  removed  from  their  own 
homes  because  of  conditions  contrary  to 
their  welfare  be  made  permanent  and  that 
it  be  extended  to  include  child  care  insti¬ 
tutions.  (4)  That  additional  federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  child  welfare  serv¬ 
ices.  (5)  That  the  federal  government 
participate  in  payments  for  work  performed 
on  a  work  relief  project  by  unemployed 
parents  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program.  (6) 
That  the  federal  government  participate 
in  the  financing  of  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  supply  of  trained  social  work¬ 
ers.  (7)  That  the  federal  government  en- 
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courage  the  elimination  of  residence  re¬ 
quirements. 

Abolish  Residence  Laws 

I  wish  that  the  Congress  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  two  proposals: 
(1)  That  the  federal  government  substi¬ 
tute  a  single  grant  to  the  states  for  the 
present  policy  of  making  grants  by  cate¬ 
gories.  (2)  That  the  federal  government 
specify  as  it  did  in  the  Kerr-Mills  bill, 
that  no  state  can  qualify  for  federal  funds 
in  the  welfare  field  if  it  imposes  a  residence 
requirement  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  such  funds. 

We  must  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
those  who  participate  in  welfare  activities 
are  not  responsible  for  the  nation’s  failure 
to  cure  social  ills  on  which  welfare  activ¬ 
ities  focus  a  merciless  spotlight.  We  must, 
of  course,  in  season  and  out  of  season  do 
everything  we  can  to  combat  what  Sec¬ 
retary  Ribicoff  very  properly  refers  to  as 
the  “myths”  on  which  so  many  of  the 
observations  relative  to  welfare  activities 
are  based.*  When  confronted  with  the 
myth  “that  public  assistance  is  designed 
for  chiselers,”  we  must  be  ready  to  point 
out  that  about  5.5  million  of  the  7.25 
million  people  on  public  assistance  are 
children,  or  the  aged,  or  the  blind  or  the 
seriously  disabled,  and  that  every  study 
that  has  been  made  of  public  assistance 
shows  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  cases 
is  very  small.  When  confronted  with  the 
myth  that  “the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  causes  illegitimacy,”  we  must  be 
quick  to  point  out  that  illegitimacy  ac¬ 
counts  for  only  20  per  cent  of  ADC  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  only  one  out  of  every  eight 
children  of  illegitimate  birth — or  13  per 
cent — is  receiving  assistance  through  ADC. 

Unemployment  a  Reality 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  also  point 
out  that  what  many  persons  refer  to  as 
public  welfare  problems  are,  in  fact,  social 


*  Family  Service  Highlights,  January  1962,  p.  6. 


problems  that  cry  aloud  for  constructive 
solutions.  There  is  an  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  country  today,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  our  demanding  that 
persons  on  public  assistance  go  out  and 
hunt  for  non-existent  jobs.  There  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  men  and  women  being  denied  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  their  race,  nationality, 
creed,  age,  sex — and  until  these  discrim¬ 
inatory  practices  are  eliminated,  we  are 
playing  the  role  of  hypocrites  when  we 
pound  the  table  and  demand  that  “the 
ne’er-do-wells,”  as  some  call  them,  go  out 
and  get  jobs  and  then  turn  our  backs  on 
them  when  they  knock  on  our  doors.  There 
is  a  problem  of  some  persons  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  not  being  capable  of  holding  jobs 
but  that  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
by  referring  to  them  as  shiftless  and  lazy. 

As  Elizabeth  Wickenden  has  very  effec¬ 
tively  pointed  out,  we  cannot  expect  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  treated  as  second-class  citizens 
because  of  their  minority  status  to  develop 
a  first-class  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
This  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
public  welfare.  It  is  going  to  be  solved 
only  by  eliminating,  for  example,  our  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  blaming 
public  welfare  for  the  nation's  social  ills 
and  to  start  giving  public  welfare  credit 
for  bringing  these  ills  out  on  top  of  the 
table  where  we  can  see  them  and  decide 
to  do  something  about  them. 

Stress  Welfare  Achievements 

We  must  tell  the  story  in  a  far  more 
effective  manner  than  we  have  to  date  of 
the  contributions  that  welfare  activities 
have  made  to  the  people  of  our  nation 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  If  we 
spend  all  of  our  time  talking  about  the 
weaknesses  in  our  program  that  need  to 
be  corrected  and  about  the  social  ills  for 
which  we  are  not  responsible,  we  give  the 
impression  of  always  being  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  Let  us  spend  more  time  than  we  have 
bringing  together  stories  that  will  point  up 
what  public  welfare  has  done  for  millions 
of  our  older  citizens  when  they  faced  seri- 
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ous  crises  in  their  lives;  stories  that  will 
show  what  public  welfare  has  done  to  help 
literally  millions  of  children  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  achieving  their  highest 
potential.  Let’s  spend  time  and  money  con¬ 
ducting  studies  that  will  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusively  the  contributions  that  public  wel¬ 
fare  has  made  to  relieving  society  of  what 
could  very  well  have  proved  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  burdens  of  supporting  the  aged,  chil¬ 
dren,  the  blind,  and  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  in  institutions.  Let’s  spend  far  more 
time  than  we  have  turning  the  spotlight 
on  the  literally  thousands  of  situations 
where  welfare  programs  are  administered 
in  an  intelligent  and  effective  manner. 

Social  Work:  A 
Rehabilitative  Service 

Also,  let’s  turn  the  spotlight  on  those 
social  welfare  workers  who  are  not  content 
just  to  hand  out  money,  but  who  travel 
the  sacrificial  second  mile  in  order  to  serve 
the  families  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact  so  that  they  can  once  again  get 
on  their  feet  and  become  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  The  story  of  public  welfare 
in  this  country  over  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is  an  amazing  story  of  constructive 
endeavor,  an  amazing  story  of  a  whole 
nation  putting  compassion  for  others  at 


the  center  of  its  activities,  an  amazing 
story  of  how  human  beings  respond  to 
compassion  by  achieving  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  in  their  lives  which  no  one 
thought  possible.  But  this  story  has  not 
been  told,  and  unless  it  is  told  we  may 
find  it  difficult  to  rally  support  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  every  citizen  in  this  nation 
should  be  proud. 

In  brief,  then,  here  is  the  program  of 
action  that  we,  who  believe  in  the  welfare 
activities  of  our  nation,  should  undertake. 
We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  defects  in  our  program.  We 
should  make  sure  that  our  fellow  citizens 
recognize  that  welfare  activities  turn  the 
spotlight  on  our  social  ills  by  seeking  to 
give  first  aid  to  the  victims,  but  that  the 
ills  will  never  be  cured  only  by  eliminating 
their  causes. 

We  should  bring  together  and  tell,  far 
more  effectively  than  we  have  to  date,  the 
story  of  the  amazing  contributions  that 
the  nation’s  welfare  programs  have  made 
to  making  and  keeping  America  strong. 
I  am  willing  to  give  of  my  time,  energy, 
and  resources  in  order  to  help  carry  out 
such  a  program.  I  am  willing  to  do  it  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  by  so  doing  I  can 
serve  my  fellow  human  beings  and  my 
nation. 
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The  Multiply  Handicapped 
Blind  Child  in  New  York  State 

LAYERNE TUPPER 


The  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  State  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  It  deals  with  blindness  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  is  required 
by  law  to  maintain  a  register  of  the  blind 
— all  blind  persons  must  be  reported  to  it. 
Referrals  are  made  by  mandatory  report¬ 
ing  by  ophthalmologists,  physicians,  pedia¬ 
tricians,  school  nurse  teachers,  health  de¬ 
partments,  etc.  In  the  case  of  children, 
once  the  eye  report  has  been  classified, 
referrals  are  then  given  to  the  Children’s 
Service  which  is  composed  of  a  supervis¬ 
ing  consultant,  a  child  welfare  consultant 
and  two  field  consultants.  If  the  child  lives 
in  the  New  York  City  area,  referrals  are 
made  to  an  agency  there  such  as  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  or  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  In  most 
cases,  the  agency  carries  on  from  that 
point.  If  the  child  lives  in  the  upstate  area 
the  case  is  referred  to  one  of  the  field 
consultants,  and,  in  turn,  may  become  ac¬ 
tive  with  her,  depending  upon  other  serv¬ 
ices  available. 

The  majority  of  the  children  who  have 
very  little  or  no  vision  are  premature 
babies  who  developed  retrolental  fibroplasia 
as  a  result  of  too  much  oxygen  while  in 
incubators.  This  is  found  to  happen  in 
every  county  in  the  state,  and  among  all 
kinds  of  people.  Almost  all  parents,  upon 
learning  that  they  have  a  blind  child,  are 
shocked  and  dismayed  and  have  intense 
feelings  of  disappointment  and  guilt,  re¬ 
sentment  and  rejection.  It  is  fortunate  that 
many  parents  who  can  stand  a  certain 
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amount  of  stress  and  strain  and  who  can 
cope  with  the  problems  of  everyday  living 
are  also  able  to  cope  with  the  blindness  of 
their  child.  However,  for  many  other  par¬ 
ents,  the  blindness  of  their  child  brings 
to  the  foreground  old  problems  which  they 
had  handled  well  until  the  birth  of  this 
child.  Now  they  question  their  ability  to 
face  his  upbringing  and  training.  The  con¬ 
sultant  is  able  to  help  them  express  their 
feelings  about  the  child,  to  bring  to  light 
their  doubts  and  fears,  to  listen  sympa¬ 
thetically,  and  to  motivate  the  search  for 
further  aid  if  such  aid  is  necessary.  The 
parents  have  questions  about  eating,  sleep¬ 
ing,  walking,  playing  with  toys,  speech, 
kinds  of  schooling,  jobs  and  marriage,  and 
the  consultant  is  often  able  to  give  answers 
which  help  parents  accept  the  fact  that 
many  times  there  are  no  complete  answers. 
She  also  aids  them  in  finding  community 
resources,  educational  opportunities  (such 
as  nursery  schools)  and  provides  under¬ 
standing,  encouragement  and  support. 

New  York  State  is  large  and  there  are 
many  blind  children.  The  staff  attempts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  widely  scattered,  very 
varied  group  of  parents  and  children.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  on  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  particularly  those  which  have  special 
programs  for  children  and  whose  staffs  be¬ 
come  especially  adept  and  skillful  in  hand¬ 
ling  young  blind  children.  In  areas  where 
such  agencies  exist,  consultative  service 
rather  than  direct  service  is  given.  The 
Commission  is  able  to  obtain  emergency 
funds  which  enable  the  great  majority  of 
preschool  blind  children  to  participate  in 
nursery  school  programs. 

In  the  years  1949  to  1957,  counseling 
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services  to  parents  and  children,  plus  the 
unparalleled  work  of  the  agencies,  helped 
in  the  adjustment  to  blindness  and  the 
normal  development  of  the  majority  of  the 
children  who  moved  on  into  academic 
programs,  either  in  public  schools  with 
itinerant  teachers  or  braille  classes  or  to 
the  residential  schools.  At  the  present  time 
a  great  number  of  the  children  who  have 
benefited  from  service  and  are  now  in 
academic  programs  will  continue  to  have 
many  diversified  needs,  but  they  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  met  through  the  efforts  of  service 
and  educational  facilities  (public  and  pri¬ 
vate)  which  already  exist.  However,  there 
remains  a  group  of  children  with  multiple 
handicaps  whose  problems  are  so  difficult 
that  they  do  not  fit  into  any  existing  facil¬ 
ity,  and  therefore  their  needs  cannot  be 
met  in  the  ordinary  way.  Who  are  these 
children  and  what  are  they  like?  What  are 
their  parents  like?  What  are  the  resources? 

Children  presenting  the  most  problems 
do  not  fall  into  the  same  categories,  but 
they  do  seem  to  have  the  same  symptoms 
and  these  are:  developmental  lag  in  all 
areas;  lack  of  verbal  communication,  and 
in  some  cases  absence  of  all  communica¬ 
tion,  even  gestures;  unexplained  and  pro¬ 
longed  temper  tantrums;  self-destructive 
behavior;  withdrawal,  little  reaction  to 
adults  or  peers;  echolalia;  hyperactivity; 
lack  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  activities 
around  them.  According  to  the  study  Serv¬ 
ices  to  Blind  Children  in  New  York  State, 
by  William  Cruickshank  and  Matthew 
Trippe,  about  one  third  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  suffers  additional  disabilities  which 
include  cerebral  palsy,  deafness,  defective 
hearing,  epilepsy  or  other  convulsive  dis¬ 
orders,  brain  injury,  glandular  disorders, 
heart  conditions,  etc.  Some  are  mentally 
disturbed.  According  to  the  agencies  which 
are  working  with  the  multiply  handicapped 
child  they  have  children  who  are; 

Blind,  emotionally  disturbed  and  retarded. 
Blind,  epileptic  and  academically  retarded. 
Disturbed,  blind,  probably  retarded  and 
academically  not  functioning. 


Partially  sighted,  brain  damaged  and  re¬ 
tarded. 

CP  with  considerable  physical  involvement 
and  severely  retarded. 

Blind  and  probably  emotionally  disturbed. 
Blind,  CP,  hard-of-hearing  and  probably 
mentally  retarded. 

Blind,  disturbed,  retarded  and  have  con¬ 
vulsions. 

Blindness,  emotional  disturbance,  retar¬ 
dation,  (real  or  questionable),  plus  other 
physical  handicaps  occur  again  and  again 
in  some  combined  form  in  these  children. 

The  parents  of  multiply  handicapped 
children  are  subjected  to  a  much  greater 
strain  than  the  parents  of  blind  children 
who  develop  normally.  In  the  early  years 
there  is  the  almost  unbearable  sight  of  the 
other  blind  children  in  the  nursery  school 
carrying  on  customary  group  activities  and 
having  fun,  while  their  child  stands  in  a 
corner  by  himself,  twirls  and  whirls,  will 
not  cooperate  and  will  not  talk.  There  are 
endless  hours  consumed  in  taking  the  child 
to  various  doctors  and  to  clinics  for  evalua¬ 
tions,  and  weeks  spent  in  giving  exercise, 
speech  stimulation,  help  in  dressing  and 
undressing,  feeding,  toileting  and  walking. 
There  may  be  days  or  weeks  or  years  of 
discouragement  and  frustrations.  The  par¬ 
ents  face  the  major  responsibility  for  stim¬ 
ulating  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
growth  of  the  child  whose  facilities  for  de¬ 
velopment  have  been  damaged  and  they 
are  subjected  to  such  great  emotional 
strains  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  plan 
adequately  for  the  child  or  for  themselves. 

Confronted  with  a  multiply  handicapped 
blind  child,  the  consultant,  as  well  as  the 
parent,  is  often  at  a  loss  as  to  how  best  to 
meet  his  needs.  The  first  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  see  that  the  child  receives  a 
complete  diagnosis  and  evaluation  from  a 
team  of  consultants  who  will  review  him 
totally.  The  consultant  can  prepare  the 
family  for  this  process  of  medical  evalua¬ 
tion  and  make  the  referrals  when  the 
family  is  ready.  Such  referrals  may  begin 
with  the  family  doctor,  then  move  on  to  a 
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clinic  setting  where  the  child  will  be  seen 
by  a  pediatrician,  a  neurologist,  an  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  an  otologist,  an  audiologist, 
a  speech  therapist,  an  educational  con¬ 
sultant,  a  psychologist,  a  psychiatrist,  and 
by  specialists  from  other  areas  as  needed. 
The  consultant  can  be  helpful  in  obtaining 
medical  records  of  delivery  and  early  care 
and  in  providing  a  record  of  her  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  child-parent  relationship  and 
behavior  as  seen  over  the  years. 

Evaluations  have  been  carried  on  in 
various  facilities  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  in  the  Center  for  Blind  Children  at 
Syracuse  University,  in  the  Children  s  Hos¬ 
pital  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Buffalo,  and 
in  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester. 
Parents  living  in  rural  areas  bring  their 
children  to  the  nearest  center  and  if  they 
need  financial  aid  they  receive  it  from  pri¬ 
vate  and/or  public  agencies.  Tt  is  felt  that 
it  is  vital  for  the  consultant  to  be  present 
at  these  evaluations  as  hers  is  the  first  and 
most  lasting  contact  with  the  family.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  it  is  a  learning  process  for  her; 
more  knowledge  is  transmitted  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  invaluable.  As  a  result  of  the 
evaluations  that  went  on  over  a  period  of 
years,  together  with  the  review  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  of  the  needs  of  blind  children 
undertaken  by  Syracuse  University  in 
1957,  it  was  found  that  there  are  a  number 
of  blind  children  for  whom  no  adequate 
resource  exists  at  the  present  time.  Several 
actions  have  been  taken  to  begin  to  meet 
the  need. 

The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  for  eight  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  blind  children,  (ages  from  six  to 
nine)  staffed  by  a  director  and  two  as¬ 
sistant  teachers.  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  changed  their  nursery  school 
program  to  include  a  special  program  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  This  group 
consisted  of  fourteen  children  who  met  in 
smaller  groups  of  two  or  three,  for  about 
two  hours  an  afternoon  under  a  director, 
three  teachers,  and  two  aides.  Both  agen¬ 
cies  provided  the  services  of  a  clinical 
psychologist,  social  workers,  and  medical 
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teams,  as  did  the  nursery  school  in  Buffalo, 
and  other  agencies. 

The  Syracuse  study  recommended  the 
establishment  of  at  least  two  centers  for 
intensive  study  of  blind  children.  A  study 
and  action  committee,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  three  large  agencies  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Commission  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Service  has  been  meeting  period¬ 
ically  to  discuss  implementation  of  this 
recommendation.  It  is  clear  that  in  addition 
to  an  educational  setting,  intensive  services 
of  a  highly  therapeutic  nature  are  needed 
if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Blindness  imposes  such  limitations  that  it 
is  often  impossible  to  know  how  much  of 
a  child’s  problem  is  due  to  blindness  and 
his  family’s  reaction  to  it,  how  much  is 
emotional  disorganization,  and  how  much 
is  limited  intellectual  functioning.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  diagnosis,  long  term  treatment  is 
important  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
handicap  and  because,  in  many  cases,  nor¬ 
mal  developmental  readiness  has  passed. 
These  children  require  specialized  care  and 
treatment.  In  addition  to  pointing  out  the 
need  for  a  diagnostic  and  treatment  center, 
the  study  and  action  committee  proposed 
two  additional  areas  of  services:  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  additional  resources  for  blind 
children  with  severe  emotional  difficulties 
and  of  special  facilities  for  the  education 
of  blind,  mentally  retarded  trainable  and 
educable  children. 

In  the  year  1959-60  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  and  the  three 
agencies  for  the  blind  co-sponsored  three 
special  classes  for  the  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  blind  children  of  that  area.  In  each 
class  one  of  the  agencies  provided  supple¬ 
mentary  services  so  that  help  could  be 
given  to  the  child  and  his  parents.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  initial  efforts  will  point 
the  way  to  enlarged  educational  facilities 
for  those  children  who  can  benefit.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  some  such  service  can  be 
provided  in  the  upstate  areas,  where  there 
are  only  meager  programs  of  community 
service.  As  it  is,  some  children  are  absorbed 
into  public  school  programs  where  they 
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pose  many  questions  for  administration 
and  staff,  some  go  into  AHRC  (Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Children) 
schools,  some  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
special  programs  of  the  residential  schools, 
some  are  in  public  school  classes  for  train- 
able  and  educable  children,  and  some  are 
in  state  institutions.  The  Governor  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  two  treatment 
centers  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  these  are  now  in  the  process  of  im¬ 
plementation.  The  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  has  opened  up  two  new 
classes  for  retarded  blind  children. 

Although  at  present  resources  for  the 
multiply  handicapped  blind  child  are  lim¬ 
ited,  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  keenly  aware  of  the  problems, 
has  delineated  the  unmet  needs,  has  formu¬ 
lated  recommendations  for  immediate  im¬ 
plementation,  and  is  working  sincerely  and 
earnestly  with  all  concerned  to  resolve  this 
problem  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and 
their  parents.  To  that  end  the  Commission 
is  acting  as  coordinator  for  the  various 
agencies  and  services  within  the  state.  It 


is  trying  to  help  communities  become  aware 
of  the  problems  within  their  boundaries  and 
t°  solve  them  by  holding  professional  con¬ 
ferences  throughout  the  state  on  the  topics 
The  Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  Child” 
and  The  Blind  Child  and  His  Commu¬ 
nity.  Workers  from  various  disciplines 
attend  the  conferences  and  participate  in 
them.  Series  of  parent  meetings  are  held  in 
various  areas  of  the  state  to  discuss  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  parents  of 
blind  children.  Consultants  are  brought  in 
to  discuss  their  services  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  them.  The  Commission  pub¬ 
lishes  and  distributes  literature  to  parents 
and  professional  workers  along  the  lines 
of  their  interests.  This  is  done  because,  as 
the  Creed  for  Exceptional  Children  (1954 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth)  states,  “We  believe  in  the  American 
promise  of  equality  of  opportunity  regard¬ 
less  of  nationality,  cultural  background, 
race  or  religion.  We  believe  this  promise 
extends  to  every  child  within  the  borders 
of  our  country  no  matter  what  his  gifts, 
his  capacity  or  his  handicaps.” 
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Educational  Recordings: 

What  Standards  Should  Govern  Than? 

BURNHAM  CARTER 


There  are  now  many  thousands  of  blind 
students — in  school,  college  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  or  training — who  are  using  recorded 
educational  books.  There  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  volunteers  throughout  the  country 
who  do  the  reading.  The  recorded  book 
has  become  the  principal  instrument  of 
education  for  the  blind. 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  pleasant  if 
one  could  report  that  these  recordings  are 
generally  of  high  quality,  so  as  to  offer  to 
the  blind  student — as  they  should — the 
same  advantage  that  is  gained  when  a 
really  good  teacher  reads  a  text  aloud.  But 
this  is  not  so.  Outside  of  a  few  state  and 
volunteer  agencies  that  try  to  set  high 
standards,  too  often  the  readers  are  not 
tested  or  trained;  they  may  be  assigned  to 
books  outside  their  particular  field  of 
knowledge;  recordings  are  not  always 
thoroughly  checked;  recording  conditions 
may  be  poor;  often  there  is  no  established 
procedure  for  handling  charts,  footnotes, 
illustrations,  etc.  Moreover,  sometimes  no 
one  bothers  to  obtain  the  required  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  publisher  to  record — al¬ 
though  publishers  have  been  generous  in 
giving  this  copyright  clearance  without 
charge. 

Now,  learning  by  listening  can  have 
some  real  advantages.  It  is  the  first  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  everyone  learns.  Every 
child  understands  the  spoken  word  long 
before  he  understands  the  written  one. 
Classrooms  are  organized  around  the  use 
of  the  spoken  word.  For  blind  college  stu¬ 
dents  virtually  all  learning  is  done  by 
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listening.  In  a  research  survey  undertaken 
for  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  interviewed 
personally  366  blind  college  students 
throughout  the  country.  Approximately  47 
per  cent  of  the  educational  material  they 
read  was  by  means  of  a  sighted  reader;  47 
per  cent  by  means  of  recording;  less  than 
5  per  cent  in  braille.  Good  recording  is  an 
effort  to  make  more  effective  this  process 
of  learning  by  listening. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  do  not  think  that  this  matter 
of  quality  is  important.  Among  these  there 
is  one  group,  relatively  small,  that  says 
that  since  the  blind  student  is  getting  the 
book  free,  and  the  volunteer  is  doing  the 
best  he  can,  nobody  should  complain.  (Of 
course,  the  student  rarely  complains,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  want  to  appear  ungrate¬ 
ful.)  But  this  group  is  of  much  less  sig¬ 
nificance  than  a  second,  larger  group  that 
says:  “Get  the  recording  done  fast,  even 
if  you  can't  have  the  quality.” 

This  desire  for  a  prompt  recording  is 
understandable,  since  a  book  that  arrives 
too  late  is  of  no  value  to  the  student  who 
ordered  it  (although  of  great  value  to 
subsequent  students).  But  promptness  and 
quality  are  not  incompatible,  and  a  poor 
recording  not  only  deprives  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  advantage  of  an  intelligent 
reading — certainly  a  small  enough  con¬ 
tribution  to  offset  his  handicap — but  it 
blocks  the  effort  to  create  a  good  library 
of  lasting  value  to  all  blind  students. 

The  publisher  (not  to  mention  the  au¬ 
thor)  is  also  intimately  concerned  with 
this  question  of  quality  recording.  He  is 
the  one  who  decided  to  publish  the  book 
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in  the  first  place,  who  has  proofread  it 
carefully,  who  sends  it  out  under  his  sig¬ 
nature,  and  who  gives  the  copyright  clear¬ 
ance  free.  He  is  not  happy  to  have  his 
product  treated  carelessly,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  continue  to  con¬ 
sent  to  it. 

In  the  talking  book  program  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  is  concerned 
with  general  literature,  chiefly  fiction,  and 
which  does  not  include  textbooks,  the 
standards  are  high.  This  program  is 
handled,  under  contract,  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The 
readers  are  carefully  selected  and  well 
paid;  they  are  all  monitored  in  professional 
studios;  the  recordings  are  of  excellent 
quality.  Surely,  if  quality  is  important  for 
the  blind  person  who  reads  for  pleasure, 
it  is  doubly  important  for  the  blind  person 
who  reads  for  work. 

It  would  seem  to  be  time  for  all  those 
engaged  in  this  educational  program  to 
accept  certain  standards  of  performance 
that  will  help  the  blind  student,  give  the 
volunteer  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well 
done,  and  respect  the  product  of  both  the 
author  and  the  publisher. 

Working  with  more  than  2,000  volun¬ 
teers,  Recording  for  the  Blind  has  been 
attempting  to  raise  its  recording  standards 
to  as  high  a  level  as  possible  in  recent  years 
— although  we  are  aware  that  in  this 
“pursuit  of  excellence”  we  are  still  some 
distance  from  the  goal.  At  least,  we  have 
set  the  standards  even  if  we  do  not  always 
achieve  them!  From  experience  we  have 
established  certain  rules  in  the  four  basic 
operations  in  recording  a  book:  1.  The 
reading  itself.  2.  The  proofreading.  3.  The 
proper  handling  of  the  text  (including 
charts,  footnotes,  etc.).  4.  The  recording 
conditions.  It  may  be  helpful  to  explain 
these  procedures. 

1  .The  Reading  Itself 

No  one  may  read  for  Recording  for  the 
Blind  who  has  not  first  been  accepted  by 
an  evaluation  committee  consisting  of  eight 


experienced  volunteers  (four  at  a  time) 
meeting  once  or  twice  a  week  to  listen  to 
tape  auditions.  In  1961  this  committee 
tested  1,539  readers,  which  is  about  the 
annual  average.  Of  these  it  accepted  only 
613.  In  judging  these  readers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  asks  three  basic  questions: 

a)  Is  the  reading  intelligent,  i.e.,  does 
the  reader  understand  the  material,  ex¬ 
press  it  well  and  in  an  interested  manner? 

b )  Is  the  reading  intelligible,  i.e.,  is  the 
enunciation  clear  and  the  recording  itself 
unmuffled? 

c)  Is  the  quality  of  voice  satisfactory 
over  the  long  period,  i.e.,  varied,  lively 
and  reasonably  pleasing? 

The  responses  of  the  366  blind  college 
students  in  the  interviews  previously  men¬ 
tioned  confirmed  the  validity  of  these 
criteria.  One  question  was:  “What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  important  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  good  reader?”  In  answer,  303 
students  said:  “Enunciation  and  clarity  ; 
125  students  said:  “Expressive  reading 
without  monotony”;  108  students  said: 
“Proper  pacing,  at  reasonably  fast  speed  ; 
101  students  said:  “The  reader’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  material  and  his  ability  to 
interpret.”  There  were,  of  course,  addi¬ 
tional  points  made  by  smaller  numbers. 

Since  we  are  discussing  textbooks  pri¬ 
marily,  the  reading  is  usually  more  difficult 
than  fiction,  and  calls  for  harder  and  far 
less  glamorous  work  than  volunteers  some¬ 
times  realize.  A  reader  must  not  only  have 
a  good  voice,  he  must  also  have  a  good 
educational  background.  For  that  reason 
broadcast  appeals  for  readers  are  not  de¬ 
sirable  because  so  many  of  those  who  re¬ 
spond  have  to  be  rejected,  thus  creating  a 
public  relations  problem.  In  its  last  report, 
the  RFB  evaluation  committee  stated: 

“A  year  ago  our  committee  entered  a 
plea  for  a  wider  search  by  the  recording 
units  for  good  readers,  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates  or  those  with  a  comparable  education, 
who  can  read  intelligently  and  can  catch 
and  hold  the  listener’s  interest  because  they 
themselves  are  interested.  Only  39  per  cent 
of  those  tested  proved  to  be  acceptable. 
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It  would  seem  a  unit’s  responsibility  to 
seek  out  educated  readers,  and  to  continue 
to  look  for  specialists  in  every  field — 
literature,  science,  technology,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.” 

Incidentally,  for  foreign  languages  it  is 
an  RFB  rule  that  readers  should  be  native 
to  the  language  concerned — except  for  that 
very  rare  American  who  is  really  bilingual. 

The  committee  believes  that  intelligent 
phrasing  is  more  important  than  a  pleasant 
voice:  “Our  experience  indicates  that  some 
who  have  had  voice  training  (for  the 
theatre,  for  radio)  do  not  read  well  for 
recording,  though  the  voice  is  pleasant  to 
the  ear — because  some  persons  with  trained 
voices  read  with  little  regard  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text — some,  not  all.  The  person 
with  a  good  voice,  the  person  with  profes¬ 
sional  voice  training,  must  also  be  ‘a  per¬ 
son  with  a  book.’  ” 

RFB  has  a  demonstration  tape  of  good 
and  bad  reading  which  is  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  We  have  found  generally  that  read¬ 
ers  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  standards 
are  high  and  that  you  have  to  be  good  to 
read  for  the  blind.  After  several  years  of 
operation,  the  evaluation  committee  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  judging 
a  reader  may  always  be  partly  subjective, 
reflecting  the  judge's  personal  character¬ 
istics,  it  can  become  largely  objective 
through  experience. 

2.  The  Proofreading 

No  publisher  would  think  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  book  without  first  reading  the  proof. 
No  agency  recording  for  the  blind  should 
think  of  issuing  a  recording  without  check¬ 
ing  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  that  “so- 
and-so  has  been  reading  for  several  years 
and  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  good  job  with¬ 
out  being  checked.”  In  our  experience 
there  is  no  such  so-and-so.  With  the  best 
will  and  the  best  skill  in  the  world,  no 
reader  is  perfect.  Any  one  of  them  may 
drop  a  word  or  even  an  entire  sentence 
without  realizing  it.  We  remember  sadly 
the  occasion — which  unfortunately  hap- 
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pened  to  be  an  urgent  job  on  a  Saturday — 
when  an  experienced  reader  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  dropped  the  little  negative  “not”  in  a 
paragraph  on  foreign  policy,  thereby 
changing  its  entire  significance.  The  error 
would  never  have  been  caught  by  spot¬ 
checking.  Or  note  the  less  important  slip 
typified  by  the  reader  who,  in  reading  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  highly  moral  man, 
spoke  of  his  “bust-trusting”  activities!  In 
recording  “The  News  of  the  Week  in  Re¬ 
view  from  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
New  York  Times,  we  use  only  experienced 
readers,  and  they  are  monitored  by  a  staff 
member,  who  also  has  a  copy  of  the  text. 
Even  here,  where  the  readers  are  good 
and  the  text  relatively  simple  and  the  ses¬ 
sion  relatively  short  (only  an  hour),  there 
has  seldom  been  an  occasion  when  there 
were  not  several  errors  that  the  monitor 
caught. 

Among  the  less  proficient  readers,  the 
need  for  checking  is  imperative.  Omis¬ 
sions,  mispronunciations,  word-fumblings 
are  common.  Some  readers  will  move  away 
from  the  microphone  at  intervals  without 
realizing  it;  or  they  will  set  the  volume 
level  too  low;  or  they  will  read  on,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  the  fact  that  the  recorded  tape  is 
picking  up  some  noise  from  the  motor  or 
some  noise  from  outside,  or  is  otherwise 
defective.  Some  readers  will  become  so 
disturbed  or  irritated  by  a  book  that  they 
will  interpolate  their  own  comments  and 
opinions — an  almost  penal  offense.  And, 
of  course,  the  out-of-school  talk  of  those 
engaged  in  this  program  is  full  of  stories 
of  readers  who  interjected  comments,  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  highly  unconventional  nature, 
when  they  thought  the  recording  had  been 
turned  off. 

The  only  good  way  to  check  on  the 
reader's  performance  is  to  monitor  him, 
i.e.,  to  assign  another  volunteer  with  an¬ 
other  copy  of  the  book  to  operate  the  tape 
recorder,  set  the  volume  levels  and  follow 
the  text  while  the  reader  reads.  This  is  su¬ 
perior  to  checking  the  whole  tape  because 
( 1 )  it  enables  the  reader  to  concentrate  on 
the  reading  without  worrying  about  any- 
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thing  else;  (2)  corrections  can  be  made  on 
the  spot;  (3)  it  is  much  more  likely  to  in¬ 
sure  a  completely  accurate  rendition  of  the 
text;  (4)  it  takes  half  the  time,  since  once 
the  reading  is  done,  no  further  checking  is 
necessary;  (5)  it  is  more  likely  to  result 
in  a  good  performance  since  a  monitor 
can  correct  or  suggest  much  more  readily 
while  the  reading  is  taking  place  than  after 
it  is  completed.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
Recording  for  the  Blind  expects  to  be 
monitoring  virtually  all  its  books — and  our 
production  will  be  averaging  around  1,300 
or  1,400  titles  a  year  in  8,000  to  9,000 
copies. 

3.  Proper  Handling  of  the  Text 

“Learning  by  listening"  becomes  more 
difficult  than  “learning  by  reading"  when 
the  text  includes  charts,  diagrams,  pictures, 
footnotes,  bibliographies,  etc.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  every  book  must  be  “made  up"  be¬ 
fore  it  is  read,  to  decide  how  such  mate¬ 
rial  is  to  be  handled.  In  most  cases  foot¬ 
notes  can  be  read  where  they  occur;  but 
if  there  are  too  many  on  a  page,  they  may 
have  to  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Illustrations  can  be  omitted  if  they  are 
adequately  covered  in  the  text.  Charts  and 
diagrams  are  often  very  difficult  and  must 
be  described  by  specialists  in  the  field, 
who  will  have  to  work  out  the  description 
in  advance. 

Many  thankful  letters  in  our  files  testify 
to  the  importance  of  these  procedures. 
Every  recording  agency  should  have  gen¬ 
eral  rules  for  them;  and  these  have  to  be 
adapted  to  each  book — with  the  purpose 
of  making  this  material  just  as  useful  to 
the  student  as  is  possible. 

4.  Recording  Conditions 

It  is  a  rule  of  Recording  for  the  Blind 
that  all  recording  must  be  done  at  any  one 
of  its  fourteen  recording  units  located 
throughout  the  country.  Occasionally  we 
make  exceptions  to  this  in  the  case  of  an 
experienced  reader — and  we  almost  always 
regret  it.  We  are  continually  receiving  re¬ 
quests  from  people  eager  to  help  the  blind 


student,  who  want  to  read  at  home.  We 
truly  appreciate  their  interest,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  a  national  program  of  re¬ 
cording  can  be  handled  effectively  that 
way — although  this  home-recording  can 
often  be  useful  to  a  student  locally. 

Three  of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  our 
readers  to  come  to  the  unit  have  nothing 
to  do  with  recording  conditions.  One  is 
that  our  books  usually  have  to  meet  a 
deadline  and  therefore  must  be  recorded 
at  a  unit  where  several  readers  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  if  necessary.  The  second 
is  that  the  home  reader  does  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  reference  materials  and  the 
supervisory  assistance  available  to  him  at 
the  unit.  The  third  is  that  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials  necessary  for  a  book — the 
brailled  labels,  the  written  labels,  the  raised 
line  drawings,  the  disc-envelopes,  etc. — 
can  be  made  available  more  promptly  and 
accurately  if  they  are  provided  in  the  same 
place  where  the  recording  is  done. 

But  beyond  that,  if  the  recording  is  to 
be  good,  then  the  acoustical  conditions  also 
have  to  be  good;  and  this  can  only  be 
guaranteed  in  a  studio  designed  for  that 
purpose.  When  recordings  are  done  at 
home,  they  run  the  hazards  of  the  multiple 
noises  of  living:  the  racket  of  a  lawn 
mower,  the  blast  of  a  fire  siren,  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  dog,  the  banging  of  a  door,  the 
ringing  of  a  telephone.  Occasionally  a  stu¬ 
dent  writes  us  humorously  that  these  di¬ 
versions  are  refreshing,  but  for  most  stu¬ 
dents  they  are  simply  annoying  interrup¬ 
tions  in  a  difficult  assignment.  Moreover, 
a  defective  tape-recorder  or  a  defective 
tape  or  an  incorrect  volume-setting  is 
quickly  spotted  in  a  monitored  recording 
studio;  but  the  reader  operating  at  home 
and  without  a  monitor  may  record  hours 
of  text  before  these  defects  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  corrected. 

Finally,  the  recording  equipment  should 
be  reasonably  good.  At  Recording  for  the 
Blind  we  record  originally  on  tape.  We 
then  transcribe  the  tapes  to  discs  by  the 
embossing  process.  The  embossed  disc  is 
inferior  to  the  commercial  pressed  disc, 
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but  for  the  few  copies  of  a  textbook  re¬ 
quired  in  this  program,  it  can  be  produced 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  We  use  only  first- 
rate  tape,  and  we  use  professional  equip¬ 
ment  for  tape  recording  and  embossing. 

Occasionally  people  say  to  us:  “Aren’t 
you  getting  very  technical  these  days?  Can 
you  expect  volunteers  to  observe  these 
standards?”  Our  answer  is  “no”  to  the  first 
and  “yes”  to  the  second.  Volunteers  get 
much  more  satisfaction  in  turning  out  a 
good  product  than  a  poor  one.  And  while 
there  are  incidental  reasons  for  volunteer 
work — personal  therapy,  social  contacts, 
civic  duty,  prestige — there  is  only  one 
major  reason:  to  do  a  good  job  for  the 


cause  you  are  serving.  The  effort  to  set 
standards  for  recording  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  a  good  recording  is  more  use¬ 
ful  to  a  student  than  a  poor  one. 

If  a  person  is  blind  and  goes  to  college, 
he'll  have  to  work  hard.  He  can  do  as  well 
as  any  other  student;  he  can  win  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key;  he  can  graduate  with 
honors;  he  can  be  a  leader  of  his  class 
(many  have  done  all  these  things);  but  it 
will  cost  him  more  in  perseverance  and 
industry  than  it  will  cost  the  others.  It  is 
encouraging  to  realize  that  we,  in  this  re¬ 
cording  program,  can  make  this  task  a 
little  easier  by  providing  for  him  a  quality 
product. 


Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Hartman,  Frank  R.  “Single  and  Multiple 
Channel  Communication:  A  Review  of 
Research  and  a  Proposed  Model.”  AV 
Communication  Review,  9:6,  November- 
December  1961.  pp.  235-262 

Normal  human  learning  proceeds  from 
the  reception  of  stimuli  which  appeal  to  a 
multiplicity  of  senses.  Thus,  watching  a 
professor  on  early  morning  television  pre¬ 
senting  the  principles  of  probability  and 
statistics,  the  viewer  is  fed  information 
which  enters  his  central  nervous  system 
from  his  eyes  and  ears,  primarily.  If  he  is 
eating  his  breakfast,  or  performing  setting 
up  exercises,  gustatory,  tactile  and  kines¬ 
thetic  senses  will  probably  be  participating 
simultaneously  in  the  total  learning  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  has  been  widely  held  that  the  most 
favorable  learning  conditions  are  those 
which  encourage  multiple  sensory  activity. 
Thus,  in  the  early  elementary  grades,  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  to  approach  a  story  through 
reading  the  words,  observing  the  pictures, 
acting  out  the  parts,  discussing  the  theme, 
and  sensing  the  objects  which  play  a  part 
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in  the  plot.  In  the  secondary  school,  lan¬ 
guage  laboratories  have  gained  recognition 
because  they  enable  the  student  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  at  least  four  different  ways:  reading 
the  printed  materials,  speaking  the  lan¬ 
guage  onto  the  tape,  hearing  the  teacher 
model,  and  hearing  himself.  Furthermore, 
through  his  manipulation  of  the  sound 
equipment,  the  student’s  senses  of  touch 
and  kinesthesis  also  enter  the  process. 

Lowenfeld,*  in  his  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  blindness  on  the  cognitive  func¬ 
tions  of  children,  suggests  that  the  lack  of 
vision  leads  to  limitations  in  the  learning 
process.  These  limitations  are  so  significant 
that  developmental  deprivation  is  likely  to 
occur  unless  special  educational  methods 
are  employed.  Other  work  in  this  field  has 
supported  the  belief  that  blind  children 
tend  to  have  greater  difficulty  in  becoming 
aware  of  the  environment  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  controls  over  it  than  do  sighted  chil- 


*  Lowenfeld,  Berthold.  “Psychological  Foundations 
of  Special  Methods  in  Teaching  Blind  Children.”  In 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  Editor,  Blindness.  Princeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  Princeton  University  Press.  1950.  pp.  89-108. 
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dren.  A  number  of  procedures  designed  to 
offset  some  of  these  effects  have  been  de¬ 
vised  and  are  currently  in  use  in  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  blind  children. 

Learning,  however,  is  a  lifelong  process. 
After  the  seeing  adolescent  or  adult  leaves 
school,  he  continues  to  learn  through  in¬ 
formal  processes.  His  presence  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  constantly  bombards  him 
with  stimuli  is  often  a  sufficient  condition 
for  much  learning  to  take  place.  Such  in¬ 
formal  “natural”  learning  occurs  in  set¬ 
tings  which  are  generally  rich  in  visual 
and  auditory  stimuli.  If,  however,  an  in¬ 
dividual,  owing  to  blindness,  has  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  the  reception  of  visual 
stimuli,  how  significant  will  the  consequent 
limitations  be  in  the  scope  of  his  learning? 
At  this  time  we  lack  direct  experimental 
evidence  on  this  point.  However,  studies 
are  moving  forward  with  sighted  subjects 
which  may  suggest  some  hypotheses  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  learning  problems  of  blind 
adults.  The  study  under  review  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  research  findings  in  this  area, 
a  number  of  which  may  have  relevance  for 
our  field.  The  reviewer  has  selected  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  segment  of  the  evidence  and 
generalizations  presented  by  the  author. 

THE  STUDY  AND  FINDINGS.  One 

hundred  twenty-nine  references  were  read 
and  analyzed.  The  basic  materials  were 
summarized  and  organized  into  four  sec¬ 
tions,  the  first  of  which  is  “Comparative 
Effectiveness  of  Three  Single  Channels: 
Audio,  Print,  and  Pictorial.”  This  review 
highlights  the  findings  of  this  first  section. 

The  products  of  mass  communication 
usually  enter  the  central  nervous  system 
through  three  basic  channels:  a  pictorial 
channel  (non-verbal)  such  as  still  pictures 
or  slides;  a  print  channel  (visual-verbal) 
such  as  the  printed  word;  and  an  auditory 
channel  (including  both  auditory-verbal 
and  auditory-nonverbal,  e.g.,  music  and 
sound  effects).  When  audio  and  other 
channels  are  compared  relative  to  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  learning,  the  following  trends 
are  found: 


1 )  “With  materials  such  as  nonsense 
syllables  and  digits,  adults  find  print  an 
advantage.  The  reading  skills  of  younger 
children,  however,  are  so  limited  that  the 
audio  channel  is  probably  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  them  regardless  of  the  task.” 

2)  “.  .  .  the  print  channel  becomes  more 
effective  relative  to  the  audio,  as  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  material  for  the  subject  in¬ 
creases,  provided  a  fair  degree  of  literacy 
is  present.” 

3)  The  evidence  comparing  audio  and 
pictorial  channels  is  worthy  of  less  con¬ 
fidence  owing  to  defects  in  the  studies 
which  serve  as  the  foundations  for  gen¬ 
eralizations.  However,  “the  weight  of  the 
studies  favors  the  pictorial  channels.” 

McCormick*  is  quoted  relative  to  a 
comparison  of  auditory  and  visual  stimuli: 

1)  Auditory  stimuli  arrive  sequentially, 
that  is,  one  stimulus  at  a  time,  whereas 
visual  stimuli  may  be  sequential  or  simul¬ 
taneous.  Thus,  more  than  one  sound  stim¬ 
ulus  presented  at  one  time  (excluding  mu¬ 
sical  harmony,  of  course)  may  result  in 
noise  or  confusion,  but  it  is  possible  to 
perceive  more  than  one  visual  stimulus  at 
a  given  time  through  patterning  them  into 
a  gestalt. 

2)  In  auditory  stimuli,  there  is  often  a 
pre-selection  process  in  which  the  material 
to  be  communicated  is  chosen  in  advance, 
whereas  in  visual  stimuli,  a  certain  amount 
of  searching  in  charts,  maps,  etc.  may  be 
necessary. 

3)  Auditory  transmission  of  speech  is 
limited  to  the  speaking  rate  whereas  visual 
presentations  can  be  made  faster.  (This 
statement  does  not  take  into  account  de¬ 
vices  which  accelerate  the  speaking  rate 
on  recording  and  playback  machines.) 

4)  Auditory  stimuli  are  more  attention¬ 
demanding.  They  break  in  on  the  attention 
of  the  individual.  Visual  stimuli,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  necessarily  have  this 


*  McCormick,  E.  J.  Human  Engineering.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  1957.  p.  427. 
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compelling  quality.  The  individual  has  to 
be  looking  toward  the  visual  stimulus  in 
order  to  receive  it.  This  generalization  has 
not  been  adequately  tested  in  controlled 
experiments. 

Although  further  experimentation  is 
needed  in  this  whole  area,  Hartman  sug¬ 
gests  that  of  the  three  channels,  the  pic¬ 
torial  seems  to  have  the  advantage.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  effective  learning  is  often 
demonstrated  on  multiple  channels,  e.g., 
audio  and  print  combined,  when  tests  are 
given  on  the  multiple  channels.  However, 
learning  through  the  medium  of  multiple 
channels  is  not  always  superior.  At  times, 
in  a  simultaneous  presentation  through  a 
number  of  channels,  the  information  de¬ 
rived  from  one  may  interfere  with  that 
derived  from  another  in  the  same  presenta¬ 
tion.  This  seems  to  occur  when  the  in¬ 
formation  presented  simultaneously  in  dif¬ 
ferent  channels  is  unrelated  or  successful 
alternation  of  attention  among  the  chan¬ 
nels  is  not  possible. 

When  one  is  learning  through  associa¬ 
tion — that  is,  new  learning  is  being  related 
to  old — it  is  easier  to  associate  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  than  to  a  meaningful  word.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  problem  lies  in  the  area 
of  semantics:  meaningful  words  possess 
contradictory  and  extraneous  associations 
which  may  interfere  with  the  new  attach¬ 
ment. 

IMPLICATIONS.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
how  far  one  can  apply  these  findings  to 
the  problems  of  learning  among  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Yet,  certain  implications  merit  dis¬ 
cussion: 

1)  In  terms  of  mass  communication 
media,  the  deprivation  of  sight  constitutes 
an  apparently  important  deterrent  to  learn¬ 
ing.  The  elimination  of  print  and  pictorial 
stimuli  from  the  reception  repertoire  of 
blind  persons  leaves  them  with  the  audio 
channel,  a  medium  which  in  some  respects 
is  inferior  to  the  others.  As  a  result,  it  is 
suggested  that  extensive  research  into  the 
whole  area  of  adult  learning  among  blind 
persons  is  urgently  needed.  For  example, 
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the  article  under  review  deals  only  pe¬ 
ripherally  with  touch  and  kinesthetic  stim¬ 
uli,  both  of  which  may  have  important 
roles  in  the  learning  process  of  blind  adults 
and  both  of  which  are  largely  unexplored. 

2)  Under  certain  circumstances,  multi¬ 
ple-channel  learning  seems  to  be  more 
effective  than  that  resulting  from  single¬ 
channel  learning.  There  is  a  wide  area  for 
experimentation  in  multiple-channel  ap¬ 
proaches  in  working  with  blind  persons. 
For  example,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know 
if  blind  students  learn  difficult  material 
more  effectively  when  reading  it  in  braille 
while  a  recorder  simultaneously  plays  the 
same  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
two  media  might  be  shown  to  be  mutually 
dissonant,  constituting  an  interference  with 
the  learning  process. 

During  long  hours  of  sound  reading, 
some  blind  college  students  engage  in  a 
variety  of  activities  such  as  eating,  knitting, 
chewing  gum,  pacing  the  floor,  verbalizing, 
etc.,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  dissipate  en¬ 
ergy,  relieve  tedium,  and  avoid  sleep.  Do 
these  activities  also  have  the  effect  of  im¬ 
proving  learning  through  introducing  a 
kinesthetic  element  into  a  largely  audio 
channel?  It  has  been  noted  that  some  blind 
persons  tend  to  verbalize  to  themselves  as 
they  engage  in  certain  learning  activities. 
In  fact,  one  well-known  mobility  instructor 
encourages  his  students  to  use  a  self- 
stimulating  audio  channel,  singing,  hum¬ 
ming,  or  talking  as  they  practice  with  the 
cane.  Are  such  verbalizations  a  help  or  a 
hindrance? 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  well-planned 
research  in  multiple  channel  learning 
among  seeing  people.  Undoubtedly,  as  new 
data  are  presented,  it  will  be  possible  to 
apply  them  to  the  learning  problems  of 
blind  persons.  Yet,  the  sensory  deprivation 
of  blind  persons  argues  for  the  need  of 
specialized  research  with  blind  subjects. 
Hartman’s  study  suggested  that  this  vast, 
untapped  area  may  hold  some  critical  in¬ 
formation  for  us  that  could  influence  the 
teaching-learning  process  among  blind 
persons  to  a  significant  degree. 
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Editorially  Speaking 

AGENCY  LEADERSHIP  IN  EXECUTIVE  TRAINING 


New  executives  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel  are  in  continuing  demand 
among  agencies  and  schools  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind.  There  is  always  the 
need  for  normal  replacement.  And  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  top-notch  adminis¬ 
trators  among  expanding,  modernized  pro¬ 
grams  all  over  the  country.  It  is  desirable 
for  the  persons  chosen  to  lead  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  bring  to  the  job  a  combination 
of  thorough  professional  knowledge  of 
present-day  concepts  of  rehabilitation  or 
educational  methods,  and  meaningful,  di¬ 
rect  experience  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Universities  provide  the  basic  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  education  and  the  help¬ 
ing  professions.  Meaningful  experience  in 
work  for  the  blind  can  be  obtained  only 
in  the  leading  agencies  that  now  exist.  New 
administrators  in  work  for  the  blind  do  not 
simply  grow  on  trees.  They  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  their  seniors  while  working  in 
good  programs.  In  order  to  assure  orderly 
and  maximum  growth  of  services  in  this 
field,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  leading 
agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  to 
foster  the  development  of  junior  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel  who  will  be  interested  in 
and  capable  of  assuming  new  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Those  persons  identified  as  potential 
leaders  must  be  encouraged  to  make  a  geo¬ 
graphical  move,  in  many  cases,  when  an 
appropriate  vacancy  occurs. 

Specialized  services  for  blind  persons 
make  up  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total, 
nationwide  complex  of  health,  education 
and  welfare  programs.  Professional  per¬ 
sons  in  other  specializations  are  likely  re¬ 
cruits  for  key  administrative  positions  in 
work  for  the  blind,  if  only  because  of  the 
shortage  of  a  known  pool  of  persons  with 
experience  in  the  field  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  assume  leadership  of  other  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  true  that  “new  blood”  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution.  But  at 


the  same  time,  continuity  of  service  may 
be  disrupted  unless  there  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  developed  a  known  reservoir  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  the  field  who  are  avail¬ 
able  and  ready  to  provide  leadership  in 
new  positions. 

Industry  and  government  have  long  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  for  organized  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs.  Many  large  com¬ 
panies  and  governmental  organizations 
have  set  up  highly  structured  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  and  training 
junior  level  administrative  personnel  for 
eventual  assignment  to  positions  of  greater 
responsibility.  Without  suggesting  that 
agencies  or  schools  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  should  attempt  to  duplicate  these 
elaborate  programs,  we  see  it  important 
that  the  administrators  in  the  field  make 
conscious  efforts  to  identify  potential  lead¬ 
ers  within  their  own  staffs,  and  then  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  training,  beyond  the  basic 
university  programs  of  professional  train¬ 
ing,  designed  to  build  up  a  corps  of  persons 
who  are  ready  for  administrative  positions 
in  other  programs.  This  means  that  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  cannot  be  unduly  possessive  of 
his  own  staff  to  the  point  that  job  mobility 
is  stifled  and  that  other  programs  of  work 
with  the  blind  cannot  locate  experienced 
professional  leadership  when  needed.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  is  a  need  for  about 
forty  executive-level  persons  per  year  in 
this  field.  Currently,  only  about  half  of 
these  positions  are  being  filled  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  both  the  pertinent  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  work  for  the  blind. 

As  potential  leaders  become  identified, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  register  with 
the  Personnel  Referral  Service  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
service  is  a  logical  place  to  locate  candi¬ 
dates  who  are  ready  for  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the 
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qualified  professional  persons  of  executive 
capacity  who  are  registered  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  have  had  no  prior 
experience  in  work  with  the  blind.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  undoubtedly  able  to 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  field. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  the  lead¬ 


ers  of  operating  programs  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  promote  a  climate  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  a  larger  group  of 
experienced  persons  who  are  capable  of 
movement  into  key  positions  in  other  agen¬ 
cies  or  schools  across  the  country. 

— H.  C. 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


THIS  WAY  OUT 


“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  listen  to  me  very 
carefully,”  Captain  Hanson  said  through 
the  airplane’s  cabin  amplifier.  “You're 
probably  wondering  what’s  going  on,  and 
I'd  like  to  explain  it  to  you.  You  see, 
we're  having  a  bit  of  difficulty  with  our 
landing  gear.” 

...  It  was  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of 
July,  and  several  of  us  were  returning  to 
New  York  City  at  the  close  of  the  1962 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland. 
There  were  others  from  the  convention  on 
board,  including  several  Foundation  staff. 

Conventions  being  what  they  are,  I  was 
sleepy,  and  had  been  trying  to  get  in  a  nap 
on  the  trip.  Captain  Hanson’s  earlier  mi¬ 
crophone  chats  about  the  weather  and  the 
scenery  had  been  more  of  an  annoyance 
than  a  diversion.  This  time,  however,  there 
was  a  different  note  in  his  voice,  and  all 
thoughts  of  sleep  disappeared. 

“Now,  I  want  to  reassure  you  all  that 
the  landing  probably  is  going  to  be  quite 
normal  and  there  is  little  chance  of  trou¬ 
ble,”  he  continued.  “There’s  a  red  light 
showing  on  our  instrument  panel  that 
ought  not  to  be  there,  but  we’re  confident 
that  it’s  only  a  defective  switch.  These 
things  often  happen  and  do  not  necessarily 
mean  trouble.  However,  we  can't  afford 
to  take  any  chances.  The  stewardesses  are 


going  to  instruct  you  in  certain  precau¬ 
tionary  measures,  and  if  you  all  cooperate 
with  us  I’m  sure  that  everything  is  going 
to  be  all  right.” 

“Well,  we  would  kid  around  about  it 
being  Friday  the  thirteenth,”  commented 
Bruno  Bianco,  who  was  my  seatmate.  He 
was  referring  to  the  repartee  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  before  boarding  the  plane  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  “I  guess,  at  best,  we’re  going  to  be 
late  getting  home.  We’ve  been  circling 
Idlewild  for  a  long  time  now.” 

“The  pilot’s  probably  right,”  I  said. 
“From  all  I've  heard,  these  incidents  of 
landing  gear  trouble  are  numerous,  and 
most  people  usually  come  out  of  it  all 
right  even  if  the  plane  does  crash  land.” 

The  stewardesses  were  busy  now.  All 
seat  belts  must  be  fastened  “as  tight  as  you 
possibly  can”  .  .  .  eye  glasses,  false  teeth, 
pens  and  pencils,  all  sharp  objects  must 
be  removed  from  the  person  .  .  .  hand 
luggage  must  be  removed  from  above  and 
below  and  stowed  in  the  lavatory  .  .  .  pas¬ 
sengers  must  be  instructed  in  how  to  crawl 
through  the  emergency  door  .  .  .  “Ladies, 
take  off  your  high  heeled  shoes  and  do 
not  put  them  back  on  when  the  plane  is 
on  the  ground.” 

The  perspiring  stewardesses  instructed  us 
in  the  position  we  must  assume  upon  land¬ 
ing — “lean  over  and  grasp  your  ankles 
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with  your  hands.”  The  crew  would  yell 
“now”  when  it  was  time  to  do  this.  A 
mother  with  a  small  child  was  instructed 
to  hold  one  of  her  ankles  with  one  hand 
and  steady  the  little  fellow  on  a  pillow  on 
the  floor  with  the  other. 

“You  know,”  said  Bianco,  “I  think  this 
is  worse  than  the  captain  is  admitting. 
These  precautions  seem  awful  serious  to 
me.  I  don’t  think  he  thinks  we’re  going 
to  have  a  normal  landing.” 

“Yeah,”  I  said,  wiping  the  sweat  off  my 
forehead  with  my  handkerchief.  It  was 
getting  quite  warm  in  the  cabin. 

“Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  listen  to 
me  again  very  carefully,”  Captain  Hanson 
said  through  the  amplifier.  “We  are  going 
down  to  make  a  pass  over  the  field  so  the 
folks  on  the  ground  can  study  our  landing 
gear  with  binoculars.  We  want  to  take  one 
more  good  look,  even  though  we’re  still 
certain  that  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right.  Remember,  this  will  not  be  the  land¬ 
ing.  I'll  let  you  know  when  our  real  landing 
will  occur.  Just  sit  back  and  relax.” 

“Sure,”  said  Bianco. 

“Sure,”  said  I. 

The  plane  dropped  down  to  a  few  feet 
over  the  runway  and  made  its  pass,  as  the 
captain  had  called  it.  The  field  was  littered 
with  emergency  trucks,  fire  engines,  am¬ 
bulances  and  police  cars.  We  went  up 
again  and  started  a  long  sweeping  turn. 

“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  announced,  “they  tell  us  on  the  ground 
that  everything  looks  normal.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  our  approach  to  land.  We'll  be 
landing  in  three  minutes.  I  will  keep  you 
posted,  and  remember  to  assume  the  emer¬ 
gency  position  when  we  tell  you  to.” 

The  tension  among  the  passengers  was 
mounting.  Everyone  was  very  quiet — ex¬ 
cept  for  the  children  who  were  crying. 
The  captain  might  just  as  well  have  said 
we  had  three  minutes  to  live.  And  then, 
a  thought,  a  really  conscious  and  identi¬ 
fiable  thought,  came  into  my  head.  Would 
I  as  a  blind  person  have  any  special  prob¬ 
lem  in  getting  out  of  the  plane  if  it  cracked 
up?  I  pictured  from  news  stories  what  it 


might  be  like  if  the  plane  were  broken 
apart,  or  upside  down,  or  burning  or  sup¬ 
pose  there  was  an  explosion. 

Strangely,  my  mind  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  particular  problem.  In  one  way 
or  another,  a  blind  person  negotiates  rel¬ 
atively  well  every  other  conceivable  sit¬ 
uation — so  why  should  the  prospect  of 
evacuating  a  wrecked  plane  be  so  different? 

Then  it  hit  me.  If  there  really  was  going 
to  be  trouble,  the  other  people  would  be 
excited — maybe  frantic — maybe  hysterical. 
Each  would  instinctively  see  to  his  own 
safety — except  for  the  mothers  who  would 
probably  look  to  their  children.  Would 
Bianco  worry  about  me? 

Vivid  insight  told  me  that  Bianco  was 
probably  worrying  about  the  same  thing, 
in  the  midst  of  all  other  concerns.  I  felt 
strongly  that  he  should  not  be  worrying 
about  it;  and  also  that,  if  the  worst  came, 
he  should  not  complicate  his  own  escape 
with  efforts  to  guide  me.  This  impulse  on 
my  part  was  not  bravery  or  unselfishness — 
it  was  simply  a  calm,  premeditated  opinion, 
and  I  figured  I  had  better  tell  him  so. 

“One  minute,”  came  the  captain’s  voice, 
as  the  ship  began  that  series  of  letdowns 
that  characterize  an  approach  to  the  run¬ 
way. 

“Bruno,”  I  said  as  I  emphasized  my 
need  for  serious  communications  by  squeez¬ 
ing  his  elbow.  “I  want  to  say  something 
to  you  that  may  be  very  important.” 

“What  is  it,  Mr.  B.,”  he  answered,  lean¬ 
ing  expectantly  toward  me.  Till  now  he, 
too,  had  resisted  any  of  the  sentimental¬ 
ities,  any  of  the  “if  you  make  it  and  I 
don’t,”  or  “it’s  been  nice  knowing  you” 
cliches. 

“Listen,  Bruno.  Just  in  case  something 
does  happen  when  we  touch  down,  and 
the  plane  does  get  in  real  trouble,  just 
don't  worry  about  me.  Head  for  that  emer¬ 
gency  door  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  I’ll  be 
hanging  to  your  coattails.” 

I  think  Bianco  was  just  about  to  laugh 
in  relief.  Whatever  reply  he  may  have 
made  was  forever  lost,  though,  when  at 
that  moment  the  captain  and  the  steward- 
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esses  all  yelled  “now”  at  the  tpp  of  their  at  a  moment  like  that,  especially  with  your 
lungs.  You  don’t  feel  much  like  talking  head  between  your  knees. 


Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  FOR  A  BETTER  IMAGE  OF  BLINDNESS 


By  Charles  E.  Brown,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


Over  the  past  several  months,  there  have 
been  periodic  articles  in  the  several  San 
Francisco  newspapers  relative  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  “fragrance  garden”  for  the 
particular  enjoyment  of  blind  persons  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  of  that  city.  This  is  an 
especially  beautiful  and  well  developed 
park,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  in 
the  northwest  section  of  the  city.  Its  many 
splendid  and  somewhat  unusual  facilities 
are  consistently  enjoyed  by  San  Francis¬ 
cans,  and  by  visitors  to  the  city. 

The  “fragrance  garden”  project  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  group  of  well-intentioned  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  enlisting  considerable 
community  support  and  who  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  $100,000  to  finance  the 
undertaking.  None  of  the  local  social  agen¬ 
cies  serving  blind  persons  were  consulted 
in  this  planning  process.  But  as  usual  in 
these  situations  the  basic  concept  was  that 
blind  persons  could  enjoy  only  that  section 
of  a  park  composed  of  specially  planned 
flowers,  herbs  and  shrubs,  each  of  which 
would  be  appropriately  labelled  in  braille. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  actual 
number  of  blind  persons  who  would  fre¬ 
quent  such  a  special  facility  is  very  small. 
Since  blind  persons  represent  all  strata  of 
each  community,  recreational  and  social 
interests  are  oriented  through  family  and 
friends.  There  is  need  to  constantly  im¬ 


press  upon  the  public  the  normalcy  of  such 
activity  and  interest,  the  sameness  of  rec¬ 
reational  outlets  rather  than  the  difference. 
Many  people  feel  that  the  use  and  bene¬ 
fits  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  such  a  large  sum  of  money. 

In  approaching  this  matter,  a  citizen  of 
San  Francisco  consulted  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  was  provided 
with  statements  of  philosophy  bearing  on 
the  matter,  embodying  in  general  the  ap¬ 
proach  indicated  above.  The  same  material 
was  also  sent  to  the  director  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  The 
regional  representative  also  personally 
conferred  with  the  San  Francisco  Light¬ 
house,  the  Variety  Club  Blind  Babies  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  Social  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Community  Fund  of 
San  Francisco.  The  administration  of  each 
of  these  organizations  in  turn  conveyed 
its  thinking  on  this  matter  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  The 
result  is  that  the  word  “blind”  is  being 
dropped  from  the  project  and  the  facilities 
of  Golden  Gate  Park  continue  to  be 
planned  for  all  San  Franciscans. 

The  active  interest  and  participation  of 
local  services  were  the  principal  forces  in 
resolving  this  community  situation.  As  a 
result  there  can  only  be  an  improved  image 
of  blindness  in  San  Francisco. 
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E.  A.  Baker  Retires  from  CNIB 


Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 
M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  re¬ 
tired  June  30  from  his  long  career  as 
managing  director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Colonel 
Baker  is  a  man  respected  and  admired  by 
all  who  know  him  for  his  integrity  and 
ability  as  an  administrator  and  leader  in 
services  to  blind  people,  in  Canada  and 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  CNIB,  and  joined  its  staff 
in  1920. 

He  had  returned  to  Canada  in  1916 
after  service  in  the  First  World  War,  hav¬ 
ing  been  blinded  as  a  result  of  wounds 
received  in  France.  Upon  his  return  he 
immediately  became  active  in  his  own 
readjustment  and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as 
in  organized  services  for  blind  persons. 

Colonel  Baker  is  a  man  of  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  and  action.  He  is  serving  his  third 
term  as  president  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  he  was  awarded 
the  Migel  Medal  in  1951,  and  the  Shotwell 


Memorial  award  in  1952.  In  1954  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal,  and  in  1960 
the  Helen  Keller  International  Award.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  was  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  and  later  secretary  of 
the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War 
Blinded;  he  is  honorary  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Veteran  Associations 
in  Canada.  Many  other  honors  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  both  civic  and  professional,  char¬ 
acterize  Colonel  Baker’s  diverse  abilities 
and  interests. 

The  National  Council  of  the  CNIB  has 
established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  The 
E.  A.  Baker  Foundation  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  in  recognition  of  Colonel  Baker’s 
forty-two  years  of  unsurpassed  service  in 
the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Baker  have  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Arthur  N.  Magill,  formerly  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Ontario  Division  of  CNIB,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Colonel  Baker  in  the  national  office. 


Don  Mahoney  is  Blind  Father  of  the  Year. 

J 


The  National  Father’s  Day  Committee 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
cooperated  in  a  ceremony  last  June  7  hon¬ 
oring  Don  Mahoney,  of  Houston,  Texas. 
Mr.  Mahoney  was  presented  with  the 
George  Washington  Medal  by  Alvin  Aus¬ 
tin,  chairman  of  the  National  Father’s  Day 
Committee. 

Mr.  Mahoney  is  the  father  of  four 


daughters.  For  fifteen  years  his  sight  pro¬ 
gressively  failed,  but  during  that  period 
and  since,  he  successfully  continued  his 
own  TV  shows.  He  did  not  reveal  his  fail¬ 
ing  sight  until  1961,  and  his  announcement 
came  as  a  surprise  to  his  many  associates 
in  the  entertainment  field.  His  television 
show  is  similar  to  Ted  Mack’s  Original 
Amateur  Hour. 
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Appointments 


★  Robert  M.  Ball,  a  career  employee  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Service,  was  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  last  spring  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Social  Security  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

★  The  new  director  of  training  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  of 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
is  J.  O.  Murphy,  who  was  formerly  staff 
development  supervisor  in  the  same  agency. 
Murphy  is  well  known  throughout  reha¬ 
bilitation  work  circles  in  the  Southwest. 


J.  O.  Murphy 


'k  Arthur  J.  Olsen  is  the  new  regional  rep¬ 
resentative,  Bureau  of  Field  Service,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Community  Services,  AFB,  for 
Region  V,  which  includes  the  states  of 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Olsen  was  pro¬ 


gram  consultant  with  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association  in  Chicago  before  as¬ 
suming  his  present  position.  He  received 
his  professional  training  at  Harris  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  St.  Louis  University,  and 
at  Loyola  University,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

★  Appointment  of  Dr.  James  V.  Luck 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  was  announced  in  May  by  Secretary 
Ribicoff,  of  HEW.  Dr.  Luck,  succeeding 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  will  serve  a 
four-year  term.  The  Council  consists  of 
twelve  members,  whose  chairman  is  Mary 
E.  Switzer,  director  of  the  HEW  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

★  The  newly  created  Middle  East — North 
Africa  Regional  Office  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  is  being  directed  by  Alex  H. 
Townsend,  who  was  appointed  to  that  post 
during  the  summer. 


Alex  H.  Townsend 
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Mr.  Townsend  is  a  native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  received  his  B.A.  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  he  served  as  a  Captain 
in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  and  saw 
action  in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and 
Normandy.  He  was  captured  in  France 
and  then  escaped  from  a  German  pris¬ 
oner-of-war  camp  in  Poland  and  returned 
to  active  duty. 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  has  served  in  various  capacities  with 
agencies  for  the  blind  including  counselor 
placement  officer  for  the  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  and  subsequently,  officer  in 
charge  of  its  branch  office  in  Miami.  In 
1958  he  was  appointed  executive  director 
of  the  Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
and  under  his  administration  this  organi¬ 


zation  has  expanded  its  physical  and  serv¬ 
ice  facilities  to  a  major  degree,  the  most 
recent  being  the  completion  of  the  Bascom 
Palmer  Eye  Institute,  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  eye  medical  centers  of  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  In  cooperation  with  inter¬ 
ested  government  and  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations,  Mr.  Townsend  will  initiate  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  people  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  and  work  toward  im¬ 
provement  of  existent  ones. 

Mr.  Townsend  received  a  Presidential 
Citation  for  his  work  with  the  Committee 
for  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  an 
award  from  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  He  is  married  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 


YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
REFERRAL  SERVICE 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
gories — like  the  following: 

home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
occupational  therapists 
nursery  teachers 


lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate 

administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
psychologists 


For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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Current  Literature 


Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1906-1960.  Cleveland,  The  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  1961.  An  account  of 
this  agency  which  is  one  of  the  first  social 
agencies  in  Cleveland.  Part  I  begins  with 
an  introduction  by  the  late  Robert  B.  Ir¬ 
win  and  covers  the  years  1906  to  1943. 
Part  II  is  introduced  by  Allan  W.  Sher¬ 
man  who  reviews  the  events  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  as  executive  director  from  1949- 
1958  as  well  as  for  the  years  1943-1949. 
Part  III  covers  the  years  1958  to  the 
present. 

★  “Preparing  the  Blind  for  Hospital  Jobs,” 
by  Helen  K.  Branson.  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  Vol.  62,  No.  1,  January  1962. 
pp.  98-99.  A  graduate  nurse,  blind  herself, 
tells  of  her  experiences  in  training  and  plac¬ 
ing  more  than  sixty  blind  persons  as  sani¬ 
tarium  and  hospital  aids  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Also  discussed  are  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  placement  of  the  blind  and  the 
question  of  liability  insurance  for  handi¬ 
capped  workers. 

★  Our  Blind  Family,  by  G.  Gaster.  Lon¬ 
don,  The  Highway  Press,  1959.  The  story 
of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Iran  written 
by  the  woman  who  helped  to  found  and 
develop  it.  It  is  a  story  of  achievement  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties — lack  of  staff  and 
of  funds,  together  with  the  inconvenience 
of  old  and  unsuitable  buildings.  The  aim  of 
the  school  is  to  help  the  blind  to  live  as 
normal  a  life  as  possible,  to  make  the 
school  a  training-center  for  welfare  work¬ 
ers,  and  to  encourage  others  to  assist  the 
blind  in  Iran. 

★  “New  Horizons  for  the  Blind.”  Look, 
Vol.  26,  No.  3,  January  30,  1962.  A  brief 


description  of  the  various  electronic  guid¬ 
ance  devices  that  have  been  and  are  in  the 
process  of  being  developed.  Research  on 
electronic  guidance  devices  began  in  1944, 
when  the  National  Research  Council  estab¬ 
lished  its  committee  on  Sensory  Devices. 
The  article  mentions  the  work  of  Dr.  Wit¬ 
cher,  Dr.  Eugene  Murphy,  Prof.  Benham 
at  Haverford,  and  others. 

★  “The  Eyes.”  World  Health,  Vol.  15, 
No.  2,  March-April  1962.  An  entire  issue 
devoted  to  care,  prevention,  and  causes  of 
blindness.  The  magazine  is  divided  up  into 
sections  as  follows:  “Eyes  in  Danger  at 
Every  Age  of  Life”  by  Professor  A.  Fran- 
ceschetti,  “Photo  Reports,”  “Eyes  Through 
the  Ages”  and  “Rehabilitation.”  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  rehabilitation,  there  is  a  descriptive 
article  about  Chan  Poh  Lin,  a  deaf-blind 
Chinese  girl  who  has  been  educated  at  Per¬ 
kins  School  for  the  Blind  and  is  returning 
to  China  as  a  teacher. 

★  Conference  on  Distribution  of  Text¬ 
books  and  Educational  Aids  for  Blind 
Children.  Dodge  House,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  1st  &  2nd,  1961.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  Inc.  Published  at 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  1962.  This 
meeting  was  held  as  a  result  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  exe¬ 
cutive  director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  “Our  general  purpose,” 
to  quote  Dr.  Barnett,  is  to  consider  “where 
we  go  from  here”  now  that  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  beginning  with  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  congress  in 
September  1961. 
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Captain  Brown  Medal 
to  Thomas  Joe 


At  a  presentation  ceremony  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  June,  Thomas  Joe,  a  blind  stu¬ 
dent,  was  awarded  the  Captain  Charles  W. 
Brown  Memorial  Award  Medal  for  con¬ 
spicuously  good  academic  achievement. 
Mr.  Joe,  whose  home  is  in  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  a  Korean-American  and  was  the 
recipient  of  an  AFB  scholarship  in  1960- 
61.  The  Medal  is  awarded  annually  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  from 
a  fund  established  in  1929  by  Major  M. 
C.  Migel  in  honor  of  Captain  Brown,  who 
prior  to  his  death  in  1928  had  maintained 
two  annual  scholarships. 

This  year's  presentation  was  arranged 
by  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  executive  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Lighthouse,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Downtown  Lions  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Joe  by  Acting  Mayor  Harold 


Right,  Thomas  Joe  congratulated  by  Acting  Mayor 
Dobbs  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Joe  in  center. 


Dobbs  of  San  Francisco. 


Hecrology 


R.  S.  FRENCH 


Dr.  Richard  S.  French,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  and  author  of  From  Homer  to  Helen 
Keller  and  other  works  on  blindness,  died 
on  June  11  in  Berkeley,  California. 

A  native  Californian,  Dr.  French  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
in  1906  and  was  an  educator  all  his  life, 
serving  in  public  schools  first,  and  then 


as  superintendent  of  the  California  State 
School  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
also  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
California  School  of  Education  from  1918 
to  1947. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932,  and  is  still  a  valuable 
compendium  on  the  history  of  services  to 
the  blind. 

Dr.  French  retired  from  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  California  School  in  1949. 
His  age  at  death  was  79. 
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News  Briefs 


★  A  team  from  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  placed  sixth  in  California  and 
83rd  nationally  in  the  Annual  National 
Mailographic  Handicap  Tournament  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Junior  Bowling 
Congress.  They  competed  in  a  field  of 
2,330  teams  in  the  senior  boys  division.  The 
three  totally  blind  and  two  partially  blind 
boys  bowled  435  pins  above  their  average 
for  the  three-game  series  and  compiled  a 
handicap  score  of  2,880.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  team  of  blind  bowlers  has  placed  in 
the  top  100  in  this  tournament  which 
draws  entries  from  more  than  1 6,000 
teams  in  the  various  divisions.  Almost  all 
of  the  other  bowlers  participating  in  the 
tournament  have  normal  vision. 

★  Vernon  J.  Broussard,  assistant  director 
of  the  Orleans  Area  Office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  in  Louisiana,  was 
elected  last  spring  as  regional  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association.  Mr. 
Broussard  also  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
recently  formed  Louisiana  Rehabilitation 
Association. 

★  The  Lighthouse  (New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind)  has  discontinued  the 
crafting  of  baskets  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  manual  dexterity  of  blind  men  and 
women,  persuaded  that  better  methods  ex¬ 
ist  for  achieving  this  purpose.  Trainees  in 
the  Lighthouse  will  engage  in  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  manual  operations,  using  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  wood  working  shop;  doing 
various  assembly  operations;  working  with 
ceramics,  etc.  The  action  thus  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  in  which  basket  making  and 
blindness  were  often  synonymous. 

★  Annual  meetings  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  of  the 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  have 
been  scheduled  from  1963  through  1965 
as  follows:  October  28-31,  1963,  Sham¬ 
rock  Hilton  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas;  1964, 
New  York  City  (World’s  Fair);  1965, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

★  The  annual  conference  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  for  the 
Adult  Blind  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  20  and  21,  1962,  at  the  Ar¬ 
gonaut  Hotel. 

★  Margaret  Albrecht  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  has  won  first  prize  in  the  second 
annual  Graduate  Rehabilitation  Literary 
Awards  competition,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Mrs.  Albrecht  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Los  Angeles  since  1961.  Her 
winning  entry  was  entitled,  “A  Suggested 
Neurological  Theory  that  Justifies  Speech 
Therapy  for  the  Adult  Aphasic.” 

The  national  NRA  Literary  awards  con¬ 
test  seeks  to  encourage  professional  writ¬ 
ing  among  graduate  students  in  the  many 
areas  of  rehabilitation.  The  competition  is 
open  to  all  persons  preparing  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level  to  work  professionally  with  the 
handicapped.  It  carries  a  first  prize  of 
$300,  second  prize  of  $125,  and  third  prize 
of  $75. 

Other  winners  in  the  1962  literary  com¬ 
petition  are:  second  place — Phyllis  E. 
I’orter,  Boston  University,  “The  Worth 
of  Man  as  an  Individual:  A  Philosophical 
Approach  to  Rehabilitative  Nursing”;  third 
place —  Leonard  A.  Miller,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  “A  Functional  View  of  Coun¬ 
selor  Behavior”;  honorable  mention — Sol 
Feingold,  New  York  University,  “Social 
Interaction  in  a  Sheltered  Workshop”; 
Robert  E.  Fuerst,  University  of  Florida, 
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“Faith-Healing:  Fact  or  Fantasy?”;  and 
Earl  L.  Walker,  Richmond  Professional 
Institute,  “An  Inquiry  into  State  Policy  to¬ 
ward  Hiring  the  Handicapped,  and  Schools 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Policy  Toward  Admitting  Handicapped 
Students  to  Counselor  Training.” 

★  The  promise  of  better  lives  for  disabled 
persons  through  rehabilitation  was  made 
on  May  24,  1962,  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  $3,500,000  Rehabilitation  Re¬ 
search  and  Professional  Education  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  'Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  in  New  York  City.  The  new 
building  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Jeremiah  Milbank,  founder 
of  the  Institute,  and  his  brother  the  late 
Dunlevy  Milbank,  in  memory  of  their 
parents,  Joseph  and  Ella  Dunlevy  Milbank. 

The  new  building  will  permit  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  make  a  major  expansion  of  its  pro¬ 
fessional  education  program.  In  collabo¬ 
ration  with  New  York  and  Columbia 
Universities  and  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Institute 
will  increase  its  teaching  activities  to  help 
meet  the  world-wide  shortage  of  all  types 
of  professional  rehabilitation  personnel. 
Additional  internships  and  residencies  in 
the  medical,  psychosocial  and  vocational 
areas  also  are  being  established. 

★  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
now  estimates  the  rate  of  prevalence  of 
blindness  as  2.14  per  thousand  population. 
Therefore,  the  estimated  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  as  of  July  1, 
1961,  was  and  presently  continues  to  be 
392,500. 

★  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois,  is  preparing  “Independent 
Living  Without  Sight  and  Hearing,”  a 
home  study  course  for  blind  persons  who 
have  lost,  or  are  losing  their  hearing.  The 
course  will  be  in  braille.  Clearly  and 
simply  written,  it  will  present  practical  in¬ 
formation  and  proven  techniques  of  value 


to  the  doubly  handicapped  individual  who 
seeks  the  fullest  possible  life  through  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  remaining  senses  and  powers. 
The  course  will  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  general  adjustment,  communication 
methods,  voice  preservation,  recreation, 
travel,  education  and  training,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  available  services,  and 
how  to  win  cooperation.  Because  of  its 
availability  by  mail,  the  course  will  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  blind  persons  with  a  hearing 
defect  wherever  they  may  live,  bringing 
them  such  comprehensive  information  as 
they  may  now  spend  years  in  acquiring — 
if,  indeed,  they  acquire  it  at  all. 

Richard  Kinney,  assistant  director  of  the 
Hadley  School,  and  himself  deaf-blind, 
will  plan  and  supervise  preparation  of  the 
course,  acting  in  consultation  with  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  in  their  respective  fields. 

★  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
serving  in  over  3,300  communities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  provided  jobs,  train¬ 
ing  and  rehabilitation  services  to  50,639 
people  in  1961.  Those  employed  earned 
more  than  $21,700,000  in  opportunity 
wages,  out  of  which  they  paid  nearly 
$3,500,000  in  taxes  rather  than  accept  tax 
relief  funds.  More  than  27,000,000  hours 
of  service  were  provided,  including  em¬ 
ployment,  counseling  and  rehabilitation. 

★  A  license  to  operate  this  country’s  first 
psychiatric  clinic  for  treating  emotionally 
disturbed,  and/or  mentally  retarded  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  children  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  The 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  non-sectarian. 

The  clinic,  which  will  treat  children  up 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  program  for 
multiply  handicapped  blind  children  in¬ 
stituted  twelve  years  ago. 

The  clinic  provides  diagnosis,  evaluation 
and  psychiatric  treatment  by  a  professional 
staff  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  oph¬ 
thalmologists,  pediatric  neurologists,  other 
medical  specialists  and  caseworkers.  Re- 
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ferrals  will  be  accepted  on  a  nationwide 
basis  depending  on  the  limits  of  the  Guild’s 
capacity. 

★  More  than  500  persons  from  twenty- 
seven  states  attended  the  fifth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Braille  Club  in 
New  York  May  9  through  1 1.  Workshops 
were  provided  for  sessions  covering  the 


various  phases  of  the  activities  of  braille 
transcribing  and  recording  which  the  Braille 
Club  members,  all  volunteers,  do.  A  high¬ 
light  of  the  conference  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  certificate  of  appreciation  to  the 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute 
for  their  cooperation  in  copyright  permis¬ 
sions  to  facilitate  the  reproduction  of  text¬ 
books. 


Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  Nczv  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  zvcll  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  Nezv 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted:  As  teacher  of  piano  tun¬ 
ing.  Partially  sighted;  graduate  of  school  for 
the  blind.  21  years  in  tuning  and  piano  sales. 
— Don  W.  Copple,  214  McKinley  St.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio. 

Position  Wanted:  Sighted  woman,  41,  with 
B.A.  degree,  desires  position  teaching  blind 
children.  Teaching  and  tutoring  experience 
with  sighted  and  blind  children,  normal  and 
slow-learning.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Braille. 
Available  immediately.  Write:  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Man  with  M.A.  in  Edu- 
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cation  from  Columbia  and  Ph.D.  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  (with  distinction)  from 
New  York  University  seeks  administrative  or 
teaching  position.  Experience,  on  college 
level,  in  philosophy,  general  education,  and 
education  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
Write:  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Music  teacher,  31,  seeks 
position  as  piano  instructor  in  school  for  the 
blind.  Holds  B.M.  and  M.M.  degrees  in 
piano  from  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  Has 
both  teaching  and  performing  experience. 
Write  Box  10,  New  Outlook. 

Available:  Will  do  personalized  recorded 
readings  for  reference  and  to  supplement 
present  reading  help  to  blind  lawyers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  others.  Custom  reading  on  tape  33A 
ips,  two  tracks,  7-in  reels  one  mil  Mylar  tape. 
For  terms  and  details  write  Mrs.  Jo  Ann 
Allen.  Box  46,  Sedalia,  Ind. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher,  to  instruct 
in  braille  reading  and  writing,  typewriting, 
handicrafts  and  related.  Salary  $4140  to 
$5780  plus  all  state  benefits  including  paid 
special  assistant  and  state  car.  Graduation 
from  college  required.  Must  be  blind  or  of 
limited  vision.  Write  J.  R.  Jacobson,  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  165  Capitol 
Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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T’.s/c /  2W  He  hasn’t  read  BLINDNESS!”* 


BLINDNESS,  WHAT  IT  IS,  WHAT  IT  DOES  AND  HOW  TO  LIVE  WITH  IT 

)y  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  •Published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston*S82  Pages*$6.50 


Editor-in-Chief 
M.  Robert  Barnett 


Managing  Editor 

Howard  M.  Liechty 


Published  monthly  except 
July  and  August  by  the 
Anterican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Editorial  and  business  office: 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.Y. 
Publication  office :  1407  Sherwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  5,  Va.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Richmond,  Va. 


Inkprint  edition,  $3.00  per  year 
(foreign  postage  15  cents  additional). 

Single  copies,  35  cents. 
Back  issues,  50  cents  to  $3.00, 
according  to  issue. 
Braille  edition,  $1.50  per  year. 
Recorded  edition,  $5.00  per  year. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
is  a  professional  magazine 
for  workers  for  the  blind,  and  serves  as 
an  impartial  forum  for  all  views. 
Opinions  expressed  in  signed  articles 
are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  publisher. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
In  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children. 
which  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


BENEFITS  and  the  BLIND 


Rights  and  Requirements 
Under  the  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 


CHARLES  M.  ERISMAN 


About  40,000  blind  persons  in  addition 
to  their  dependents  are  benefiting  under 
provisions  dealing  with  the  newest  risk 
covered  by  Social  Security — disability  for 
substantial  work. 

The  basic  idea  of  Social  Security's  old- 
age,  survivors’  and  disability  insurance  is 
a  simple  one:  during  working  years,  em¬ 
ployees,  their  employers,  and  self-employed 
people  contribute  to  a  special  fund.  Then, 
when  earnings  stop  because  a  worker  re¬ 
tires,  dies,  or  becomes  disabled,  payments 
are  made  from  this  fund  to  replace  in  part 
the  income  the  family  has  lost.  A  formula 
in  the  law  gears  benefits  to  the  worker's 
average  monthly  earnings.  Within  limits, 
the  more  the  worker  earns  and  the  more 
consistently  he  earns,  the  higher  are  his 
benefits. 

Today,  approximately  seventeen  million 
people  are  receiving  monthly  payments  un¬ 
der  the  OASDI* *  programs.  Of  this  total, 

Mr.  Erisman,  who  is  deputy  assistant  director, 
Division  of  Disability  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  presented  this 
address  before  the  1962  Convention,  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  June  1962. 

*  Old-Age,  Survivors’  and  Disability  Insurance. 


about  one  and  a  quarter  million  are  re¬ 
ceiving  monthly  disability  benefits  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
There  are  650,000  disabled  workers  under 
age  sixty-five;  440,000  dependent  wives  and 
children  of  these  workers;  and  130,000 
persons  with  disabilities  which  began  in 
childhood.  An  additional  quarter  of  a 
million  persons  are  receiving  higher  bene¬ 
fits — chiefly  old-age  benefits — because  the 
workers’  earnings  records  were  frozen  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  disability. 

To  qualify  for  OASDI  disability  pro¬ 
tection,  a  worker,  in  addition  to  being  dis¬ 
abled  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  must 
have  worked  under  social  security  for  a 
specified  amount  of  time.  If  he  has  social 
security  credits  for  five  years  of  work  out 
of  the  ten  years  before  his  disability  began, 
he  meets  this  work  requirement.  About 
fifty  million  workers  have  sufficient  work 
credits  for  disability  protection. 

Monthly  payments  to  disabled  workers 
average  about  $90.00 — they  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $40.00  to  a  maximum  of 
$127.00.  For  the  disabled  worker  with  a 
wife  and  dependent  children,  the  average 
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monthly  benefit  for  the  family  is  $193.00 — 
the  maximum  family  benefit  is  $254.00. 

Program  Provisions 

Blind  persons,  as  well  as  people  with 
other  types  of  severe  and  long-lasting  im¬ 
pairments,  are  afforded  several  kinds  of 
disability  protection  under  the  OASDI  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security  law: 

1.  Monthly  benefits  for  disabled  work¬ 
ers  under  sixty-five  years  of  age.  (At  age 
sixty-five,  the  disability  insurance  benefit 
becomes  converted  to  an  old-age  insur¬ 
ance  benefit  in  the  same  amount.) 

2.  Monthly  benefits  for  dependent  dis¬ 
abled  children  (age  eighteen  or  over)  of 
retired,  deceased,  or  disabled  workers — 
“childhood  disability  benefits.”  To  be  eli¬ 
gible,  the  adult  son  or  daughter  must  be 
under  a  disability  continuously  since  be¬ 
fore  age  eighteen,  and  must  be  unmarried. 

3.  The  “disability  freeze.”  This  provi¬ 
sion  has  an  effect  similar  to  a  “waiver  of 
premium"  clause  in  an  insurance  policy. 
It  preserves  the  insurance  status  of  work¬ 
ers  so  that  absence  from  work  because  of 
severe  long  term  disability  will  not  cause 
reduction  or  loss  of  future  benefit  rights 
and  payments. 

4.  Monthly  benefits  for  dependents 
(other  than  disabled  children)  of  workers 
receiving  disability  insurance  benefits.  In¬ 
cluded  are:  unmarried  children  under  age 
eighteen;  a  wife,  regardless  of  her  age,  if 
she  has  in  her  care  children  who  are 
eligible  for  dependents’  benefits;  a  wife  age 
sixty-five;  a  dependent  husband  age  sixty- 
five. 

What  “Disabled”  Means 

To  qualify  under  the  disability  provi¬ 
sions,  a  person  must  be  unable  to  engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  impairment  that  can  be  expected 
to  be  of  long-continued  and  indefinite  dura¬ 
tion,  or  to  result  in  death.  In  addition  to 
this  basic  definition,  the  law  contains  a 
special  definition  of  “blindness”  whereby 
a  totally  blind  person  may  have  his  so¬ 


cial  security  record  frozen  whether  or  not 
he  is  able  to  perform  substantial  gainful 
work. 

What  is  Blindness? 

For  freeze  purposes,  the  law  defines 
“blindness”  as  visual  acuity  of  5/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  with  the  use  of  a 
correcting  lens.  Also,  contraction  of  the 
visual  field  to  five  degrees  or  less  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  central 
visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less.  A  person 
whose  sight  is  poor  enough  to  meet  this 
definition  automatically  qualifies  as  dis-1 
abled  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  social 
security  frozen.  A  person  who  is  not  blind 
to  the  extent  described  in  the  special  defi¬ 
nition  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  person 
with  any  other  type  of  disability;  that  is,  he 
may  qualify  for  the  freeze  only  if  his  vis¬ 
ual  handicap  prevents  him  from  perform¬ 
ing  substantial  gainful  work.  For  example, 
an  individual  who  is  not  working  would 
ordinarily  be  found  disabled  if  his  central 
visual  acuity  is  not  better  than  20/200  in 
the  better  eye,  after  best  correction. 

The  special  provision  for  the  totally 
blind,  it  should  be  emphasized,  is  appli¬ 
cable  in  freeze  cases  only.  It  does  not  apply 
to  claims  for  disability  benefits.  For  cash 
benefit  purposes,  totally  blind  claimants 
are,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  all 
other  disabled  persons — benefits  may  be 
paid  to  them  only  if  they  are  disabled  for 
any  substantial  gainful  work. 

Eligibility  Requirements 

As  the  basic  definition  of  disability  sug¬ 
gests,  the  existence  of  a  medically  deter¬ 
minable  impairment  does  not  automatically 
establish  eligibility.  For  instance,  a  person 
with  a  visual  or  other  handicap  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  under  a  disability  if  he  can,  by 
reasonable  effort  and  with  safety  to  him¬ 
self,  secure  medically  acceptable  treatment 
that  will  result  in  sufficient  improvement 
of  his  condition  so  that  his  ability  to  work 
will  be  restored.  Similarly,  a  person  with 
a  disease  or  injury  that  is  not  expected  to 
be  of  long-continued  and  indefinite  dura- 
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tion,  and  who,  therefore,  is  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  unable  to  work,  is  not  eligible  under 
our  program. 

Our  most  recent  statistics  show  that 
where  visual  impairment  is  the  primary 
diagnosis,  about  nine  of  every  ten  claim¬ 
ants  are  found  disabled.  In  the  other  im¬ 
pairment  categories,  cumulatively,  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  seven  out  of  ten. 

The  Disability  Determination 

Determinations  of  disability  for  the 
freeze  and  cash  benefits  are  made  by  state 
’  agencies  (for  the  most  part  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies)  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Agreements  exist  with  fifty-six  agencies  in 
fifty-two  jurisdictions.  In  four  states  (New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and 
Washington)  the  determinations  are  made 
by  a  public  welfare  agency  which  also 
administers  programs  of  federal-state  aid 
to  needy  disabled  persons.  In  four  other 
states  (Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Delaware, 
and  South  Carolina),  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  determinations  is  shared  by  a  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  and  a  special  agency 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  contracting  agencies  have  the 
authority  to  subcontract  with  blind  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  purpose  of  making  determina¬ 
tions.  (Florida,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Vermont.)  In  all  other  jurisdictions, 
the  determination  of  disability  is  made  by 
the  state  agency  which  administers  the 
federal-state  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

SGA — With  Special  Emphasis  on  Work 
Performed  in  Sheltered  Workshops. 

Thousands  of  blind  and  otherwise  handi¬ 
capped  persons  are  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  under  conditions  especially 
suited  to  their  impairments  and  individual 
capacities.  In  these  workshops,  people  who 
are  unable  to  perform  work  in  normal  sit¬ 
uations  in  industry,  but  capable  of  some 
productivity,  can  find  useful  employment. 
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As  previously  indicated,  severely  handi¬ 
capped  persons  who  are  able  to  engage 
in  some  type  of  “substantial  gainful  ac¬ 
tivity”  cannot  be  considered  eligible  for 
monthly  disability  payments.  On  the  basis 
of  our  disability  case  experience,  we  have 
found  that  work  performed  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  sheltered  workshop  may  or  may 
not  constitute  “substantial  gainful  activ¬ 
ity.”  The  governing  factor  in  determining 
ability  or  inabilty  to  “engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity”  is  not  so  much  the  setting 
in  which  the  work  is  performed  as  it  is 
the  capacity  demonstrated  for  gainful  ac¬ 
tivity.  We  have  found  that  employment  in 
sheltered  workshops  may  range  from  sub¬ 
marginal  work  to  fully  productive  work 
comparable  to  the  requirements  of  jobs  in 
the  competitive  labor  market.  Therefore, 
when  a  severely  impaired  individual  re¬ 
turns  to  work,  we  evaluate  his  residual 
capacity  to  do  substantial  work  in  the 
light  of  the  work  he  is  actually  doing.  In 
doing  so,  we  consider  a  number  of  factors. 
The  chief  factors  are  the  job  duties,  the 
hours  worked,  the  regularity  and  duration 
of  work,  and  the  amount  of  earnings. 

Although  the  law  does  not  specify  an 
absolute  dollar  limitation  on  the  earnings 
of  disabled  beneficiaries,  we  have  found 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  earnings  and  the  substantiality 
of  work  activities  in  terms  of  energy  ex¬ 
pended,  skill  required,  hours  worked,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  responsibility  and  other  factors. 
When  employment  results  in  annual  earn¬ 
ings  that  exceed  $1,200,  we  usually  find 
these  earnings  associated  with  substantial 
activities  warranting  termination  of  bene¬ 
fits.  While  these  earnings  guides  are  gen¬ 
erally  applicable,  the  decision  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case  would  be  influenced  by  the 
actual  work  activities  involved.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  salary  paid  to  an  individual 
includes  a  subsidy,  only  the  earnings  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  individual’s  productivity 
will  be  considered  in  evaluating  his  ablity 
to  perform  substantial  gainful  work. 

Where  the  facts  and  circumstances  show 
that  the  individual  is  regularly  performing 
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substantial  work  for  wages  in  excess  of 
$1,200  a  year,  no  disability  benefits  may 
be  paid,  despite  the  sheltered  nature  of 
the  employment.  Except  for  cases  of  total 
blindness,  as  defined  for  freeze  purposes, 
the  capacity  to  engage  in  substantial  gain¬ 
ful  activity,  if  demonstrated,  must  result 
in  denial  under  both  the  freeze  and  bene¬ 
fit  provisions. 

When  work  under  sheltered  conditions 
ends,  however,  the  individual  may  often 
find  his  condition  prevents  employment  in 
the  regular  labor  force  and  may  not  again 
be  able  to  secure  the  advantage  of  special 
working  conditions.  In  such  a  case,  the 
person  may  be  found  under  a  disability 
as  of  the  time  his  sheltered  employment  is 
terminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  as  a  result  of  the 
impairment  or  its  attendant  therapy,  the 
amounts  earned  are  negligible,  the  assigned 
duties  are  slight  or  are  unsatisfactorily  per¬ 
formed,  the  hours  worked  are  few  and 
irregular,  or  the  individual  is  assisted  by 
others  to  an  extent  rendering  his  own 
services  of  negligible  value,  the  work 
would  not  usually  be  found  demonstrative 
of  ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity.  Similarly,  a  severely  impaired  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  market  his  skills  only 
in  a  sheltered  workshop  and  is  limited  in 
his  productivity  to  earnings  of  less  than 
$1,200  a  year,  would  not  be  found  able  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity. 

Trial  Work  Period 

Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  resume  productive  work 
where  their  health  permits.  The  1956 
amendments  provided  that  benefits  could 
be  paid  for  a  period  of  up  to  twelve  months 
while  a  disabled  beneficiary  tested  out  his 
earnings  capacity  through  work  pursuant 
to  an  approved  state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program.  This  provision  was  broad¬ 
ened  by  the  1960  amendments  in  order  to 
safeguard  more  effectively  a  beneficiary's 


incentive  to  attempt  a  return  to  work  or 
to  continuing  working.  It  provides  that 
disabled  beneficiaries  who  go  to  work 
despite  their  handicaps  can  continue  to  be 
paid  benefits  during  twelve  months — 
whether  they  go  to  work  under  a  rehabil¬ 
itation  plan  or  on  their  own.  Not  until 
after  a  trial  period  of  nine  months  of 
work  (which  may  or  may  not  be  consecu¬ 
tive)  will  a  decision  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  beneficiary  has  shown  that  he  has 
regained  his  ability  to  work.  If  it  is  decided 
that  the  beneficiary  is  able  to  engage  in 
substantial  work  and,  therefore,  is  no 
longer  disabled  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  he  will  still  be  paid  benefits  for  an 
additional  three  months,  making  twelve 
months  of  trial  work  and  adjustment  in  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  evaluation  of  the 
disabled  person's  work  efforts  shows  that 
it  ended  unsuccessfully  or  that  it  is  contin¬ 
uing  but  is  not  substantial,  he  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  receive  cash  benefits. 

Conclusion 

Recognizing  that  benefit  payments  alone 
cannot  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
chronically  disabled,  we  endeavor  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  administer  policies  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  social  objectives  of 
the  disability  program,  preserve  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  incentive  to  return  to  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  and  economic  independence.  We 
believe  the  effectiveness  of  these  policies 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  35,000  disabled 
beneficiaries  have  returned  to  substantial 
gainful  employment  and  become  self-sup¬ 
porting.  We  anticipate  that  even  greater 
numbers  of  our  beneficiaries  will  success¬ 
fully  re-enter  the  labor  market  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  and  more  broadly  appli¬ 
cable  trial  work  and  adjustment  period 
provisions.  We  will  continue  to  regularly 
review  all  of  our  policies  in  the  light  of 
our  operating  experience  to  assure  that 
they  advance  program  objectives  and  are 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  law. 
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PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
WITHIN  THE  SOCIAL  AGENCY 


H.  KENNETH  FITZGERALD,  D.S.W. 


TO  CONDENSE  IN  A  BRIEF  discussion  a 
subject  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  and 
yet  so  important,  as  program  planning  and 
development  within  a  social  agency  is  an 
impossibility.  Thus,  rather  than  attempt 
to  cover  a  broad  scale  of  material  in  a 
superficial  fashion  I  shall  highlight  a  few 
of  the  themes  and  trends  which  are  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance  in  our  work  today  and 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  program  plan¬ 
ning  and  development.  I  will  then  supple¬ 
ment  my  comments  by  referring  you  to 
a  few  selected  writings  which  either  am- 
I  plify  these  themes  or  which  cover  other 
facets  of  this  important  subject. 

Sources  of  Information 

First  of  all,  let  me  indicate  how  meager 
the  material  on  this  subject  is,  both  in 
books  and  professional  journals.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  subject  of  program  plan¬ 
ning  or  program  development  in  two  of 
the  major  indices  of  periodical  literature 
i  over  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  Allu¬ 
sions  to  this  subject  can  be  found  under 
alternate  headings  or  under  the  broad 
themes  of  community  planning  or  the 
broad  subject  of  community  organization. 
While  we  all  recognize  the  interlocking  of 
these  subjects,  we  still  need  to  remember 
that  program  planning  and  development 
is  more  appropriately  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  administration.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  I  know  some  of  you  may  not 
agree  with  me.  I’ll  elaborate  on  it  later  in 
this  discussion. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  presented  this  paper  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Council  of  Community  Services  Executive  Training 
Course  on  “Developing  an  Effective  Agency/’  in 
January  1962,  while  he  was  field  representative  for 
the  area  including  the  Nezv  England  region. 


There  are  available  to  us  only  limited 
materials  on  the  specific  subject  of  social 
agency  administration.  Much  of  what  is 
available  and  used  by  the  social  welfare 
field  is  borrowed  from  the  fields  of  public 
administration,  business  administration  (as 
used  in  its  broadest  context)  and  personnel 
administration.  Fortunately  for  us,  pro¬ 
gram  development  is  a  universal  aspect 
of  administration  and  therefore  we  can 
effectively  employ  some  of  these  other 
materials. 

Several  authors,  however,  have  iden¬ 
tified  some  of  the  major  elements  or  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  program  planning  and 
development.  Kidneigh,  in  the  1957  issue 
of  the  Social  Work  Yearbook ,7  lists  eight 
steps  in  the  process  of  administration. 
These  are: 

1)  Fact  finding. 

2)  Analysis  of  available  pertinent  facts 
and  making  estimates  as  to  the  probable 
future  happenings. 

3)  The  selection  of  one  alternative. 

4)  Blueprinting  the  proposed  use  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  material  and  equipment  to  carry 
forward  the  selected  alternative. 

5)  Allocation  of  work. 

6)  Recruiting,  selecting,  appointing,  in¬ 
ducting,  training,  supervising  and  coor¬ 
dinating  personnel,  or,  in  brief,  staffing. 

7)  The  establishment  of  work  controls. 

8)  Accounting  and  evaluation  in  terms  of 
objectives  set  up  in  the  first  instance,  and 
developing  recommendations  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  social  policy. 

William  Brownrigg,  in  The  Human  En¬ 
terprise  Process  and  Its  Administration ,2 
suggests  that  the  administrative  process 
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readily  divides  itself  into  two  parts — enter¬ 
prise  determination  and  enterprise  execu¬ 
tion.  In  the  first,  he  encompasses  the  first 
four  steps  of  Kidneigh's  classifications  and 
in  the  latter  the  last  four  steps. 

Realizing  that  there  are  sources  such 
as  these  to  which  we  can  turn  with  facil¬ 
ity  for  help  in  understanding  the  nature 
and  process  of  administration,  including 
program  planning  and  development,  1 
shall  not  elaborate  further  on  them. 
Rather,  let  me  turn  to  what  are  other 
important  considerations  in  program  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  within  the  agency. 

The  Mission  and  Objectives 
of  an  Agency 

First  and  foremost  among  the  other 
considerations  is  the  question,  “What  is  the 
mission  of  the  organization?”  We  all  know 
that  a  program  without  direction  will  not 
lead  to  effective  services.  This  mission  or 
objective  of  the  agency  must  not  only  be 
clear  in  itself  but  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  entire  organization, 
including  both  board  and  staff.  Let  us  try 
to  get  at  this  subject  by  examining  how 
a  program  develops.  First,  there  has  to  be 
a  problem  which  is  recognized  or  iden¬ 
tified  by  enough  people  and  which  has 
aroused  enough  concern  to  lead  us  to  an 
acknowledged  need.  But  that  isn’t  enough. 
There  must  also  be  a  value  system  in  the 
community,  which  will  lead  us  in  time  to 
do  something  about  this  problem.  Without 
the  value  system,  no  action  will  be  taken. 

When  a  program  is  developed  and  a 
value  system  has  led  to  action,  we  have 
a  mandate  for  the  program  which  may  be 
involved  in  law,  if  it  is  in  a  public  agency, 
or  in  the  charter,  or  in  the  established 
policies  of  the  voluntary  agency.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  these  policies  remain 
unwritten  when  they  shouldn’t  be.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  a  failure  to  clearly  estab¬ 
lish  the  mission  or  objective  of  the  agency 
in  the  mind  of  both  the  board  and  staff. 
In  other  words,  the  sense  of  mission  and 
the  objective  of  the  agency  need  to  be 
clearly  expressed  and  clearly  implemented 


and  reviewed  from  time  to  time.  The  pol¬ 
icy,  the  mission,  and  the  objective,  all 
interchangeable  terms,  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  continually  in  the  operation  of  any 
agency.  A  policy  so  evolved  undergoes 
many  changes  as  a  result  of  experience  in 
the  rendering  of  a  service.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinually  changing  process. 

To  use  an  example  from  another  field, 
that  of  political  economy,  Great  Britain 
had  an  obvious  policy  of  establishing  and 
holding  onto  colonies  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Now  this  policy  has  evolved  to 
one  of  establishing  new  independent  na¬ 
tions.  Another  example,  from  the  welfare 
field:  For  years  it  was  thought  that  blind 
people  could  not  be  rehabilitated.  Thus, 
agencies  for  the  blind  had  policies  of  only 
making  blind  people  comfortable.  Today, 
realizing  our  errors  of  the  past,  agencies  for 
the  blind  are  changing  this  objective  to 
that  of  positive  rehabilitation.  As  we  fur¬ 
ther  examine  this  concept  of  sense  of 
mission,  objective,  or  policy,  we  can  ana¬ 
lyze  it  from  several  viewpoints.  Ordway 
Tead,  in  The  Art  of  Administration ,12 
refers  to  the  aims  of  the  organization.  In 
so  doing,  he  distinguishes  between  major 
and  minor  aims,  primary  and  secondary 
aims,  long-run  and  short-run  aims.  He 
further  identifies  aims  in  the  following 
manner: 

1)  Legal  aims:  These  are  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  charter,  constitution,  or 
laws.  Frequently  agencies  do  not  refer 
back  to  these  aims  or  do  not  update  them 
periodically.  This  was  particularly  evident 
in  one  study  in  which  I  participated.  The 
agency  charter  was  drafted  some  fifty 
years  ago,  expressing  concepts  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  blind  in  very  positive  terms. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  agency  lost 
sight  of  this  aim,  and  it  became  a  shel¬ 
tered  haven  for  blind  people,  thus  inten¬ 
sifying  their  dependence.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  two  years  that  this  agency  has 
begun  to  re-examine  its  mission  in  terms 
of  the  objective  and  policy  written  into 
its  charter  some  fifty  years  ago. 
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2)  Functional  aims:  These  center  on 
the  fulfillment  of  a  social  need  or  the 
supplying  of  a  recognized  demand  for  serv¬ 
ices.  Obviously,  each  of  you  feels  that 
you  have  a  functional  aim,  or  your  agen¬ 
cies  would  not  be  in  operation  today.  It 
implies  that  your  agency  limits  its  activities 
to  the  family  field,  children’s  field,  to  a 
specific  health  problem,  etc. 

3)  Technical  purposes:  Although  in  this 
aim  Tead  is  primarily  referring  to  business, 
there  is  much  specialized  planning  and 
technological  data,  equipment  and  proc¬ 
ess  requirements  that  also  have  a  bearing 
on  our  field.  I  will  develop  this  point  fur¬ 
ther  later  on. 

4)  Profit  aim:  While  in  identifying  this 
aim  Tead  was  specifically  referring  to  pe¬ 
cuniary  returns,  it  has  applicability  in  our 
field  too.  The  profit  in  social  agencies  is 
the  number  of  persons  actually  helped  in 
as  constructive  and  meaningful  a  way  as 
possible  to  achieve  the  highest  and  most 
productive  level  possible.  Too  often  we 
content  ourselves  with  disposing  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  accepting  minimal  results  and  fail 
to  gear  our  program  to  the  highest  level 
of  aspiration  for  our  clients. 

5)  Personal  aspects  of  organizational 
aims  are  an  actuality  often  slighted  in  the 
effort  to  understand  motivation  forces  in 
organization.  These  personal  aspects  apply 
to  both  board  and  staff. 

Dr.  Marshall  Dimock,  an  outstanding 
world  authority  in  the  field  of  administra¬ 
tion,  develops  this  concept  into  one  of 
the  major  points  of  administration  in  his 
many  writings.  He  thinks  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  relationships;  that  is,  the  essence 
of  administration  to  him  is  the  human 
factor.4'5  This  concept  has,  of  course, 
been  emphasized  more  than  anything  else 
in  recent  years,  beginning  in  the  Harvard 
Business  School  three  decades  ago,  and 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  Elton  Mayo,8'9 
Roethlisberger,  Dickson,10  and  other  out¬ 
standing  leaders,  followed  subsequently  by 
Chester  Barnard,1  the  renowned  A.  T.  and 
T.  executive  whose  book,  The  Functions 
of  the  Executive,  is  a  classic.  This  area  is 


definitely  one  of  the  strong  points  of  so¬ 
cial  agency  administration  as  we  see  it 
today.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  not  bal¬ 
anced  with  point  Three  above — that  of 
technical  purposes. 

6)  The  sixth  point  Tead  makes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  aims  is:  A  final  and  potent  factor 
in  the  modifying  of  aims  is  the  influence 
of  public  sentiment  from  various  sources. 
This  concept  clearly  relates  not  only  to  the 
processes  affecting  policy  change,  but  also 
program  development  as  it  ensues.  It  also 
calls  for  a  close  examination  of  commu¬ 
nity  organization  processes  as  they  relate 
to  administration. 

You  will  recall  that  in  my  earlier  re¬ 
marks  I  made  a  rather  controversial  state¬ 
ment;  that  is,  program  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  more  appropriately  a  part 
of  the  subject  of  administration  and  not 
community  organization  as  some  believe. 
I  should  like  to  refer  you  to  Vol.  Ill  of 
the  Social  Work  Curriculum  Study,  The 
Administration  Method  in  Social  Work 
Education .n  Sue  Spencer  makes  a  number 
of  assumptions  about  administration.  Her 
second  point  reads  as  follows: 

‘'Administration  in  social  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  major  way  with  enterprise  de¬ 
termination  which  includes  goal  formation. 
It  is  not  limited  to  the  management  and 
utilization  of  resources  according  to  plans 
provided  by  an  external  body.  The  agency 
itself  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
creation  and  control  of  its  own  destiny, 
and  community  planning  bodies  exercise 
only  a  secondary  control. 

“Here  it  is  necessary  to  come  squarely 
to  grips  with  one  of  the  assumptions  which 
is  generally  held  by  leading  practitioners 
and  educators  in  social  work.  This  is  the 
curious  allocation  of  the  goal-setting  func¬ 
tions  of  agency  administration  to  ‘the  com¬ 
munity  organization  process’  rather  than 
recognizing  and  dealing  with  those  func¬ 
tions  as  an  integral  part  of  board-executive- 
staff’s  administration  of  the  agency.” 

Miss  Spencer  recognizes  that  there  are 
legitimate  functions  of  a  community  plan- 
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ning  body,  but  clearly  states,  “the  board 
or  legislative  body  of  the  agency,  on  a 
year-in-year-out  basis,  determines  what  its 
goals  are  and  how  its  resources  are  to 
be  used  to  meet  these  goals.”  She  further 
suggests  that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
social  work  authorities  have  made  the 
assumption  of  removing  the  goal  setting 
function  from  the  agency  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  planning  body  is  “because  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  control  exercised  by  the  com¬ 
munity  councils,  chests  and  funds  in  the 
voluntary  field.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tead  and 
others  writing  in  the  field  of  administra¬ 
tion  identify  aims  and  goals  from  the 
viewpoint  of  administration.  Consequently, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  as  health  and 
welfare  agencies  further  recognize  their 
responsibility  in  goal  setting,  tempered  by 
a  recognition  of  community  concern,  more 
sound  program  planning  and  development 
will  take  place. 

Technical  Purposes  of  Health 
and  Welfare  Agencies 

A  third  major  point  that  I  wish  to  re¬ 
view  with  you  is  that  which  Tead  referred 
to  as  technical  purposes. 

Within  our  social  and  health  agencies 
we  have  all  gathered  social  statistics  for 
years  but  have  made  very  limited  use  of 
them.  The  gathering  of  such  statistics  is 
being  given  low  priority  in  many  com¬ 
munities  today,  and  systematic  collection 
of  other  social  data  does  not  receive  due 
attention.  Too  often  we  focus  only  on  the 
data  available  to  us  within  our  own 
agency,  without  paying  proper  attention  to 
other  helpful  data  and  information  that 
can  be  obtained  quite  easily.  Further,  such 
information  is  frequently  not  shared  with 
the  board  by  the  staff  in  order  to  assist 
the  board  in  their  policymaking  function. 
How  much  do  we  know,  not  only  about 
our  own  clientele  and  policies,  but  about 
the  major  demographic,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  within  our  community? 
How  much  do  we  know  about  other  factors 
that  may  affect  our  agencies  or  our  com¬ 


munity  planning  with  and  for  agencies? 

In  the  words  of  Nathan  Cohen  at  the 
1960  National  Conference  on  Social  Wel¬ 
fare:  .  .  the  real  need  is  to  find  ways  to 

deal  with  or  prevent  the  pressures  that 
caused  the  problem  in  the  first  place.  We 
need  to  answer  the  question,  for  example, 
of  how  climate,  geography,  economics, 
community  institutions,  laws,  education, 
government,  business  practices,  crime  and 
recreation  fit  into  a  program  of  mental 
health.” 3  What  Cohen  says  for  mental 
health  applies  equally  to  other  agency  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  total  community  planning. 

In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  amount  of  social 
and  technological  data  available  to  us,  to¬ 
gether  with  taking  into  account  attitudes, 
values  and  social  settings  of  the  people, 
we  run  the  risk  of  imbalanced  program 
development  within  our  agencies. 

Another  facet  of  this  theme  entitled 
“technical  purposes”  has  to  do  with  the 
adoption  and  utilization  of  standards.  This 
was  one  of  the  themes  highlighted  in  the 
Study  of  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare 
Agencies  in  the  United  States  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hamlin  in  his  report  prepared  for 
an  ad  hoc  committee  established  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  aim  closely  associated  with  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  development.  While 
Hamlin  encouraged  national  organizations 
to  “help  their  local  affiliates  by  further 
developing  programs  and  personnel  stand¬ 
ards,  consultative  and  advisory  services, 
demonstration  projects,  coordinated  state¬ 
ments  of  agencies’  finances  and  activities 
for  all  levels,  and  criteria  for  consolidation 
of  local  affiliates,”6  he  also  noted  quite 
carefully  that  “local  affiliates  require  the 
guidance  of  their  parent  organizations  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  national  objectives.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  already  a 
number  of  well-developed  standards  or 
policy  statements  available  from  various 
national  organizations  that  have  not  been 
fully  utilized.  Too  often  these  statements 
of  standards  are  dismissed  as  esoteric  or 
the  work  of  some  social  theorist,  rather 
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than  as  an  effective  working  tool  and  guide 
in  the  developing  of  a  prograrn.  Agency 
boards  and  staff  need  to  make  concerted 
efforts  to  become  aware  of  standards  ap¬ 
plicable  to  their  agency  and  to  utilize  them 
in  developing  programs. 

Another  area  of  standards  often  by¬ 
passed,  ignored,  or  watered  down,  is  that 
of  personnel  standards.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Nurses  Association, 
the  American  Occupational  Therapy  As¬ 
sociation,  etc.,  have  developed  personnel 
standards  for  members  of  their  bodies. 
Too  often  these  standards  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  when  it  comes  to  employment  of 
personnel  to  carry  out  local  programs.  De¬ 
pendence  upon  benevolent  attitudes  is  not 
enough.  While  they  are  important,  they 
do  not  go  deep  enough.  In  our  day  and 
age  of  technical  excellence,  we  need  to 
have  persons  of  competence  and  skills  and 
knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  provide 
leadership  in  their  agency  and  community. 
Only  competent,  professionally  qualified 
personnel,  backed  up  by  high  standards 
and  sound  policies,  can  help  to  rehabilitate 
people,  to  restore  them  to  independence, 
and  to  strengthen  their  families.  I  beg 
of  you  that  you  not  compromise  with 
excellence  of  standards  and  personnel;  fre¬ 
quently  nothing  at  all  is  better  tolerated 
than  the  futility  of  mediocrity  or  inepti¬ 
tude,  especially  in  the  garb  of  social  be¬ 
nevolence.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  by 
operating  a  second  or  third-rate  program, 
or  a  poor  program  of  any  kind,  you  are 
cheating  the  client? 

Re-evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness 
of  a  Program 

A  fourth  major  area  of  program  de¬ 
velopment  on  which  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments,  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  an 
agency’s  program.  We  noted  earlier  that 
if  we  don’t  take  into  consideration  the 


vast  amounts  of  social  and  technological 
data  available,  together  with  taking  into 
account  attitudes,  values  and  social  settings 
of  people,  we  run  the  risk  of  imbalanced 
development  within  our  program.  How 
can  we  guard  against  this  imbalance  oc¬ 
curring?  How  can  we  guard  against  mis¬ 
taking  a  general  glow  of  positive  feeling 
for  an  understanding  of  creative  and  con¬ 
structive  programming? 

Such  understanding  calls  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  programs,  operations  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  agency,  leading  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  agency’s  effectiveness  in  achieving 
established  program  objectives.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  agency  to  which  I  earlier  re¬ 
ferred,  which  had  lost  sight  of  its 
objectives,  had  made  such  periodic  evalu¬ 
ations,  it  could  not  have  gotten  so  very 
far  off  the  track  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

We  find  a  number  of  terms  to  identify 
this  process  of  evaluation.  No  doubt  most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  them. 
Administrative  review  is  the  term  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  now 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 
Dr.  Dimock,  in  his  works,  uses  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “control.”  In  business  we  hear  of 
operation  audits,  quality  control  engineer¬ 
ing,  etc.  Agency  studies  and  surveys  are 
terms  used  in  the  health  and  welfare  field. 
These  re-evaluations  may  take  many  forms. 
They  can  vary  from  simple  self-studies  or 
identification  of  weaknesses  within  one’s 
own  program,  to  extended  staff  meetings 
in  which  this  type  of  critique  of  an 
agency’s  program  is  encouraged.  Some  na¬ 
tional  agencies  have  week-long  or  two- 
week-long  staff  meetings  annually  which 
include  this  purpose.  Consultations  can 
vary  from  simple  consultations  with  an 
expert  in  a  given  field,  to  complete  and 
total  management  studies.  Consultations 
with  appropriate  persons  might  suffice  in 
gaining  adequate  information,  knowledge, 
and  understanding  for  meeting  current 
problems  within  an  agency.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  evaluations  could  lead  to  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  necessity  for 
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a  more  intensive  review  of  an  agency's 
activities.  These  could  be  either  intensive 
consultative  help  or  perhaps  a  complete 
study.  These  might  be  fulfilled  by  a  na¬ 
tional  group,  or  there  might  be  a  private 
management  or  consultative  firm  able  to 
help  in  this  way.  Community  planning 
councils  also  frequently  fulfill  this  role. 

All  of  these  approaches  to  a  re-evalua- 
tion  of  agencies'  activities  involve  the  con¬ 
cept  of  planning.  Planning  is  achieving 
new  status  as  the  focal  point  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  both  within  agencies  and  within 
communities.  Planning  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  thinking  in  short 
terms  as  a  people  and  we  need  to  get  over 
that.  Few  of  our  agencies  have  detailed 
plans  for  three  years  hence,  five  years 
hence,  or  ten  years  hence. 

Planning  is  necessary  to  improve  our 
“competitive  posture,”  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Dimock;  it  is  also  necessary  because 
we  have  been  neglecting  policy,  objectives, 
sense  of  mission;  and  these  are  important. 
Planning  is  necessary  because  it  is  one 
of  the  means  of  integrating  all  factors  of 
administration.  In  addition,  once  you  start 
to  plan  you  identify  objectives.  You  then 
develop  policies  for  implementing  these 
objectives.  The  next  step  calls  for  organi¬ 
zation  related  to  the  policies,  which  in  turn 
calls  for  the  right  kind  of  people.  Then 
comes  work  planning  or  development  of 
procedures.  We  can  go  further  and  develop 
motivational  systems  and  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  public  education  system,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  administration  can  be 
brought  into  the  all-encompassing  concept 
of  planning,  or  program  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment,  as  we  have  entitled  it  here. 

One  of  the  prime  questions  involved 
in  this  type  of  planning  for  the  individual 
agency  is  the  question  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  community  planning.  How  can 
our  agencies  best  serve  their  communities? 
Are  we  offering  the  services  most  required? 
Are  they  really  the  priority  services  for 
helping  in  the  meaningful  rehabilitation 
of  the  clients?  Are  we  duplicating  the 
services  of  other  agencies?  These  and  oth- 
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ers  are  all  points  requiring  careful  review 
from  time  to  time.  It  calls  for  teamwork, 
a  sharing  of  responsibilities  between  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  a  joining  of 
forces  when  necessary.  In  developing  this 
concept  of  planning  I  should  like  to  care¬ 
fully  note  my  earlier  thesis  that  program 
planning  and  development  is  a  part  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  Thus,  the  agency  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  setting  its  own  goals  or 
objectives.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  is  the  concept  of  community  plan¬ 
ning  in  which  the  community  planning 
body  determines  the  goals.  Actually,  sound 
program  planning  and  development  de¬ 
mands  a  partnership  and  teamwork  on  the 
part  of  both.  Agencies  need  to  give  much 
greater  attention  to  their  goal  setting  func¬ 
tions  as  a  basic  element  of  administration. 
At  the  same  time,  the  balancing  of  priori¬ 
ties  and  the  delineation,  study  and  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  overall  community  problems  and 
unmet  needs  require  more  attention  on 
the  part  of  community  planning  bodies, 
as  does  the  whole  question  of  relating 
health  and  welfare  planning  to  urban  re¬ 
development  and  to  other  facets  of  com¬ 
munity  life,  especially  urban  sprawl. 

Summarization 

In  summarizing  this  limited  presenta¬ 
tion  of  program  planning  and  development 
I  have  attempted  to  highlight  several 
themes: 

1)  The  mission  and  objectives  of  an 
agency  must  be  clearly  stated.  It  must  not 
be  clear  only  in  itself  but  clearly  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  entire  organization, 
including  board  and  staff. 

2)  The  aims  of  the  organization  need 
to  be  spelled  out.  These  include  legal  aims, 
functional  aims,  technical  purposes,  per¬ 
sonnel  aspects  of  organizational  aims,  and 
the  influence  of  public  opinion. 

3)  Program  planning  and  development 
is  more  appropriately  a  part  of  the  subject 
of  administration,  but  it  must  be  balanced 
with  community  planning  processes. 

4)  Technical  purposes  of  health  and 
welfare  agencies  have  frequently  been  un- 
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derdeveloped  due  to  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  human  aims.  Standards  of  all 
types,  including  personnel  standards,  need 
further  development  by  all  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  agencies,  both  local  and  national. 

5)  Re-evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
an  agency  program  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
program  planning  and  development.  It  is 


the  concept  of  planning  which  is  achieving 
new  status  as  the  focal  point  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  both  within  agencies  and  within 
communities.  It  is  being  more  soundly  ap¬ 
proached  in  government,  business,  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Thus,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
health  and  welfare  fields  to  use  it  more 
constructively. 
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Development  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  Macv 

Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons 
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From  1956  to  1958,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  conducted  a 
study  of  deaf-blind  persons.  Although  the 
project  eventuated  in  a  mass  of  relevant 
data,  one  general  conclusion  stood  out. 
Regardless  of  the  aspect  of  the  problem 
studied  or  the  discipline  involved,  it  was 
observed  that  deaf-blind  persons  could 
benefit  from  rehabilitation  services  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  specialized  program.  The 
IHB  Study  Report  closed  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  other  programs  for  the 
deaf-blind  should  be  established  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  to  replicate  the  IHB 
experience,  and  to  provide  services  in 
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February  1959  issue  of  the  New  Outlook,  and  is 
author  of  the  column  “Research  in  Review ”  which  ap¬ 
pears  regularly  in  the  New  Outlook. 


those  geographical  areas  where  none  ex¬ 
isted. 

Since  that  time,  although  attitudes  have 
been  changing  considerably,  services  for 
deaf-blind  persons  have  remained  com¬ 
paratively  static.  In  addition  to  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  lack  of  information  about  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  deaf-blind  persons,  lack  of 
faith  in  their  capacities,  and  lack  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  attitudinal  readiness  to  serve 
them,  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  problems  of  numbers.  Ac¬ 
tually,  even  urban  communities  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  with  small  numbers  of 
deaf-blind  individuals  needing  service. 
Thus,  the  IHB,  with  the  largest  of  such 
populations,  still  has  fewer  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  deaf-blind  persons  on  its  active  regis¬ 
ter.  Confronted  by  such  small  population 
parameters,  local  and  state  agencies  have 
felt  reluctant  to  enter  into  extensive  pro¬ 
grams  on  their  behalf. 

On  June  1,  1962,  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  assisted  by  a  demonstration 
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and  research  grant  from  OVR,  began  an 
attempt  to  narrow  the  service  gap  which 
currently  separates  many  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  from  needed  rehabilitation  services. 
On  one  side  of  the  gap  is  our  current  state 
of  professional  knowledge  which  has  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  that  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  can  benefit  from  adequate  services. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  gap  is  the  deaf- 
blind  individual  who  is  physically  isolated 
from  the  source  of  such  services.  The  IHB 
approach  is  one  which,  hopefully,  will 
bring  the  client  and  the  essential  services 
together,  providing  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  deaf-blind  persons  to  achieve 
rehabilitation  goals. 

Traditionally,  with  the  exception  of 
some  efforts  on  a  countywide  basis,  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  have 
been  conducted  on  national,  state,  and 
local  levels,  notably,  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Na¬ 
tional  agencies  have  assumed  consultative, 
research,  and  coordinating  roles.  State  and 
local  agencies  have  provided  direct  serv¬ 
ice  to  individuals.  Yet,  neither  the  national 
agencies,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  local 
and  state  agencies,  on  the  other,  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  most  favorable  instruments 
of  service  in  certain  areas.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind 
persons.  The  difficulties  have  not  been 
with  the  agencies,  but  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  deaf-blind  population. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  barriers 
that  separate  the  deaf-blind  person  from 
the  assistance  he  needs,  the  IHB  is  or¬ 
ganizing  its  new  project  on  a  regional 
basis.  With  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  national,  state,  and  local  agencies,  the 
project,  to  be  known  as  The  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons,  will 
serve  deaf-blind  persons  residing  in  some 
fifteen  states  from  Maine  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  These  services,  including  case-finding, 
intake  and  diagnosis,  evaluation,  training 
in  self-care,  communication,  and  mobility, 
personal  adjustment  training,  vocational 
counseling,  social  casework,  rehabilitation 
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training,  placement  in  industry  and  shel¬ 
tered  workshops,  group  work  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  follow-up,  research,  and  community 
organization,  will  be  offered  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  welfare  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies. 

The  proposal  contains  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  features  that  characterize  the  new 
program: 

1.  Organization  of  the  Region 

All  states  in  the  region  selected  for 
service  will  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  regional  program.  Conferences  with 
state  directors  and  other  state  and  local 
agency  personnel  have  already  been  held 
and  others  will  follow.  Basically,  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  in  each  state  are  recognized 
and,  therefore,  services  to  the  deaf-blind 
residents  of  each  state  will  be  keyed  to 
the  conditions  existing  therein.  After  a 
series  of  conferences  with  the  states  in¬ 
terested  in  cooperating  with  the  regional 
program,  guidelines  will  be  laid  down  for 
referral,  the  roles  of  the  participating 
agencies,  and  the  means  through  which 
state  and  local  services  may  be  most  ef¬ 
fectively  tied  into  the  total  program  for 
deaf-blind  persons. 

The  IHB  team  will  enter  a  state  only 
at  the  invitation  of  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies.  While  there,  the  team  will  assist  the 
state  and  its  localities  to  identify  and  to 
initially  screen  deaf-blind  persons  residing 
in  that  state  who  may  benefit  from  project 
services.  Each  state  will  make  referrals  to 
the  IHB  program  in  the  light  of  its  own 
policies  and  experiences  as  well,  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  recommendations  of  IHB 
specialists  in  service  to  deaf-blind  persons. 
In  making  the  referral,  the  state  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  IHB  the  medical,  psychological, 
social,  and  vocational  data  needed  to  prop¬ 
erly  evaluate  the  readiness  of  a  deaf-blind 
client  for  admission  to  the  regional  service. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Community 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  some 
deaf-blind  persons  may  need  to  continue 
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functioning  in  a  special  environment  over 
the  long  run,  efforts  will  be  made  in  every 
case  to  prepare  the  individual  for  return 
to  his  home  town  where  he  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  ongoing  life  of  that  community. 
To  this  end,  in  cooperation  with  the  re¬ 
ferring  agency,  the  IHB  will  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  deaf-blind  person's  com¬ 
munity  before  he  is  transported  to  New 
York  City  for  project  services.  One  or 
more  IHB  staff  members  will  enter  the 
community,  help  study  its  resources,  and 
confer  with  its  leaders.  Through  this  tech¬ 
nique,  it  is  hoped  that  all  segments  of  the 
community  can  be  made  interested  in  the 
deaf-blind  person  and  encouraged  to  plan 
for  his  eventual  return.  Thus,  by  means 
of  community  education,  the  project  plans 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  successful  resettle¬ 
ment  of  many  deaf-blind  persons.  It  is 
expected  that  project  efforts  will  improve 
the  community’s  receptivity  and  readiness 
to  accept  the  deaf-blind  person  and  will 
improve  the  deaf-blind  person’s  capacity 
to  benefit  from  what  his  community  can 
offer. 

When  the  deaf-blind  person  completes 
his  rehabilitation  program  at  the  regional 
center  and  demonstrates  his  readiness  for 
return  to  the  community,  an  IHB  team, 
with  the  help  of  the  referring  agency,  will 
pave  the  way  for  his  resettlement  through 
interpreting  the  deaf-blind  person  to  the 
community,  through  organizing  local  serv¬ 
ices  for  him,  and  through  providing  direct 
counseling  service  to  the  family  and  the 
community  during  the  early  days  of  his 
re-entry.  For  example,  if  a  deaf-blind  re- 
habilitant,  returning  to  his  community,  is 
capable  of  functioning  in  employment, 
IHB  staff  members,  cooperating  with  state 
and  local  counselors,  will  assist  him  to 
find  a  suitable  placement  and  to  make  an 
adequate  initial  adjustment  to  the  work 
situation.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
the  goal  of  the  IHB  project  is  to  preserve 
state  and  local  interest  in,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  the  deaf-blind  person,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  opportunities  for  him  to  live  in 
the  community  of  his  choice. 


3.  Training 

Effective  state  and  local  cooperation 
with  the  project  will  be  aided  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  state  or  a  community  of  one  or 
more  key  professional  individuals  espe¬ 
cially  interested  and  skilled  in  working 
with  deaf-blind  persons.  Currently,  the 
lack  of  training  facilities  and  the  lack  of 
experience  in  working  with  this  population 
has  limited  to  a  handful  the  number  of 
professional  persons  capable  of  serving 
deaf-blind  individuals.  The  IHB  project 
will  attack  this  problem  on  two  fronts: 

a)  At  the  request  of  a  state  or  local 
agency,  IHB  personnel  will  provide  orien¬ 
tation  and,  if  necessary,  more  intensive 
training  in  services  to  deaf-blind  persons 
to  the  staff  members  of  state  and  local 
agencies. 

b)  At  the  rate  of  one  a  year,  the  IHB 
will  provide  intensive  training  to  profes¬ 
sional  persons  who  are  likely  to  take  lead¬ 
ership  in  their  own  areas  of  the  United 
States  in  providing  regional  services  to 
deaf-blind  persons.  Such  trainees  will  be 
referred  to  the  program  by  agencies  con¬ 
templating  the  establishment  of  services  in 
their  own  regions  and  needing  special 
training  for  one  of  their  staff  members  to 
implement  these  plans. 

4.  Reduction  of  Isolation 

The  first  IHB  study  of  deaf-blindness 
confirmed  the  belief  that  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  need  specialized  and  differentiated 
services.  Simultaneously,  however,  it  was 
also  found  that  they  could  benefit  from 
many  services  available  to  blind  clients 
with  normal  hearing.  For  example,  no 
need  was  discovered  for  special  facilities 
for  evaluating  and  training  deaf-blind 
clients.  With  the  assistance  of  consultant 
staff  members  specializing  in  service  to 
deaf-blind  persons,  the  regular  IHB  staff 
was  found  to  be  capable  of  working  with 
deaf-blind  clients  in  a  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter.  As  might  be  expected,  the  regular 
staff  members  needed  orientation  to  the 
problems  of  deaf-blind  persons  and  train- 
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ing  in  communication,  but  once  this  was 
done,  the  barriers  to  serving  the*  deaf-blind 
individual  in  the  general  agency  setting 
began  to  melt  away. 

The  IHB  has  committed  itself  to  the 
reduction  of  isolation  among  the  deaf- 
blind,  wherever  possible.  By  mingling  with 
others,  the  deaf-blind  person’s  personal, 
social,  and  vocational  development  can  be 
accelerated.  Rather  than  limiting  the  deaf- 
blind  person  to  the  society  of  other  deaf- 
blind  persons  and  a  few  specialized  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  the  IHB  plans  to 
broaden  his  horizons  through  widening 
his  social  contacts  and  teaching  him  to  live 
with  blind  and  seeing  persons  who  are  not 
aurally  handicapped.  Thus,  although  each 
deaf-blind  client  in  the  project  will  receive 
certain  services  within  the  framework  of 
specialization,  e.g.,  training  in  communi¬ 
cation,  his  training  in  most  instances  will 
be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
blind  persons  with  normal  hearing  also  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  IHB  has  already  had  a  satis¬ 
factory  experience  in  structuring  services 
in  this  way. 

5.  The  Total  Team  Approach 

Although  certain  IHB  staff  members 
will  be  officially  assigned  to  the  project, 
the  entire  IHB  personnel  structure  will 
constitute  a  rehabilitation  team  for  deaf- 
blind  persons.  The  specialists  will  include 
members  of  the  following  disciplines:  gen¬ 
eral  medicine,  ophthalmology,  otology, 
psychiatry,  administration,  clinical  psy¬ 
chology,  rehabilitation  counseling,  prevo- 
cational  and  vocational  training,  social 
casework,  social  group  work,  research, 
and  community  relations.  Although  this 
project  staff  will  maintain  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  deaf-blind  clients,  all  other  IHB 
professional  and  other  staff  people  will  be 
expected  to  participate  in,  and  contribute 
to,  the  program,  whenever  their  services 
are  needed  by  deaf-blind  individuals. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  contributions 
of  the  non-specialists,  selected  IHB  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  staff  members  will  receive 
an  organized  course  of  training  in  service 


to  deaf-blind  persons.  In  addition  to  a 
series  of  planned  discussions,  lectures, 
readings,  and  observations,  they  will  be 
expected  to  participate  in  scheduled  recre¬ 
ational  activities  with  deaf-blind  individu¬ 
als.  In  this  way,  they  will  supplement  their 
more  abstract  learnings  with  direct  experi¬ 
ence  in  practical  situations  with  deaf-blind 
persons.  This  training  has  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  aspects  which  should  be  pointed 
out  at  this  time: 

a)  It  will  generally  be  conducted  on 
agency  time. 

b )  It  will  include  clerical  and  service 
personnel  as  well  as  professional  workers. 

c)  It  will  feature  “field  work,”  provid¬ 
ing  contacts  with  deaf-blind  persons  as 
part  of  the  training  program. 

d )  Its  impact  upon  staff  attitudes  to¬ 
ward,  and  activities  in  service  to  deaf-blind 
individuals  will  be  evaluated  by  the  re¬ 
search  personnel  attached  to  the  project. 

6.  Community  Education 

Service  to  deaf-blind  persons  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  cultural  lag  in  that  we  have 
the  tools  with  which  to  rehabilitate  many 
deaf-blind  persons,  but  we  lack  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  do  the  job.  Through  the  IHB 
project,  a  concerted  effort  will  be  made 
to  educate  many  communities  about  the 
potentialities  of  their  deaf-blind  citizens 
and  to  encourage  them  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  to  assist  them.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
munity  education  efforts  will  be  made  by 
project  team  members  serving  deaf-blind 
persons.  This  will  be  done  as  they  enter 
a  community  to  study  it  prior  to  admitting 
a  deaf-blind  person  into  the  project  and, 
subsequently,  when  attempts  are  made  to 
resettle  the  individual  in  his  home  town. 
Furthermore,  the  education  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  promoted  indirectly  as  IHB 
staff  members  enter  a  state  or  a  locality 
to  prepare  the  professional  workers  for 
cooperation  with  the  project.  As  these 
workers  gain  an  understanding  of  deaf¬ 
blindness  and  a  sense  of  faith  in  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  deaf-blind  persons,  they  will  dis- 
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seminate  this  information  and  faith  to 
other  professional  personnel  and  to  the 
lay  community. 

One  of  the  most  important  community 
education  provisions  in  the  project  will  be 
that  of  assigning  a  deaf-blind  community 
education  counselor  to  visit  various  states 
and  communities,  underscoring  not  only 
through  his  words,  but  through  his  ex¬ 
ample,  the  potentialities  of  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  and  how  these  potentialities  can  be 
developed  through  appropriate  program¬ 
ming.  This  deaf-blind  staff  member  is  the 
holder  of  both  a  Bachelor’s  and  a  Master’s 
degree  obtained  while  he  had  neither  vision 
nor  hearing,  and  is  an  excellent  public 
speaker.  It  is  anticipated  that  his  impact 
upon  local  and  state  audiences  will  be  dra¬ 
matic.  He  has  already  impressed  tens  of 
thousands  of  lay  and  professional  people 
with  his  accomplishments  and,  as  a  result 
of  his  efforts  in  this  project,  a  more  favor¬ 
able  climate  for  deaf-blind  persons  will 
be  created  wherever  he  goes. 

An  additional  aspect  of  the  Community 
Education  function  of  the  project  will  be 
an  effort  to  keep  personnel  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  informed 
about  developments  in  the  service  so  that 
they  can  interpret  the  program  to  others. 


Summary 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  has  launched 
a  demonstration  and  research  project  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  development  of  a  regional 
rehabilitation  service  for  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons.  This  project,  encompassing  some 
fifteen  states  from  Maine  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  will  offer  a  full  range  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  services,  incorporated  insofar  as 
possible,  into  the  general  agency  program. 
Among  the  features  of  the  service  will  be 
special  efforts  to:  1)  organize  the  region, 
2)  organize  the  local  community,  3)  train 
state  and  local  agency  personnel,  4)  re¬ 
duce  the  isolation  of  deaf-blind  persons, 
5)  employ  a  total  team  approach,  and  6) 
educate  local  communities  to  the  needs 
and  potentialities  of  deaf-blind  persons. 
From  time  to  time,  reports  will  be  issued 
concerning  progress  made  in  the  project 
and  reflecting  the  results  of  research  car¬ 
ried  on  in  association  with  it. 


Note:  All  referrals  to  the  regional  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  made  through  the  appro¬ 
priate  state  agency  for  the  blind. 
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The  Colorado  Battery  of 
Braille  Skill  Tests 


RICHARD  W.  WOODCOCK,  Ed.D. 
STANLEY  E.  BOURGEAULT 


Within  the  next  few  months  the 
staffs  of  many  educational  programs  for 
the  blind  will  be  contacted  with  a  request 
to  assist  in  the  nationwide  standardization 
of  a  battery  of  braille  skill  tests.  The  new 
battery  includes  tests  for  measuring  skill 
in  braille  literary  code  and  tests  for  meas¬ 
uring  skill  in  braille  mathematical  nota¬ 
tion,  especially  the  Nemeth  Code.  The 
project  is  conducted  by  Colorado  State 
College  and  is  supported  by  a  $32,000 
grant  from  the  Cooperative  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  use  of  standardized  tests  which  val¬ 
idly  measure  the  skills  or  content  of  an 
area  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  that  area.  Such  tests  are  not 
presently  available  for  measuring  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  braille  skills  have  been 


Dr.  Woodcock  is  an  associate  professor  of  special 
education  at  Colorado  State  College t  Greeley;  Mr. 
Bourgeault  is  the  instructor  in  special  education  in 
charge  of  the  program  of  teacher  training  for  the 
visually  handicapped  child  at  the  same  college. 


achieved  by  the  braille  reader.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  project  a  series  of  tests 
will  be  available  for  use  with  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  These  tests  will  provide 
teachers  of  the  blind  with  objective  meas¬ 
urement  data  regarding  a  student’s  over¬ 
all  development  in  braille  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  analyzing  the  student’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  tests  may 
also  be  used  with  sighted  individuals, 
such  as  braille  transcribers,  to  obtain 
measures  of  their  braille  competency.  In 
addition,  the  battery  is  expected  to  have 
significant  values  as  a  research  tool. 

Description  of  the  Battery 

Two  sets  of  tests  are  to  be  standardized 
— one  set  in  the  area  of  “literary  braille 
skill”  and  the  other  set  in  the  area  of 
“mathematics  braille  skill.”  The  tests  of 
“literary  braille  skill”  will  be  based  upon 
Grade  II  braille.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  not  tests  of  reading  or  mathe¬ 
matics  skill,  but  rather  a  knowledge  of  the 
codes  used  with  these  materials.) 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BATTERY  OF  TWELVE  TESTS 


OF  BRAILLE  SKILL 

Levels 

Tests  of  Literary 

Tests  of 

Braille  Skill 

Mathematics 
Braille  Skill 

Advanced  Level: 

Form  A 

Form  A 

"  B 

"  B 

Intermediate  Level: 

Form  A 

Form  A 

"  B 

"  B 

Beginning  Level: 

Form  A 

Form  A 

"  B 

"  B 
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There  will  be  three  overlapping  tests  in 
each  area — a  “Beginning”  level,  an  “Inter¬ 
mediate”  level,  and  an  “Advanced”  level. 
The  particular  level  to  be  administered  to 
a  given  subject  would  be  based  upon  an 
estimate  of  the  subject's  mastery  of  braille 
- — not  upon  his  age  or  school  grade  place¬ 
ment.  For  example,  an  adult  blind  person 
with  limited  braille  skill  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  a  “Beginning”  level  test. 

There  will  be  two  equivalent  forms  of 
the  test  at  each  level  in  each  of  the  two 
areas,  thus  providing  a  total  of  twelve 
tests  in  the  battery.  The  table  presents  the 
organization  of  the  battery  of  twelve  tests. 

Each  of  the  twelve  tests  will  contain 
several  subtests.  For  example,  the  begin¬ 
ning  level  of  the  literary  braille  skill  test 
will  contain  subtests  such  as  “knowledge 
of  letters,”  “knowledge  of  contractions,” 
“knowledge  of  punctuation  marks.”  If  re¬ 
liability  data  justify  the  diagnostic  use  of 
subtest  scores,  test  profile  sheets  will  be 
designed  to  facilitate  such  an  analysis  by 
users  of  the  test. 

Standardization  Procedure 

Preliminary  forms  of  the  tests  will  be 
constructed  and  evaluated  this  fall,  1962. 
Individual  test  items  will  be  prepared  by 
people  familiar  with  braille  and  assisted  by 
others  competent  in  test  construction  and 
item  writing  procedures.  Preliminary  test 


forms  will  be  critically  reviewed  by  con¬ 
sultants  considered  expert  in  the  braille 
codes.  The  preliminary  tests  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  to  a  sampling  of  braille  reading 
students  drawn  from  nearby  educational 
programs  for  the  blind. 

The  standardization  forms  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  early  in  1963  and  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  itself  will  take  place  during  March, 
April  and  May. 

The  standardization  battery  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  braille  reading  students 
of  randomly  selected  residential  school 
programs  and  randomly  selected  public 
school  programs  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  standardization  sample  will 
contain  approximately  1,500  subjects.  One 
thousand  of  these  subjects  will  be  drawn 
from  the  residential  programs  and  the 
other  500  from  public  school  programs. 
These  numbers  include  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  braille  reading  students  in 
each  type  of  program. 

Each  subject  in  the  standardization  sam¬ 
ple  will  be  scored  on  four  tests.  These  four 
tests  will  consist  of  Forms  A  and  B  of 
the  appropriate  level  literary  braille  skill 
test,  and  Forms  A  and  B  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  level  mathematics  braille  skill  test. 

The  tests  and  related  materials  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  for  users  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  project  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  in  December  of  1963. 
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A  Philosophical  Transaction 

In  Reference  to  Blindness 


The  following  is  a  letter  by  Edgar  A.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  his  doctor,  dis¬ 
cussing  his  philosophical  views  on  blindness,  occasioned  by  his  own  loss  of  sight  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  an  inventor  in  the  drug  field,  and  a  co-author  of 
many  medical  articles. — Ed. 


Dear  Doctor: 

Every  year  quite  a  few  people  cross  the 
threshold  from  sighted  complacency  to  a 
frightened  abyss  of  blindness.  To  the  great 
majority  this  is  a  terrible  experience.  To 
a  very  few  there  is  given  a  divine  gift  of 
ready  and  complete  adjustment.  These  few 
look  upon  the  change  as  a  graduation  into 
a  new  experience  in  life.  They  regard  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  learn  new  techniques 
and  live  in  an  entirely  different  world. 

The  important  question  is  how  do  these 
persons  think  and  can  this  type  of  thinking 
be  taught  to  others.  If  it  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  how  these  individuals  think  it 
might  lead  to  a  program  looking  toward 
the  ready  adjustment  of  those  not  able  to 
find  their  way  in  the  psychological  dilemma 
onto  which  they  have  been  cast  by  the 
onset  of  blindness. 

If  I  could  learn  to  teach  but  one  of 
these  unfortunate  individuals  to  readily 
adjust  and  accept  the  situation  with  equa¬ 
nimity  and  positive  security  I  would  feel 
extremely  happy  and  fulfilled.  It  would 
be  similar  to  the  ability  to  lead  a  soul  out 
of  purgatory.  I  believe  I  have  found  a 
small  part  of  the  answer.  Socrates  said 
to  his  pupil,  “By  what  do  we  see  and  by 
what  do  we  hear?”  The  reply  was  instantly 
forthcoming.  “We  see  with  our  eyes  and 
we  hear  with  our  ears.”  Socrates  went  on 
to  teach  that  it  is  sometimes  important  to 
speak  in  a  more  pedantic  manner  and  to 


more  clearly  distinguish  the  definition  of 
words.  “Indeed,”  said  Socrates,  “we  see 
by  means  of  our  eyes  and  we  hear  by 
means  of  our  ears,  do  we  not?”  “Which,” 
asked  Socrates,  “is  the  more  meaningful 
expression?”  His  student  agreed  that  to 
use  the  term,  “by  means  of,”  was  more 
correct.  For  indeed  the  eye  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  means  of  which  we  see  and  the 
ear  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
we  hear.  They  are  not  instruments  which 
exist  within  our  bodies  seeing  and  hearing 
of  themselves.  The  eyes  and  ears  transmit 
to  a  soul  (by  which  Socrates  in  more 
modern  language  would  have  said  brain) 
which  does  the  actual  visualization  and 
the  actual  acoustic  delineation. 

I  have  been  enchanted  by  the  elegance 
of  the  niceties  of  Socrates’  reasoning. 

In  this  short  dissertation  by  Socrates 
we  find  the  key  to  the  pleasure  and  wonder 
which  is  expressed  by  the  blind  when  they 
realize  that  though  they  are  without  sight 
they  are  not  without  vision.  The  clarity 
of  sight  depends  upon  the  exactness  of  vis¬ 
ualization.  Patterns  of  vision  are  drawn 
on  the  retina  but  patterns  of  visualization 
are  drawn  in  the  mind.  These  patterns  of 
visualization  are  not  merely  memories  of 
vision  or  memories  of  sight  but  are  the 
products  of  creative  imagination  and  cre¬ 
ative  effort.  They  are  as  clear  to  those 
who  had  never  seen  as  to  those  who  had 
become  blind  in  later  life.  Thus,  new 
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patterns  may  always  be  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
this  process  is  the  ready  acceptance  of 
new  visualizations  created  by  the  mind. 
Thus,  when  someone  new  is  introduced, 
an  image  is  usually  affixed  very  quickly 
to  that  person.  The  image  consists  of  a 
visual  impression  which  is  made  up  of 
the  force  of  the  individual's  personality, 
certain  observable  traits  such  as  the  tone 
of  voice,  pressure  of  hand,  speech  pattern, 
and  many  other  impressions  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
all  these  impressions  go  to  make  up  a 
visual  image.  This  image  may  not  be  cor¬ 
rect  from  the  standpoint  of  a  photograph 
but  it  usually  has  traceable  psychological 
elements  which  tend  to  fix  the  personality 
in  the  mind,  and  the  image  is  as  good  for 
purposes  of  identification  as  a  photograph. 

One  of  the  first  steps,  and  the  most  con¬ 
ventional,  is  to  train  one  sense  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  another.  Man,  like  any  other  ani¬ 
mal,  uses  the  sum  of  all  his  senses  for 
orientation.  To  man,  the  most  important 
of  these  senses  is  vision.  Man  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sight-oriented  animal.  His 
hearing,  sense  of  touch,  and  sense  of  smell 
are  of  less  importance,  and  taste  is  almost 
of  no  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
dog  is  a  hearing  and  smell  oriented  ani¬ 
mal.  To  the  dog  sight  and  taste  are  less 
important,  and  the  sense  of  touch  almost 
of  no  importance.  The  dog  has  rather  poor 
sight  and  makes  merely  approximate  ap¬ 
proaches  by  sight  and  allows  the  sense  of 
smell  to  operate  in  regard  to  the  finer  de¬ 
tails.  Picture  a  dog  seeing  someone  of  the 
approximate  size  and  shape  as  his  master 
one  block  away.  He  rushes  toward  the 
figure.  He  barks  a  greeting.  When  there 
is  no  reply  he  waivers  and  slows  down, 
sniffs  rather  tentatively  at  the  individual, 
then  turns  away  as  though  he  had  lost  a 
friend.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  a  cow 
doesn’t  have  sense  enough  to  enter  a  barn 
with  a  new  barn  door.  Actually  this  is 
not  so,  but  man  does  not  understand  the 
actions  of  the  cow.  Man  sees  the  new  barn 


door,  he  diagnoses  the  fact  that  it  is  new 
from  the  new  coat  of  paint,  realizes  that 
the  dimensions  are  the  same  as  the  old, 
and  clearly  recognizes  the  change  for  what 
it  is.  The  cow,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
only  an  approximation  of  the  bam  door; 
but,  when  the  cow  reaches  the  door  she 
receives  an  impression  of  new  smells. 
There  is  something  wrong.  This  does  not 
smell  like  the  old  barn.  It  smells  like  new 
paint.  The  cow  becomes  very  wary  and 
stares  at  the  new  door.  The  cow  will  not 
enter  until  she  is  led  through  the  new 
door.  The  cow  has  now  received  a  new 
train  of  smell  impressions;  new  paint  and 
other  smells  mixed  with  new  paint;  then, 
as  soon  as  she  has  passed  the  door  the  old 
familiar  smells  of  the  barn.  Next  time  she 
will  probably  go  through  this  sequence 
without  hesitation — but  she  has  been  smell- 
oriented  to  the  new  door.  In  this  way  the 
cow  acts  very  similarly  to  the  dog. 

This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  bird 
which  is  a  vision-oriented  animal  and  can¬ 
not  smell  at  all.  Auditory  orientation  is 
more  highly  developed  in  the  bat  which 
can  develop  a  note  of  higher  frequency 
than  can  be  heard  by  anyone  except  by 
a  young  child  with  exceptionally  wide  fre¬ 
quency  hearing  response.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  only  of 
real  importance  to  the  primates,  although 
a  few  other  animals  have  developed  limited 
touch  impression  responses  as  part  of  their 
manipulative  development,  as  for  instance, 
the  rodents.  As  soon  as  maturity  is 
reached,  the  frequency  response  of  the 
human  ear  is  so  limited  that  it  cannot 
hear  the  bat  at  all.  A  fish,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  very  poor  or  no  hearing,  but 
some  species  such  as  sharks  or  Siamese 
fighting  fish  can  detect  a  drop  of  blood 
in  great  volumes  of  water — so  sensitive  is 
their  smell  apparatus. 

Much  of  the  training  of  the  blind  has 
been  to  develop  impressions  received  from 
other  senses  than  sight.  This  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  ability  but  it  is  limited  by  man’s  nat¬ 
ural  endowment.  Although  he  can  do  great 
things  with  the  other  senses  in  com'bina- 
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tion,  he  is  always  limited  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  sight-oriented  creature.  This  limita¬ 
tion  is  more  pronounced  in  those  who 
become  blind  later  in  life. 

Man  possesses  a  unique  and  important 
tool  which  has  been  denied  to  other  spe¬ 
cies.  It  is  the  development  of  this  aspect 
of  man’s  endowment  to  which  we  should 
address  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Man 
alone  has  the  gift  of  social  organization 
and  communication.  These  aspects  should 
be  emphasized  and  all  devices  which  em¬ 
ploy  these  aspects  of  man’s  orientation 
should  be  amplified  and  emphasized  for 
the  blind.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  very 
distinction  with  which  I  started.  The  or¬ 
gans  are  instruments  by  means  of  which 
communication  and  social  organization 
can  be  ordered.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
an  intelligence  by  what  manner  it  hears, 
sees,  smells,  feels,  or  tastes.  That  is  to  say 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  intel¬ 
ligence  receives  the  impression  through  a 
communication  or  by  means  of  a  direct 
sensory  experience.  A  police  artist  can 
create  a  picture  of  a  fugitive  from  the 
descriptions  from  those  who  have  seen 
the  fugitive.  This  picture  can  be  so  good 
that  the  fugitive  has  often  been  appre¬ 
hended  by  its  means. 

It  is  of  course  commendable  that  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  has  been  directed  toward 


substitution  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  feel¬ 
ing,  smell,  and  sense  of  touch.  The  more 
thoroughly  this  is  learned  the  better  is 
the  performance  of  the  blind  person.  I  am 
interested  in  adding  still  another  dimension 
to  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  the  dimension 
of  speeded  up  communications.  It  seems 
to  me  that  techniques  could  be  evolved 
which  could  place  the  blind  person  in 
closer  contact  with  his  environment  in  a 
communications  sense.  These  techniques 
might  start  with  teaching  the  blind  person 
how  to  sell  his  personality,  how  to  com¬ 
municate  his  feelings  and  his  desires;  for  it 
is  only  by  a  responsive  interchange  of  ideas 
that  a  better  awareness  of  the  environment 
can  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  propose  to 
outline  methods.  I  will  think  about  these 
methods  and  I  will  try  to  find  good  meth¬ 
ods  for  I  know  that  they  must  be  extraor¬ 
dinarily  persuasive  and  require  continuous 
participation  and  activity  by  the  blind  per¬ 
son  himself. 

These  ideas  might  be  easily  misinter¬ 
preted.  Certainly  they  do  not  mean  that 
a  person,  now  blind,  can  do  everything  that 
he  could  do  before  he  was  blind  but  it 
does  mean  that  as  far  as  the  satisfaction 
of  his  inner  self  is  concerned  and  his 
ability  to  receive  both  the  intelligence  and 
the  emotional  impact  of  his  surroundings, 
he  should  be  as  able  as  before. 


ICEBY  1962  MEETING 


Approximately  400  persons  participated 
in  the  1962  meeting  in  Hannover,  Ger¬ 
many,  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth.  The  group 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  to  gather  there 
for  the  next  quinquennial  meeting  in  1967. 
The  Hannover  meeting  was  the  third  such 
meeting,  all  having  been  held  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  sense  of  those  in  attendance  in 
Hannover  that  they  might  meet  in  India 


in  1972,  depending,  however,  upon  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  next  few  years. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  director  of 
Perkins,  who  has  served  as  secretary  of 
the  world  body  for  the  past  ten  years,  was 
elected  chairman  during  the  final  business 
meeting  in  Hannover  on  August  17.  Tore 
Gissler,  of  Stockholm,  was  elected  vice 
chairman,  and  K.  N.  K.  Jassawala,  of 
Bombay,  India,  became  secretary.  Dr. 
Waterhouse  succeeds  E.  H.  Getliff,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  England,  who  after  ten  years  as  chair- 
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man  was  elected  honorary  president.  The 
newly  elected  executive  committee  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  from  all  regions  of 
the  world,  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
representatives  from  Asiatic  and  African 
countries  than  formerly.  Other  United 
States  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  are  Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  Finis  E.  Davis,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  Eric  T.  Boulter  of  New 
York,  who  represents  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

The  participants  at  the  Hannover  meet¬ 


ing  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
their  hosts,  Dr.  Rudolph  Winter,  director 
of  the  Lower  Saxony  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  H.  Garbe. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  reflect  the  professional  concern  about 
the  status  of  blind  youth  in  emergent 
countries  of  the  world.  There  was  an 
observation  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  world’s  blind  youth 
are  denied  an  education.  The  resolutions, 
as  presented  here,  look  toward  meeting 
this  great  lack: 


ICEBY  RESOLUTIONS 

RESOLUTION  I:  GENERAL 

The  education  of  all  blind  children  everywhere  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
Conference  recommends: 

I.  That  each  country  should  devise  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  youth,  giving  them  a  standard  of  education  equivalent  to  that  provided 
for  seeing  children. 

II.  That  blind  children  and  youth  must  be  included  in  any  schemes  for  compulsory 
education. 

III.  That  residential  schools  and  integrated  programs  should  be  complementary 
and  not  rival  systems,  and  that  emergent  countries  are  encouraged  to  explore  the 
practical  advantages  of  integrated  systems,  whereby  blind  and  sighted  children  are 
educated  together. 

IV.  That  teaching  programs  should  provide  not  only  intellectual  instruction  but  a 
wider  education  aimed  to  devolop  such  practical  skills  and  such  a  standard  of  physical 
and  social  competency  that  youth  who  are  blind  can  be  happily  assimilated  into  their 
communities  as  independent,  responsible  citizens. 

V.  That  blind  youth  should  be  provided  with  special  compensatory  facilities  such 
as  free  transportation,  school  fees,  etc. 

RESOLUTION  II:  RURAL  EDUCATION 

Since  at  least  80  per  cent  of  blind  children  in  the  emergent  countries  live  in  rural 
areas,  their  education  must  be  stressed.  All  parts  of  Resolution  I  apply  to  these  children. 

The  Conference  stresses  the  importance  of  a  rural  type  of  education  and  recom¬ 
mends: — 

I.  That  schools  and  training  centers  for  blind  boys  and  girls  should  be  established 
in  village  areas,  the  curricula  being  based  on  the  cultural,  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  those  areas.  The  aims  should  be  the  overcoming  of  illiteracy,  preparation  for 
employment  and  social  integration  in  the  pupils’  own  commVinities. 

II.  That  training  schemes  for  teachers  of  the  blind  should  emphasize  the  require¬ 
ments  of  teachers  working  in  rural  residential  schools,  as  resource  teachers  and  as 
itinerant  teachers. 
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III.  That  existing  community  development  projects  should  be  utilized  for  providing 
rural  educational  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

IV.  That  a  follow-up  service  should  be  maintained  by  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  rural  education  of  the  blind,  helping  blind  pupils  to  be  placed  in  employment 
and  providing  equipment  and  financial  aid  wherever  necessary. 

V.  That  an  international  register  of  rural  training  schemes  should  be  compiled  as 
a  matter  of  urgency,  together  with  the  maximum  publicity  aimed  to  educate  the  com¬ 
munity  generally  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  and  potentialities  of  blind  people. 

VI.  That  all  possible  government  and  private  resources,  financial  and  otherwise, 
should  be  enlisted  to  aid  the  implementation  of  these  proposals. 

RESOLUTION  III:  INTEGRATED  SYSTEM 

This  Conference  supports  the  view  that  itinerant  and  resource  teachers  working  in 
an  integrated  system  render  valuable  service  to  blind  youth,  particularly  where  there 
are  insufficient  or  no  special  schools  for  blind  children.  Careful  preparation  should  pre¬ 
cede  the  setting  up  of  integrated  systems,  and  the  Conference  recommends: 

I.  That  government  help  in  legislation  and  in  finance  should  be  obtained. 

II.  That  existing  projects  in  other  countries  should  be  carefully  studied. 

III.  That  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment  for  teachers  and  pupils  should  be 
obtained. 

Furthermore,  the  Conference  recommends: 

IV.  That  authorities  responsible  for  all  teaching  training  programs  in  university 
departments  and  in  teacher  training  colleges  for  teachers  of  sighted  children  should 
be  urged  to  include  in  their  curricula  an  elementary  course  in  the  understanding  of 
the  potentialities  of  blind  children  and  how  to  help  them. 

RESOLUTION  IV:  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  RECRUITMENT 

(A)  Teacher  Training  Programs 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  existing  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  the  blind  for  the  emergent  countries  are  very  inadequate.  The  Conference  recom¬ 
mends  : 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  use  existing  facilities  in  all  countries  to  the  utmost  and 
to  develop  many  more  schemes. 

2.  That,  because  of  the  variety  of  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  each  emergent 
country  and  the  high  costs  entailed  in  having  personnel  trained  abroad,  the  development 
of  teacher  training  schemes  in  emergent  countries  is  urgently  necessary. 

3.  That  any  form  of  cooperation  in  teacher  training  between  emergent  countries 
and  more  developed  countries  is  welcome,  especially  where  there  is  continuing  mutual 
aid,  but  coordination  within  an  international  framework  is  desirable. 

4.  That  the  executive  committee  of  I.C.E.B.Y.  should  prepare  an  effective  scheme 
of  international  cooperation  in  teacher  training  and  present  the  scheme  to  UNESCO 
and  UNICEF  to  obtain  financial  aid. 

( B )  Teacher  Training  and  Recruitment 

The  Conference  states  emphatically  that  the  vocation  of  the  teaching  of  blind  youth 
is  an  important  part  of  the  program  of  education  in  any  country.  It  is  essential  that  the 
service  should  be  based  on  men  and  women  of  high  personal  qualities  with  a  sincere 
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desire  to  help  in  the  education  of  blind  children.  It  is  also  important  that  these  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  well  qualified,  and  the  Conference  recommends: 

1.  That  teachers  of  blind  youth  should  take  part  in  the  normal  teacher  training 
programs  and  receive  further  training  for  the  special  work  with  blind  children.  It  is 
advisable  that  teachers  of  the  blind  should  have  some  experience  in  teaching  seeing 
children. 

2.  That  teachers  who  are  themselves  blind  have  a  valuable  part  to  play,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  their  seeing  colleagues,  in  the  education  of  blind  youth.  All  appropriate 
authorities,  such  as  those  responsible  for  education  departments  of  universities  and 
training  colleges,  should  be  encouraged  to  accept  specially  selected  blind  students  into 
their  programs. 

3.  That,  when  possible,  teachers  of  the  blind  in  emergent  countries  should  be 
nationals  of  the  country  concerned.  Teachers  recruited  from  abroad  are  requested  to 
gain  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  cultural  and  social  conditions  and  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  teach. 

4.  That  there  should  be  varied  and  widespread  publicity,  supported  by  governments, 
welfare  societies  and  all  interested  agencies,  to  attract  teachers  to  the  special  sphere 
of  the  education  of  blind  youth.  Publicity  can  be  given  through  such  methods  as  short 
courses  in  training  schemes  for  teachers  of  sighted  children,  visits  to  schools  and  classes 
of  blind  children,  production  of  films,  lectures  by  experienced  teachers  of  the  blind, 
visits  of  experienced  teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  from  more  advanced  countries  to 
popularize  work  with  blind  youth. 

Furthermore,  since  the  material  and  social  standing  of  a  profession  are  important 
factors  in  recruitment  the  Conference  strongly  recommends: 

5.  That  teachers  of  blind  youth  should  be  of  not  less  than  equal  status  with  all 
other  members  of  the  teaching  profession  as  far  as  conditions  of  service  and  salaries 
are  concerned.  Where  appropriate,  extra  qualifications  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
the  blind  should  merit  extra  remuneration. 

6.  That  there  should  be  no  differentiation  as  far  as  status,  salary  etc.,  are  con¬ 
cerned  between  sighted  and  blind  teachers  of  blind  youth,  provided  they  have  had 
similar  training  and  hold  similar  qualifications. 

(C)  Scholarships 

The  granting  of  scholarships  from  all  sources  is  a  most  valuable  method  of  enabling 
suitable  people  to  train  as  teachers  of  blind  youth  and  to  improve  their  specialization 
in  this  field.  The  Conference  recommends: 

1.  That  scholarship  awards  should  be  increased  in  number  and  asks  that  the  sums 
granted  shall  be  sufficient  to  allow  trainees  to  study  efficiently  and  in  reasonable  com¬ 
fort.  The  existence  of  scholarships  should  be  made  known  in  all  countries.  While  the 
present  channels  for  the  training  should  be  fully  used,  students  should  also  be  sent 
to  other  countries  which  can  offer  satisfactory  courses,  particularly  where  these  courses 
can  be  offered  in  the  students’  own  language. 

2.  That  selections  of  students  for  training  abroad  should  be  undertaken  carefully. 
It  is  necessary  that  (a)  students  have  a  fluent  knowledge  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language  in  which  the  course  is  conducted;  (b)  they  should  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try  to  work  in  the  education  of  blind  youth,  the  authorities  in  both  countries  helping 
to  ensure  this;  (c)  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  candidates,  simply  because 
they  are  blind. 
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RESOLUTION  V:  ADDITIONALLY  HANDICAPPED  BLIND  YOUTH 


All  additionally  handicapped  blind  children,  no  matter  how  serious  their  handicaps, 
are  primarily  human  beings,  entitled  to  education  and  social  acceptance.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  recommends: 

I.  That  agencies  or  foundations  for  severely  additionally  handicapped  blind  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  set  up  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  problem  and  to  advise  parents,  schools 
and  the  community  on  methods  of  educating  and  training  these  children  towards  the 
maximum  degree  of  independence  possible.  These  organizations  are  necessary  in  both 
more  advanced  countries  and  in  emergent  countries  and  they  should  keep  in  close 
contact,  exchanging  all  possible  literature  and  information. 

II.  That,  where  there  are  no  special  schools  for  additionally  handicapped  blind 
children,  groups  of  such  children  may  be  added  as  a  special  department  to  a  school 
for  blind  children. 

III.  That  regional  and  international  schemes  for  training  specialist  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind  and  for  other  additionally  handicapped  blind  children  should  be  developed. 
Such  teachers  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  local  language. 

IV.  That  a  uniform  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind  based  on  phonetics  and 
including  as  many  vocal  sounds  as  possible  should  be  developed  for  international  use. 
UNESCO  should  be  asked  to  help. 

V.  That,  where  a  group  of  national  bodies  or  representatives  are  concerned,  a 
simple  helpful  device  of  sending  to  each  member  of  the  group  copies  of  all  relevant 
correspondence  between  individual  members  could  be  used.  In  particular  the  recent 
scheme  of  this  nature  suggested  at  the  Condover  Seminar  on  Deaf-Blind  Education 
could  be  extended  to  include  all  other  interested  countries. 

RESOLUTION  VI:  PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILDREN 

In  the  realm  of  welfare  there  is  no  work  more  important  than  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  provision  of  early  help  to  young  blind  children  and  their  families. 
The  Conference  recommends: 

I.  That  all  relevant  people — doctors,  teachers,  rural  and  community  development 
officers,  social  workers,  midwives,  etc. — should  be  used  to  draw  attention,  particularly 
in  the  villages,  to  the  importance  of  eye  hygiene  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

II.  That  these  people  should  be  prepared  to  give  advice,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  known 
to  be  blind,  to  the  parents  and  the  community.  This  advice  should  stress  the  need  of  a 
blind  infant  for  the  most  normal  life  possible  in  his  family. 

III.  Where  there  are  special  family  difficulties  existing,  nursery  provisions  for  blind 

or  sighted  children  should  be  used. 

IV.  That  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  should  make  publicity 
material  available  in  all  countries. 

V.  That  all  possible  methods  and  occasions  for  the  diffusion  of  propaganda  should 
be  used,  including  radio,  films,  pamphlets,  posters,  mobile  units,  special  local  occasions, 

etc. 


RESOLUTION  VII:  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Since  an  important  function  of  education  is  to  produce  socially  adjusted,  produc¬ 
tive  citizens,  the  Conference  recommends: 

I.  That  development  of  manual  dexterity,  mobility  and  social  skills  should  begin 
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at  an  early  age  and  continue  throughout  school  life  as  an  aid  to  eventual  vocational 
training  and  ultimate  employment. 

II.  That  realistic  vocational  guidance,  geared  to  local  conditions  in  towns  and  in 
rural  areas,  should  be  given.  Workers  for  blind  people,  and  all  interested  persons,  should 
constantly  seek  and  explore  new  areas  for  vocational  training  and  employment. 

III.  That  all  industrial  training  schemes  for  blind  youth,  whether  in  special  train¬ 
ing  centers  or  in  open  industry,  should  be  realistic  and  aimed  to  enable  blind  people  to 
orient  themselves  successfully  in  open  industry. 

IV.  That,  wherever  possible,  blind  youth  should  be  trained  in  technical  schools 
and  training  schemes  for  the  seeing.  In  any  case  cooperation  between  special  training 
centers  for  the  blind  and  normal  technical  schools  and  programs  is  most  desirable. 

V.  That  the  successful  placement  of  blind  youth  in  urban  and  rural  occupations 
should  be  encouraged  by  effective  publicity,  emphasizing  the  efficiency  of  thoroughly 
trained  blind  people,  which  should  include  a  brochure  which  would  give  guidance  to 
governments,  employers  and  everyone  working  for  vocational  guidance  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Legislative  measures  to  provide  employment  for  such  workers  in  a  quota  system 
should  be  introduced. 

VI.  That  a  follow-up  service  should  be  developed  to  maintain  blind  people  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  help  them  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 

VII.  That  there  is  a  need  for  itinerant  advisers  and  instructors  to  help  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  training,  social  adjustment  and  placement  in  employment  of  blind  youth. 

RESOLUTION  VIII:  TEACHING  OF  BRAILLE  AND  NUMBER 

It  is  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  braille  and  number  concept  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  curriculum  for  blind  children.  The  Conference  recommends: — 

I.  That  an  international  service  should  be  set  up  to  publicize  present  methods  and 
new  developments  in  the  teaching  of  braille  and  number. 

II.  That  systems  of  braille  contractions  should  be  devised  and  adopted  for  all  areas. 
Where  necessary,  regional  committees  on  a  linguistic  basis  should  be  formed  to  corre¬ 
late  this  work  and  text  book  selection. 

III.  That  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  other  volunteer  transcribers  can  offer 
valuable  help  in  providing  braille  books  for  emergent  countries. 

IV.  That  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  value  of  mental  methods  of  num¬ 
ber  manipulation  for  blind  children. 

RESOLUTION  IX:  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

The  Conference  has  revealed  the  enormity  of  the  problems  facing  the  emergent 
countries.  They  have  need  for  assistance  in  many  ways  including  teacher  training,  teach¬ 
ing  material  and  apparatus,  publicity  material  and  much  cooperative  help  from  agencies 
and  experienced  teachers  in  the  more  advanced  countries. 

The  Conference  has  also  revealed  the  great  desire  of  the  more  advanced  countries 
to  help  resolve  these  problems.  Publicly,  or  privately,  it  has  heard  of  many  offers  of 
help,  including: 

Offers  to  extend  teacher  training  programs  and  to  set  up  new  ones; 

Generous  offers  to  extend  the  provisions  of  free  teaching  materials  and  apparatus; 
proposals  to  set  up  an  international  catalog  of  such  materials;  proposals  to  set  up  a 
new  international  committee  to  study  their  production  and  distribution  and  the  offer  of 
a  headquarters  for  such  a  committee;  ( continued  on  page  298.) 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


REFLECTIONS 

“I  do  wonder  to  what  extent  we  should 
encourage  blind  people  to  believe  that  they 
can  compete  successfully  in  a  society 
where  no  favors  are  asked  and  none  are 
granted,”  writes  Dr.  Walter  F.  Stromer, 
assistant  professor  of  speech  at  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  A  war-blinded 
young  man,  Dr.  Stromer  is  “reflecting  upon 
his  own  reflections,”  thoughts  which  were 
stimulated  by  reading  a  Hindsight  column 
last  spring  called  “The  Pit  and  the  Pen¬ 
dulum.” 

Dr.  Stromer  has  a  justifiable  reputation 
for  brillance  in  his  professional  field.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  read  this  insight 
into  his  own  hindsight. 

“In  the  recorded  version  of  the  New 
Outlook,  the  section  which  I  usually  an¬ 
ticipate  with  most  pleasure  is  a  column 
called  Hindsight.  In  the  past  I  have  been 
sorely  tempted  to  write  in  reply;  now  I 
will  yield  to  temptation.  Let  me  deal  with 
the  columns  in  reverse  order. 

“In  March  you  commented  on  the  de¬ 
cline  of  radio  and  the  improvement  of 
TV.  I’m  glad  somebody  else  is  sick  of 
the  nauseating  time  and  weather  signals 
and  the  endless  repetition  of  trivial  head¬ 
lines;  and  all  this  just  when  I  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  transistor  radio.  But  now  a 
thought  occurs  to  me.  I  know  that  some 
FM  radios  have  been  adapted  to  receive 
TV  audio.  Also,  there  are  now  AM-FM 
transistor  radios,  though  still  fairly  expen¬ 
sive.  But  if  one  of  these  could  be  adapted 
to  receive  TV  audio  that  might  be  a  real 
boon  to  the  traveling  blind  person.  .  .  .” 
(AFB  technical  staff  say  this  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  but  unless  demand  is  great  the  units 
would  be  somewhat  expensive — M.R.B.) 


“In  February  the  first  article  in  The 
Outlook  contained  some  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  problem  with  blindness 
is  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  people.  This 
almost  got  me  to  my  typewriter.  Then 
in  your  column  you  raised  a  question  along 
this  line,  as  to  whether  perhaps  we  had 
oversold  blind  people,  or  minimized  the 
handicap  too  much.  So  now  my  com¬ 
ments.  Based,  of  course,  on  vast  personal 
feelings  from  which  I  am  willing  to  gen¬ 
eralize  into  ultimate  truths.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  many  times  kidded  our¬ 
selves  and  the  general  public  about  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  compete  equally 
with  the  sighted  in  almost  any  area.  Some 
of  this  exaggeration,  maybe  all  of  it  and 
more  yet,  has  been  necessary  to  enable 
blind  persons  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  of 
employment.  I  think  the  overall  effect  on 
the  sighted  public  and  the  employers  has 
been  good.  If  a  few  employers  have  found 
that  the  blind  persons  they  hired  were  not 
quite  as  good  as  the  advance  notices 
promised,  they  have  no  doubt  gotten  rid 
of  them  by  now.  I  would  much  rather 
have  a  few  disappointed  employers  of  the 
blind  than  no  employers  of  the  blind. 

“But,  it  seems  to  me,  the  effect  on  the 
blind  person  of  overselling  his  virtues  may 
be  more  serious.  In  m’y  own  work  of  teach¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  I  know  that  blindness 
imposes  certain  limitations  for  which 
there  is  no  neat  substitute.  For  instance, 
I  have  no  business  serving  on  a  committee 
which  meets  to  peruse  stacks  of  student 
applications  for  admission  or  any  other 
sheaves  of  printed  matter.  It  is  just  not 
practical  for  me  to  have  access  to  this 
material  before  the  meeting;  and  without 
that,  I  cannot  contribute  to  the  purpose 
of  the  committee.  The  obvious  rebuttal  is, 
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but  you  can  serve  on  another  committee. 
Yes,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I  know,  and 
my  colleagues  and  the  administrators  know 
that  I  am  not  quite  as  flexible  in  my  com¬ 
mittee  assignments  as  other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are.  Granted  some  of  them  are  not 
considered  for  certain  committees  because 
of  their  judgment  or  personality,  but  I 
have  that  to  contend  with  too,  in  addition 
to  blindness.  Or  are  we  going  to  assume 
that  all  blind  people  are  so  wonderful  in 
all  other  areas  that  they  easily  make  up 
for  any  limitations  imposed  by  loss  of 
sight?  I  think  not.  In  the  long  run,  I  will 
remain  on  the  payroll  if  I  can  prove  that 
in  several  respects  I  am  considerably  above 
average  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  areas 
of  activity  in  which  blindness  forces  me 
to  be  less  than  average.  So  what? 

“The  moral,  I  think,  is  that  as  blind 
people  most  of  us  would  not  survive  for 
long  in  a  society  without  charity,  a  society 
based  strictly  on  survival  of  the  fittest, 
or  on  pure  efficiency.  Such  a  society 
would  quickly  eliminate  many  sighted 
members,  but  it  would  get  rid  of  even 
more  of  its  blind  population.  With  pure 
efficiency  as  a  basis,  many  blind  people 
would  have  a  hard  time  justifying  their 
existence.  Many  things  a  blind  person  does 
will  require  some  help  from  a  sighted  as¬ 
sistant  or  at  least  some  special  equipment. 
In  a  factory  job,  the  blind  worker  might 
compete  freely  with  the  sighted  provided 
someone  will  be  charitable  enough  to  help 
him  find  the  job,  persuade  the  employer 
that  a  blind  person  can  do  it,  and  provide 
any  special  equipment  and  training  he 
needs  to  get  started.  Yet,  even  here,  the 
blind  person  cannot  be  easily  moved  from 
one  job  to  the  next  and,  therefore,  he  will 
require  a  little  special  consideration  from 
the  man  making  job  assignments  in  the 
plant.  With  the  trend  toward  putting  every¬ 
thing  on  punch  cards  and  computer  tapes, 
the  blind  person  may  represent  a  card  that 
doesn’t  quite  fit  or  one  that  can't  be  run 
through  the  sorter  at  a  thousand  per 
minute.  If  there  is  no  willingness  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  little  efficiency  for  a  little  charity. 


the  blind  employee  will  shortly  be  out  on 
the  street  wielding  a  tin  cup.  Perhaps  a 
blind  person  should  be  aware  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  blindness  and  of  his  need  for  a 
bit  of  help  from  his  neighbor  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  perhaps  he  should  talk  this 
over  very  openly  with  an  employer — at 
least  after  he  has  the  job,  though  probably 
not  before.  I  say  perhaps  because  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure  just  how  much  ‘reality’  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  positive 
thinking,  success  oriented  culture,  self- 
confidence,  and  even  bluff,  count  for 
much.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  known  blind 
people  (and  sighted  people  too)  who  got 
away  with  a  good  deal  of  inadequate  per¬ 
formance  by  concealing  it  under  bouyant 
bushels  of  confidence.  Maybe  that’s  as 
good  as  a  realistic  approach,  whatever  that 
means. 

i 

“As  I  reflect  on  my  reflections  here,  I 
think  what  I  feel  is  that  I’m  disturbed  by 
the  tendency  in  our  society  to  make  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  production  the  highest  good. 
What  happens  to  the  worth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual?  Perhaps  like  dairy  cows  or  laying 
hens,  we  will  be  rated  each  month;  and 
when  our  production  drops  off,  away  with 
us  to  the  tankage  factory.  I’m  not  advo¬ 
cating  a  society  with  no  efficiency  ratings, 
no  competition,  no  reward  for  perform¬ 
ance.  I  do  wonder  to  what  extent  we 
should  encourage  blind  people  to  believe 
that  they  can  compete  successfully  in  a 
society  where  no  favors  are  asked  and 
none  are  granted.” 

BLIND  JUSTICE 

Hindsight  is  intrigued  by  the  effort  of 
Pennsylvania  law-makers  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  against  rackets  through  which  j 
goods  called  “blind-made”  really  have  not 
been  made  through  employment  of  blind 
persons.  The  intriguing  part  is  that  the 
legislature  realizes  that  the  word  “blind” 
does  have  some  legitimacy  even  when  it 
does  not  mean  a  defined  blind  worker. 

In  passing  House  Bill  No.  1533  in  No¬ 
vember  1961,  the  legal  writers  said  in 
Section  2,  “It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
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person,  firm,  corporation,  company  or 
partnership  having  products  for  sale  to  use 
the  word  “blind”  in  the  name  or  title  of  the 
person,  firm,  corporation,  company,  or 
partnership  unless  the  person,  firm,  cor¬ 
poration,  company,  or  partnership  limits 
its  sales  to  the  sale  of  blind-made  products 
as  defined  in  this  act.”  Section  5  hastily 
adds,  however,  “The  provisions  of  Section 
2  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale 
or  the  offer  to  sell  merchandise  or  products 


Research 

By  Herbert 


known  as  ‘blinds’  nor  to  persons  whose 
given  individual  names  are  ‘Blind.’  ” 

This  reminds  us  of  the  young  couple 
who  had  outfitted  their  home  with  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds.  The  husband,  unknown  to  the 
wife,  had  arranged  for  the  store  to  pick 
up  a  defective  unit.  Upon  answering  her 
doorbell,  she  was  told  by  the  caller  that 
he  “had  come  for  the  Venetian  blind.” 
She  turned,  secured  her  purse,  and  handed 
the  man  a  dollar  bill. — Reader’s  Digest. 


in  Review 

lusalem  Ed.D. 


Rawls,  Rachel  F.  “Use  of  Braille  and  Print 
Reading  Material  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.” 
The  International  Journal  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  11:1,  October  1961. 
pp  10-14. 

The  desirability  of  enrolling  partially 
seeing  students  in  the  upper  range  of  visual 
capacity  has  been  a  controversial  issue  for 
j  many  years  among  those  interested  in  the 
;  conduct  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  Every  school  creates  its  own  cul¬ 
ture  and  mores  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
those  whom  it  serves.  The  residential 
school  was  established  for  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  still  focuses  upon  the  student  hav¬ 
ing  vision  so  limited  that  he  must  rely 
upon  touch  reading  and  special  education 
procedures.  For  generations,  educators  for 
the  blind  have  discussed  the  most  favor¬ 
able  cut-off  point  in  terms  of  visual  acuity 
for  admission  to  the  special  school.  Some 
have  felt  that  students  in  the  upper  levels 
of  visual  capacity  have  no  place  in  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind. 

Farrell*,  a  former  principal  of  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind,  speaking  of 
partially  seeing  children,  considers  it  a 
questionable  practice  to  accept  them  in 

*  Farrell,  Gabriel,  The  Story  of  Blindness.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1956.  p.  70. 


residential  schools.  Yet,  Farrell  indicates 
that  as  late  as  1950,  743  pupils  (13  per 
cent)  of  a  total  residential  school  enroll¬ 
ment  of  5,757  had  so  much  vision  that 
they  could  not  qualify  for  Federal  alloca¬ 
tions  of  funds  for  books  and  appliances 
for  the  blind.  An  additional  undetermined 
number  were  legally  blind  but  retained 
sufficient  vision  to  benefit  from  instruction 
built  around  inkprint  materials. 

The  issue  of  the  desirability  of  serving 
students  capable  of  reading  inkprint  in  the 
residential  school  is  still  unresolved.  How¬ 
ever,  an  examination  of  their  current  prac¬ 
tices  in  relation  to  students  using  print 
reading  material  may  suggest  the  current 
role  of  such  schools  in  serving  pupils  with 
some  capacity  to  benefit  from  inkprint 
books.  As  part  of  an  in-service  training 
program,  staff  members  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  School  for  the  Blind  decided  to 
investigate  “general  practices  in  regard  to 
use  of  large  print  materials,  visual  aids, 
and  other  materials  demanding  use  of 
vision.” 

THE  STUDY:  Questionnaires  were  sent 
to  fifty  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  Re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  forty-one  schools. 
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THE  FINDINGS:  1.  Visual  Limitations 
Required  for  Admission.  Thirty-six  schools 
answered  this  item.  Eight  schools  (22.2 
per  cent)  set  no  acuity  limitations  (serv¬ 
ing  any  child  needing  to  attend).  The 
other  twenty-eight  schools  (77.8  per  cent) 
set  acuity  limitations,  but  indicated  that 
exceptions  were  made  necessary.  Sixteen 
of  the  schools  (44  per  cent)  set  the  limit 
at  20/200  or  less.  Eleven  (30.6  per  cent) 
accepted  students  with  vision  greater  than 
20/200  (in  some  cases,  as  high  as  20/70). 

2.  Determination  of  Students  Using 
Print  Material.  Twenty-six  schools  (63.4 
per  cent)  selected  students  for  inkprint 
reading  after  making  a  study  of  the  child. 
Eight  ( 19.5  per  cent)  made  the  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  ophthalmologists' 
findings.  An  additional  seven  (17.1  per 
cent)  set  special  acuity  limits  (10/200  or 
better — one,  20/200  or  better — five,  and 
20/70  or  better — one). 

3.  Who  Determines  Which  Pupils  Will 
Use  Print  as  the  Primary  Learning  Tool? 
In  twenty-five  cases  (61  per  cent)  one  or 
more  educators  on  the  school  staff  made 
the  decision.  In  twelve  of  these  schools, 
the  kindergarten  or  other  classroom 
teacher  took  responsibility.  In  five  cases, 
the  principal  and  the  teacher  jointly  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  determination.  In  the  eight 
remaining  schools,  the  following  received 
small  numbers  of  mentions:  supervising 
teacher,  superintendent  and  principal, 
superintendent  and  teacher,  supervising 
teacher  and  classroom  teacher,  and  faculty 
or  guidance  committee.  Ophthalmologists 
made  the  decision  in  eleven  (26.8  per 
cent)  of  the  schools.  Ophthalmologists 
working  with  the  school  team  participated 
in  decision-making  on  this  point  in  an  ad¬ 
ditional  five  schools  (12  per  cent). 

4.  Practices  in  Teaching  Braille  and 
Large  Print  Reading:  Of  the  thirty-nine 
schools  answering  this  item,  four  (10.3 
per  cent)  reported  that  all  pupils,  even 
those  using  large  print,  learn  braille. 
Twenty  (50  per  cent  of  those  responding 
to  the  item)  introduce  large  print  into 
regularly  scheduled  classes  to  all  students 


with  sufficient  vision,  even  braille  students. 
Thirty  schools  (76.9  per  cent  of  the  thirty- 
nine  responding  to  the  item)  report  that 
some  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  use  braille 
and  large  print  simultaneously. 

5.  Teaching  Braille  and  Large-Print 
Pupils  in  the  Same  Classrooms:  Of  the 
thirty-nine  schools  giving  data  on  this 
item,  all  taught  both  types  of  pupils  in 
the  same  classroom  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Twenty-two  (56.4  per  cent)  did  so 
throughout  the  school.  The  remainder 
(43.6  per  cent)  taught  both  types  of 
pupils  in  the  same  classrooms  at  certain 
grade  levels.  This  practice  was  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  grades  four  and  above. 

6.  What  Types  of  Visual  Aids  Do  These 
Schools  Provide  to  Students  Reading  Ink- 
print  Materials?  Twenty  schools  (38.8  per 
cent)  provide  pocket  magnifiers;  fifteen 
(36.6  per  cent)  provide  illuminated  mag¬ 
nifiers;  twelve  (29.3  per  cent)  provide 
Megascope  Projection  Readers;  five  (12.2 
per  cent)  provide  Bioscopes;  smaller  num¬ 
bers  provide  other  devices.  In  total,  thirty- 
five  schools  (87.8  per  cent)  have  magni¬ 
fiers  of  some  type  available  for  these 
students.  Only  four  schools  (9.8  per  cent) 
“have  volunteers  to  transcribe  materials 
into  large  print  for  low  vision  pupils.” 
Some  of  the  respondents  raised  questions 
about  the  usefulness  of  certain  types  of 
aids. 

The  author  offers  the  following  observa¬ 
tions: 

“a)  Pupils  are  being  taught  in  most 
instances  to  use  what  vision  they  possess 
and  to  utilize  it  for  learning  wherever 
possible.” 

“b)  In  a  majority  of  schools,  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  decide  whether  inkprint 
should  be  taught  to  individual  students, 
but  usually  the  decision  is  made  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  ophthalmologist. 

“c)  If  it  is  questionable  which  method 
of  reading  will  be  best  for  a  child  with 
very  low  vision,  many  schools  feel  that  it 
is  advisable  to  establish  braille  reading 
skills  first  if  possible.” 

“d)  The  determination  of  the  most  ef- 
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fective  means  of  reading  for  a  child  is 
an  individual  matter.  Some  of  the  factors 
to  be  considered  are:  ‘A  careful  study  of 
his  capabilities,  visual  defect,  use  of  his 
vision,  personality,  and  emotional  sta¬ 
bility.  .  .  .’  ” 

“e)  Many  schools  find  that  braille  and 
large  print  students  can  be  taught  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  same  classroom  but  a  number 
of  them  do  make  a  practice  of  separating 
children  in  the  first  few  grades  before 
reading  habits  are  firmly  established.” 

“f)  While  magnifiers  and  similar  aids 
are  possessed  by  most  of  the  schools,  some 
respondents  indicated  that  they  seemed  to 
possess  limited  usefulness  for  many  pu¬ 
pils.” 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  OUR  FIELD: 

Although  this  study  sheds  little  light  upon 
the  issue  of  whether  students  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vision  to  read  inkprint  materials 
should  attend  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions, 
it  clearly  indicates  that  such  children 
are  being  enrolled  by  these  schools  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  use  of 
educational  provisions  devised  expressly 
for  them.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes 
important  to  heighten  the  usefulness  of 
I  such  programs  for  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Several  areas  of  investigation  should 
be  opened  to  explore  ways  of  improving 
service  to  these  children  in  residential 
schools. 

1.  Are  students  being  taught  to  use  the 
residual  vision  most  effectively?  In  the 
author’s  observations  cited  above,  it  is 
confidently  stated  that  pupils  are  being 
taught  to  use  what  vision  they  possess. 
However,  there  is  a  qualitative  factor  in¬ 
volved.  To  what  degree  is  the  use  of 
residual  vision  being  promoted  and  used? 
In  an  environment  specifically  designed 
for  those  who  learn  through  the  touch 
and  auditory  senses,  are  there  adequate  op¬ 
portunities  for  using  and  training  vision? 
It  would  be  important  to  analyze  the  de¬ 
gree  of  visual  stimulus  provided  by  resi¬ 
dential  schools  so  that  we  could  be  certain 
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that  students  with  partial  vision  are  not 
being  “shortchanged.”  If  adequate  visual 
stimuli  are  being  provided  in  some  resi¬ 
dential  schools,  it  is  important  to  identify 
the  techniques  that  are  being  used  so  that 
they  can  be  transferred  to  other  institu¬ 
tions. 

2.  Are  students  with  residual  vision  re¬ 
ceiving  the  maximum  gain  from  various 
optical  and  reading  aids?  The  study  re¬ 
ports  that  certain  aids  are  actually  being 
used.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  available  aids  (magnifiers,  for  example) 
seem  to  be  “first  generation”  and  rela¬ 
tively  unsophisticated  in  character.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  understood 
why  some  educators  replying  to  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  suggested  that  the  aids  were  gad¬ 
gets  having  limited  usefulness.  Two  factors 
should  enter  the  thinking  of  educators  on 
this  point.  First,  newer  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  aids  are  currently  available.  How¬ 
ever,  these  have  to  be  prescribed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  individual  students  who  can 
benefit  from  them.  Secondly,  adaptation 
to  and  use  of  such  aids  is  not  an  accidental 
or  a  casual  process.  Considerable  skill 
must  be  exercised  by  ophthalmological  and 
optometric  personnel  in  selecting  the 
proper  aids  and  in  training  and  super¬ 
vising  students  in  their  use.  Unless  highly 
trained  personnel  are  employed  in  this 
process,  success  in  the  student  use  of  aids 
will  be  predictably  limited. 

3.  What  is  the  emotional  impact  of 
learning  to  read  inkprint  in  a  braille-ori¬ 
ented  atmosphere?  It  is  possible  that  both 
types  of  learning  may  go  on  simultane¬ 
ously  with  some  students  learning  braille 
exclusively,  others  learning  inkprint  read¬ 
ing  exclusively,  and  still  others  learning 
a  combination  of  the  two.  Yet,  there  is  a 
parallel  possibility  that  mastering  inkprint 
under  these  circumstances  influences  a 
child’s  learning  and,  perhaps,  his  person¬ 
ality  development.  Thus,  there  is  a  need 
for  psychological  investigations  into  the 
problems  of  the  partially  seeing  child  func¬ 
tioning  on  an  inkprint  or  a  braille  and 
inkprint  level  in  a  school  built  around 
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touch  and  hearing  as  the  key  avenues  of 
learning. 

It  is  felt  that  residential  schools  have 
an  opportunity  to  improve  their  practices 
in  this  area  through  encouraging  research 
in  the  three  major  problems  noted  above: 


1.  Maximizing  the  use  of  residual  vision. 

2.  Maximizing  the  use  of  aids. 

3.  Ascertaining  the  impact  of  their  ink- 
print  reading  programs  upon  the  learning 
and  personality  development  of  partially 
seeing  children. 


ICEBY  1962  MEETING  ( continued  from  page  292) 

Adoption  schemes  between  country  and  country,  school  and  school,  school  and 
integrated  system,  etc. 

The  Conference  wishes  to  make  practical  the  desire  of  all  its  members  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  this  great  work,  and  therefore  recommends: 

I.  That,  since  some  emergent  countries  can  help  themselves,  particularly  on  a  coop¬ 
erative  basis,  and  since  some  countries  may  not  know  whether  they  should  be  classed 
as  emergent  or  advanced,  reference  to  these  classifications  are  not  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  sections  of  this  resolution. 

II.  That  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  blind  youth  in  all  countries  should 
furnish  the  executive  committee  of  ICEBY  with  details  of  their  present  urgent  needs. 
Conferences,  on  a  common  language  basis,  or  on  a  common  geographical  basis,  could 
help  to  make  the  expression  of  these  needs  realistic. 

III.  That  those  responsible  for  this  education  in  all  countries,  i.e.  international  and 
national  organizations,  individual  schools,  etc.,  should  furnish  the  executive  committee 
with  details  of  the  help  they  can  offer. 

IV.  That  the  executive  committee  should  then  take  measures  so  that  appropriate 
action  can  be  effected.  If  necessary,  the  executive  should  create  a  small  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  could  meet  frequently  and  easily  to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideals, 
suggestions  and  hopes  of  the  Hannover  Conference. 


M.  Anne  McGuire  Retires 


A  testimonial  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  June 
14  to  honor  M.  Anne  McGuire  who  has 
retired  after  eight  years  as  director  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Miss 
McGuire’s  term  with  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  marked  by  a  major  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  state  agency. 

A  graduate  of  Birmingham-Southern 
College  and  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  Columbia  University,  where 
she  received  her  master's  degree,  Miss  Mc¬ 
Guire  has  worked  in  local,  state  and  in¬ 


ternational  fields  during  her  thirty-three 
years  in  public  service.  Before  joining  the 
New  York  State  Commission  as  director 
in  1 954,  she  was  for  seven  years  in  charge 
of  the  social  welfare  examination  unit  of 
the  State  Department  of  Civil  Service. 

During  World  War  II,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  public  service,  Miss  McGuire 
served  as  deputy  director  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Hospital  Department  in  Europe. 
In  this  capacity  she  had  charge  of  some 
1200  professional  personnel  who  worked 
in  250  military  hospitals  in  Belgium, 
England,  France  and  Germany. 
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How  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 

IT’S  LOCAL  ACTION  THAT  COUNTS 
By  Benjamin  Wolf,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


Williamsport,  in  Lycoming  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  decided  to  close 
a  home  for  aged  blind  people  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  approximately 
twenty-three  years. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
participated  in  the  process  leading  to  the 
decision  by  the  community,  by  presenting 
up-to-date  data  and  current  understand¬ 
ings  about  the  best  means  for  meeting 
human  needs  in  the  issues  which  con¬ 
fronted  Williamsport;  and,  as  a  national 
consultation  agency,  it  lent  its  support  to 
a  course  of  action  which,  like  all  steps 
leading  to  fundamental  change,  especially 
the  discontinuance  of  a  social  institution, 
requires  some  reassurance  in  addition  to 
a  degree  of  courage. 

Of  basic  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  decision  to  discontinue  a  residential 
facility  of  some  twenty-three  years’  stand¬ 
ing  was  arrived  at  unanimously  by  its  own 
board  of  directors  as  a  result  of  a  study 
made  on  their  behalf  by  the  local  Council 
of  Community  Services. 

Now  the  real  idea  is,  that  in  the  last 
analysis,  change  can  take  place  only  as 
a  result  of  local  decisions  arrived  at  by 
local  leadership  within  local  settings.  It 
is  on  the  local  level  where  services  are 
actually  rendered  that  improvements  can 
occur.  The  evidence  supporting  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Williamsport  Home  be 
discontinued  was  impressive.  For  one 
thing,  the  physical  structure  was  inade¬ 
quate;  it  lacked  reasonably  pleasant  sleep¬ 
ing  accomodations  for  its  residents  and  it 
had  no  easy  egress  from  the  premises  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  In  addition, 
it  lacked  adequate  nursing  and  medical 
facilities  as  well  as  other  professional 
services  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  ex¬ 


pected  for  aging  handicapped  people.  The 
whole  program  was  administered  by  a 
housekeeper  whose  responsibility  included 
the  physical  maintenance  of  the  premises 
as  well  as  the  care  of  the  residents. 

Furthermore,  as  events  later  proved, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Home  served  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  other  com¬ 
munity  facilities  for  placement  for  aging 
blind  persons. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the  decision 
to  close  the  Home  was  not  easily  achieved. 
The  study  made  by  the  Lycoming  County 
Council  of  Community  Services  was  not 
the  first  such  effort.  The  community  of 
Williamsport  had  been  grappling  with  the 
issue  for  a  considerable  time.  There  had 
been  other  studies,  four  of  them  in  the 
1950’s,  which  had  pointed  toward  recom¬ 
mendations  similar  to  the  ones  which  are 
finally  being  implemented.  But  the  action 
of  the  board  of  the  Home  took  place  at 
the  community’s  own  pace  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  ready  to  move. 

The  decision  to  close  the  Williamsport 
Home,  as  momentous  as  it  was  in  discon¬ 
tinuing  a  facility  which  was  no  longer 
geared  to  the  best  kind  of  services  as  cur¬ 
rently  understood,  was  really  but  the 
springboard  for  releasing  a  process  which 
promised  a  revitalization  of  the  whole 
program  of  services  to  blind  people  in 
the  community.  For  one  thing,  it  stimu¬ 
lated  leadership  in  agencies  serving  the 
blind  to  take  a  good  look  at  current  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
general  improvement  of  existing  services. 

The  process  which  led  to  the  decision 
to  close  the  Home  also  revealed  little- 
realized  strengths  in  already  existent  com¬ 
munity  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
aging  blind  people,  and  pointed  up  the 
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potential  of  other  general  agencies  for 
helping  blind  people  as  they  help  others. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  action,  the 
community,  through  its  agencies  vested 
with  the  responsibilities  for  serving  blind 
persons,  is  being  stimulated  to  reassess 
its  current  services  to  strengthen  what  is 
good,  add  what  is  needed,  and  discontinue 

Job 

By  Huesten 

The  field  of  services  for  blind  persons 
is  a  specialized  one  within  the  general 
family  of  health,  education,  and  social 
welfare  programs.  Personnel  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  within  these  broad  areas  of 
community  services  have  implications  for 
organized  services  for  the  blind.  In  a  recent 
report  to  the  United  Nations  submitted 
by  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem¬ 
bly,  some  interesting  personnel  trends 
were  identified  among  voluntary  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  Agencies  for  the 
blind  may  be  expected  to  encounter  these 
trends  as  they  become  operative  in  the 
local  community,  so  it  is  well  to  discuss 
some  of  the  contents  of  this  report. 

Many  local  agencies,  according  to  the 
report,  are  being  encouraged  by  their  na¬ 
tional  agencies,  and/or  their  local  com¬ 
munity  planning  councils,  to  expand  and 
change  their  structure.  Mergers  of  con¬ 
tiguous  small  agencies  into  one  large 
county  or  city-wide  agency  to  facilitate 
giving  services  of  uniform  quality  and 
coverage  to  that  total  geographic  area, 
as  well  as  the  expansion  of  existing  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  development  of  modern  pro¬ 
fessional  services,  have  already  had  an 
impact  on  the  personnel  needs  of  the 
agencies  involved.  Naturally,  each  instance 
in  which  a  merger  or  expansion  of  services 
is  under  consideration  requires  careful 
thought  and  planning.  Changing  just  for 
the  sake  of  change  may  not  result  in  im¬ 
provement,  as  we  all  recognize. 


whatever  else  may  no  longer  be  effective. 

The  closing  of  the  Williamsport  Home 
was  a  decision  made  by  the  community 
itself.  It  marks  the  end  of  a  facility.  But 
it  also  holds  the  promise  of  being  the 
beginning  of  a  revitalized  program  of 
sound  and  constructive  services  to  blind 
people  in  Lycoming  County. 

Talk 

Collingwood 

The  report  pointed  out  that  when  a 
merger  or  expansion  does  occur,  the  larger 
and  more  complex  units  generally  require 
administrators  with  more  experience  and 
a  greater  variety  of  administrative  skills 
than  were  needed  by  the  smaller  predeces¬ 
sor  agencies.  One  of  the  marked  trends 
identified  in  this  report  has  been  the  in¬ 
crease  in  staff  development  programs  on 
all  levels.  There  has  been  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  training  executives  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  some  fields  of  specialization, 
national  agencies  have  provided  leader¬ 
ship  in  standard  setting,  consultation  and 
annual  institutes  for  executive  training. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  example,  has  assisted  in  the  planning 
for  several  such  institutes  for  executives 
in  the  field.  The  administrators  of  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  can  assist  in  the  development 
of  future  executive  personnel  by  en¬ 
couraging  promising  younger  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  think  in  terms  of  later  administra¬ 
tive  positions,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
giving  practical  training  on  the  job  in  the 
responsibilities  involved.* 

The  Assembly  reported  that  expansion 
and  change  of  structure  frequently  neces¬ 
sitates  new  kinds  of  direct  service  person¬ 
nel,  and  new  concepts  of  team  organiza¬ 
tion.  Serious  attempts  are  being  made  by 
different  organizations  to  differentiate 
more  clearly  the  tasks  required  for  good 

*  Foj  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  subject  sec  the 
editorial  in  the  September,  1962  issue  of  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 
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service  to  clients.  In  many  instances,  tasks 
that  were  formerly  assumed  to  have 
been  performed  solely  by  sub-professional 
workers,  after  careful  examination,  have 
been  redistributed  among  a  team  com¬ 
posed  of  fully  trained  professional  workers, 
paid  staff  aides,  and  volunteers,  all  func¬ 
tioning  under  careful  supervision.  This 
trend  results  in  raising  the  standards  of 
professional  training  for  the  professional 
workers,  and  careful  structuring  of  the 
work  performed  by  sub-professional  aides 
and  lay  volunteers.  Specifically  in  the 
areas  of  casework  service,  vocational 
counseling,  workshop  programs,  recrea¬ 
tion  work,  and  in  other  areas  as  well,  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  are  being  more  sharply 
refined  by  community  agencies.  Local 
civic  leaders  are  paying  heed  to  these 
developments,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  affect  personnel 


standards  in  programs  of  services  for  blind 
persons. 

In  summary,  trends  toward  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  voluntary  com¬ 
munity  services  affect  personnel  needs. 
Agencies  are  being  asked  to  re-examine 
the  kinds  of  services  they  offer  in  the 
light  of  emerging  concepts  of  efficient  use 
of  professional  and  other  direct  service 
personnel.  Where  programs  are  merged  or 
expanded  there  is  increasing  need  for 
more  skilled  administrators  to  direct  more 
complex  organizations  of  staff.  Local  com¬ 
munity  planning  bodies  and  national  agen¬ 
cies  are  working  with  local  agencies  in 
order  to  define  just  what  personnel  are 
needed  for  modern  standards  of  service. 
Agencies  for  the  blind  are  part  of  the 
total  community  services,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  they  too  will  need  to 
re-examine  their  personnel  needs. 


Agencies  for  the  Blind  Consolidate 


In  Brooklyn 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  announced 
jointly  on  August  1st  the  consolidation  of 
the  services  and  facilities  of  these  two  old 
and  respected  agencies  for  the  blind.  It 
was  felt  that  a  more  significant  and  eco¬ 
nomic  program  could  be  carried  forward 
by  joining  the  services  of  the  two  agencies, 
therefore  it  was  decided  early  this  year 
that  the  IHB  would  assimilate  the  facilities 
and  services  of  the  AICP.  The  new  agency 
will  be  known  as  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind. 

The  AICP  was  founded  in  1843  and 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  fifty 
years  later  in  1893.  All  of  the  major 
services,  twenty-four  of  them,  offered  by 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  will 
be  extended  to  the  clients  of  the  AICP 
and  will  continue  to  emanate  from  its 


headquarters  at  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York.  The  AICP  head¬ 
quarters  building  located  at  401  State 
Street,  Brooklyn,  will  be  utilized  by  the 
IHB  for  its  expanded  braille  library,  and 
other  IHB  services  will  be  transferred  to 
the  401  State  Street  building  during  the 
next  few  months. 

A  new  regional  service  to  be  known  as 
the  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Persons  will  be  developed  over  the 
next  five  years  through  a  grant  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  some  fifteen  states  along  the  Eastern 
seaboard. 

In  commenting  on  the  merger  Robert 
G.  Siebold,  president  of  the  AICP,  and 
Henry  S.  Conover,  president  of  the  IHB, 
said,  “We  felt  that  the  best  elements  of 
the  two  programs  could  now  be  carried 
forward  with  greater  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  than  before,  and  the  fine  traditions 
of  both  agencies  begun  by  the  early  civic 
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leaders  would  be  upheld.”  They  concluded, 
“The  main  objective  of  the  consolidation 
is  better  service  to  blind  persons  in  the 
community  and  to  help  eliminate  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  public  mind  relative  to  the 
number  of  agencies  for  the  blind  seeking 
support. 

In  Philadelphia 

In  a  press  conference  held  on  Thursday, 
July  26,  Mayor  Tate  announced  the 
merger  of  Philadelphia’s  two  largest  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind:  The  Philadelphia  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  the  Blind  and  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association  for  the  Blind.  In 
making  the  announcement,  Mayor  Tate 
was  joined  by  representatives  of  both  or¬ 
ganizations;  Rodger  W.  Hallowell,  vice 
president  of  The  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Prof.  Thomas 
A.  Benham,  president  of  The  Philadelphia 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  new  or¬ 


ganization,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  will  be  named  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
combined  operations  are  expected  to  result 
in  expanded  services  to  the  blind  men, 
women  and  children  of  Philadelphia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  joint  announcement,  with 
more  effective  use  of  the  contributors’ 
dollars. 

It  is  expected  that  the  merging  of  physi¬ 
cal  plants  and  services  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more. 
In  the  meantime,  present  services  rendered 
by  each  agency  will  be  maintained  and 
the  services  will  be  evaluated  in  order  to 
provide  even  more  effective  operations. 

Mayor  Tate,  Prof.  Benham  and  Mr. 
Hallowell  added  that  the  merger  of  the 
two  organizations  reflects  the  present  posi¬ 
tive  trend  to  consolidate  private  health 
and  welfare  services  in  the  public  interest. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL 


Do  you  have  vacancies  on  your  staff  for: 


home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
psychologists 
high  school  teachers 


administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
supervisors 


The  AFB  Personnel  Referral  Service  maintains  a  registry  of  persons 
in  these  and  other  professions  who  are  seeking  employment  in  the 
field  of  services  to  blind  persons. 

for  information  write: 

Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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46th  AAIB  Convention 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  held  its  biennial  convention  in 
a  setting  other  than  a  residential  school, 
when  it  met  for  its  46th  convention  in 
the  Deauville  Hotel,  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

Those  who  attended  report  an  outstand¬ 
ing  convention.  The  membership  of  the 
Association,  at  approximately  2,000,  is 
the  largest  in  its  history;  the  workshop 
plan,  adopted  some  years  ago,  proved 
highly  successful  again  this  year,  and  it 
was  no  less  so  in  hotel  accommodations 
than  in  the  previous  school  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  convention 


1962  AAWB 

The  1962  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
thirty-sixth,  held  in  Cleveland  last  July, 
was  one  of  the  best-attended  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  It  was  also  the  kind 
of  convention  for  which  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  spontaneously  gave  more  than  aver¬ 
age  approbation. 

A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  con¬ 
vention  time  was  devoted  to  general  ses¬ 
sions  than  in  recent  years  previously,  and 
these  sessions  were  marked  by  papers  and 
discussions  of  meaningful  and  profes¬ 
sional  character.  The  sectional  meetings 
were  no  less  valuable  for  being  fewer  in 
number. 

At  the  annual  banquet  this  year  the 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
was  presented  to  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Di¬ 
rector,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
HEW.  On  another  occasion  the  John  H. 
McAulay  award  was  presented  to  Griffin 
H.  Eastin  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  his 
exceptional  work  in  placement  of  blind 
persons.  At  a  membership  luncheon  Mrs. 


this  year  was  Dr.  Leo  F.  Cain,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  who  gave  a  masterful  address  on 
“Quality  Education  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.” 

Max  Woolly,  superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the  next 
biennium,  succeeding  Miss  Lois  Cox, 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School.  Lee 
Iverson  is  the  new  first  vice  president, 
Stewart  Armstrong  became  second  vice 
president,  and  Joseph  Kerr  was  re-elected 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  1964  convention  will  be  held  at 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 


Convention 

Annie-B.  Johnson,  pioneer  caseworker 
with  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  received  the  Alfred  Allen  award 
for  her  long  service  to  blind  persons. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  1962  convention  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Statement  of  Principles  and 
Policies  for  the  direction  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  its  officers  and  committees,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  legislative  com¬ 
mittee.  Although  this  document  is  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  development  of  the  AAWB, 
space  does  not  permit  its  reproduction  in 
full  here.  It  will  be  accessible  for  reading 
and  study  in  the  Convention  Proceedings. 

In  brief,  the  statement  recognizes  that 
the  AAWB  and  its  membership  has  one 
major  purpose,  which  is  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons;  it  declares  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  believes  that  a  blind  person  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  democratic  society  and  that 
all  programs  and  activities  in  his  behalf 
shall  tend  to  strengthen  this  individuality 
within  the  structure  of  society  regardless 
of  the  inconvenience  to  the  Association  or 
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its  member  groups  or  individuals.  It  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Association  shall  seek  the 
development  of  programs,  whether  cate¬ 
gorized  or  in  cooperation  with  other  areas 
of  disability,  which  shall  serve  the  best 
interest  of  the  blind  person.  It  sets  forth 
a  series  of  proposed  directions  in  every 
area  of  service — education  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  being  the  two  major  categories.  It 
welcomes  the  trend  of  increased  federal 
financial  participation  in  state  programs 


for  blind  persons  and  urges  the  gradual 
improvement  of  all  standards  of  service 
throughout  the  country. 

The  1963  convention  is  scheduled  for 
Seattle,  Washington.  Jake  Jacobson,  of 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  is  president  of  the 
Association  in  the  current  biennium.  Dr. 
Gordon  B.  Connor  is  executive  director. 
The  national  office  is  at  424  Investment 
Building,  1511  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C. 


Attempted  Exploitation  of  Blind  Foiled 


Considerable  publicity  in  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  newspapers  last  spring  told  of  alleged 
loose  operations  in  fund  raising  activities 
by  the  Georgia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta.  In  June, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Stonewall  T.  Dyer 
ousted  the  president,  according  to  a  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  NIB  Bulletin  Service,  and 
placed  the  organization  in  receivership. 

Following  his  ouster,  the  erstwhile  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  set  about  estab¬ 
lishing  a  profit-making  organization  in  the 
name  of  the  blind,  with  apparent  intent 
to  raise  funds  on  a  national  scale. 


The  new  corporation  was  called  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  organization’s  initials  to 
those  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
a  long-established,  non-profit  organization, 
the  latter  retained  legal  counsel  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  the  charter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Judge  Dyer 
annulled  the  charter  after  receiving  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  new  organization  would  be 
confused  in  the  public  mind  with  National 
Industries,  and  that  it  was  set  up  to  ex¬ 
ploit  blind  people. 


Litde  Rock  Rehabilitation  Center 
in  Expansion  Process 


The  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Center  at  Little  Rock  is 
now  in  its  second  year  of  occupancy  of 
three  new  buildings,  made  possible  by 
funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  It  was 
the  first  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind 
to  receive  funds  under  that  Act.  The 
$520, 000-plus  cost  was  met  with  one-third 
local  money,  two-thirds  federal  money. 

The  Lions  of  Arkansas,  who  sponsor 
the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  raised  the  local  share  of  the  total 
cost. 


The  Center’s  main  purpose  is  to  furnish 
pre-vocational  training  for  blind  adults. 
The  additional  space  provided  in  the  new 
buildings  is  also  making  it  possible  to  add 
auxiliary  programs.  Programs  already  in 
process  include  an  optical  aids  clinic,  and 
a  workshop  series  for  professional  work¬ 
ers.  Future  plans  include  a  research  proj¬ 
ect  using  tests  and  measurements  and 
evaluation  on  the  sensory  utilization  of 
the  four  remaining  senses  of  blind  people 
as  related  to  personality  development.  It 
is  hoped  to  establish  a  program  which  will 
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equip  older  blind  people  for  independent 
living;  another  for  parents  of  blind  babies; 
and  still  another  for  the  training  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children. 

The  fifteen-year-old  Center  has  served 


a  total  of  900  trainees.  The  operator  of 
the  Center  is  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  which  also  operates  the  state’s 
vending  stand  program  jointly  with  the 
Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service. 


1962  NRA  Sessions  on  Blindness 


At  the  October  conference  of  the  NRA 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  persons  interested 
in  blindness  will  find  several  sessions  of 
particular  interest. 

Particularly  challenging  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  at 
which  Kathern  F.  Gruber  will  chair  and 
moderate  a  discussion  on  “Blindness  in 
1990 — U.S.A.”  The  panel  will  consist  of 
Irvin  P.  Schloss,  speaking  on  Federal  Leg¬ 
islation;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  discussing  the 
Role  of  the  Voluntary  Agency;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Gallagher,  reviewing  the  View¬ 
point  of  the  Blind  Adult.  The  focus  will 
be  on  New  Concepts  and  New  Challenges 

News 

★  A  professional  placement  service  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  (the  Lighthouse). 

The  service  is  established  with  the  aid 
of  a  matching  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Allan  W.  Sherman,  executive 
director  of  the  Lighthouse,  the  service  will 
be  under  the  daily  direction  of  Frederick 
Crawford,  counselor  specialist,  and  Dr. 
Morton  Zivan,  research  associate.  While 
the  Lighthouse  has  long  provided  a  place¬ 
ment  and  counseling  service,  there  is  spe¬ 
cial  need  in  the  New  York  City  area  for 
specialized  service  in  developing  and  secur¬ 
ing  greater  opportunities  for  professionally 
qualified  blind  persons. 

★  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  is  the  first 
residential  school  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  to  construct  an  underground  fall- 


for  Rehabilitation,  the  NRA  conference 
theme. 

Another  session  of  special  interest  will 
be  the  Dabelstein  Memorial  Lecture,  to 
be  given  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  speaking 
on  Merging  Professional  Streams  in  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  following  which,  there  will  be  a 
discussion  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Krusen,  Dr. 
Louis  S.  Levine,  Dr.  Darrel  J.  Maze,  and 
Dr.  Eleanor  Cockerill. 

There  will  also  be  a  number  of  special 
sessions  on  Community  Planning  and  Re¬ 
habilitation;  Automation,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  and  the  Older  Worker;  and 
the  Client  and  the  Workshop. 

Briefs 

out  shelter  to  house  its  320  students  and 
faculty  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  The 
windowless  building  will  be  120  by  180 
feet,  with  twelve-foot-high  ceilings,  and 
will  be  connected  to  other  school  buildings 
by  tunnels.  Construction  began  in  early 
spring.  Of  reinforced  concrete,  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  building  is  $250,000. 

★  In  June  1962,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  cele¬ 
brated  several  anniversaries  of  events,  each 
a  significant  step  in  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  America,  and  each  an  import¬ 
ant  milestone  in  its  130  years  of  history. 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf-blind  pupil 
ever  to  be  educated,  came  125  years  ago. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  the  first  kinder¬ 
garten  for  the  blind  ever  to  be  established 
was  created  by  Perkins  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Upper  and  Lower 
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Schools  combined  in  Watertown  on  a 
campus  which  has  permitted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  departments  and  has  led 
to  much  pioneering  work.  The  history  of 
the  deaf-blind  department  includes  such 
well-known  names  as  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  the  School’s  founder,  who  taught 
Laura  Bridgman  himself;  Charles  Dickens; 
who  recorded  Laura’s  story  and  carried 
it  around  the  world;  Annie  Sullivan  and 
Helen  Keller.  Today  this  department  in¬ 
cludes  thirty  children  and  an  even  larger 
staff. 

★  David  Schnair,  of  New  York,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Irving  Diener  Award  at 
the  17th  National  Convention  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association.  The  Irving 
Diener  Award  was  established  to  honor 
each  year  the  member  giving  the  most 
outstanding  service  to  the  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans  Association. 

Mr.  Schnair,  the  first  recipient  of  this 
award,  is  currently  service  officer  of  the 
New  York  State  Regional  Group.  He  has 
served  on  the  Association's  national  board 
of  directors  since  1952,  and  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  representative  on  the  council  of 
the  World  Veterans  Federation,  as  well  as 
its  representative  to  the  United  Nations. 


★  L.  E.  Howard,  88  years  old  and  blind, 
is  believed  to  be  the  nation’s  oldest  piano 
tuner,  and  he  has  been  active  in  that  pro¬ 
fession  probably  longer  than  anyone  now 
living.  Mr.  Howard  is  reported  to  have 
learned  piano  tuning  at  the  state  school 
for  the  blind  in  Iowa  when  he  was  twelve. 
His  wife  is  87.  He  says  he  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring. 

★  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  charitable  corporation  which 
has  been  renting  tape-recorded  books  for 
the  last  five  years,  on  July  1  instituted 
rental  fee  reductions  which  will  effect  a 
saving  of  approximately  50  per  cent.  This 
cost  cut  to  the  blind  membership  of  the 
Corporation  was  brought  about  by  the 
following  new  policies:  Basic  rental  for 
each  book  reduced  to  $.25  for  each  hour 
of  recorded  reading;  paid  advance  orders 
totalling  100  hours  ($25.00)  or  more 
will  be  given  a  10  per  cent  discount;  mem¬ 
bers  who  order  twelve  books  in  a  calendar 
year  will  be  entitled  to  a  fifteen-hour  book 
(a  slightly  longer  book  than  average)  or 
its  equivalent  free.  Full  details,  including 
a  catalog  and  application  blank,  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Maryland. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  “Peripatology  and  How  it  is  Working,” 
by  Joseph  M.  Runci.  Rehabilitation  Rec¬ 
ord,  March-April  1962.  A  description  and 
history  of  Boston  College's  course  in  peri- 
patology  written  by  the  coordinator  of 
this  curriculum.  The  program  is  two  years 
old  and  has  produced  seven  specialists  in 
mobility  and  orientation  for  the  blind, 
and  had  sixteen  students  enrolled  for  the 
graduate  degree  last  year.  Peripatology  is 
defined  as  “the  art  of  developing  the  re¬ 
maining  senses  in  blind  persons  in  order 
to  achieve  optimum  orientation  and  mo¬ 
bility.” 


★  “Training  Course  for  Volunteers,”  by 
M.  Roberta  Townsend.  Rehabilitation  Rec¬ 
ord,  March-April  1962.  A  description  of  a 
pilot  project,  which  involved  the  training 
of  volunteers  to  assist  home  teachers  of 
the  blind.  The  project's  aim  is  to  clarify 
the  relationships  between  the  volunteer 
and  the  home  teacher,  and  to  encourage 
better  selection  and  training  of  volunteers 
interested  in  working  with  the  blind. 

★  “The  Blind  Child  in  the  Public  School,” 
by  Doleen  Heimbuch.  Ohio  Schools, 
February  1962.  A  description  of  the  inte- 
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grated  school  program  at  the  Dennis  R. 
Smith  School  in  Canton,  Ohio.  This  re¬ 
source  room  approach  to  educating  blind 
children  was  set  up  in  September  1960 
and  now  eight  blind  children  are  in  the 
school.  By  helping  a  child  to  recognize 
his  limitations  and  develop  his  abilities 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  child 
be  blind  or  sighted. 

k  To  Catch  an  Angel,  by  Robert  Russell. 
New  York,  Vanguard,  1962.  Mr.  Russell 
has  set  down  a  chronicle  of  his  life  up 
until  the  present.  He  is  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  poetry  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  married  and  has  four  children.  Blinded 
when  he  was  five,  he  attended  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  later  Yale  University.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  fellowship  to  Oxford  and  also 
two  Fulbright  scholarships.  This  autobi¬ 
ography  relates  his  story  very  clearly  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  himself 
and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

★  “The  University  of  Courage,”  by  Har¬ 
riet  Carlson.  The  Lion,  May  1962.  A  des¬ 
cription  of  the  work  done  by  the  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  school  has  been 
in  operation  for  forty  years.  It  now 
teaches  over  eighty-seven  courses,  includ¬ 
ing  more  than  fifteen  college  courses  to 
1,920  students.  The  school  is  tuition-free, 
supported  by  private  subscription.  It  not 
only  services  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States,  but  sends  material  to  forty-three 
countries  of  the  world. 

★  Comparison  of  the  Effectiveness  of  a 
16-Week  Training  Program  With  a  12- 
Week  Training  Program  in  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Blinded  Adults  at  St.  Paul’s 
Rehabilitation  Center,  by  Yvonne  Bishop. 
Newton,  Mass.,  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation 
Center,  1961.  (OVR  Research  and  Dem¬ 
onstration  Grant  #304).  This  study  was 
initiated  by  Father  Carroll.  It  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  determine  whether  an  extended 
training  period  would  produce  additional 


benefits  for  newly  blinded  civilian  adults 
served  by  the  Center.  Although  responses 
to  the  questionnaire  revealed  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  results  for  the  twelve  and  sixteen 
week  training  periods,  most  trainees  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  their  training  and 
stated  that  it  had  been  “effective.”  Possible 
explanations  for  the  lack  of  differences 
are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  general 
conclusions. 

k  American  Standard  Specifications  for 
Making  Buildings  and  Facilities  Accessi¬ 
ble  to,  and  Usable  by  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  New  York,  American  Standards 
Association,  1961.  12pp.  These  standards 
are  recommended  for  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  buildings  and  facilities  and  for 
adoption  and  enforcement  by  administra¬ 
tive  authorities  so  that  those  individuals 
with  permanent  physical  disabilities  might 
pursue  their  interests  and  aspirations,  de¬ 
velop  their  talents,  and  exercise  their 
skills.  The  needs  of  blind  people  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  discussion. 

k  “Evaluating  the  Scholastic  Achievement 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Children,”  by 
Carson  Y.  Nolan.  Exceptional  Children, 
May  1962.  The  article  concentrates  on 
the  evaluation  of  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  which  have  been  adapted  for 
use  by  visually  handicapped  children.  The 
author  outlines  the  many  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  trying  to  adapt  these  tests 
and  offers  some  solutions  to  the  problems. 
Dr.  Nolan’s  outlook  for  the  future  is  op¬ 
timistic,  and  he  concludes  by  describing 
some  of  the  improvements  soon  to  be 
made. 

k  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
the  West;  a  Report  of  a  Regional  Survey. 
Boulder,  Colorado,  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education,  1960. 
A  report  of  a  study  made  of  the  existing 
facilities  and  services  in  the  field  of  spe¬ 
cial  education.  The  results  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  designed  to  give  broad 
figures  of  need,  demand,  and  supply  for 
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the  whole  Western  region.  In  studying  the 
West’s  need  for  special  educators,  the 
committee  had  to  keep  in  mind  both  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  region  and 
the  limitation  in  time  and  money  placed 
on  the  study.  The  states  covered  were 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

it  "Rehabilitation  and  Industrial  Training 
of  the  Blind  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany."  International  Labour  Review, 
April  1962.  Briefly  describes  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  and  training  plan  for 
young  and  older  adults  who  have  lost 
their  sight.  The  principles  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  were  set  down  by  the  German  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Trades  for  the  Blind  in  1961. 

★  Report  on  Conference  on  Children  With 
a  Combined  Visual  and  Auditory  Handi¬ 
cap.  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Condover  Hall  School,  Condover, 
1961.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  was 
to  bring  together  people  from  all  fields 
of  work  for  the  deaf-blind  child,  in  order 
that  they  might  come  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  his  needs.  The  confer¬ 


ence  was  held  by  the  Rubella  Group  for 
Deaf-blind  Children  which  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  made  up  of  the  parents  of  deaf-blind 
children. 

it  "The  Blind  Shall  Lead  Them.”  Illinois 
Education ,  March  1962.  A  description  of 
an  experiment  carried  out  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  to  determine  if  blind 
persons  can  serve  effectively  as  teachers 
of  sighted  children.  This  experiment  was 
conducted  with  blind  student  teachers  and 
sighted  elementary  school  children  during 
an  eight-week  summer  session  in  1961.  A 
number  of  recommendations  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  investigation  have  been 
released  in  a  small  booklet. 

★  Life  in  My  Hands,  by  Wally  Thomas. 
London,  Heinemann,  1960.  An  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  man  who  accepted  his  dis¬ 
abilities  (both  deafness  and  blindness) 
with  courage,  wisdom  and  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  He  recounts  his  life  from 
the  time  he  was  wounded  during  World 
War  II,  one  of  happiness  and  relative 
contentment.  He  is  married,  has  three 
grown  children,  works  for  an  engineering 
firm  and  is  now  looking  forward  to  a 
new  career  as  a  writer. 


Classified  Corner 


Space  is  provided  as  a  service  by  the  New 
Outlook  in  this  department  for  the  publishing 
of  notices  calling  attention  to  positians  avail¬ 
able,  and  notices  of  persons  seeking  placement. 
This  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  notices  will  be  printed,  and 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  statements 
made  in  notices. 

Most  professional  positions  and  professional 
persons  will  be  listed  in  the  files  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
New  Outlook^  fo-r  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  Nezv  York. 


Position  Open:  Rehabilitation  supervisor 
to  supervise  vocational  and  social  services 
for  blind  persons.  Master’s  degree  and  con¬ 
siderable  experience  required  in  vocational 
counseling,  psychology,  or  social  work.  Sal¬ 


ary  range  $6,564-$8,004.  Send  resume  or 
write  for  more  information  to  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Stewart,  Personnel  Officer,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

Position  Open:  Placement  specialist  to  pro¬ 
mote  placement  of  blind  persons  and  teach 
placement  techniques  to  staff.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  and  some  experience  required  in  voca¬ 
tional  counseling,  psychology,  or  social  work. 
Salary  range  $6,564-$8,004.  Send  resume  or 
write  for  more  information  to  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Stewart,  Personnel  Officer,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  man  with  M.A. 
and  considerable  postgraduate  work  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counseling.  Has  experi¬ 
ence  in  classroom  teaching  on  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  Multi-lingual.  Now  available 
for  employment.  Write:  Fareed  Haj,  444 
Market  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Psychological  Evaluation 
of  Young  Blind  Children 

LUCY  M.  HEPFINGER 


Psychologists  are  asked  to  undertake  in¬ 
tellectual  evaluations  of  children  with  many 
different  handicaps.  Just  a  few  among  these 
are  the  orthopedically  handicapped,  the 
speech  defective,  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
the  deaf,  the  partially  sighted,  and  the 
blind.  Standarized  tests  are  available  for 
the  intellectual  assessment  of  most  excep¬ 
tional  children. 

A  psychological  evaluation  must  be  more 
than  an  assessment  of  intellectual  ability 
in  order  to  plan  a  good  educational  program 
for  any  of  these  children.  The  young  blind 
child  is  the  topic  of  this  paper,  although 
the  statements  made  can  be  generalized  for 
all  exceptionalities.  “Young  blind  child”  as 
used  throughout  this  discussion  means  a 
blind  child  of  beginning  school  age,  four  to 
six.  If  young  blind  children  are  to  attend 
public  day  schools,  they  must  be  integrated 
into  the  whole  school  system.  Every  school 
person,  including  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  custodians,  and  every  child 
attending  the  school  must  learn  how  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  approach  the  young  blind  child. 

Who  is  to  give  guidance  to  school  per¬ 
sonnel  in  understanding  the  young  blind 
child?  The  beginning  step  is  a  detailed 
psychological  evaluation  of  the  child  by  a 
psychologist,  who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
blindness  and  its  related  problems.  His  study 

Miss  Hep  finger,  who  is  school  psychologist  at  the 
Stanislaus  County  Department  .  of  Education  in 
Modesto,  California,  presented  this  paper  at  the  1961 
meeting  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  C  hildren. 
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should  be  supplemented  by  the  educator 
who  understands  curriculum  planning  for 
the  blind.  A  team  approach  between  psy¬ 
chologist  and  educator  is  basic  to  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  blind  children. 

Jeanne  R.  Kenmore3  in  her  paper, 
“How  a  Public  School  Can  Meet  the  De¬ 
velopmental  Needs  of  Blind  Children, 
summarizes  the  above  thoughts  very  well  in 
the  following  quote:  “Each  blind  child  be¬ 
longs  to  himself.  He  may  be  a  member  of 
a  family  group,  a  school  community,  a 
particular  class;  but  he  is  first  and  always 
an  individual  belonging  to  himself.  A  public 
school  program  can  meet  the  developmental 
needs  of  blind  children  when  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  each  child  is  recognized,  protected 
and  encouraged.” 

When  this  program  came  to  Illinois,  the 
writer  interviewed  the  psychologists  serv¬ 
ing  special  education  programs  and  found 
that  the  psychologists  knew  little  about 
blind  children,  and  that  most  had  never 
been  around  persons  who  are  blind.  They 
did  know  there  was  an  intelligence  test,  the 
Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Test,  but 
few  had  used  it.  They  had  not  studied  the 
blind  in  their  academic  training  and  had 
not  met  the  problem  in  their  clinical  ex¬ 
perience.  How  could  these  people  really 
evaluate  young  blind  children? 

The  writer  then  spent  over  a  year  in  ex¬ 
ploring  methods,  procedures,  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  could  be  made  available  to 
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psychologists.  After  much  correspondence 
with  agencies  and  organizations  that  dealt 
with  problems  of  the  blind,  it  could  only  be 
concluded  that  little,  if  anything,  had  been 
devised  for  studying  the  young  blind  child. 
The  best  help  in  developing  a  program  for 
studying  the  young  child  came  from  in¬ 
dividuals  actually  working  with  these  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  developing  a  program  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  evaluation  for  young  blind  children,  the 
first  question  asked  is  what  tests  shall  be 
used.  The  writer  believes  tests  are  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  and  are  definitely  super¬ 
seded  by  the  philosophy  of  the  examiner. 
This  philosophy  only  evolves  from  some 
study  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  some 
knowledge  of  peculiarities  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  misunderstanding  environment,  an 
understanding  of  what  blind  children  are 
taught,  and  contact  with  blind  children. 

Out  of  this  study  evolves  the  following 
two-fold  philosophy: 

The  I.Q.  has  proven  to  be  of  very  limited 
value  in  making  adequate  educational  plans 
for  each  child.  A  quantitative  evaluation  of 
mental  abilities  cannot  provide  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  with  the  kind  of  information 
for  which  she  is  looking.  After  all,  an  I.Q. 
is  a  generalization — what  is  needed  here  is 
a  profile  of  abilities.  Some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  show  in¬ 
tricate  personality  aberration,  which  makes 
many  of  them  untestable.  Tests  yield  doubt¬ 
ful  and  unreliable  results  and  allow  people 
to  whom  objective  test  results  offer  ulti¬ 
mate  understanding  of  the  child  nothing 
but  a  source  for  erroneous  interpretation. 
Of  course,  some  of  these  children  are  test¬ 
able.  In  such  cases  the  psychologist  points 
out  that  he  has  obtained  an  accurate  index 
of  their  mental  abilities. 

The  psychologist  must  be  aware  not  only 
of  the  existence  of  a  wide  variety  of  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  in  blind  children,  but 
also  of  the  preponderance  of  emotional 
problems  among  them.  Many  times  these 
problems  are  so  blatant  as  to  be  directly 
observable  by  all  people.  On  the  other 


hand,  many  of  these  emotional  complica¬ 
tions  are  so  difficult  that  it  requires  time 
for  an  adequate  evaluation.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  family  and  social  relationships 
must  be  analyzed  and  related  to  the  picture 
that  evolves.  Lack  of  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
ploring,  and  improper  handling  by  mis¬ 
understanding  parents  in  the  first  five  years 
of  the  child’s  life  play  an  important  part  in 
the  emotional  development. 

In  relationship  to  the  philosophy  just 
stated,  this  quote  from  Lowenfeld4  seems 
most  applicable: 

“To  compile  a  distribution  of  I.Q.’s  of 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  draw 
from  this  general  conclusions  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  blind  children  as  compared 
with  seeing  children  is  a  somewhat  uncer¬ 
tain  procedure.  Schools  for  the  blind  must 
admit  and  retain  for  shorter  or  longer  pe¬ 
riods  of  diagnostic  observation  children 
who  are  of  questionable  educability.  .  .  .” 

Hayes2  attributes  the  retardation  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  pupils  entering  school  to 
“inferior  environment  in  which  many  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up,  and  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  in  the  home,”  and  notes  that 
under  the  favorable  conditions  of  a  good 
residential  school,  many  of  these  children 
“blossom  out.”  However,  this  may  not  oc¬ 
cur  for  several  years. 

The  Illinois  philosophy  in  evaluating 
young  blind  children  takes  cognizance  of 
this  quote  from  Norris,  Spaulding  and 
Brodiea  (p.  41),  “The  use  of  numerical 
scores  and  concepts,  such  as  mental  age 
and  intelligence  quotient,  or  social  age  and 
social  quotient,  has  been  found  of  limited 
value  in  understanding  the  capacity  of  a 
blind  child.”  The  philosophy  in  a  nutshell 
is  that  no  young  blind  child  is  ever  con¬ 
sidered  below  normal  intelligence  until  he 
proves  he  is. 

Evaluation  Procedures 

The  psychologists  who  attempt  a  psy¬ 
chological  appraisal  of  a  young  blind  child 
need  to  be  given  a  good  deal  of  background 
information.  A  complete  history  of  the 
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child’s  physical,  mental,  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  development  is  part  of  a  complete 
psychological  evaluation.  It  has  been  help¬ 
ful  for  cooperative  arrangements  or  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  made  with  appropriate  agencies, 
organizations  and  schools,  so  as  to  secure 
the  necessary  information  readily  and 
quickly  and  to  secure  their  full  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  psychlogists  serving  public  schools 
in  Illinois  have  had  the  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
This  agency  provides  a  social  case  history 
since  its  counselors  have  worked  with  most 
families  of  blind  children  in  the  pre-school 
years.  These  histories  have  been  of  utmost 
value  to  the  school  psychologists  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  children  for  a  school  program.  The 
histories  include  the  reason  for  the  family's 
referral  to  the  department,  the  family  his¬ 
tory,  the  birth  and  developmental  history 
of  the  child,  the  home  conditions,  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  family,  the  child’s  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  development,  the  child’s  reaction 
to  the  home  situation,  play  activities,  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  parents’  attendance  at 
the  Institute  for  Parents  of  Pre-School 
Blind  Children. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  have  access  to  the  ocular  report  on  the 
blind  child.  From  this  report  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  knows  the  length  of  time  a  child  has 
been  blind  and  is  able  to  interpret  that  cer¬ 
tain  concepts  are  inevitably  weak  if  the  child 
has  been  blind  since  birth.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  child  has  only  recently  lost  his 
vision,  he  may  not  yet  have  developed 
spatial  orientation  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
is  important  to  know  whether  blindness 
came  suddenly  or  gradually  to  the  child,  as 
he  may  have  visual  impressions  upon  which 
the  teacher  can  draw  as  a  basis  for  teach¬ 
ing.  The  psychologist  needs  to  know  the 
extent  of  vision  of  the  child,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cause  of  blindness  is  important. 
Operations,  accidents,  and  treatment  of  the 
eyes  may  have  caused  other  basic  problems 
of  adjustment.  Recognition  that  pain  and 
fear  have  been  endured,  and  may  still  ex¬ 
ist  to  a  degree,  are  important  facts  in 


studying  the  child.  Knowledge  of  the  prog¬ 
nosis  in  cases  where  blindness  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  is  important  to  any  educational  or  re¬ 
habilitation  planning  with  which  the  psy¬ 
chologist  may  cooperate.  A  detailed  health 
history  is  also  significant  to  a  complete  psy¬ 
chological  evaluation  of  the  blind  child. 
Such  a  history  is  basic  to  the  etiology  of 
blindness  as  well  as  to  the  etiology  of  intel¬ 
lectual  functioning  level;  and  there  may  be 
other  handicaps  that  contribute  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  the  child. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  number  of  these 
children  have  been  in  attendance  at  nurs¬ 
ery  schools,  kindergartens,  Easter  Seal  cen¬ 
ters,  or  with  social  or  occupational  groups 
operated  by  other  agencies  or  clinics.  The 
child’s  reaction  to  these  group  situations  is 
very  revealing  and  should  be  reported  in 
detail  as  a  basis  for  the  psychological  eval¬ 
uation. 

Testing  versus  Clinical  Approach 

Since  so  many  cases  are  found  of  young 
blind  children  who  are  not  testable,  or 
where  objective  evaluation  of  mental  abili¬ 
ties  at  this  age  level  provides  little  of  the 
kind  of  information  that  is  really  needed 
in  order  to  work  with  the  child’s  problems, 
a  clinical  approach  is  most  important.  Since 
it  is  impossible  in  a  public  school  situation 
to  have  the  pediatrician,  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  the  psychiatrist  and  the  practitioners  of 
other  disciplines  sit  in  on  the  complete 
study  of  a  child,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  make 
some  type  of  substitution.  Since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  also  for  the  child  to  be  kept  un¬ 
der  observation  by  the  psychologist  or 
clinician  for  a  period  of  time,  an  approach 
that  will  compensate  for  this  must  be  used. 
As  a  result,  in  exploratory  attempts  to  de¬ 
velop  a  method  of  good  psychological  eval¬ 
uation  for  these  children,  a  method  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  team  of  psychologists  participate  in 
the  psychological  evaluation  has  been  at¬ 
tempted.  In  such  an  approach  one  psychol¬ 
ogist  assumes  complete  responsibility  for 
the  case,  although  each  psychologist  on  the 
team  has  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
child  in  a  testing  situation  and  in  a  free  sit- 
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uation.  Several  psychologists  may  also 
work  directly  with  the  child  in  administer¬ 
ing  some  of  the  tests.  This  enables  each  psy¬ 
chologist  to  have  some  impressions  and 
opinions  about  the  child.  The  team  confers 
after  each  case  in  order  to  integrate  all  of 
these  findings  and  interpretations.  This  type 
of  approach  has  done  much  to  develop  in 
the  inexperienced  psychologist  a  good  phi¬ 
losophy  towards  the  blind  child,  and  also 
has  brought  out  interpretations  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  lacking  in  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  child. 

Psychometric  Devices 

The  following  psychometric  devices 
seem  to  have  some  value  to  a  psychologist 
in  the  evaluation  of  blind  children: 

Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Test  for 
the  Blind,  1942 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children — 
Verbal  Scale 

Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests 
Maxfield-Buchholz  Scale  of  Social  Com¬ 
petence  for  Use  With  Blind  Pre-School 
Children. 

Guess-Why  Game  (Experimental  Projec¬ 
tive  Technique) 

Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 
The  Observation  Room 
The  Parent  Interview 

Since  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test  for  the  Blind,  1942,  is  the  only 
test  that  has  been  standardized  for  young 
blind  children,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
use  it  with  children  who  are  amenable  to 
testing.  It  is  the  only  scale  available  for  the 
four-  and  five-year-old.  It  is  more  reliable 
beginning  with  the  six-year-old.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  tiring,  boring  test  because 
of  so  much  repetition  of  similar  questions. 
Comparison  of  sticks  and  blocks  as  to  size 
are  poor  items  as  this  concept  is  not  well 
developed  in  blind  children  under  five  years 
of  age.  Objects  for  recognition  used  in  the 
Binet  kit  should  be  more  realistic  as  to  size 
and  shape.  The  young  blind  child  has  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  time  orientation  and  space 
orientation  questions.  The  question  “What 


does  one  do  with  his  eyes?”  can  be  upset¬ 
ting  to  a  young  blind  child  if  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  is  not  on  the  alert. 

The  verbal  scale  of  the  Wechsler  Intel¬ 
ligence  Scale  for  Children  has  been  found 
useful  as  a  supplementary  technique  with 
the  brighter  and  more  mature  child.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  test  for 
comprehension  draws  heavily  on  the  child’s 
experience  and  blind  children  often  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
necessary  experience.  Many  vocabulary 
items  are  similarly  affected. 

The  psychologist  should  exercise  selec¬ 
tivity  in  choosing  items  from  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests.  Since  a  great 
deal  of  the  young  blind  child’s  learning  will 
be  with  the  hands,  the  psychologist  can  find 
out  how  well  the  child  is  able  to  handle 
types  of  performance  materials.  Many 
times  he  will  find  this  kind  of  exercise  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  blind  child,  as  the  pre¬ 
school  training  did  not  provide  opportunity 
for  this  kind  of  learning  or  exploring.  In 
this  type  of  testing,  the  psychologist  gets 
impressions  as  to  how  well  the  child  can 
use  his  hands,  how  much  dexterity  he  has, 
and  how  well  he  understands  concepts  of 
relative  size  and  shape.  It  also  allows  for 
eliciting  clues  regarding  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  to  this  type  of  material  through  ob¬ 
serving  the  amount  of  anxiety,  fearfulness, 
or  tension  which  develops.  Thus  these  tests 
serve  the  purpose  of  providing  the  ex¬ 
aminer  with  qualitative  characteristics. 

The  Maxfield-Buchholz  Scale  of  Social 
Competence  for  use  with  blind  pre-school 
children  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  clini¬ 
cal  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained  clini¬ 
cian  and  can  be  used  as  a  check  on  de¬ 
velopmental  progress.  This  scale,  as  any 
scale  used  with  young  blind  children,  is  not 
a  final  answer;  it  can  be  quite  dangerous 
when  used  ill-advisedly  or  when  the  scores 
are  considered  too  rigid.  It  should  be 
viewed  as  one  more  instrument  to  give  the 
psychologist  clues  as  to  why  the  child  is  as 
he  is.  With  more  mature  blind  children, 
the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 
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Eunice  L.  Kenyon,  executive  director  of 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  copy  of  her  “Guess-Why  Game” 
to  the  writer  for  experimentation.  It  is  a 
limited  projective  technique  for  young  blind 
children  who  are  capable  of  real  conversa¬ 
tion.  This  scale  can  be  a  valuable  clinical 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  well  trained  clinician; 
the  writer  has  had  much  success  with  it  and 
members  of  her  staff  share  her  feelings  of 
its  value  in  working  with  young  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Parent  Interview 

An  essential  part  of  the  evaluation  is  the 
parent  interview;  both  parents  are  invited 
and  urged  to  accompany  their  child  to  the 
school  for  psychological  evaluation.  While 
the  child  is  being  seen  by  the  various  psy¬ 
chologists,  the  parents  are  encouraged  to 
visit  with  each  other  and  to  discuss  their 
children.  This  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  consultant  to  school  programs  for 
blind  children.  This  consultant  learns  much 
about  parent  attitudes  and  is  able  to  com¬ 
municate  these  findings  to  the  psychologists. 

Each  parent,  sometimes  singly  and  some¬ 
times  husband  and  wife  together,  is  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  psychologist.  The  information 
required  on  the  social  maturity  scales  gives 
a  basis  for  the  interview.  The  psychologist 
uses  his  skill  in  getting  at  the  true  feeling 
and  attitude  of  the  parents.  Finally,  the 
parent  is  invited  into  the  observation  room 
where  his  child  will  be  exploring,  interact¬ 
ing  with  the  other  blind  children,  or  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  or 
psychologist. 

The  Observation  Room 

An  observation  room  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  clinical  evaluation  of  a  young 
blind  child.  This  room  should  be  equipped 
with  a  rug,  and  with  large  toys  such  as 
a  bouncing  hobby  horse,  a  jungle  gym,  a 
rocking  boat,  a  tricycle,  a  rocking  chair,  a 
doll  buggy,  and  smaller  toys  such  as  dolls, 
balls,  dishes,  mechanical  toys,  cars,  trucks, 
airplanes,  and  building  blocks.  The  child  is 
taken  to  this  room  after  formal  testing  and 


encouraged  to  explore  the  contents  of  the 
room;  this  gives  the  psychologist  a  chance 
to  evaluate  the  child’s  initiative  for  explor¬ 
ing,  his  interests,  likes  and  dislikes,  what 
opportunities  the  child  has  had  for  learning 
in  his  environment  and  the  results  of  a  re¬ 
stricting  environment.  If  the  child  fails  to 
explore,  a  psychologist  gives  him  help  and 
attempts  to  show  him  how  to  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  room.  The  child’s  response  to 
such  guidance  gives  many  clues  as  to  his 
adjustment  in  school.  Group  interaction 
can  be  observed,  as  it  is  well  to  have  the 
team  of  psychologists  working  with  three 
or  four  children  at  the  same  time. 

The  parents  should  be  allowed  to  observe 
their  child  and  the  other  children  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  room  and  are  usually  invited  in 
after  their  interview  with  the  psychologist 
and  as  the  last  activity  of  the  evaluation. 
Reaction  between  parents  and  child  after  a 
period  of  separation  may  disclose  to  the 
psychologist  the  attitude  existing  between 
them. 

Preliminary  Case  Conference 

After  working  with  the  child  and  parents, 
the  psychologists  and  the  consultant  to  the 
program  for  the  blind  meet  in  a  preliminary 
case  conference.  At  this  time  all  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  referral  resources,  medi¬ 
cal  and  ocular  reports,  agency  reports,  for¬ 
mal  testing,  parent  interviews,  and  behavior 
in  the  observation  room  is  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail.  Out  of  this,  an  integrated  study  of  the 
child  is  developed  and  the  time  has  come 
to  discuss  the  best  educational  placement 
and  program  with  the  educators. 

The  Case  Conference 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  psychological  evaluation  is  the  case  con¬ 
ference.  This  is  an  attempt  to  get  all  the 
people  who  know  the  child  to  see  him  from 
each  other’s  point  of  view  so  that  all  as¬ 
pects  of  his  personality  will  be  understood 
by  those  who  work  with  him.  At  the  same 
time,  this  conference  provides  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  with  case  history  material  which  is  of¬ 
ten  very  important  in  the  making  of  a  final 
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diagnosis.  This  also  is  an  important  pro¬ 
cedure  from  the  standpoint  of  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  school.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference,  both  the  school  and  the  psy¬ 
chologist  are  assured  that  no  impractical 
recommendations  are  made.  The  case  con¬ 
ference  also  provides  the  school  personnel 
with  in-service  training,  which  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  establishment  of  a  day  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  people  who  attend  these  confer¬ 
ences  are: 

1 )  The  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the 
director  of  special  education.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  someone  with  administrative  au¬ 
thority  to  be  present  because  very  often  a 
plan  is  worked  out  which  requires  approval 
by  some  member  of  the  school  administra¬ 
tion. 

2)  The  teacher  from  the  nursery  school 
or  the  sighted  kindergarten  which  the  child 
may  have  attended. 

3)  The  resource  teacher  for  the  blind. 
This  is  the  person  who  will  be  interpreting 
the  child  and  his  needs  to  other  school 
personnel.  She  will  need  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  can  get  in  order  that  she  may  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  psychologist’s  report, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  better  prepared  to 
handle  the  child  the  moment  that  he  en¬ 
ters  the  classroom. 

4)  The  principal  of  the  school  building 
in  which  the  resource  room  is  located.  The 
principal  is  the  one  person  who  can  help 
integrate  the  blind  child’s  program  with  the 
regular  program  in  the  school  building. 

5)  The  school  nurse,  who  is  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  school  and  home.  She  will 
see  that  the  necessary  physical  examina¬ 
tions  are  made  so  that  the  psychologist  can 
make  a  more  accurate  diagnosis.  She  also 
visits  the  home  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  health  history  of  the  child.  This  gives 
her  an  opportunity  to  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  background  from  which 
the  child  comes. 

6)  The  school  social  worker.  Many 


young  blind  children  are  socially  malad¬ 
justed  and  the  school  social  worker  can  do 
much  toward  working  out  the  psychologist’s 
recommendations.  This  will  involve  work 
with  the  child  and  the  home. 

7)  Regular  classrom  teacher.  Since  it  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  program  for  the  blind 
that  the  child  should  be  integrated  into  the 
regular  classroom  on  his  first  day  of  school, 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  teacher  of  this  room  attend  the 
staff  meeting.  This  will  help  her  to  under¬ 
stand  the  psychologist’s  report  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  the  child  on  that  first  day. 

8)  State  consultant  to  the  program  for 
the  blind.  The  consultant  needs  to  guide  the 
thinking  of  the  above  listed  people  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  assets  and  limitations  of  a  young 
blind  child,  as  well  as  advising  on  good 
education  procedures.  She  is  probably  the 
only  person  in  the  public  school  system  who 
is  experienced  in  this  field. 

9)  The  examining  psychologists. 

The  Psychological  Report 

A  psychological  evaluation  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  collect  information  which  subse¬ 
quently  can  serve  the  persons  who  are  in¬ 
volved  with  a  child’s  performance  in  all  its 
aspects;  therefore,  the  better  and  more 
comprehensively  one  knows  the  child,  his 
assets  and  his  limitations,  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  will  be  the  modes  of  serving  his 
growth.  As  the  psychologist  has  collected, 
interpreted,  and  integrated  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  the  various  sources  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  paper,  his  final  task  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  this  information  into  a  report  that 
will  be  of  value  to  those  people  who  will 
be  working  with  the  child.  The  following 
listing  is  just  a  suggestion  of  information 
that  should  be  in  the  report: 

1)  Statement  of  reason  for  appraisal. 

2)  Complete  description  of  etiology  and 
degree  of  blindness. 

3)  Health  history  report  which  should 
include  hearing  test. 

4)  Family  background  and  environment, 
a)  Attitudes  of  family. 
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b)  Home  conditions. 

c)  Child’s  reaction  to  home  condi¬ 
tions. 

d)  Opportunities  for  development. 

e)  Person  closest  to  child. 

5)  General  level  of  functioning. 

a)  Descriptive — give  teacher  a  clear- 
cut  picture,  not  I.Q. 

b)  Relate  chronological  age  at  which 
he  responds  to  developmental  lev¬ 
els  in  language  (communicate 
needs);  in  motor  skills;  in  percep¬ 
tion;  in  comprehension;  in  reason¬ 
ing;  in  learning  ability. 

c)  Other  points  to  be  considered: 
Sensitivity  to  what  is  going  on 
around  him;  how  will  he  relate  to 
people?  how  interested  is  he  in 
toys?  resourcefulness  in  using  toys 
(spontaneous);  methods  of  dis¬ 
crimination;  exploration,  and  lo¬ 
calization;  attention  span;  reactions 
to  routine. 

6)  Behavioral  pattern. 

a)  Adjustive: 

Compensatory  reactions;  denial  re¬ 
actions;  defensive  reactions;  with¬ 
drawal  reactions. 

b)  Non-adjustive: 

Self-centeredness;  non-sociable; 
lack  of  competitive  drives;  emo¬ 
tional  stability;  nervousness;  worry; 
anxiety. 

7)  Emotional  status. 

a)  Ability  to  tolerate  frustration. 


b)  Is  he  able  to  postpone  satisfactions 
or  must  he  have  immediate  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  wishes? 

c)  How  does  he  see  himself  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  children? 

d)  Is  he  confident  of  his  abilities  or 
does  he  fear  competitive  situations? 

e)  How  independent  is  he  in  exploring 
and  dealing  with  his  environment? 

8)  Social  adjustment. 

a)  How  does  he  get  along  with  other 
children. 

b)  Can  he  become  a  part  of  a  group 
or  does  he  continually  demand  at¬ 
tention? 

c)  Is  he  able  to  postpone  his  imme¬ 
diate  wants  for  a  group  goal? 

d)  What  are  his  feelings  toward 
adults? 

9)  Summarizing  paragraph. 

10)  Recommendations  for  working  with 
the  child  in  a  day  school  educational 
program,  as  developed  in  the  staff¬ 
ing. 

All  young  blind  children  are  placed  in 
a  public  day  school  program  on  a  trial 
basis.  This  trial  period  may  be  from  three 
months  to  three  years  in  length  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  there  should  be  a  complete  staffing 
to  re-evaluate  the  intellectual,  social  and 
emotional  growth.  The  adjustment  of  each 
child  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Only  then  can  the  final  decision  be  made  as 
to  the  true  potential  of  the  blind  child. 
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Integrating  Gifted ,  Fisually  Handicapped 
Students  into  Senior  High  School 
Classes  for  the  Gifted 

FRANK  L.  FRANKS 


Since  the  integration  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  into  public  school  pro¬ 
grams  is  a  relatively  new  development  in 
itself,  there  is  very  little  research  or  ma¬ 
terial  available  concerning  the  further  step 
of  placing  gifted,  visually  handicapped  stu¬ 
dents  into  segregated  public  school  classes 
designed  for  gifted  students.  This  paper 
presents  (1)  a  check  list  which  teachers, 
counselors,  and  others  concerned  can  use 
as  a  guide  in  considering  reasons  for  and 
against  placing  gifted,  visually  handicapped 
students  into  special  classes  for  the  gifted, 
and  (2)  problems  that  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  deciding  upon  such  placement. 

The  visually  handicapped  students  should 
have  the  benefits  of  the  best  administration 
available  from  general  education — with  cer¬ 
tain  considerations  due  to  the  fact  that 
visually  handicapped  students  need  some 
special  services  over  and  above  those  de¬ 
veloped  for  sighted  children.1 

Since  visually  handicapped  students  may 
often  be  educationally  retarded  because 
their  perception  of  visual  tasks  is  slowed 
down,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
scheduling  them  into  segregated  classes  for 
the  gifted  and  bright. 

In  programming,  the  teacher  must  real¬ 
ize  that  the  visually  handicapped  student 
cannot  afford  use  of  limited  vision  in  vague 
experiments.  The  question  then  arises: 
What  extra  demands  on  his  vision  will 

Mr.  Franks,  a  consultant  for  the  AFOB,  is  a 
specialist  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Malaya. 

Before  Mr.  Franks  took  up  his  present  appointment, 
he  set  up  and  coordinated  a  senior  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  for  visually  handicapped  children  in  the  San 
Diego  City  Schools. 


placement  in  a  class  for  the  gifted  make? 

Often  teachers  become  confused  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  achievement  and  in¬ 
telligence.2  There  are  highly  motivated  stu¬ 
dents  who  achieve  to  the  height  of  their 
abilities  and  thus  appear  more  gifted  than 
they  actually  are.  Will  such  a  student,  who 
is  visually  handicapped,  be  able  to  function 
in  a  class  for  the  gifted  when  he  already 
is  working  at  or  near  the  limits  of  his 
ability? 

By  senior  high  school  age  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  should  be  fairly  inde¬ 
pendent  in  managing  their  equipment  and 
books  without  requiring  too  much  help 
from  their  teachers,  and  without  disturbing 
other  students  in  the  class.  If  the  visually 
handicapped  student  cannot  function  inde¬ 
pendently,  he  may  become  an  object  of 
pity  which  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  his 
placement.  He  must  be  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  merits  and  not  merely 
be  tolerated  because  of  his  handicap. 

The  teacher  of  the  gifted  class  should 
realize  that  class  explanations  must  be  made 
especially  clear  for  the  visually  handicapped 
student.  For  example,  when  using  black¬ 
board  for  explanations,  the  teacher  should 
read  aloud  what  he  is  writing  and  should 
explain  in  detail  what  he  is  doing.  This  is 
just  one  minor  innovation  which  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  teacher’s  daily  routine. 

Regular  class  curriculum  is  rich  in  ex- 
periences  for  all  youth,  and  especially  so 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  The  typical 
gifted  student,  by  his  very  nature,  tends 
to  get  more  out  of  school  than  the  average 
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student.  He  acquires  deeper  insights  and 
broader  understandings. 

Although  class  values  might  fall  short 
for  gifted  students  who  are  not  handi¬ 
capped,  the  visually  handicapped  student 
who  is  gifted  could  function  better  than 
they  in  the  regular  class.  Acceleration  and 
the  timesaving  qualities  of  the  class  for  the 
gifted  may  be  of  less  value  for  lifetime 
careers  for  the  visually  handicapped  than 
the  broadened  base  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
terest  that  can  be  acquired  from  a  well-en¬ 
riched  educational  program  in  regular 
classes. 

Enrichment  in  values,  opportunity  for 
creative  expression,  and  the  reduction  of 
handicap  importance  to  reduce  frustra¬ 
tion  helps  the  handicapped  student  to  find 
more  opportunities  to  develop  his  abilities 
in  situations  than  might  be  available  in  the 
fast-moving  class  for  gifted  students.3 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  following 
check  list  is  to  help  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors  make  definite  decisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  gifted,  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  into  classes  for  the  gifted. 

The  check  list  is  set  up  to  emphasize, 
for  consideration,  the  possibility  of  placing 
the  students  in  a  regular  class  and  provid¬ 
ing  activities  for  enrichment  there.  There 
is  argument  that  by  taking  students  out 
of  regular  classes  we  are  denying  them, 
and  their  unsegregated  fellows,  some  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  vital  in  their  education 
for  citizenship  and  valuable  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  their  talents.4  If  this 
argument  is  valid  for  children  generally, 
it  is  more  important  when  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  are  involved. 

1.  Do  intelligence  test  scores  and  cu¬ 

mulative  records  indicate  that  the  student 
has  superior  ability  and  intelligence?  Yes — 
No _  Comment _ 

2.  Is  his  performance  comparable  to  that 
of  other  students  who  have  been  placed  in 

classes  for  the  gifted?  Yes -  No - 

Comment _ 

3.  Is  he  emotionally  well-adjusted  for 

placement?  Yes _  No -  Comment 


4.  Is  he  socially  well-adjusted  for  place¬ 
ment?  Yes _ No _  Comment - 

5.  Does  he  have  sufficient  mastery  of 

his  “tool  skills”  to  be  placed  in  the  gifted 
class?  Yes  No _ Comment - 

6.  Although  the  student  is  superior  in 

intelligence  and  ability,  does  he  have  no¬ 
ticeable  visual  difficulties  which  will  slow 
him  down?  Yes _  No -  Comment 


7.  Will  he  be  a  burden  to  a  class  for 

the  gifted?  Yes _ No _  Comment 

8.  Does  he  show  evidence  of  having 
been  provided  with  enrichment  in  previous 
classes?  Yes No — —  Comment 


9.  For  this  particular  student,  is  place¬ 
ment  in  the  gifted  class  better  than  en¬ 
richment  in  a  regular  class,  where  he  might 
develop  more  basic  concepts  of  the  subject 

and  get  a  more  solid  foundation?  Yes - 

No _ _  Comment - — — 

10.  Will  he  be  over-stimulated  in  a  class 

for  gifted  students?  Yes -  No_ 

Comment - - - - 

11.  Does  the  subject  teacher  feel  that 

the  student  can  function  favorably  in  the 
gifted  class?  Yes _ _  No - Comment 

12.  Does  the  subject  teacher  want  the 

student?  Yes _ _  No - .  Comment — 


13.  Is  the  teacher  willing  to  provide 

extra  help  if  the  student  requires  it?  Yes — . 
No _ _  Comment _ 

14.  Are  parents  of  the  student  agreeable 

to  his  placement  in  a  class  for  the  gifted? 
Yes _  No _  Comment - - 

15.  What  extra  services  does  the  subject 
teacher  feel  that  the  itinerant  teacher  will 
need  to  provide? 

Conclusion 

While  we  recognize  that  all  students 
have  gifts,  we  must  also  realize  that  all 
students  are  to  some  degree  handicapped 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child,  from  his  outward  appearance, 
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might  appear  more  handicapped  than  an¬ 
other  whose  appearance  conceals  his  handi¬ 
cap.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  teachers  and 
counselors  to  help  handicapped  students 
find  opportunities  to  use  their  abilities  in 
situations  where  the  students’  disabilities 
are  relatively  inconsequential.2 

Objective  test  results  may  be  the  signifi¬ 
cant  consideration  in  placement  of  the  gifted 


into  special  classes.  With  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  it  is  particularly  important 
that  objective  information  be  supplemented 
with  teacher  judgment.  While  teacher  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  limited,  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  guide  we  have  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  the  visually 
handicapped  student  can  function  success¬ 
fully  in  a  class  for  the  gifted. 
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Its  Our  Thinking  Thais  Handicapped! 


NICHOLAS  J.  OGANOVIC 


Each  year  there  is  a  mild  flurry  of  ex¬ 
citement,  followed  by  a  modest  amount 
of  conscientious  effort  and  a  great  deal  of 
lip  service,  supporting  the  theme:  “Let’s 
do  something  about  hiring  the  physically 
handicapped.” 

National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Week  then  fades  into  Eat  More 
Pickles  Week,  Be  Kind  to  the  Starlings 
Week,  a  few  other  Weeks  not  particularly 


Mr.  Oganovic,  who  is  deputy  executive  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  recently 
named  the  zvinner  of  the  Public  Personnel  Award 
for  1961.  The  award,  given  annually  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
is  presented  to  a  personnel  official  or  other  worker  in 
a  federal,  state,  local,  or  municipal  public  agency  or 
a  public  school  system  who  is  making  an  exceptional 
contribution  to  employment  of  the  handicapped  in  the 
agency  in  which  he  is  employed. 

Mr..  Oganovic  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
selection  committee  in  recognition  of  his  obtaining 
approval  of  a  coordinator  program  for  employment 
of  the '  handicapped.  While  serving  as  director  of  the 
Commission’s  regional  offices  in  1957 ,  he  set  up  a 
procedure  which  is  now  follozvcd  by  all  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  regional  offices  in  reporting  their  activities 
during  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week,  observed  annually  the  first  full  zveek  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

It’s  Our  thinking  Tliat’.s  Handicapped”  is  re¬ 
printed  from  the  October— December  1961  issue  of 
Civil  Service  Journal. 


fascinating  to  personnel  management  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  revert  to  less  disturbing 
thoughts  for  the  remaining  Weeks  of  the 
year. 

We  glide  comfortably  along  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  thought  crosses  our  minds 
that  it  would  be  especially  nice  if  some 
(other)  fellow  actually  would  do  some¬ 
thing  about  hiring  the  handicapped,  thereby 
giving  a  fellow  human  being  a  chance  to 
hold  up  his  head  and  live  a  more  con¬ 
structive  and  purposeful  life. 

I  maintain  we  are  not  just  remiss,  we 
are  guilty  of  shirking  our  lawful  duties 
when  we  entertain  such  attitudes.  And  we 
are  passing  up  a  good  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Government. 

There  is  very  convincing  evidence  that 
the  hiring  of  handicapped  persons  can  be 
of  indispensable  value  to  the  Government 
— especially  in  the  Sixties,  which  have  been 
projected  as  a  period  in  which  skilled  man¬ 
power  will  be  in  great  demand  and  short 
supply.  Also,  there  is  a  great  need  to  sal- 
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vage  the  skills  of  those  persons  in  Govern¬ 
ment  who,  though  eligible  for  disability 
retirement,  could  be  productively  reassigned 
to  positions  where  good  physical  condition 
is  not  a  job  requirement. 

We  have  learned  from  evidence  available 
that: 

1 )  Handicapped  workers  perform  as 
well  as,  or  better  than,  able-bodied  workers 
in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work  pro¬ 
duced. 

2)  Handicapped  workers  have  a  lower 
rate  of  turnover. 

3)  Handicapped  workers  have  fewer 
lost-time  accidents,  although  their  acci¬ 
dent-frequency  is  slightly  higher. 

4)  Handicapped  workers’  absentee  re¬ 
cords  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
non-handicapped. 

I  will  add  a  fifth  point.  Discrimination 
against  handicapped  person  because  of 
their  handicaps  is  a  violation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  the  merit  principle. 

These  truths  have  not  been  kept  under 
security  wraps  at  the  headquarters  level. 
They  have  been  widely  circulated  to  Com¬ 
mission  regional  offices  and  agencies.  They 
have  been  published  nationally  through  the 
President’s  Committee. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission — reflecting 
the  desires  of  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress — operates  a  program  to  encourage 
physically  handicapped  persons  to  compete 
for  federal  employment  and  to  encourage 
appointing  officers  to  give  them  full  con¬ 
sideration  when  they  establish  eligibility. 

Analyses  of  jobs  have  been  made  to 
determine  just  which  occupations  require 
a  sound  body  and  which  ones  can  be  done 
equally  well  by  a  man  or  woman  physically 
handicapped.  Testing  procedures  have  been 
developed  which  permit  the  handicapped 
person  to  prove  he  can  perform  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  given  job.  Appointing 
officers  have  been  told  that  a  physical 
impairment  must  not  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  disqualifying  a  candidate  who  has  been 
certified  as  able  to  perform  the  work  in 
spite  of  his  handicap.  Coordinators  have 


been  designated  to  put  into  effect  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  hiring  the  handicapped. 

Yet  despite  the  most  thorough  program 
of  analysis,  preparation,  and  organization,, 
the  program  has  not  achieved  its  full  poten¬ 
tial.  It  has  all  too  frequently  broken  down 
at  the  critical  point  where  the  appointing 
officer  comes  face  to  face  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  being  interviewed  for  the 
job. 

The  program  has  been  trapped  in  the 
narrow  limitations  of  prejudice.  The  man 
actually  making  the  important  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  should  hire  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  or  pass  him  up  for  others 
who  are  eligible  has  sometimes  dropped 
the  ball. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  an 
expert  in  industrial  medicine  in  an  effort 
to  discover  why  an  otherwise  mature, 
broadminded  adult  should  allow  prejudice 
of  this  kind  to  enter  into  an  employment 
decision,  denying  employment  to  a  handi¬ 
capped  person  even  though  he  knows  the 
man  has  been  certified  by  experts  as  being 
qualified. 

“I  do  not  think  that  prejudice  is  the 
right  term  to  describe  this  attitude,”  the 
doctor  began.  “I  think  it  is  a  combination 
of  several  other  human  weaknesses. 

“First  it  is  a  lack  of  vision.  The  appoint¬ 
ing  officer  sees  a  one-legged  man  standing 
before  him  and  he  thinks  in  terms  of  what 
the  man  can  not  do,  not  what  he  can  do.” 

He  cited  the  example  of  a  man  who 
was  an  applicant  for  a  position  involving 
contact  with  the  public.  The  appointing 
officer  saw  that  one  of  the  man’s  arms 
had  been  replaced  by  an  artificial  hook 
and  claw  device.  He  told  the  applicant: 
“The  job  you  seek  has  some  strenuous 
aspects.  For  example,  you  might  have  to 
climb  a  fence  to  talk  to  a  farmer.  Maybe 
even  a  barbed  wire  fence.”  What  the  ap¬ 
pointing  officer  did  not  realize  was  that 
the  man’s  hook  and  claw  arrangement  was 
perhaps  the  best  device  ever  invented  for 
handling  barbed  wire. 

“A  second  emotion  which  the  appointing 
officer  feels  is  fear,”  the  expert  continued. 
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“And  this  feeling  of  fear,  whether  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  has  variations. 

“In  cases  where  applicants  have  histories 
of  heart,  muscular,  or  nervous  problems, 
the  employer  wonders:  ‘What  if  it  should 
recur?  Would  I  be  able  to  cope  with  it?”’ 

The  expert  continued:  “This  leads  us  to 
another  emotion — pride.  The  employer 
wonders:  ‘Would  the  very  presence  of  this 
man  embarrass  me  or  those  around  me? 
Would  he  destroy  our  image  of  being  a 
healthy,  vigorous  team?’” 

Philosophically,  the  expert  concluded, 
“There  are  some  other  factors,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  working  on  the  employer 
when  he  views  a  man  handicapped.  He  is 
asking  himself,  ‘Would  that  man’s  presence 
make  me  uneasy?  Would  I  be  so  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  him  that  I  would  do  his  work 
at  the  expense  of  mine?”’ 

While  there  may  be  some  convincing 
points  of  logic  in  the  human  reactions  of 
the  appointing  officer,  there  is  compelling 
evidence  that  he  is  wrong. 

CSC  medical  officers  have  surveyed  a 
number  of  job  requirements.  From  a  med¬ 
ical  standpoint,  they  have  determined  that 
certain  of  these  jobs  can  be  done  by  a 
person  without  legs,  others  can  be  per¬ 
formed  adequately  by  a  deaf  or  blind  per¬ 
son,  while  still  others  can  be  done  by 
persons  handicapped  by  muscular  afflic¬ 
tions.  As  to  former  mental  cases,  the  med¬ 
ical  examiner  is  much  better  qualified  than 
the  appointing  officer  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  relapse  is  likely  to  occur. 

While  we  might  say  that  “appointing 
officer  resistance”  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  it  is  not  the  system’s  only  weak¬ 
ness.  The  coordinator  program  has  not 
been  a  complete  success  either. 

We  realized  early  in  the  program  that 
a  coordinator  should  have  enough  stature  in 
his  organization  to  carry  some  weight  with 
appointing  officers.  Some  agencies,  overly 
concerned  in  this  respect,  appointed  co¬ 
ordinators  who  were  much  too  big  for  the 
job — men  at  such  high  executive  levels 
that  they  had  neither  the  time  to  interview 
handicapped  applicants  nor  the  time  to 


“sell”  appointing  officers  on  the  merits  of 
hiring  the  handicapped.  Other  agencies  ap¬ 
pointed  men  such  as  personnel  officers  who 
were  too  busy  to  do  justice  to  their  ad¬ 
ditional  job  as  coordinators. 

Another  weakness  in  the  coordinator 
program  has  been  the  reluctance  of  some 
agencies  to  appoint  a  coordinator  at  all. 
Up  to  now,  the  program  has  been  permis¬ 
sive  rather  than  mandatory  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  best).  At  any  rate,  we  in 
the  Commission  could  not  require  an  agency 
to  appoint  a  coordinator. 

As  late  as  August  of  this  year,  we  were 
informed  by  the  spokesman  of  a  veterans’ 
organization  that  on  a  four-week  tour  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  United  States, 
he  learned  that  in  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  federal  agencies  visited  there  was 
no  coordinator  program. 

He  wrote:  “I  find  that  in  those  areas 
in  which  the  agency  has  designated  a  co¬ 
ordinator,  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the 
precise  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
coordinator. 

I  find  that  in  most  cases  the  existence 
of  the  coordinator  is  apparently  a  dark 
secret  and  that  most  of  the  employees  in 
the  agencies  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
such  an  entity  exists.” 

This  veterans’  organization  spokesman 
was  not  on  a  “bureaucrat  scalping”  binge. 
He,  like  us  in  the  Commission,  wanted  to 
light  a  fire  under  a  sound  program  that 
needs  more  vigorous  action. 

Whether  or  not  the  appointment  of 
agency  coordinators  ever  becomes  manda¬ 
tory  from  a  legal  standpoint,  their  appoint¬ 
ment  is  too  long  overdue  in  too  many 
federal  installations  from  a  moral  and  a 
logical  standpoint. 

Let  us  review  the  facts  to  bring  the 
program  and  its  problems  into  sharper 
focus: 

•  Physically  handicapped  applicants, 
whether  veteran  or  nonveteran,  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  a  number  of  positions  under 
the  merit  system. 

•  Hiring  of  physically  handicapped  per- 
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sons  has  proved  itself  to  be  in*  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  interest  during  the  nineteen 
years  in  which  some  180,000  have  been 
hired. 

•  A  skilled-manpower  squeeze  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  Sixties,  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  comprise  an  important  res¬ 
ervoir  of  manpower  resources. 

•  Weakest  point  of  the  program  as  it 
exists  today  is  the  appointing  officers’  re¬ 
sistance,  conscious  and  unconscious,  to  the 
presence  in  the  office  of  a  handicapped 
person. 

By  appointing,  educating,  and  supporting 
the  efforts  of  coordinators  at  all  installa¬ 
tions,  by  arming  them  with  sufficient  facts 
to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  appointing 
officers’  resistance,  we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  problem.  If  we  might 
compare  our  efforts  to  the  old  military 
yardstick  of  leadership  which  says  “Organ¬ 
ize,  Deputize,  Supervise,”  I  would  say  that 
we  have  yet  to  deputize  enough  coordina¬ 
tors  and  provide  them  with  adequate 
supervision  in  the  form  of  support. 


To  reduce  my  case  to  a  dollars  and 
cents  level,  1  would  like  to  inject  this  final 
thought.  Last  year  there  were  15,000  fed¬ 
eral  civil  servants  who  retired  because  of 
physical  disability.  For  my  purpose,  I  shall 
assume  that  at  least  that  many  will  be 
eligible  for  disability  retirement  during  the 
next  ten  years — about  150,000.  Assuming 
also  that  about  half  of  this  number  will 
have  disabilities  which  will  prevent  the 
Government’s  retaining  them  in  any  job,  it 
follows  that  the  other  half  might  be  able 
to  perform  constructive  work  if  reassigned 
to  less  strenuous  duty.  We  end  up  with 
75,000  partially  disabled  employees.  Now, 
if  only  half  this  number,  or  37,500,  could 
be  reassigned  to  jobs  which  they  could 
perform  efficiently  and  without  harmful 
effect  to  themselves  or  others,  think  of 
the  savings — not  only  in  terms  of  human 
dignity  and  effort,  but  savings  in  dollars 
and  cents:  37,500  positions  with  no  re¬ 
cruitment  required  and  37,500  experienced 
public  servants  still  providing  public  service. 

Who’s  handicapped?  I  say  that  we  are — 
and  it’s  our  thinking. 
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Present  and  Future  Status 
of  Piano  Tuning  and  Servicing 
as  a  Vocation  for  the  Blind 

EMIL  B.  FRIES 


The  Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Center  in 
Vancouver,  Washington,  is  a  well-equipped 
repair  shop  designed  to  meet  all  piano  ills. 
Tuning,  cleaning  and  minor  repairs  are 
done  by  a  graduate  technician  wherever 
the  piano  may  be  located.  Major  repair 
jobs  are  brought  to  the  Piano  Hospital  to 
be  reconditioned  under  supervision. 

Not  only  is  the  Piano  Hospital  a  repair 
shop  and  salesroom,  it  is  the  only  private 
school  of  piano  tuning  where  blind  persons 
can  learn  the  complete  business  of  servic¬ 
ing  pianos.  A  constant  source  of  “on-the- 
job”  training  projects  is  found  in  the  fifteen 
to  twenty  pianos  that  have  been  acquired 
through  trade,  purchase,  or  donation.  When 
the  various  projects  on  the  piano  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  instrument  is  in  good  play¬ 
ing  condition,  it  is  ready  to  be  sold.  Many 
customers  have  found  both  quality  and 
economy  in  reconditioned  pianos  at  the 
Piano  Hospital. 

The  Center  is  equipped  with  soundproof 
tuning  booths  which  permit  students  to 
learn  how  to  tune  with  a  minimum  of 
distraction,  and  a  large  collection  of  model 
actions  enables  them  to  study  tactilely  the 
playing  mechanisms  of  the  many  different 
types  of  pianos.  This  special  teaching  equip¬ 
ment  is  undergirded  with  braille  and  print 
books  and  magazines  dealing  with  the  his- 

Mr.  Fries  is  the  founder  of  the  Piano  Hospital _  and 
Training  Center  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  established 
in  1949 ;  prior  to  this,  he  had  for  eighteen  years  headed 
the  piano  tuning  department  of  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

This  article  is  a  condensation  of  a  paper  zvhich  Mr. 
Fries  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Region  8,  N.R.A. 
Conference  held  in  Casper,  Wyoming ,  June  1962.  The 
purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  answer  questions  that  are 
frequently  asked  about  the  training  facilities  at  the 
Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Center,  the  status  of  the 
piano  busmess,  and  what  the  future  holds  for  blind 
piano  technicians.  In  addition,  Mr.  Fries  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  rehabilitation  counseling  of  blind  persons. 


tory,  theory  and  complete  servicing  of  all 
types  of  pianos. 

Method  of  Training 
at  the  Piano  Hospital 

All  students  at  the  Piano  Hospital  are 
visually  handicapped,  and  are  sent  for 
training  by  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  various  states,  and  in  Canada. 
The  course  requires  twenty  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  training.  The  instructor  lectures  on 
all  techniques  and  problems  of  piano 
maintenance,  and  daily  gives  individual 
instruction  and  explanation.  This  individual 
instruction  is  made  possible  by  the  small 
enrollment  of  ten  students.  Once  a  week 
a  music  teacher  who  also  had  a  successful 
tuning  career  lectures  on  harmony  and 
music  theory,  and  assists  the  students  in 
orchestral  music  and  group  singing.  Most 
of  the  students’  time  is  spent  in  “learning- 
by-doing”  on  meaningful  projects  of  piano 
work.  In  addition  to  servicing  pianos  in 
homes,  churches,  and  schools,  senior  stu¬ 
dents  sometimes  work  for  local  music 
stores. 

The  climax  of  the  training  is  the  annual 
commencement  banquet  program,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  guest  speaker.  Every  student 
participates  in  the  program  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  the  alumni,  who  return  year 
after  year  from  distant  places  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Hawaii.  The  day 
following  the  banquet  all  alumni  and  sen¬ 
iors  attend  the  Piano  Clinic,  and  at  the 
commencement  program  each  student  re¬ 
ceives  a  Piano  Hospital  certificate  and  a 
complete  set  of  tools  furnished  by  his  re¬ 
spective  agency. 
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Employment  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  all 
graduates  on  completion  of  their  course, 
however,  94  per  cent  of  the  tuner  tech¬ 
nicians  graduated  in  the  last  thirteen  years 
are  in  the  business  of  servicing  pianos,  and 
are  self-supporting.  Only  one  works  in  a 
piano  factory,  three  are  tuning  instructors, 
twelve  are  full-time  store  employees,  and 
the  greater  number  are  self-employed,  hav¬ 
ing  store  connections  entailing  part-time 
work  on  either  an  hourly  or  piecework 
basis,  or  referral  tuning  calls  from  retail 
stores. 

Weekly  earnings  reflect  wage  scales  in 
given  areas  and  vary  from  $60  to  $95  a 
week.  Graduates  on  their  own,  two  years 
or  more  after  graduation,  show  incomes 
between  $3,400  and  $10,000  a  year,  with 
a  group  average  of  $5,500.  Some  are 
combining  retail  selling  of  pianos  with 
their  service  business,  and  this  combination 
offers  a  greater  income  potential.  Eight 
graduates  fall  in  this  sales  category,  with 
earnings  varying  up  to  an  annual  amount 
of  $24,000  net  income.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  are  married  and  own 
their  own  cars,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  live  in  their  own  homes. 

Background  of  the  Piano  Industry 

No  industry  has  had  more  ups  and 
downs  than  the  piano  industry.  When  the 
phonograph  first  became  popular,  the 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  predicted 
the  quick  end  of  the  piano,  and  when  the 
radio  appeared,  they  knew  its  end  had 
come!  With  the  arrival  of  TV  there  was 
no  further  question  about  it;  the  piano 
was  a  certain  dodo.  Still  an  additional 
competitor  had  to  appear,  namely  the  elec¬ 
tronic  organ  which  caused  many  pianos  to 
be  traded  in.  In  all  four  instances,  music 
merchants  of  the  timorous  variety  who 
were  in  the  business  primarily  for  the 
easiest  money,  neglected  the  piano  in  favor 
of  the  particular  instrument  most  popular 
at  that  time.  After  each  of  these  four 
successive  threats  the  piano  has  made  its 
own  comeback  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
especially  the  dealers  and  tuners  who 


viewed  the  piano  with  narrow  perspective 
in  terms  of  its  importance  to  music. 

Since  1959  approximately  200,000  pi¬ 
anos  have  been  manufactured  annually, 
the  highest  record  achieved  since  1928. 
This  does  not  include  the  hundreds  of 
pianos  that  are  imported  each  year  from 
Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan.  When  you 
add  to  this  the  thousands  of  used  pianos 
that  are  sold  by  furniture  stores,  music 
merchants,  and  tuners,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  piano  is  a  very  active  item  of 
commerce,  requiring  both  salesmen  and 
skilled  technicians. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  it  was  uncommon 
to  find  more  than  two  pianos  in  a  grade 
school,  and  three  in  a  high  school.  Today 
there  are  from  three  to  six  in  most  grade 
schools,  and  up  to  eight  and  sometimes  ten 
in  high  schools.  The  same  comparison  is 
found  in  churches.  While  it  is  true  many 
of  these  pianos  do  not  receive  the  regular 
care  that  they  need,  in  most  cases  they 
are  serviced  more  frequently  simply  because 
they  are  used  more  and  fill  a  wider  need 
than  in  yesteryears.  Along  with  all  the 
other  instruments  that  are  being  studied, 
more  piano  lessons  are  given  today  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  With 
this  fact  in  mind,  and  with  the  steady 
increase  in  population,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  demand  for  both  new 
and  used  pianos  will  not  only  continue, 
but  will  increase  over  the  years. 

The  Need  for  Trained 
Tuner  Technicians 

As  long  as  music  is  taught  and  pianos 
are  sold,  there  will  be  a  need  for  com¬ 
petent  tuner  technicians  to  service  them. 
In  many  places  there  are  those  with  very 
little  actual  knowledge  who  pick  up  a  few 
tools  and  a  smattering  of  piano  words  and 
start  out  ringing  doorbells  to  tune  pianos. 
Unfortunately,  men  of  this  caliber  and  train¬ 
ing  do  get  some  business,  mainly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  piano,  its  owner,  and  the 
tuning  profession.  But  they  do  not  survive 
in  the  business  long  because  servicemen 
are  known  and  remembered  by  the  quality 
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of  their  work.  This  means  that  the  com¬ 
petent  tuner  technician,  blind  or  sighted, 
attracts  business  in  his  community,  whereas 
the  incompetent  tuner  fails  to  get  enough 
repeat  calls  and  has  to  move  to  wider 
territory  or  out  of  the  business  entirely. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  marked 
shortage  of  tuner  technicians.  Before  this 
statement  is  taken  seriously  it  should  be 
examined  carefully.  This  belief  is  not  new. 
It  was  expressed  by  an  eminent  authority 
in  1908,  the  all-time  peak  year  of  piano 
production.  It  reappears  every  few  years 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  is  heard 
more  frequently  of  late  because  our  highly 
mechanized  piano  factories  offer  few  op¬ 
portunities  to  trainees  in  the  piano  service 
field,  and  schools  for  the  seeing  are  virtually 
nonexistent. 

The  twenty-odd  tuning  schools  that 
came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  G.I. 
Bill  of  Vocational  Training  after  World 
War  II  have  shrunk  to  one.  There  are  two 
correspondence  schools,  plus  a  few  of 
questionable  reputation.  This  shrinkage  of 
training  facilities  is  also  evident  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Changed  conditions  in  the 
piano  industry,  in  educational  policy,  and 
the  younger  age  of  students  in  residential 
schools,  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
offer  anything  beyond  preliminary  training 
of  a  prevocational  character.  The  Piano 
Hospital  and  Training  Center  was  the  first 
attempt  toward  filling  this  void,  and  now 
the  same  attempt  is  being  made  at  Tal¬ 
ladega,  Alabama,  and  also  at  Perkins 
School  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

The  Piano  Technician’s  Guild  is  divided 
on  the  question  of  the  tuner  shortage.  Some 
want  to  set  up  training  centers  or  possibly 
a  combination  system  of  correspondence 
and  apprenticeship  training  with  local  tuner 
technicians.  This  idea  is  strongly  opposed 
by  the  New  York  and  other  chapters  of 
the  Guild.  The  New  York  chapter  takes 
its  stand  on  the  premise  that  the  tuner 
shortage  is  a  myth,  or  else  tuners’  pay 
would  be  commensurate  with  that  of  other 
skilled  tradesmen  across  the  land. 

I  have  never  been  convinced  of  a  tuner 


shortage.  To  me,  it  is  an  uncrowded  field 
with  opportunity  for  any  man,  blind  or 
sighted,  who  is  qualified  and  equipped  to 
do  the  work.  While  there  is  discussion  about 
the  assumed  shortage  of  tuners  and  lack 
of  training  facilities  for  the  seeing,  capable 
blind  persons  should  be  given  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  piano  servicing. 

In  selecting  men  to  become  successful 
piano  technicians,  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
these  facts  in  mind.  Whereas  in  1936  we 
had  thirty-six  piano  factories,  we  now 
have  only  eighteen,  with  the  smaller  ones 
continuing  to  be  absorbed  by  the  larger 
ones.  The  larger  factories,  such  as  Wur- 
litzer,  use  electronic  strobicons  that  are 
operated  by  sighted,  semi-skilled  workmen. 
Retailing  of  pianos  has  also  changed  to 
the  extent  that  few  music  stores,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  West,  employ  full-time  tuners. 
In  Seattle,  a  city  of  600,000  which  has  a 
number  of  both  large  and  small  music 
stores,  there  is  only  one  tuner  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  full  time  by  a  store.  The  tuning  is 
done  on  a  piecework  basis  or  is  farmed 
out  to  independent  tuner  servicemen,  nine 
of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Piano  Hos¬ 
pital. 

In  the  days  of  factory  employment  and 
large  store  employment  of  tuners,  fairly 
secure  work  awaited  the  skilled,  blind  per¬ 
son.  He  was  expected  only  to  do  the  stock 
tuning  and  he  could,  in  the  main,  appear 
at  the  same  place  every  day  for  work. 
Today  the  tuner  who  can  tune,  but  cannot 
do  general  repairing  and  regulating  of  pi¬ 
anos  has  little  opportunity  for  steady  em¬ 
ployment;  in  addition,  he  must  be  more 
mobile  and  adaptable  to  new  situations 
than  formerly. 

The  Part  the  Agencies  Play 
Preparing  the  Student 

These  changed  conditions  in  the  tuning 
and  servicing  of  pianos  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  every  counselor  when  ad¬ 
vising  his  clients  on  the  possibility  of  piano 
tuning  as  a  vocation.  The  candidate  with 
the  greatest  potential  in  piano  work  is  the 
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one  who  gets  about  skillfully,  can  adapt 
to  new  situations,  and  has  ambition  com¬ 
bined  with  determination  to  work  for  ob¬ 
tainable  goals.  In  addition,  a  likely  candi¬ 
date  for  tuning  should  have  good  tonal 
and  mechanical  abilities  and  an  interest  in 
learning  how  to  better  sell  his  services. 

Too  many  students  believe  that  if  they 
could  learn  to  tune  there  would  be  some 
job  ready  for  them  in  a  music  store.  It 
is  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  realize 
the  wide  range  of  interests  that  are  so 
important  to  an  individual  in  becoming  a 
successful  tuner  serviceman,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  students  at  the  Piano  Hospital 
are  frequently  urged  to  take  night  courses 
at  college,  to  participate  in  the  bowling  and 
swimming  programs,  and  to  become  active 
in  church  and  music  groups  while  in  train¬ 
ing.  Students  who  show  interest  and  ability 
in  broadening  their  horizon  and  making 
friends  on  their  own  while  in  training  are 
invariably  the  ones  who  make  good  as 
tuner  technicians. 

Each  counselor  should  make  it  plain  to 
his  client  that  a  report  of  his  progress 
will  be  expected  at  regular  intervals.  Of 
course  this  entails  a  reply,  and  in  every 
case  where  this  has  been  done  much  has 
been  accomplished  for  and  by  the  student 
involved.  This  cooperative  relationship 
tends  to  hold  the  student  to  higher  stand¬ 
ards  because  he  likes  to  have  a  report 
worth  making  to  his  counselor.  When  the 
counselor  can  compare  the  student’s  report 
with  the  instructor’s  report  it  gives  him 
the  opportunity  to  ask  pertinent  questions 
which  can  have  beneficial  effects.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  after  reading  a  student’s  letter,  a 
counselor  of  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  wrote  me  in  these 
terms:  “Peter’s  letters  have  so  many  mis¬ 
spelled  words  and  typographical  errors 
that  they  are  difficult  to  read.  What  can 
be  done  about  this?”  Had  this  counselor 
not  exacted  regular  reports  from  his  client, 
this  lack  of  preparation  would  have  gone 
unheeded  and  I  would  not  have  been  able 
to  do  a  thing  about  it.  When  the  counselor 
and  I  cooperated  in  the  matter,  Peter  re- 
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sponded  by  taking  spelling  and  typing  les¬ 
sons. 

The  Part  Agencies  Play 
in  Assisting  Students 

The  thirty  state  agencies  that  have  sent 
students  to  us  for  training  show  a  marked 
variance  in  cooperation  and  in  service  to 
the  trainee.  In  most  cases  we  have  had  an 
excellent  response,  but  occasionally  the  lack 
of  it  is  frustrating,  as,  for  instance,  when 
it  takes  as  much  as  five  months  to  get  a 
partial  authorization  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  tools,  or  when  a  rejection  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  certain  necessary  items.  Similar 
situations  occur  in  this  realm  regarding 
health  conditions  when  certain  medical  at¬ 
tention  is  advisable. 

Sometimes  payment  for  room  and  board 
is  so  long  overdue  that  people  who  supply 
the  accommodations  decide  to  discontinue 
their  part  in  assisting  the  training  program. 
One  good  student-home  will  be  lost  next 
term  because  of  this  situation.  The  same 
lag  in  payment  for  tools  has  sometimes 
made  it  difficult  to  fit  out  graduates  with 
the  best  quality  tools. 

Some  agencies  do  an  excellent  job  in 
follow-up  service  for  clients  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  but  in  this  area  also  there  is  a 
tremendous  variance  and  sometimes  the 
new  struggling  tuner  is  virtually  neglected. 
In  follow-up  service  and  in  placement  of 
graduates  in  employment,  most  American 
counselors  could  gain  helpful  hints  from 
their  counterparts  in  the  C.  N.  I.  B.  Our 
first  Canadian  graduate  went  on  piecework 
in  a  piano  store  the  day  after  he  arrived 
home.  Another  Canadian  graduate  started 
work  almost  immediately  in  a  music  store 
in  Regina  on  a  weekly  salary.  Both  place¬ 
ments  were  the  direct  result  of  early  and 
determined  scouting. 

Except  in  rare  cases,  the  tendency  with 
agencies  in  this  country  is  to  let  the  new 
graduate  sit  for  a  while,  or  try  on  his  own. 
I  admit  that  this  policy  seems  to  work  in 
the  long  run,  but  the  cost  is  frustration, 
discouragement,  and  sometimes  added  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money.  By  keeping  in  closer 
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contact  with  the  trainee  and  by  doing  job 
scouting  during  the  last  year  of  training, 
counselors  in  most  states  could  approximate 
the  Canadian  policy  of  immediate,  gainful 
employment. 

The  Future 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  manufacture 
of  new  pianos  in  this  country  has  been 
holding  close  to  200,000  a  year,  with  an 
average  importation  of  1,000  foreign  in¬ 
struments,  plus  the  resale  of  thousands  of 
used  pianos,  it  is  beyond  question  that 


skilled  men  will  be  needed  to  service  them. 
Remember  too,  the  piano  is  still  the  domi¬ 
nant  instrument  in  our  culture,  both  in 
homes  and  in  schools,  and  never  in  our 
history  have  more  people  studied  the  piano 
than  today. 

With  the  lack  of  training  facilities  for 
the  seeing  added  to  these  considerations, 
there  is  bound  to  be  ample  opportunity 
ahead  for  the  qualified  blind  tuner  who  is 
adequately  trained  and  equipped  to  meet 
the  piano  service  needs  of  the  American 
community. 


INSIDE  RUSSIA  TODAY: 


PREPARING  THE  BLIND  TO  LEAD  ESEFEL  LIVES 

RUTH  V.  FRIEDMAN 


Editor’s  Note: 

These  data  were  gathered  during  a  month¬ 
long  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1961, 
during  which  time  the  author  spent  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  five  days  interviewing  the  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  of  several  organizations  serving 
blind  people  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  the 
Soviet  Union’s  two  largest  cities,  both  in  the 
Russian  Federated  Republic.  Miss  Friedman 
interviewed  the  chief  of  the  Institute  of  De- 
fectology  of  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences  in  Moscow,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  Laboratories  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  and  of  the  Blind  at  the  same  Insti¬ 
tute;  the  chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Society 
for  the  Blind  in  Moscow;  the  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Leningrad  office  of  the  same  society;  the 
director  of  an  enterprise  for  the  blind  in  Lenin¬ 
grad;  and  the  director  of  the  specialized  library 
for  blind  people  in  Leningrad. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  counterpart 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
a  national  organization  which  has  an  over- 
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all  view  of  the  entire  field  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  U.  S.  Each  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  fifteen  republics,  however, 
has  an  organization  comparable  to  the 
All-Russian  Society  for  the  Blind,  whose 
offices  the  author  visited  in  Leningrad  and 
Moscow.  Partly  because  there  is  no  organ¬ 
ization,  as  far  as  the  author  could  deter¬ 
mine,  with  an  over-all  perspective  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  statistics  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Other  compli¬ 
cating  factors  included  the  language  bar¬ 
rier — compounded  by  the  interpreters’ 
unfamiliarity  with  technical  terms  relating 
to  blindness — and  differences  in  compiling 
statistics.  Consequently,  statistics  quoted 
herein  may  sometimes  represent  approxi¬ 
mations. 

There  are  approximately  230,000  blind 
people  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (total  population  is 
220  million).  Two  groups  of  visual  defects 
seem  to  be  included  in  this  figure,  the  first 
comprising  persons  with  vision  from  zero 
to  4  per  cent,  and  the  second,  persons  with 
vision  up  to  8  per  cent  or  10  per  cent. 
Approximately  5,000  blind  school  children 
live  in  the  Russian  Federated  State  (the 
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largest  of  the  fifteen  republics,'  which  in¬ 
cludes  120  million  inhabitants)  and  10,000 
in  the  whole  country.  There  is  a  total  of 
166,000  blind  people  in  the  Russian  Fed¬ 
erated  State — 85,000  of  whom  have  vision 
of  from  4  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  (81,000)  of  whom  are  totally  blind. 

As  contrasted  to  certain  other  areas  of 
service  to  blind  persons,  the  education  of 
blind  children  is  a  state  responsibility.  Spe¬ 
cialized  children’s  schools  exist  in  all  large 
communities  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Enlightenment.  These 
are  residential  schools,  consisting  of  gram¬ 
mar  as  well  as  what  they  call  ‘‘middle’ 
schools.  The  curricula  are  about  the  same 
as  for  regular  schools  and,  as  in  America, 
following  graduation  from  secondary 
schools,  young  blind  people  can  enter  uni¬ 
versities  or  other  institutes  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Contrary  to  what  exists  in  the  United 
States,  where  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  blind  children  attend  specialized 
schools  and  50  per  cent,  regular  schools 
with  either  resource  or  itinerant  teachers, 
all  blind  children  in  the  Soviet  Union  at¬ 
tend  specialized  schools.  The  concept  of 
“integrated”  school  programs  was  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Russians  to  grasp,  and  I 
suspect  they  believe  that  our  children  at¬ 
tend  regular  schools  in  such  large  numbers 
only  because  we  fail  to  supply  sufficient 
specialized  schools,  and  that  this  is  due  to 
lack  of  funds!  The  Russians  stated,  in  fact, 
that  they  saw  extreme  disadvantages  in  an 
“integrated”  system  of  education,  and  that 
such  a  system  simply  could  not  work  out 
to  best  advantage  for  blind  children,  be¬ 
cause  only  specialized  schools  allow  for 
the  special  pedagogical  techniques  that  are 
required. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  don’t  feel  that 
their  children  lead  a  life  segregated  from 
that  of  sighted  children;  on  the  contrary, 
much  goes  into  arranging  joint  activities  be¬ 
tween  blind  and  sighted  children  and  the 
sighted  world  in  general  through  cultural 
and  recreational  undertakings  and  the  like. 

There  are  about  seventy  specialized 


schools  in  the  Russian  Federated  Republic 
alone,  which  represents  schools  for  the 
totally  blind  as  well  as  the  partially  sighted. 
(By  way  of  contrast,  the  Ukraine  Republic 
has  only  seven  such  specialized  schools. 
No  one  could  give  me  a  figure  for  the 
total  country.) 

Eleven  years  of  schooling  are  compul¬ 
sory  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Schooling  begins  when 
a  child  is  seven  or  eight  and  is  completed 
when  the  young  adult  is  nineteen.  Blind 
children,  however,  study  for  twelve  years: 
totally  blind  children  get  the  extra  year  in 
grammar  school;  partially-sighted  children 
have  it  added  to  their  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  Classes  of  blind  children  consist  of 
ten  to  twelve  children  each.  Although  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  do  not  seem  to  be  slighted 
or  neglected  in  any  way,  the  education  of 
blind  children  apparently  puts  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  vocational  training  when  the 
need  is  indicated.  This  takes  place  within 
the  specialized  schools,  which  have  the 
necessary  shops  on  their  premises.  For 
this  reason,  when  young  adults  enter 
“enterprises,”  they  have  already  received 
the  vocational  training  they  need  and  can 
start  right  in  to  work. 

Teachers  of  blind  children  have  quite 
specialized  training.  Teachers-in-training 
must  study  for  five  years  in  schools  with 
special  faculties  for  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals.  Students  of  pedagogical  methods  for 
teaching  handicapped  children  get  50  per 
cent  more  stipend  than  those  planning  to 
teach  normal  children.  Teachers  of  blind 
children  get  25  per  cent  more  salary  than 
regular  teachers. 

Blind  students  in  the  Soviet  Union  de¬ 
siring  higher  education  receive  50  per 
cent  more  stipend  than  sighted  students 
(all  students  get  stipends).  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  400  blind  students  in  institutes 
of  higher  learning  in  the  Russian  Federated 
State  alone. 

For  blind  adults  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education,  there  are  evening  schools 
and  three  inter-regional  correspondence 
schools — in  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Kuiby¬ 
shev;  a  fourth  is  being  organized  in  Siberia. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  adults  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  correspondence  courses 
prepare  their  work  at  home  and  attend  the 
schools  for  consultation  once  or  twice  each 
week,  receiving  diplomas  at  the  completion 
of  their  courses. 

Although  today  both  are  voluntary  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Societies  for  the  Blind  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  were  formerly 
financed  by  the  state.  Each  of  the  fifteen  re¬ 
publics  has  its  own  such  organization  com¬ 
parable  to  the  All-Russian  Society  in  func¬ 
tion  and  setup,  if  not  in  title.  Some  time 
after  special  “enterprises”  formed  for  blind 
people  began  to  receive  incomes  from  their 
programs  and  their  products,  and  after 
certain  privileges  were  accorded  the  So¬ 
cieties,  the  latter  asked  to  be  released  from 
state  assistance;  today  they  receive  and 
spend  their  income  as  they  will.  In  addition 
to  all  the  All-Russian  Society  offices  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad — at  least  in  the 
Russian  Federated  Republics — there  are 
local  organizations  for  blind  persons. 

The  primary  task  of  the  All-Russian 
Society  lies  in  the  area  of  employment  for 
its  blind  members.  In  addition,  the  Society 
is  responsible  for  cultural  activities,  assist¬ 
ance  in  improving  living  standards,  and 
medical  treatment  for  blind  persons.  I  had 
the  impression  that  practically  all  blind 
individuals  belong  to  the  Society,  each 
member  paying  a  nominal  dues  fee,  which 
ranges  from  five  to  twenty  kopecks  (about 
five  and  a  half  cents  to  twenty-two  cents) 
every  three  months. 

Before  their  schooling  is  completed,  al¬ 
most  all  young  people — including  the 
blind — know  exactly  where  they  are  to 
be  employed,  and  have  received  appro¬ 
priate  vocational  training.  There  is  no  un¬ 
employment  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Upon 
receiving  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of 
blindness,  an  individual  is  accepted  into  the 
Society,  which,  depending  on  his  require¬ 
ments  and  wishes,  arranges  for  the  young 
adult  to  go  on  to  an  institute  of  higher 
education  or  sees  to  the  employment  for 
which  he  has  been  trained.  Young  adults 
blind  since  birth  or  childhood  receive 


training  in  school;  adults  blinded  in  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents,  by  disease,  or  by  war, 
are  trained  at  the  enterprises. 

The  main  task  of  the  All-Russian  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  is  supplying  employment 
for  blind  people  through  these  enterprises. 
Enterprises  are  very  widespread  and  the 
term  is  used  differently  than  in  the  U.  S.; 
it  seems  to  mean  almost  any  joint  endeavor, 
whether  a  factory,  a  collective,  or  a  state 
undertaking,  which  is  a  place  of  employ¬ 
ment;  it  is  not  equivalent  to  U.  S.  work¬ 
shops,  as  I  had  first  thought. 

In  addition  to  his  wages — paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  sighted  workers,  as  far 
as  I  could  determine — every  blind  individ¬ 
ual  receives  a  state  pension.  Upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  secondary  school  a  blind  young¬ 
ster,  if  this  has  been  the  plan,  begins  work 
in  an  enterprise  and  after  one  or  two  years 
begins  to  receive  his  pension.  The  amount 
depends  on  his  earnings,  since  it  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  50  per  cent  of  his  wages.  All 
working  blind  people  receive  this  disability 
pension.  Blind  persons  can  retire  and  re¬ 
ceive  old-age  pensions  earlier  than  sighted 
people.  Sighted  women  retire  on  pensions 
at  fifty-five,  men  at  sixty.  The  blind  have 
special  privileges  in  this  connection:  women 
can  retire  at  forty  and  receive  the  old-age 
pension  after  ten  years  of  work;  men  at 
fifty,  after  ten  years  of  employment.  (Forty 
per  cent  of  the  blind  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  fifty -five  or  over.) 

The  Leningrad  area  boasts  nine  enter¬ 
prises,  each  employing  400  to  500  people; 
in  such  special  enterprises,  60  per  cent  of 
the  employees  must  be  blind  and  40  per 
cent  sighted.  The  particular  enterprise  I 
visited  was  part  of  a  new  “district”  which, 

I  was  informed  very  proudly  by  the  di¬ 
rector,  is  being  built  especially  for  blind 
people  in  that  area — one  of  nine  such  com¬ 
munities  to  be  established  eventually  in  and 
around  Leningrad.  The  district  seemed  to 
consist  of  a  tool  shop,  a  two-  or  three- 
story  clubhouse  (which  included  auditor¬ 
ium,  cafeteria,  broadcasting  studio,  etc.), 
three  new  apartment  houses  of  fifty  flats 
each,  and  a  nursery  school. 
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As  an  employee  of  the  AFB  with  its 
clear-cut  philosophy  in  such  an  area,  I 
could  not  resist  raising  a  question  about 
this  community  because,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
it  is  a  “segregated”  setup.  The  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  of  this  enterprise  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  understanding  me  on  this  score 
and,  when  they  did,  they  laughed  long  and 
loudly  at  the  idea  that  the  AFB  would  look 
askance  at  the  basic  concepts  that  seemed 
to  be  involved.  Again,  as  in  the  area  of 
specialized  schools  for  blind  children,  it 
was  explained  to  me  that  their  system  works 
so  well  because  their  adults  get  better 
training  in  these  specialized  enterprises 
than  they  would  otherwise. 

I  The  administrators  insisted  that  their 
blind  adults  are  not  segregated  or  sepa¬ 
rated  from  sighted  people,  pointing  out  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  enterprises 
are  sighted.  They  stressed  that  their  shops 
have  to  be  set  up  with  special  equipment 
for  blind  workers  and  special  lighting  for 
visually  handicapped  persons,  and,  further, 
that  having  these  enterprises  permits  them 
to  have  special  buses  to  transport  those 
blind  individuals  who  wish  to  use  them  to 
and  from  work. 

Most  blind  people  in  the  U.S.S.R.  work 
in  such  specialized  enterprises.  In  fact,  the 
enterprise  director  expressed  the  feeling 
that  they  were  “short  of  blind  people”;  i.e., 
that  the  products  they  make  are  extremely 
important  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  if  there 
were  more  blind  people  to  employ,  their 
output  would  be  even  greater  and  thus  their 
contribution  to  their  country  larger. 

Except  for  such  items  as  special  equip¬ 
ment  and  lighting,  the  director  described 
his  enterprise  as  a  normal  factory  with  its 
own  plans,  its  own  orders  to  fill,  and  its 
own  goals.  This  particular  enterprise  had 
as  constant  products  on  a  year-round  basis 
special  equipment  and  parts  for  radios  and 
telephone  sets.  The  special  enterprises  are 
part  of  the  over-all  state  plan  and  as  such 
do  not  seem  to  be  separated  from  the 
enterprises  of  sighted  workers  nor  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  latter  by  the  state.  (Home¬ 
work  is  supplied  for  those  blind  individ- 
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uals  who  cannot  leave  their  homes,  i.e., 
who  have  another  disability  in  addition  to 
blindness;  such  work  is  supplied  at  least 
sometimes  through  such  enterprises,  for  I 
saw  homework  products  there.) 

There  are  272  enterprises  under  the  All- 
Russian  Society  in  the  Russian  Federated 
State  alone,  employing  100  to  500  persons 
each.  Forty-five  thousand  blind  people  are 
working  in  these  272  enterprises,  which 
produce  a  wide  range  of  articles:  electrical 
appliances  and  equipment,  apparatus  for 
telephones  and  radios,  furniture,  under¬ 
wear,  paper  goods,  plastics,  etc.  Some  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  non-specialized 
state  enterprises  and  make  spare  parts  for 
automobile  plants  and  for  tractors  and 
other  machines.  Altogether,  74,000  blind 
persons  are  employed  in  this  particular  re¬ 
public — on  farms,  in  state  enterprises,  in 
schools — in  fact,  in  all  branches  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  including  the  special  en¬ 
terprises  for  blind  people. 

The  All-Russian  Society  not  only  helps 
blind  persons  find  jobs  in  specialized  and 
nonspecialized  enterprises,  but  also  on  col¬ 
lective  farms,  in  the  professions,  and  else¬ 
where.  Many  blind  persons  can  be  found 
doing  massage  work  in  the  sanatoria;  others 
are  in  the  fields  of  music  and  teaching,  the 
latter  often  but  by  no  means  only  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  In  Leningrad  institutions  of 
higher  education  alone,  there  are  more 
than  twenty  blind  teachers. 

All  transportation  within  city  limits,  in¬ 
cluding  the  subway  (five  kopeks,  or  five- 
and-a-half  cents,  fare),  is  free  for  blind 
people.  If  a  blind  person  travels  to  a  sana¬ 
torium  in  another  community,  transporta¬ 
tion  is  free  for  him  and  his  escort.  His  stay 
at  the  sanatorium  for  treatment,  rest,  or 
vacation  is  also  free. 

Blind  individuals  as  well  as  the  Societies 
for  the  Blind  are  exempt  from  paying 
taxes.  The  profits  that  the  special  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  blind  realize  are  therefore 
turned  back  each  year  to  the  Society,  which, 
in  turn,  spends  it  on  new  housing  construc¬ 
tion,  workshops,  clubs,  nurseries,  kinder¬ 
gartens,  cultural  activities,  and  medical  care 
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for  its  blind  members,  as  well  as  for 
passes  to  rest  homes  and  sanatoria  and  for 
temporary  financial  assistance,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  give  in¬ 
dividuals. 

As  for  medical  treatment,  there  is  a 
specialized  sanatorium  for  blind  people  lo¬ 
cated  at  Pyatagorsk.  Otherwise,  facilities 
are  purchased  for  blind  individuals  in  the 
non-specialized  sanatoria  and  generalized 
recreation  facilities  where  they  take  their 
vacations  along  with  sighted  people. 

In  Sochi,  on  the  Black  Sea,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  visit  the  Metallurgists’  Union 
Sanatorium.  Sochi  is  a  famous  resort  town 
with  sixty  health  resorts,  which  serve  about 
one  million  persons  each  year.  A  month’s 
vacation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  I  was  told  that  a  worker  who 
does  not  regularly  get  that  long  a  vacation 
can,  without  difficulty,  have  his  vacation 
prolonged  if  this  is  indicated  by  his  health. 
The  usual  “treatment”  period  at  a  health 
resort  is  twenty-six  days.  This  costs  176 
rubles,  or  about  $193.  However,  generous 
discounts  are  allowed  individuals,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  on  the  basis  of  their  earnings. 

Most  people  going  to  the  health  resorts 
pay  nothing  for  the  twenty-six  day  period, 
with  the  exception  of  transportation  and 
participation  in  extra-curricular  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities;  the  cost  is  met  by  the  Union.  The 
next  largest  group  comprises  persons  pay¬ 
ing  fifty-three  rubles  (30  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost — about  $58);  the  Union  pays 
70  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  these  latter  in¬ 
stances.  Some  few  workers  who  earn  very 
high  salaries  pay  the  full  cost  themselves. 
The  sanatoria  are  owned  by  the  trade 
unions;  all  persons  belong  to  trade  unions. 
All  levels  of  workers  attend  sanatoria  for 
rest,  convalescence,  and  vacations,  and  not 
necessarily  for  securing  medical  treatment. 

The  sanatorium  I  visited  was  Riviera- 
like  in  its  surroundings,  its  architecture, 
and  its  facilities;  there  were  at  least  two 
theaters  and  an  indoor  swimming  pool. 
Some  sanatoria  are  general  in  nature;  others 
specialize,  e.g.  in  cardiovascular  or  respira¬ 
tory  ailments. 


Blind  persons  receive  state  pensions  and 
certain  other  privileges  under  their  gov¬ 
ernment’s  constitution:  the  mailing  of 
braille  material  is  free;  a  blind  individual 
has  a  six-hour  workday  as  compared  to 
the  seven  hours  of  his  sighted  co-workers; 
and  he  receives  a  thirty-day  vacation  fully 
paid. 

While  I  was  in  Moscow,  I  was  treated  to 
a  demonstration  of  a  “reading  machine” 
that  is  being  developed  for  the  blind.  It  is 
about  thirty  inches  to  a  yard  in  length  and 
perhaps  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  deep, 
with  a  glass-covered  front  section  under 
which  one  inserts  the  newspaper  or  book 
to  be  “read.  The  machine,  in  going  over 
the  letters,  emits  a  sound  for  each  letter. 
The  “reader”  has  to  learn  the  particular 
sound  emitted  for  each  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  and  must  tie  these  sounds  together  into 
words.  The  machine  gives  off  500  sounds 
per  minute. 

I  asked  about  dogs  as  guides  for  blind 
persons,  since  I  saw  none  in  evidence,  and 
was  told  of  a  recently  established  dog¬ 
training  society  near  Moscow.  To  date,  this 
organization  has  trained  sixty  dogs,  which 
are  given  free  to  blind  persons.  The  train¬ 
ing  period  for  the  dogs  is  three-and-one- 
half  months;  dog  and  master  are  trained  to¬ 
gether  for  two  weeks,  so  that  a  total  of 
four  months  of  training  is  provided. 

I  had  the  impression  that  Russians  did 
not  think  it  too  important  to  teach  mo¬ 
bility  by  special  methods,  since  most  blind 
persons  live  near  their  places  of  work 
and  have  little  need  to  walk  around.  I  was 
told  the  government  is  producing  a  special 
cane,  which  seems  to  contain  a  lamp  so 
that  cars  will  stop  upon  seeing  a  person 
with  such  a  cane.  I  was  also  told  that  there 
are  special  posters  or  signs  at  crossroads 
frequently  traversed  by  blind  people.  I  saw 
none  of  these.  In  fact,  I  saw  only  one  or 
two  blind  persons  on  the  streets  the  entire 
time  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union;  one  was 
using  a  cane  and  the  other  was  being  led 
by  a  sighted  guide. 

In  Moscow  at  the  All-Russian  Society  I 
was  informed  that  no  electronic  guidance 
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devices  have  been  especially  developed  for 
blind  persons,  although  experimentation  is 
taking  place  in  this  area.  On  the  contrary, 
they  said,  they  preferred  to  concentrate  on 
developing  a  blind  individual  s  senses  as 
highly  as  possible,  because  it  is  their  con¬ 
viction  that  otherwise  he  concentrates  and 
depends  too  much  on  the  device  he  is  using, 
and  thus  tends  to  lose  the  fullest  potential 
use  of  his  senses. 

Services  for  deaf-blind  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  under  the  same  um¬ 
brella  as  those  for  blind  persons,  since  their 
needs  are  so  different.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  600  deaf-blind  individuals  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Research  in  this  area  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Institute  of  Defectology, 
where  the  chief  of  the  Laboratory  for  the 
Education  of  Deaf-Blind  persons  is  ex¬ 
tremely  knowledgeable  about,  as  well  as 
very  respectful  of  service  to  deaf-blind 
people  in  the  United  States.  He  stressed 
that  Russian  workers  with  the  deaf-blind 
emphasize  and  re-emphasize  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  first  task  with  these  peo¬ 
ple;  teaching  them  to  take  care  of  their 
bodily  needs.  Only  thereafter  do  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  speech. 

After  the  deaf-blind  child  has  learned  to 
take  care  of  his  bodily  needs,  he  is  taught 
speech;  initially,  and  for  a  long  time,  this  is 
by  means  of  gestures  and  tactual  stimuli. 
The  first  speech  is  in  symbols.  Gradually 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  substituted.  The 
teaching  of  braille  follows  after  the  alpha¬ 
bet  is  learned. 

Also  stressed  was  the  importance  of  get¬ 
ting  across  concepts  or  ideas  to  deaf-blind 
people,  as  contrasted  to  the  teaching  of 
words.  The  Laboratory  chief  kept  repeating 


the  danger  of  letting  a  deaf-blind  person 
memorize  words  without  concrete  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  words  and  thus  without  real 
knowledge  of  their  meaning.  One  of  the 
Institute’s  tasks  is  to  develop  ways  of  con¬ 
cretizing  certain  words  and/ or  ideas  and 
concepts  for  the  deaf-blind. 

I  was  shown  a  small  machine  which,  I 
was  told,  permits  two  deaf-blind  people 
located  in  separate  buildings  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  via  air  currents;  the 
actual  communication  takes  place  through 
braille.  I  also  saw  a  machine  that  is  similar 
to  our  “Tellatouch”  for  deaf-blind  people, 
but  larger,  nonportable,  and  not  stream¬ 
lined  in  appearance.  In  addition,  I  saw  a 
machine  similar  to  the  reading  machine,  but 
for  use  with  deaf-blind  persons,  which 
translates  the  printed  page  into  sound  and 
then  converts  it  to  braille. 

In  sum,  the  status  of  the  blind  person  in 
the  Soviet  Union  differs  basically  and  es¬ 
sentially  from  that  of  his  American  counter¬ 
part,  first  because  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  Soviet  Union;  all  blind  people 
wishing  to  work  not  only  can  work,  but 
usually  know  what  job  they  will  enter  prior 
to  completion  of  their  education.  Not  of 
least  importance  for  the  status  of  the  blind 
individual,  it  would  seem,  is  the  fact  that 
his  income,  rather  than  being  smaller  than 
that  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  is  actually 
larger  because  of  his  pension;  further,  his 
income  is  tax-exempt.  It  was  repeatedly 
stressed  that  specialized  facilities — schools, 
workshops,  sanatoria — for  blind  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  segregation  except 
that  this  separation  from  sighted  persons 
in  special  facilities  enables  improved  con¬ 
ditions  for  blind  individuals. 
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How  to  Use  Educational  Recordings  Effectively— 

A  Survey  of  Blind  College  Students 


BURNHAM  CARTER 


The  number  of  blind  students  attending 
colleges  and  universities  is  estimated  to  be 
between  1,000  and  1,200.  Most  of  these 
students  are  studying  under  plans  developed 
in  their  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  Under 
these  plans,  college  attendance  is  perceived 
as  a  step  in  the  achievement  of  economic 
self-sufficiency,  professional  success,  and 
social  independence. 

Among  these  students  the  ability  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  use  reading  resources  constitutes 
a  major  challenge.  Some  of  the  tools  which 
have  been  used  are  seeing  readers,  braille 
materials  and  recorded  textbooks.  Each  of 
these  methods  has  special  values  and  limita¬ 
tions.  However,  there  has  been  a  marked 
rise  in  the  use  of  recorded  materials. 

With  college  students  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  upon  these  recorded  mate¬ 
rials,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1961,  conducted  a 
study  on  the  use  of  educational  recordings 
by  blind  college  students,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Director  of  the  study  was  the  present 
writer,  and  Dr.  Martin  Haskell  was  princi¬ 
pal  investigator. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  was 
the  preparation  of  a  manual  for  use  by 
blind  students;  another  was  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  blind  college  student  is 
able  to  compete  with  his  sighted  peers  and, 
if  so,  how  he  does  it.  Personal  interviews 
were  conducted  with  366  full-time  blind 
college  students  throughout  the  country  on 
the  basis  of  an  hour-long  questionnaire. 

The  author,  Burnham  Carter,  who  is  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  recently  presented 
m  these  pages  the  case  for  setting  and  maintaining 
uniform  standards  in  recording  textbook  material  on 
tape.  Here  he  reports  the  results  of  a  survey  of  col¬ 
lege  students  who  use  tape  recording  in  pursuing  their 
courses. 


Study  Methods  and  Preferences 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  average 
number  of  pages  of  textbook  material  read 
per  week  was  300.  Those  students  who 
read  more  were  likely  to  have  higher  grades 
and  were  rated  higher  on  personal  charac¬ 
teristics. 

A  principal  method  of  study  employed 
by  those  interviewed  was  learning  by  lis¬ 
tening.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  textbook 
reading  was  done  by  sighted  readers;  27.2 
per  cent  by  disc  recording;  15.3  per  cent 
by  tape  recording;  4.25  per  cent  by  braille 
and  9  per  cent  in  print.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  textbook  reached  the  student 
through  the  use  of  his  aural  sense.  Three- 
lourths  stated  that  they  read  no  textbook 
material  in  braille  and  over  three-fourths 
read  no  textbook  material  in  print. 

One  problem  encountered  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  learning  by  listening  was  that  of 
concentration.  When  asked  what  methods 
of  study  they  had  developed  to  make  re¬ 
corded  books  more  useful  to  them,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  students  listed:  learning 
to  concentrate,  training  the  memory,  and 
listening  attentively. 

Students  who  took  notes  while  listening 
to  recorded  discs  achieved  higher  grades 
than  those  who  did  not.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  in  grades  between 
those  who  took  notes  in  braille,  in  print, 
or  on  tape. 

Students  who  owned  tape  recorders 
achieved  higher  grades  than  those  who  did 
not.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  students, 
78  per  cent  of  the  total,  owned  tape  re¬ 
corders  which  they  had  to  acquire  at  their 
own  expense.  Tape  recorders  were  used  by 
students  to  record  educational  material 
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read  to  them  by  sighted  readers,  portions 
of  disc  recordings  and  notes.  A  significantly 
higher  number  of  students  who  owned  tape 
recorders  read  more,  took  notes  more  of¬ 
ten,  and  achieved  B  averages  or  higher. 

Students  expressed  a  preference  for  a 
tape  player  which  plays  a  sealed  cartridge 
of  tape  and  does  not  have  to  be  threaded. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  students,  93 
per  cent  of  the  total,  stated  that  they  would 
prefer  such  a  tape  player  to  the  talking 
book  machine  or  other  disc  player  used  by 
them. 

Students  preferred  to  read  textbook  mate¬ 
rial  in  recorded  form  to  any  other  method. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  chose  recordings  when 
asked  for  their  first  choice  for  reading  text¬ 
books;  24  per  cent  chose  sighted  readers; 
and  12  per  cent  chose  braille.  When  asked 
if  there  were  any  purposes  for  which  they 
preferred  recordings  to  braille,  18  per  cent 
replied  “none.”  When  asked  if  there  were 
any  purposes  for  which  they  preferred 
braille  to  recordings,  42  per  cent  replied 
“none.” 

The  more  textbook  material  students 
read  in  recorded  form  the  more  they 
tended  to  prefer  recordings  to  braille  and 
to  sighted  readers. 

Characteristics  of  Blind 
College  Students 

Twenty  years  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
average  age  of  undergraduates  in  United 
States  colleges.  In  the  Recording  for  the 
Blind  survey,  the  average  age  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  interviewed  was  approximately  two 
years  higher  than  the  average  age  of  sighted 
students.  Those  who  received  their  second¬ 
ary  education  at  schools  for  the  blind  were 
approximately  one  year  older  than  those 
who  attended  other  schools.  The  average 
age  of  those  under  thirty  who  attended 
these  secondary  schools  was  22.9  while  the 
average  age  of  those  who  did  not  was  21 .9. 

The  use  of  braille  at  college  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  those  students  who  have  received 
their  secondary  education  at  schools  for  the 
blind.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  those 
who  attended  other  secondary  schools  pre¬ 


ferred  recordings  to  braille.  The  use  of 
braille  developed  at  schools  for  the  blind 
persists,  and  students  who  have  this  ex¬ 
perience  tend  to  become  committed  to  it. 

Two-thirds  of  the  students  participating 
in  the  survey  were  preparing  for  profes¬ 
sional  careers  in  teaching,  social  work, 
guidance  or  counseling.  An  additional  10 
per  cent  were  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
law,  psychiatry,  psychology  and  speech 
therapy.  In  all  these  professions  a  great 
deal  of  reading  is  required,  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  would  have  to  be  obtained  in  either 
recorded  form  or  with  the  help  of  sighted 
readers. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  the  students  had  B 
average  or  better.  Those  who  had  the 
higher  averages  were  more  likely  to  have 
been  rated  higher  by  interviewers  in  physi¬ 
cal  appearance,  poise,  diction,  vocabulary, 
alertness,  comprehension  of  questions,  and 
adequacy  of  response.  They  were  also  more 
likely  to  read  heavily,  to  read  more  in  re¬ 
corded  form,  to  take  notes  often,  to  own 
tape  recorders,  and  to  record  sighted  read¬ 
ers  with  the  aid  of  tape  recorders. 

Reading  Practices 

Students  are  satisfied  with  a  fast-paced 
reading,  but  desire  technical  material  and 
languages  to  be  read  more  slowly.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  students  reported  that 
they  considered  90  per  cent  of  the  Record¬ 
ing  for  the  Blind  volunteer  readers  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  survey  indicates  that  about  half  of 
the  college  students  interviewed  wanted 
braille  or  print  supplements  of  complicated 
tables  and  formulae,  and  that  raised  line 
drawings  would  prove  useful  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  diagrams,  charts  and  graphs. 

The  Talking  Book  Machine 
and  the  Embossed  Disc 

Since  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
use  the  government-issued  talking  book 
machine,  the  number  using  other  types  of 
machine — which  they  would  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  themselves — was  small.  With  this 
reservation,  it  is  nevertheless  significant 
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that  the  students  using  other  types  of 
machine  have  fewer  complaints  about  the 
embossed  discs  than  those  using  the  talking 
book  machine.  Also,  while  embossed  discs 
have  been  used  on  talking  book  machines 
with  reasonable  success  for  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  about  one-third  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  survey  reported  sticking  and 
skipping  problems.  Over  a  quarter  of  the 
students  recommended  an  adaptation  of  the 
tone  arm  on  the  talking  book  machine,  so 
that  the  embossed  disc  would  play  more 
satisfactorily.* 

Degree  of  Social  Participation 

Over  one-third  of  the  students  inter¬ 
viewed  did  not  belong  to  any  social  clubs 
or  organizations,  and  approximately  one- 
third  got  together  with  friends  twice  a  week 
or  less.  A  majority  of  the  students  reported 
that  most  of  their  friends  have  little  or  no 
trouble  seeing,  so  there  appears  to  be  no 
sub-culture  of  blind  college  students. 

Results  of  Study 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
blind  college  students,  or  at  least  those  who 
use  the  service  of  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
achieve  at  a  high  level.  The  amount  of  text¬ 
book  material  that  they  read  per  week  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  estimates  of  reading 
done  by  sighted  students.  Learning  by  lis¬ 
tening  is  the  principal  method  employed  by 
the  blind  college  student,  approximately 
half  the  reading  being  done  by  means  of  re¬ 
cordings.  Those  who  use  recordings  more 
also  read  more.  There  was  a  high  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  amount  of  material  read 
and  the  grades  achieved,  regardless  of 

*  The  1962  model  of  the  talking  book  machine  uses  a 
finer  stylus  (.7  mil  instead  of  the  usual  1  mil )  which 
should  greatly  improve  the  play-back  of  the  embossed 
disc. 


what  combination  of  reading  methods  was 
used.  While  many  preferred  to  have  a 
sighted  reader  with  whom  they  could  in¬ 
teract,  a  large  number  had  developed 
methods  of  study  which  made  recorded 
books  more  useful  to  them. 

The  four  most  frequently  suggested 
study  methods  were: 

1 )  The  use  of  a  tape  recorder  to  record 
important  portions  of  disc  recordings 
and/or  additional  material  read  by  sighted 
readers. 

2 )  The  taking  of  notes  while  listening  to 
recorded  discs,  whether  in  braille,  on  tape, 
or  in  print. 

3)  The  development  of  a  recording  habit. 
This  involved  not  only  listening  a  great 
deal,  but  the  selective  re-running  of  im¬ 
portant  passages,  the  budgeting  of  time  for 
listening,  and  the  development  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  learning  by  listening. 

4)  Learning  to  concentrate  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  recorded  discs. 

The  report  of  the  survey  recommends 
that  educators  of  the  blind  should  consider 
the  advisability  of  introducing  recorded 
material  to  blind  students  at  the  same  time 
as  braille  or  at  least  shortly  afterwards. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  practice  of  deferring  the  use  of  record¬ 
ings  for  several  years,  until  after  the  child 
has  learned  braille,  is  a  handicap  to  him. 

Using  the  results  of  the  survey,  and  also 
its  own  experience  over  the  past  eleven 
years,  Recording  for  the  Blind  has  prepared 
a  manual  entitled  How  to  Use  Educational 
Recordings  Effectively.  This  has  been 
widely  distributed  in  both  recorded  and 
printed  form  under  the  OVR  grant.  Single 
copies  are  still  available  free  of  charge. 
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Preparing  the  Blind 

for 

Hospital  Jobs 

HELEN  K.  BRANSON 


More  than  fifty  medical  institutions  in 
Los  Angeles  County  have  employed  persons 
with  limited  vision.  Workers  with  no  vision 
at  all  or  perception  less  than  20/200  work 
in  such  varied  departments  as  physical 
therapy,  X-ray,  and  central  supply. 

As  a  graduate  nurse  handicapped  by 
blindness,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
train  and  place  more  than  sixty  sanitarium 
and  hospital  aides  during  the  past  ten  years. 

In  the  Branson  Foundation,  Inc.,  we  pro¬ 
vide  training  for  physically  handicapped 
persons  who  could  work  at  particular  jobs 
in  sanitariums,  rest  homes,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  hospitals.  While  we  train  persons 
with  various  kinds  of  handicaps,  only  the 
visually  limited  will  be  discussed  in  this 
article. 

Contractual  arrangements  for  the  train¬ 
ing  vary.  We  attempt  to  prepare  persons 
for  specific  jobs.  Fees  for  this  training  may 
come  from  the  trainee,  the  Pasadena  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  or  the 
prospective  employer.  For  instance,  admin¬ 
istrators  of  sanitariums  have  employed  us 
to  give  120  hours  of  training  to  recruits. 

Totally  blind  persons  have  been  most 
successful  as  darkroom  employees  in  X-ray. 
Although  I  have  not  trained  any  for  such 
positions,  I  know  of  twenty-six  persons  in 
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the  county  who  have  been  trained,  and 
twenty-two  are  presently  employed.  The 
X-Omat  and  other  automatic  devices 
threaten  to  cut  this  opportunity,  but  many 
positions  still  exist. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  persons  cur¬ 
rently  employed  in  darkroom  work  are 
totally  blind,  that  is  they  have  no  object 
perception  and  they  may  or  may  not  have 
brightness  perception.  Twelve  have  not 
only  held  their  own  positions  but  also  have 
trained  others  with  visual  handicaps.  Most 
placement  officials  with  whom  I  have 
talked  say  that  the  totally  blind  are  more 
apt  to  be  successful  in  darkroom  work  than 
those  whose  vision  provides  traveling  or 
object  perception. 

Central  supply  offers  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  visually  handicapped  persons.  In 
three  small  hospitals,  several  totally  blind 
persons  have  learned  to  identify  and  take 
care  of  surgical  and  obstetrical  instruments. 
They  prepare  packs  for  autoclaves.  In  five 
instances,  the  persons  had  already  been 
educated  in  nursing  or  allied  fields  before 
injury  or  illness  caused  blindness. 

Physical  medicine  offers  many  openings 
which  can  be  filled  by  visually  handicapped 
persons.  Proper  training  and  job  placement 
are,  of  course,  essential.  Massage,  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  patients  with  brain  damage,  mus¬ 
cular  re-education,  and  speech  rehabilita¬ 
tion  are  a  few  of  the  jobs  in  which  persons 
with  serious  visual  limitations  have  worked. 

The  difficult  question  of  whether  the 
visually  handicapped  should  be  allowed  to 
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take  responsibility  for  patient  care  has 
never  been  successfully  answered.  As  a 
graduate  nurse  who  is  blind,  I  have  taken 
care  of  patients  under  specific  conditions  and 
expect  to  do  so  from  time  to  time.  I  know 
that  I  cannot  carry  out  all  the  functions 
performed  by  nurses  who  can  see,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  my  vision  I  am  no  longer  a  regis¬ 
tered  nurse.  But  there  are  some  nursing 
functions  which  I  feel  competent  to  carry 
out.  In  the  labor  room,  to  give  one  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  much  I  can  do,  and  some 
things  I  cannot  do.  I  can  set  up  as  well  as 
anyone  else  familiar  with  the  surroundings 
but  I  cannot  hope  to  assist  the  physician 
competently  at  times  when  vision  may  be 
required.  Someone  else  must  always  give 
medications  for  me,  and  while  I  like  to  feel 
that  I  am  able  by  special  effort  and  skill 
to  make  up  for  this  lack,  without  sighted 
colleagues  I  could  not  work  successfully  in 
the  labor  room. 

Strengths  and  Limitations 

The  visually  limited  find  general  service 
in  patient  care  difficult.  Yet  I  earnestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  nursing  positions  in 
which  the  sightless  or  at  least  the  nearly 
sightless  can  work  along  with  those  who 
have  normal  vision  to  produce  a  health 
team  that  is  equal  to  and,  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  superior  to  those  in  which  all 
members  see. 

For  example,  not  long  ago  a  policeman 
was  admitted  to  a  Los  Angeles  sanitarium 
for  rehabilitation  after  a  radical  neck  re¬ 
section  and  craniotomy.  Several  different 
men  nursing  attendants  were  assigned  to 
give  special  attention  to  him  but  found  it 
difficult  to  gain  his  cooperation.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  believed  that  he  could  have  perhaps 
a  year  or  two  of  partially  independent 
life. 

The  owner  of  the  sanitarium  remembered 
a  blind  nurses’  aide  who  had  spent  some 
hours  in  training  at  the  sanitarium  and  had 
been  successful  in  work  with  hemiplegic 
patients.  The  physician,  the  patient’s  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  patient  agreed  that  he  should 
be  employed  on  a  trial  basis.  I  was  to  su¬ 


pervise  and  train  him  for  this  particular 
job.  The  nurse  in  charge  would  administer 
all  medications  and  could  be  summoned  at 
any  time  by  the  patient  or  his  attendant 
should  sight  be  needed  in  any  procedure. 
To  orient  the  aide,  I  had  planned  to  work 
with  him  for  three  shifts.  The  patient 
worked  so  well  with  his  new  attendant  that 
the  training  was  reduced  to  two  shifts.  The 
patient  began  making  progress  the  first  day. 
He  was  able  to  make  steady  gains  in  line 
with  the  limitations  of  his  condition.  One 
could  argue,  of  course,  that  a  sighted  at¬ 
tendant  skilled  in  meeting  the  emotional 
and  physical  needs  of  this  patient  could  also 
have  challenged  him  toward  capacity  re¬ 
covery.  And  perhaps  this  would  be  true. 
But  none  the  less,  the  attendant’s  visual 
handicap  was  one  thing  that  turned  this 
patient’s  emotions  away  from  his  own  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Preparing  and  Placing  the  Blind 

The  problem  of  liability  insurance  for 
handicapped  workers  is  one  which  must  be 
faced.  Many  insurance  carriers  allow  hos¬ 
pital  administrators  to  employ  a  certain 
percentage  of  workers  with  handicaps  in  all 
categories.  Others  exclude  workers  with 
specific  conditions  such  as  blindness  or 
epilepsy.  From  my  own  observation  of 
handicapped  workers,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
the  visually  handicapped  have  low  accident 
rates  and  excellent  attendance  records.  If 
figures  could  be  studied,  I  believe  they 
would  show  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
visually  handicapped  workers  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Among  the  blind  or  partially  sighted 
trainees  and  employees  I  have  known  in 
ten  years,  I  have  known  of  only  one  who 
had  a  minor  accident.  A  stairwell  was  im¬ 
properly  guarded  in  a  newly  constructed 
building.  A  partially  blind  attendant  fell 
and  fractured  his  radius.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  fault  of  the  contractor, 
and  the  insurance  carrier  for  the  hospital 
was  not  required  to  pay  any  claim.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  neither  the  supervisor 
of  the  Pasadena  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
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habilitation  nor  I  know  of  any  accident 
ever  having  occurred  to  any  patient  being 
treated  or  transported  by  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  person  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It 
could  happen,  of  course.  Undoubtedly, 
blind  persons  should  not  transport  patients 
except  in  familiar  circumstances  and  when 
hazards  are  known  to  be  minimal. 

The  training  period  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons  may  be  slightly  longer  than 
for  those  who  see  well.  Instructions  must  be 
more  individualized,  both  in  classroom 
demonstrations  and  on  the  ward.  Also,  the 
instructor  must  be  familiar  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  eye  conditions,  and  the  emotional 
and  physical  limitations  of  each  person. 

I  teach  the  use  of  modified  devices, 
special  procedures,  and  first  aid  in  the 
classroom.  The  first  orientation  is  to  fire 
prevention  and  fire  extinguishing  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  a  recent  sanitarium  fire,  it  was  a  par¬ 
tially  blind  aide  who  first  smelled  the  smoke 
and  traced  it  to  the  room  where  a  patient 
lay  asleep  with  a  smoldering  cigarette  on 
the  mattress.  While  sighted  nurses  evacu¬ 
ated  the  room,  the  aide  called  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  turned  in  the  alarm  for  the 
building,  and  brought  the  extinguishing 
equipment. 

In  one  training  situation,  the  authorities 
expressed  doubt  about  whether  a  totally 
blind  instructor  could  safely  and  efficiently 
train  sanitarium  attendants,  both  those  with 
visual  handicaps  and  those  with  normal 
sight.  I  trained  ten  persons  in  two  separate 
groups  of  six  and  four  each.  None  of  the 
five  visually  handicapped — who  were  in  the 


same  group — could  see  well  enough  to  chart 
or  read  the  lesson  sheets  or  textbook.  One 
normally  sighted  person  who  volunteered  to 
take  sanitarium  aide  training  plus  ward  clerk 
duties  was  assigned  to  each  group.  I  gave 
them  120  hours  of  training  on  the  wards 
and  twenty  hours  of  classroom  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Each  person  had  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-four  hours  additional  train¬ 
ing  on  special  job  placements. 

All  the  sighted  trainees  worked  success¬ 
fully  for  six  months  or  longer  as  nurses 
aides  in  sanitariums.  General  assignments 
as  nurses  aides  for  visually  handicapped 
persons  worked  less  well  than  for  the  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  aides. 

However,  the  visually  handicapped  have 
been  very  successful  as  special  attendants 
for  selected  patients.  Only  two  out  of 
twenty  persons  I  have  trained  in  ten  years 
have  failed  when  assigned  to  one  patient. 

Long-term  illness  in  which  the  patient’s 
main  needs  are  for  emotional  support  and 
companionship  lend  themselves  well  to  care 
by  the  visually  limited.  There  are  routine 
nursing  procedures  that  they  can  also 
handle  adequately  in  surroundings  where 
the  attendant’s  condition  is  known  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  family,  physician,  and  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  attitudes  of  patients  and  employees 
toward  the  handicapped  person  depend 
greatly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  is  introduced  on  the  job.  If 
his  handicap  is  understood  and  the  super¬ 
visor  outlines  his  duties  not  only  to  him  but 
to  his  fellow  workers,  the  unit  can  work 
smoothly. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


THINK  OR  SWIM 

I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  swim 
like  I  dance.  That’s  by  way  of  saying  I 
don't  do  either  one  very  well,  and  I’ve  been 
wondering  lately  whether  there  is  any  cor¬ 
relation.  I  wonder,  too,  whether  being  un¬ 
able  to  see  has  any  influence  upon  a  per¬ 
son’s  ability  to  indulge  in  either  of  these 
sports. 

I've  thought  back  over  all  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  I  have  known — both  male  and  female 
— examining  their  interest  and  skill  in  swim¬ 
ming  and  dancing.  I  can't  detect  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  a  similar  assort¬ 
ment  of  people  who  are  not  blind.  While 
no  one  can  accuse  me  of  conservatism 
when  it  comes  to  the  normalcy  of  blind 
people,  I  still  must  confess  that  this  obser¬ 
vation  causes  me  to  marvel  a  bit.  I  really 
believe  that  in  both  swimming  and  dancing 
there  are  some  special  problems  peculiar  to 
blind  people.  There  are  also  certain  over¬ 
riding  similarities.  It  strikes  me  that  one 
has  to  observe  two  cardinal  principles — 
limitations  of  personal  skill  and  the  limits 
of  the  immediate  geography. 

Take  dancing,  for  example.  I  did  one 
time.  I  mean  I  had  lessons.  That  should 
have  done  something  for  my  skill.  I  was 
put  through  the  paces  in  the  waltz,  jitter¬ 
bug,  cha-cha — the  works.  There’s  only  one 
trouble.  Having  asked  a  lady  to  dance,  I 
never  can  tell  what  kind  of  dance  the  band 
is  playing.  So  I  ask  the  lady  if  she  likes  to 
do  the  cross-over.  She  usually  doesn't  know 
what  I  mean,  so  I  re-establish  my  masculin¬ 
ity  by  teaching  her.  The  cross-over,  by  the 
way,  is  particularly  recommended  for  the 
blind  dancer.  Everybody  else  on  the  floor 
gets  out  of  your  way. 

“Your  trouble  is  that  you  don’t  relax.” 
How  often  I,  and  probably  every  other 
man  of  my  acquantance,  has  heard  that 


one.  “You're  too  stiff.  Let  yourself  go — 
bend  your  knees  a  little — let  your  hips  sway 
— hold  your  partner  lightly — she’ll  follow 
anything  you  do.”  Boy,  is  that  a  laugh! 
They  usually  prefer  to  follow  me  back  to 
the  table. 

Just  as  in  dancing,  one  must  learn  to 
relax  when  swimming.  Breathe  normally — 
even  if  your  head  does  seem  to  be  under 
water  more  than  it  is  above.  Strike  out 
bravely — the  only  thing  the  next  wave  can 
do  is  break  your  back  or  put  you  all  the 
way  down  for  a  gentle  scrubbing  of  your 
skin  on  the  sandy  bottom.  “It’s  really  not 
very  far  across  the  lake — you’ll  make  it 
easily — the  water  is  over  your  head  only 
a  little  bit  of  the  way — and  besides,  I’ll  be 
right  beside  you  .  .  .  no,  there  are  no 
sharks  or  jellyfish  around  here  and  there’s 
not  a  thing  on  the  bottom  to  hurt  your 
feet.”  Sure,  just  as  in  dancing  one  only 
needs  to  relax. 

You  say,  “So  what?  There’s  nothing  es¬ 
pecially  different  about  a  blind  person’s  re¬ 
actions  on  the  dance  floor  or  in  the  ocean.” 
Well,  let  me  ask  you — have  you  ever  lost 
your  bearings?  When  you  do  as  a  blind  per¬ 
son,  be  sure  you  don’t  also  lose  your  head. 
At  best,  you  can  lose  your  confidence. 

Before  I  lost  my  sight  at  sixteen  I  had 
already  learned  to  swim.  Afterward,  swim¬ 
ming  continued  to  be  one  of  my  favorite 
forms  of  exercise  and  recreation.  As  I  think 
back  on  it,  I  probably  was  even  foolhardy 
— the  carefree  spirit  of  the  teenager.  But 
one  day  I  drowned. 

Well,  I  didn’t  really  drown  all  the  way — 
only  two-thirds  of  the  way — meaning  to  the 
point  of  being  hauled  out  unconscious  but 
alive.  I  blame  it  on  blindness. 

At  the  time  I  lived  in  a  house  on  the  bank 
of  a  Florida  river.  The  girl  next  door  and 
I  decided  one  afternoon  to  push  off  in  a 
rowboat  and  go  swimming.  It’s  rather  fun 
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to  dive  from  a  small  boat,  swim  away,  and 
return  to  cling  to  its  side  while  catching 
one’s  breath. 

“Race  you,”  she  breathlessly  said,  one 
hand  on  the  boat  while  she  treaded  water. 
Off  we  charged,  amid  much  splattering, 
unmindful  that  the  unanchored  boat  was 
drifting  free  in  the  slight  current  caused 
by  the  incoming  tide.  Nothing  unusual  in 
this — I  often  did  it  alone.  It  was  simple 
enough  to  locate  the  boat  again  by  listen¬ 
ing  for  the  distinctive  sound  of  little  waves 
slapping  against  its  forward  bottom,  the 
bow  riding  lightly  with  no  weight  on  board. 

Suddenly — “I’ve  got  to  rest — I  can 
hardly  breathe.”  This  from  the  girl  a  couple 
of  yards  away. 

“You  can  float,  I  hope,”  I  said.  “Turn 
over  on  your  back  and  rest.  I'll  go  get  the 
boat  and  bring  it  to  you.” 

“Hurry — please — hurry,”  she  gasped.  “I 
can’t  float  and  I  won’t  be  able  to  stay  up 
much  longer.” 

Concerned  a  little  now,  I  turned  and 
I  started  toward  the  boat,  or  at  least  where 
it  ought  to  have  been.  Stopping  my  own 
!  splashing  occasionally,  I  listened  intently. 

|  No  clue.  I  called  to  the  girl  to  get  direc- 
j  tions.  No  answer.  My  first  mistake  (born 
|  of  the  uncertainty  of  inability  to  see),  I 
;  headed  back  to  find  her.  I  hoped  she  hadn’t 
I  gone  under. 

“You’re  swimming  in  the  wrong  direc- 
j  tion,”  she  suddenly  shouted.  Evidently  her 
bathing  cap  had  prevented  her  from  hear¬ 
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ing  me.  “Go  back — go  back,  and  hurry.” 

My  second  mistake — starting  for  the  boat 
again.  It  really  wasn’t  very  far  to  shore,  or 
so  I  thought,  and  I  could  help  her  get  there 
without  difficulty.  But  I  still  was  determined 
to  find  the  boat — after  all,  I  always  had  be¬ 
fore. 

Well,  I  didn’t  find  it.  Tiring  suddenly,  my 
own  wind  getting  short,  I  figured  that  I 
had  better  go  back  to  her  and  start  for 
shore.  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  late 
afternoon  sun.  This  would  give  me  the 
bearing  that  I  must  fix  in  order  to  hit  the 
shore.  Another  mistake — that  incoming  tide 
had  been  stronger  than  expected.  I  had 
been  carried  around  a  big  bend  and  the 
easterly  course  was  taking  me  straight  up 
the  channel. 

The  girl  had  made  it  to  shore.  She  saw 
my  head  go  under  and  started  screaming. 
A  fisherman  was  attracted  by  the  sound, 
saw  my  head  bob  up  and  under  again  and 
got  his  boat  there  to  grab  me  as  I  struggled 
to  the  surface  again. 

As  I  said — I  lost  confidence  after  that.  I 
still  like  swimming,  but  I  have  to  admit 
that  I  like  it  best  in  a  pool  or  very  small  lake. 
That’s  what  I  mean  by  knowing  the  limits 
of  your  geographical  situation.  Dancing, 
you  may  think,  is  not  at  all  similar.  Well, 
one  doesn’t  often  run  the  risk  of  drowning 
on  a  dance  floor,  but  it  was  darned  em¬ 
barrassing  that  time  my  partner  and  I 
stumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  bandstand 
and  fell  backward  into  the  bass  drum. 


the  Editor 

$750  in  Colorado,  $600  in  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Virginia,  and  $500  in 
Vermont.  State  tax  credits  for  the  elderly  are 
$13  in  Kentucky,  $12  in  Oregon,  and  $10  for 
single  persons  and  $30  for  couples  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 

“The  states  that  have  some  type  of  real  es¬ 
tate  exemption  for  elderly  homeowners  are 
Maryland,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey.” 

— A.  F.  Handel 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Zarlock,  Stanley  P.  “Magical  Thinking  and 

Associated  Psychological  Reactions,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  25:2,  April 

1961.  pp.  155-9. 

In  his  well-remembered  lectures  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  used  to  refer  to 
the  false  hopes  entertained  by  some  blind 
persons  for  recovery  of  vision  as  “climb¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  hope  ladder.”  The 
poignancy  and  the  insidiousness  of  unreal 
expectations  for  the  enhancement  of  vision 
are  well-known  to  workers  in  the  field  of 
service  to  the  blind.  In  contradiction  to  the 
evidence,  and  supported  by  the  thinnest 
threads  of  environmental  encouragement, 
the  blind  person  preoccupies  himself  with 
fantasies  of  recovery.  Although  some  stu¬ 
dents  may  make  a  case  for  the  integrative 
value  of  such  fantasies  and  their  tempor¬ 
ary  function  of  sustaining  the  individual 
during  periods  of  extreme  stress,  the  long- 
range  effects  are  pernicious. 

A  number  of  writers  have  commented 
upon  the  deleterious  effects  of  false  hopes 
upon  adjustment.  It  is  generally  held  that 
such  hopes  tend  to  delay  rehabilitation,  di¬ 
verting  the  blind  person’s  energies  and  in¬ 
terests  from  the  compelling  necessities  of 
restructuring  his  life  within  the  framework 
of  blindness.  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll*  has 
commented  upon  this  phenomenon.  “It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  here  that  neither 
the  person  giving  such  help  nor  any  other 
should  hold  out  to  the  blinded  person  any 
false  hopes  regarding  the  restoration  of 
sight.  He  will  cling  to  such  hopes  anyway; 
it  is  only  human  to  do  so,  and  he  will  take 
as  utter  truth  any  words  that  go  to  build 
them  up.  But  these  hopes  may  not  only  de¬ 
lay  his  decision  to  begin  rehabilitation;  they 
may  also  badly  disturb  his  whole  psychol¬ 
ogical  adjustment.” 

*  Carroll,  Thomas  J.  Blindness:  What  it  is,  What 
it  does,  and  How  to  Live  with  it.  Boston:  Little 
Brown  and  Company.  1961.  pp.  93-4. 


Although  the  undesirable  effects  of  false 
hopes  are  widely  accepted,  the  dynamics 
which  encourage  the  blind  person  to  cling 
to  such  hopes  are  less  well  known.  In  a 
common  sense  frame  of  reference,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  need  for  hope  at  a  time 
of  crisis.  Many  of  us,  sighted  or  blind,  live 
on  such  hopes  during  difficult  days.  How¬ 
ever,  our  reality  contact  is  such  that  life 
experience  tends  to  correct  the  fantasy  con¬ 
tent  of  our  expectations,  helping  us  to  ad¬ 
just  our  hopes  to  a  more  probable  out¬ 
come.  Yet,  some  blind  persons  persist  in 
cherishing  false  hopes  long  after  such  hopes 
have  ceased  to  be  functional  for  them,  and, 
indeed,  have  already  become  deterrents  to 
rehabilitation — why? 

THE  STUDY.  Fifty-two  blind  subjects  re¬ 
siding  in  New  York  State  were  studied. 
They  had  the  following  characteristics:  they 
were  males  between  twenty  and  forty-five 
years  of  age,  they  were  totally  and  per¬ 
manently  blind,  they  had  had  at  least  ten 
years  of  normal  vision  prior  to  blindness, 
they  had  been  blind  for  at  least  three  years, 
and  they  had  no  other  physical  disability. 
On  the  basis  of  social  worker  and  inter¬ 
viewer  ratings,  the  blind  subjects  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups:  those  who  had  made 
“an  adequate  social  adjustment  to  their 
handicap”  (twenty-five  subjects),  and  those 
who  had  not  (twenty -seven  subjects). 
Twenty-five  physically  normal  subjects  were 
selected  as  controls  for  the  adequately  ad¬ 
justed  blind  sample. 

All  subjects  were  given  measures  of  per¬ 
sonal  adaptability,  manifest  anxiety,  and 
attitudes  toward  blindness.  Two  separate 
attitude  scales  were  constructed,  one  meas¬ 
uring  confidence  in  medicine,  and  the  other 
measuring  confidence  in  religion  to  restore 
sight.  After  taking  the  above  instruments 
as  well  as  measures  of  intellectual  ability 
and  “antidemocratic  personality,”  the  blind 
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individuals  were  given  an  interview  during 
which  “an  additional  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  attitudes  of  blind  subjects 
towards  ‘miraculous’  cures  by  allowing  the 
subjects  to  verbalize  their  problems.” 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  major  findings 
were: 

1 )  “Blind  subjects  who  were  socially  malad¬ 
justed  placed  unusual  confidence  in  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  medicine  and  religion  to  restore 
health.  They  strongly  believed  they  would 
regain  vision  through  a  miraculous  cure.” 

2)  “Subjects  who  were  poorly  adjusted  to 
their  environment  were  characterized  as 
more  antidemocratic  in  their  personalities 
than  blind  subjects  who  had  made  a  good 
social  adjustment  to  their  handicap.” 

The  concept  of  the  antidemocratic  per¬ 
sonality  stems  from  the  work  done  by 
Adorno  and  others*  in  which  a  personality 
configuration  was  identified  which  had  the 
characteristics  of  dependency  needs  that  in¬ 
volve  “feelings  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
momentary  lack  of  confidence.”  The  de¬ 
pendency  felt  by  these  persons  appears  to 
be  associated  with  “worry  about  the  fu- 
'  ture,  realization  of  impending  danger,  and 
:  feeling  absolutely  lost.”  The  authoritarian 
personality,  it  is  alleged,  occurs  with  greater 
frequency  among  individuals  holding  cer¬ 
tain  political,  religious,  and  social  view¬ 
points.  Consequently,  this  finding  suggests 
that  the  less  well-adjusted  blind  persons  in 
this  study  tended  to  be  more  accepting  of 
authority  and  to  have  pronounced  feelings 
of  dependency. 

3 )  “No  significant  differences  were  obtained 
between  socially  adapted  blind  and  physi¬ 
cally  normal  subjects.” 

DISCUSSION.  Zarlock  suggests  that  a 
common  escape  route  from  the  unpleasant 
psychological  effects  of  blindness  takes  the 
form  of  magical  beliefs  towards  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  vision.  “The  results  demonstrate  that 


*  Adorno,  T.  W.,  Frenkel-Brunswick,  Else,  Levin¬ 
son,  D.  J.,  and  Sanford,  R.  N.  The  Authoritarian 
Personality.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1950. 


subjects  who  resisted  the  acceptance  of 
blindness  placed  unusual  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  medicine  and  religion  to  perform 
miraculous  cures.  Subjects  who  accepted 
their  physical  disability  expressed  more 
realistic  attitudes  towards  medicine  and 
religion.” 

Turning  to  the  personality  aspects  of  the 
study,  Zarlock  indicates:  “.  .  .  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  an  antidemocratic  per¬ 
sonality  finds  the  new  psychological  en¬ 
vironment  full  of  dangerous  elements.  The 
overwhelming  threat  may  cause  him  to 
lose  self-confidence  and  depend  heavily 
upon  the  support  of  authority  as  a  means 
of  survival.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Zarlock’s  findings  con¬ 
front  us  with  the  possibility  that  “false 
hopes”  and  their  subsequent  deterrent  ef¬ 
fect  upon  rehabilitation  may  be  associated 
with  a  fundamental  personality  characteris¬ 
tic  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  character 
structure  of  the  individual.  If  this  is  so, 
making  adjustments  in  the  blind  person’s 
environment  may  have  limited  success  in 
reducing  his  dependence  upon  magical 
thinking.  In  fact,  studies  of  basic  attitude 
modification  in  general  populations  suggest 
that  rational,  intellectual,  and  structured  at¬ 
tempts  to  reorient  deep-seated  attitudes 
have  little  promise  of  success. 

Among  those  who  work  professionally  in 
service  to  blind  persons,  there  is  a  belief 
that  carelessly  phrased  statements  made  to 
a  client  often  give  him  the  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  his  false  hopes.  To  some  extent  this 
may  be  true,  especially  among  clients  who 
do  not  have  the  “antidemocratic  personal¬ 
ity.”  On  the  other  hand,  those  with  the 
“antidemocratic  personality”  need  little  if 
any  reality  stimulus  from  the  environment. 
To  fulfill  their  personality  needs,  they  will 
selectively  perceive  life  events  in  ways 
which  confirm  their  need  for  magical 
thinking.  Thus,  even  when  the  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  is  quite  innocent  of  intentional  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  restoration  of  vision,  a 
client  may  seize  upon  an  inflection  in  his 
voice,  an  irrelevent  phrase,  or  some  irrele- 
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vant  aspect  of  the  examination  to  confirm 
his  belief. 

In  working  with  clients  possessing  an 
“antidemocratic  personality,”  even  our  best 
prepared  efforts  at  avoiding  encourage¬ 
ment  of  false  hopes  may  be  inadequate. 
Such  individuals  have  structured  their  lives 


around  systematized  beliefs  that  make 
them  especially  susceptible  to  magical 
thinking.  Perhaps  only  long-range  intensive 
treatment  may  successfully  modify  these  en¬ 
during  attitudes  and  free  these  blind  per¬ 
sons  from  their  fruitless  journeys  up  and 
down  “the  hope  ladder.” 


Job  Talk 

By  Huesten  Collingwood 


This  article  presents  some  operating 
statistical  data  collected  by  the  Personnel 
Referral  Service  which  will  give  some  in¬ 
dication  of  trends  observed  in  the  first  two 
fiscal  years  of  its  operation. 


FIGURE  I 


FIGURE  II 

Active  Job  Listings  at  the  End  of  Each  Quarter 


Figure  I  shows  the  number  of  persons 
registered  with  the  Service  who  were  seek¬ 
ing  employment  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
through  June  30,  1962.  Nearly  a  year  was 
required  to  build  up  the  personnel  registry 
to  a  relatively  stable  level  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons.  Naturally,  there 
is  a  continual  turnover  among  the  regis¬ 
trants  who  are  actively  seeking  new  em¬ 
ployment. 

Figure  II  illustrates  the  overall  growth 
of  the  number  of  jobs  open  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter.  There  has  been  a  steady  trend 
for  an  increasing  number  of  jobs  to  be 
listed  with  this  Service  so  that  on  June  30, 
1962,  the  high  level  to  date  was  reached 
with  ninety  positions  listed  by  agencies  and 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Comparison  of  the  kinds  of  personnel 
registered  and  the  types  of  positions  listed 
is  given  in  Table  I,  on  the  basis  of  the  last 
day  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  overall  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  registered  remained  constant 
as  did  the  number  of  persons  seeking  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  executive  level  positions, 
which  continues  to  be  the  largest  group. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  registrants  who  were  teachers  of  special 
education  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  other  classroom  teachers  with 
little  or  no  special  preparation  in  teaching 
visually  handicapped  children. 

The  number  of  social  work  practitioner 
positions  more  than  doubled,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  registrants  in  this  category  decreased. 
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TABLE  I 


Comparison  of  Persons  Registered  and  Jobs  Listed 
at  the  End  of  the  Fiscal  years  1960-1961  &  1961-1962 


CLASSIFICATION  OF 
PERSONNEL  AND  JOBS 

JUNE  30,  1961  JUNE  30,  1962 


Personnel 

TOTALS 

358 

EXECUTIVES  OR 

SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATORS 

142 

EDUCATORS 

101 

Principals 

2 

Guidance  Counselors 

10 

Teachers  of  Special  Education 

17 

Other  Teachers 

72 

SOCIAL  WORK  (PRACTITIONERS) 

46 

Supervisors 

nr 

Caseworkers 

27 

Group  Workers 

6 

Case  Aides 

13 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS 

35 

HOME  TEACHERS 

17 

MOBILITY  ORIENTORS 

14 

Recent  changes  in  the  focus  of  advertising 
in  professional  social  work  journals  have 
not  produced  an  influx  of  new  registra¬ 
tions  of  social  work  practitioners,  who, 
like  teachers,  are  in  critical  shortage 
throughout  the  United  States. 

More  vocational  rehabilitation  counse¬ 
lors,  most  of  them  with  master’s  degrees 
specifically  in  that  field,  were  registered 
with  the  Service  than  the  number  of  po¬ 
sitions  listed.  It  is  known  that  most  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counselors  engaged  in 
work  with  the  blind  are  employed  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  which  may  have 
adequate  access  to  recruitment  channels 
through  such  organizations  as  a  state  civil 
service  commission. 

The  number  of  mobility  orientors  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Service  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  jobs  listed.  Most  of  these  regis¬ 
trants  were  students  at  Boston  College  and 
Western  Michigan  University  where  they 
were  obtaining  professional  training  in  mo¬ 
bility  and  orientation  instruction.  Most 
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Jobs 

Personnel 

Jobs 

61_ 

355 

90 

1 

143 

5 

28 

93 

27 

' 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

15 

27 

16 

13 

56 

10 

16 

42 

34 

11 

18 

17 

5 

15 

13 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

36 

9 

11 

5 

13 

8 

' 

6 

12 

5 

TABLE 

II 

Confirmed  Placements 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 

Classroom  Teacher  .  ^ 

Supervisor  or  Consultant  . .  ° 

Director  of  Professional  Services  .  3 

Executive  Director  .  ~ 

Social  Caseworker  .  ~ 

Home  Teacher  .  - 

Mobility  Orientor  .  1 

employers  who  were  seeking  such  person¬ 
nel,  contacted  the  students  directly  at  the 
schools.  Thus,  the  number  of  jobs  registered 
with  the  Personnel  Referral  Service  was 
smaller  than  the  actual  number  of  open¬ 
ings  in  the  field  as  a  whole. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
the  Service  received  confirmation  of  the 
employment  of  twenty-four  persons  who 
were  hired  by  agencies  or  schools  for  the 
blind  as  a  result  of  specific  referrals.  The 
positions  filled  are  listed  in  Table  II.  Half  of 
these  positions  were  on  the  administrative 
or  supervisory  level,  a  level  on  which 
nation-wide  recruitment  and  referral  seems 
most  effective. 
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★  Everett  E.  Wilcox,  Ed.D.,  assumed  the 
superintendency  of  the  Illinois  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  on  September  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Leo  J.  Flood,  who  retired  af¬ 
ter  many  years  as  head  of  the  Illinois 
School. 

Dr.  Wilcox  resigned  his  position  as  pro¬ 
gram  specialist  in  education  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  order  to 
accept  his  new  appointment.  He  had  been 
at  the  Foundation  two  years.  Prior  to  his 
service  at  the  Foundation  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

In  addition  to  his  normal  duties  in  Il¬ 
linois  Dr.  Wilcox  will  be  engaged  in  a  school 
building  program  this  year,  as  was  the  case 
in  Oregon  during  part  of  his  tenure  there. 


News 

★  Applications  will  be  received  until  April 
1,  1963,  for  scholarships  being  offered  by 
the  Delta  Gamma  Foundation,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  consultants  for 
visually  handicapped  children,  as  well  as  of 
orthoptic  technicians. 

Detailed  information  may  be  requested 
by  addressing  the  Delta  Gamma  Central 
Office,  3250  Riverside  Drive,  Columbus  21, 
Ohio. 

★  The  country’s  first  psychiatric  clinic  for 
treating  emotionally  disturbed  and/or 


★  Rev.  Arthur  R.  McGratty,  S.J.,  has  been 
appointed  as  the  director  of  the  Xavier  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind.  He  succeeds  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  O’Connell,  S.J.,  who  has  been  trans- 
fered  to  an  administrative  post  at  Fordham 
University. 

The  Xavier  Society  is  the  only  national 
publishing  house  exclusively  devoted  to 
providing  the  blind  with  Catholic  books 
and  text-books  in  braille,  and  talking  books. 
Its  headquarters  are  on  East  23rd  Street  in 
New  York  City.  The  Society  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1900  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Stadelman,  S.J. 

Previous  to  his  new  assignment,  Father 
McGratty  served  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Jesuit  Seminary  and  Mission  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Province  of  the  Jesuits. 


Briefs 

mentally  retarded  blind  children  has  been 
licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  is 
being  operated  by  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind.  The  clinic  treats 
children  up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Day  care,  teaching,  group  work  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  are  included  in  the  services, 
under  a  professional  staff  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  ophthalmologists,  pediatric 
neurologists  and  other  medical  specialists, 
and  caseworkers.  Referrals  are  accepted  on 
a  nation-wide  basis  depending  upon  the 
limits  of  capacity. 
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Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Myerson 


★  The  Blinding  Flash ,  by  John  Fray 
Turner.  London,  George  G.  Harrap,  1962. 
A  biography  of  Ken  Rives  who  was 
blinded  during  World  War  II.  He  was  re¬ 
habilitated  at  St.  Dunstans  and  went  on 
to  become  the  assistant  to  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie.  Mr.  Rives  then  read  law,  and 
is  now  a  solicitor  working  at  Nuffield’s  in 
England. 

★  Stevie’s  Other  Eyes,  by  Lois  Eddy  Mc¬ 
Donnell.  New  York,  Friendship  Press, 
1962.  A  simple  book  printed  in  14-pt. 
type  for  youngsters  in  grades  two  to  four. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  six-year-old  blind  boy 
and  his  orientation  to  his  first  school,  a 
new  neighborhood  and  new  friends.  For 
those  teachers  who  wish  to  use  this  book 
in  a  study  program  with  children,  there 
is  an  accompanying  teachers  guide,  en¬ 
titled  “Primary  Teachers  Guide  on  Persons 
of  Special  Need." 

★  This  House  Had  Windows,  by  David 
Scott  Blackhall.  London,  Max  Parrish, 
1961.  An  autobiography  of  a  blind  man. 
Mr.  Blackhall  is  a  poet  and  humanist  who 
conducts  radio  programs  in  England.  His 
broadcasts,  “The  Silver  Lining”  and  “Lift 
Up  Your  Hearts”  have  given  love  and 
encouragement  to  many  people. 

★  Piano  for  the  Blind  Child,  With  Read, 
Remember  and  Play,  by  Sister  Mary  Mark 
and  Lenore  McGuire.  Los  Angeles,  Im¬ 
maculate  Heart  College,  1962.  The  authors 
have  attempted  in  this  book,  to  fill  a  long 
existing  need  for  braille  music  teaching 
methods.  Divided  into  two  sections,  the 
book  first  deals  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  child  as  they  apply  to  piano  instruc¬ 
tion  and  music  reading  and  includes  rote 
pieces  which  introduce  the  child  to  the 
keyboard  and  music  fundamentals,  while 
preparing  him  for  learning  the  braille  sys- 
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tern.  The  second  section  is  the  print  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  introduction  to  music 
reading,  Read,  Remember  and  Play.  It  is 
also  available  in  braille. 

★  Critch!  The  Memoirs  of  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  A.  C.  Critchley.  London,  Hutchinson, 
1961.  A  self-portrait  of  a  Canadian  who 
has  made  a  vigorous  contribution  to  the 
life  of  Britain,  organizing  flying  training 
in  two  world  wars,  introducing  greyhound 
racing,  head  of  BOAC,  and  member  of 
Parliament.  Although  blinded  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  he  has  continued  his  active 
career  and  is  now  the  director  of  a  com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  another.  The  author 
devotes  a  chapter  to  his  blindness  and  his 
subsequent  rehabilitation  and  adjustment. 

★  Correction  of  Subnormal  Vision,  by 
Norman  Bier.  London,  Butterworths, 
1960.  An  investigation  into  the  field  of 
subnormal  vision.  As  the  author  states, 
“If  the  subject  of  subnormal  vision  is  to 
receive  the  recognition  it  deserves,  it  must 
be  examined  within  the  general  framework 
and  context  of  educational,  institutional, 
legal  and  professional  requirements.”  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  define  and  es¬ 
tablish  certain  clinical  principles  which 
apply  irrespective  of  the  type  of  aid.  The 
book  concludes  with  numerous  case  re¬ 
ports  and  quite  an  extensive  bibliography. 

★  “Blind  Children  on  the  Playground,” 
by  Marshal  Smith.  Recreation,  April  1962. 
A  description  of  the  program  of  integrat¬ 
ing  blind  children  into  the  regular  play¬ 
ground  activities  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  The  Board  of  Parks  placed 
the  children  for  one  month  in  a  special 
recreation  orientation  program  and  then 
integrated  them  into  the  regular  program. 

★  A  Haptic  Intelligence  Scale  for  Adult 
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Blind,  by  Harriett  C.  Shurrager.  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Institute  of  Technology,  1961. 
Reports  a  project  to  develop  and  stand¬ 
ardize  a  performance  scale  that  would 
measure  abilities  not  adequately  assessed 
by  verbal  tests  of  intelligence  or  by  exist¬ 
ing  performance  tests  designed  or  adapted 
for  the  blind.  Further  research  in  refining 
the  scale  is  discussed. 

★  “How  Police  Can  Help  Blind  People.” 
Spring  3100,  July-August  1962.  This  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  appeared  in  the  official  New 
York  City  police  force  magazine,  consists 
of  general  information  and  statistics  on 
blindness  with  brief  descriptions  of  aids 
for  the  blind,  white  cane  laws,  guide  dogs 
and  other  factual  material.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  “do’s  and  don'ts”  for  the 
police  officer  who  is  aiding  a  blind  person. 

★  “Visual  Responses  to  Cortical  Stimula¬ 
tion  in  the  Blind,”  by  J.  Button  and  T. 
Putnam.  Journal  of  the  Iowa  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  January  1962.  A  description  of 
three  cases  of  bilateral  optic-atrophy.  Wire 
electrodes  were  implanted  in  the  visual 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Application 
of  an  adequate  stimulating  current  to  these 
electrodes  produced  visual  experiences  in 
all  three  patients. 

★  “Visual  and  Ocular  Damage  in  Retro- 
lental  Fibroplasia,”  by  Leona  Zacharias, 
Julian  Chisholm  and  Richard  B.  Chap¬ 
man.  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
February  1962.  The  research  team  is  pres¬ 
ently  conducting  a  five-year  follow-up 
study  of  mild,  moderate  and  severe  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  to  observe  the  fluctuation 
in  incidence  rates  in  relation  to  certain 
variables,  such  as  extent  of  oxygen  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  evaluate  the  degree 
of  permanent  visual  and  ocular  damage 
resulting  from  the  various  stages  of  the 
condition  in  infants  born  1954-1958. 

★  “It  Is  Not  Fair,  the  Treatment  of  a 
Blind  Child,”  by  Eveline  B.  Omwake  & 
Albert  J.  Solnit.  The  Psychoanalytic  Study 


of  the  Child.  Vol.  XVI,  1961.  pp.  352-404. 
A  presentation  of  a  case  study.  The  au¬ 
thors  feel  that  the  treatment  of  Ann,  a 
congenitally  blind  child,  presented  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  the  impact  of  blindness  on 
the  establishment  of  object  relations,  sec¬ 
ondary-process  functioning,  and  body 
image  formation  in  a  young  girl.  Ann’s 
therapy  became  an  avenue  for  the  child 
to  leave  her  shut-in  infantile  world  in 
order  to  unfold  her  very  considerable  ca¬ 
pacities  that  had  been  hidden  under  a 
covering  of  autistic  retardation. 


★  “Music  Instruction  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  by  Deloris  Cheslik.  Music 
Educators  Journal.  Vol.  48,  No.  2,  No- 
vember-December  1961.  A  music  teacher 
describes  her  experiences  teaching  at  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
and  outlines  the  music  program  at  the 
school.  She  also  indicates  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  teaching  blind  students 
and  suggests  some  of  the  educational  meth¬ 
ods  she  has  used  with  them. 


★  Psychological  Practices  With  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Disabled,  by  James  F.  Garrett  and 
Edna  S.  Levine,  eds.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1962.  Increased  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  psychologist’s 
role  in  working  with  the  handicapped,  has 
created  the  need  for  a  manual  to  serve  as 
guide  for  psychological  practices  with  the 
physically  disabled.  To  fill  this  need,  Drs. 
Garrett  and  Levine  have  presented  in  this 
book  a  review  of  such  practices  in  twelve 
disability  groups.  Each  chapter,  written  by 
an  expert  in  his  field,  deals  with  the  major 
influences,  problems,  and  procedures  in 
terms  of  the  medical-physical  aspects;  the 
psychological  implication  both  in  regard  to 
the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  family,  the 
community,  and  the  socio-cultural  and  vo¬ 
cational  milieu;  special  consideration  in 
psychological  appraisal  and  treatment  plus 
research  findings  and  needs.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  visual  disability  by  Nathaniel  J. 
Raskin  and  one  on  deaf-blindness  by  Jacob 
Rothschild. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


Social  Change  and  Its  Impact 
on  the  Services  We  Render 

m. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  try  to 
assess  the  impact  of  social  change  on  the 
services  we  render.  T  shall,  therefore,  limit 
my  references  to  those  elements  of  change 
which  seem  to  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
health  and  welfare  services  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  community. 

Technological  Change 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  nature  of  our  technological  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  results 

I  in  social  change.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
accelerating  rate  of  the  automation  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  industry.  The  technical  advance 
in  computing  devices,  automatic  produc¬ 
tion  machines,  and  highly  efficient  systems 
for  conveying  materials  and  messages  has, 
and  is,  making  possible  the  operation  of 
mass  manufacturing  processes  and  mass 

!  handling  of  papers  and  materials  by  me¬ 
chanical  means.  The  result  is  our  capacity 
in  many  industries  to  handle  great  volumes 
of  material  and  to  produce  great  volumes 
of  manufactured  items  with  less  and  less 
manpower.  Whether  it  is  called  mechaniza¬ 
tion  or  automation,  the  net  result  is  the 
same — greater  production  with  less  man¬ 
power.  Thus,  the  dial  telephone  system 
and  the  almost  fully  automated  telephone 
exchanges  have  resulted  in  the  telephone 
company’s  ability  to  multiply  the  number 
of  telephone  users  and  messages  to  an  al¬ 
most  limitless  extent,  while  the  payroll  of 
the  telephone  company  shows  only  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  person¬ 
nel  employed.  Similarly,  a  notable  example 

Mr.  Zelditch  is  director  of '  community  studies  for 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds, 
He  delivered  this  address  at  the  Adirondack  Work¬ 
shop,  Silver  Bay.  New  York,  in  July  1961. 
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of  automation  is  in  the  oil  refining  plants 
where  the  process  of  oil  flow  and  chemical 
change  is  handled  entirely  by  electronically 
controlled  machinery  with  the  result  that 
one  man,  sitting  in  a  central  cubicle,  can 
watch  and  control  an  entire  series  of  op¬ 
erations  in  the  refining  of  crude  oil.  In 
the  chemical  industries  as  a  whole,  the 
process  of  automation  is  at  maximum. 

Even  in  commercial  enterprise  automa¬ 
tion  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  organizations 
handling  vast  amounts  of  paper  work  have 
installed  systems  of  electronic  machinery 
which  handle  almost  everything  without 
the  help  of  human  hands.  Thus,  an  order 
coming  into  the  office  can  be  automatically 
reproduced  and  its  various  components  as¬ 
signed,  routed  and  filed  by  machinery.  Bills 
of  lading,  invoices,  purchase  orders,  state¬ 
ments,  etc.,  can  now  all  be  handled  by  the 
separation  in  electronic  machinery  of  the 
various  component  elements — electric  typ¬ 
ing  of  orders,  letters,  etc.,  at  phenomenally 
speedy  rates. 

The  net  effect  of  this  technological  de¬ 
velopment  is  visualized  in  two  ways:  either 
as  a  threat  to  the  employment  of  labor  or 
as  a  great  boon  to  the  economy.  Most 
organizations  which  have  installed  systems 
for  mechanization  or  automation  have 
tended  to  dismiss  very  few  employees  of 
the  existing  work  force.  Adjustment  is 
made  by  shifting  displaced  workers  to 
other  jobs,  even  if  retraining  is  necessary 
to  make  this  possible.  Two  social  effects 
of  these  changes  seem  to  prevail:  First, 
although  production  is  increased,  the  work 
force  is  not,  it  may  even  be  reduced;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  kinds  of  workers  needed  for  auto- 
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mated  operations  require  a  high  degree  of 
ability  or  skill — hence  the  unskilled  or 
marginal  workers  are  unemployable  in  the 
automated  systems.  For  our  society,  there¬ 
fore,  the  change  brought  about  by  auto¬ 
mation  is  the  elimination  of  many  work 
opportunities,  particularly  for  the  unskilled 
and  the  less  competent  worker. 

The  impact  of  this  change  on  the  serv¬ 
ices  we  render  is  perhaps  at  this  particular 
time  a  bit  remote.  It  is  a  factor  in  de¬ 
pressed  areas’  communities;  it  forces  the 
transfer  of  unskilled  and  marginal  labor 
into  the  service  industries  rather  than  the 
production  industries.  But  its  impact  is  on 
the  overall  economy  rather  than  on  the 
social  services.  It  creates  some  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  it  makes  more  difficult  the  task 
of  job-finding  for  a  special  segment  of  the 
working  force.  However,  as  far  as  the 
health  and  welfare  services  of  the  country 
are  concerned,  the  direct  impact  which  is 
evident  is  in  the  public  assistances.  There 
is  also  an  effect  on  the  long-term  unem¬ 
ployed,  very  much  like  that  which  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  unemployed  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930’s.  This  im¬ 
pact  is  emotional  as  well  as  economic,  and 
its  effect  on  family  life  often  requires  help 
from  the  casework  agencies. 

Another  area  of  technological  develop¬ 
ment  that  we  may  look  to  for  greater  effect 
on  social  change  is  that  of  the  biological 
sciences.  The  recent  discovery  of  specific 
drugs  which  combat  disease,  such  as  the 
antibiotics  and  the  tranquilizing  medicines, 
resulted  in  tremendous  social  change.  So, 
also,  has  the  enormous  advance  of  surgical 
techniques,  such  as  the  open-heart  opera¬ 
tions.  Before  too  long  we  can  expect  that 
cures  for  cancer  will  be  found  and  a  means 
of  reducing  the  fatalities  from  heart  at¬ 
tacks. 

One  change  resulting  directly  from  these 
advances  is  vastly  increased  longevity.  To¬ 
day,  a  child  born  alive  has  a  life  expectancy 
of  seventy  years.  Back  in  1900  the  average 
life  of  an  American  was  forty-two  years. 

A  person  of  sixty-five  now  has  an  average 
life  expectancy  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  more 
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years.  This  means  that  the  number  of  our 
aged  and  the  number  of  our  chronically 
ill  is  accumulating  at  a  rapid  pace.  Our 
population  over  sixty-five  today  numbers 
about  17  million.  Predictions  are  that  this 
number  will  reach  25  million  by  1975  and 
possibly  55  million  by  2025! 

In  the  United  States  we  have  developed 
our  pension  plans,  our  social  security  sys¬ 
tem,  and  our  employment  practices  on  the 
basis  that  everyone,  more  or  less,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  “retire”  at  about  sixty-five.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  he  could  then  enjoy  the  few  re¬ 
maining  years  of  life  at  leisure.  However, 
with  the  great  extension  of  these  years 
several  very  important  problems  have 
arisen.  For  our  purposes  the  principal  ones 
are  the  health  of  our  aged,  their  economic 
security,  and  the  failure  of  our  society  to 
provide  a  useful  role  for  its  older  mem¬ 
bers. 

Let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  trace  out 
these  changes  so  that  we  may  consider 
their  implications  for  our  services.  First, 
take  the  need  for  institutional  services  for 
older  people  and  for  the  chronically  sick. 
Between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  above  the  age  of  sixty-five  have  de¬ 
veloped  chronic  conditions  of  either  physi¬ 
cal  or  emotional  origin  sufficient  to  bring 
about  their  institutionalization  in  mental 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  nurs¬ 
ing  homes.  It  is  expected  that  nearly  all 
such  residents  or  patients  will  live  out  the 
balance  of  their  lives  within  the  walls  of 
institutions.  In  view  of  the  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  aged  and  the  consequent  greater 
number  of  handicapped  among  them,  it  is 
likely  that  we  will  be  needing  an  ever- 
larger  number  of  institutional  facilities  and 
personnel.  Is  that  number  likely  to  grow 
faster  than  the  population  itself?  This  is  a 
question  that  we  must  examine  most  care¬ 
fully  since  it  concerns  not  only  the  health 
services  but  the  social  services  as  well.  Im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  to  have  available  medical 
care,  nursing  service  and  social  work,  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  learn  to  make 
possible  a  happy  and  even  a  useful  life  for 
this  part  of  our  population. 
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Sociological  Changes 

I  now  wish  to  turn  to  some  elements  of 
change  which  are  more  closely  related  to 
us  and  our  concerns.  This  is  sociological 

I  change.  There  are  four  areas  in  which 
sociological  change  is  taking  place,  each 
one  of  which  has  impact  on  the  services 
we  render.  They  are:  population  change, 
urban  renewal  (and  housing),  change  in 
family  organization,  and  change  in  inter¬ 
group  relations. 

Population  Change.  The  nature  of  our 
population  is  definitely  changing.  Its  num¬ 
bers  are  increasing  and  a  very  substantial 
percentage  of  our  population  is  shifting  its 
place  of  livelihood.  We  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  warned  of  the  “population  ex¬ 
plosion.”  I  have  seen  a  number  of  scien¬ 
tific  papers  discussing  the  point  at  which 
the  growth  of  the  numbers  of  population 
on  this  earth  is  likely  to  exceed  our  capac¬ 
ity  to  feed  them.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  the  population  growth  is  at  the 
rate  of  2  to  2 Vi  per  cent  a  year,  which  is 
modest. 

More  important  is  the  movement  of  our 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  one  in  five 
Americans  moves  every  year,  either  within 
his  own  state  or  to  another  state.  This 
population  shift  has  been  particularly 
heavy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when,  with  the  resumption  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  housing,  a  vast  movement  from  de¬ 
caying  metropolitan  communities  to  the 
suburbs  around  them  developed.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  only  major  form  of 
movement.  The  tendency  in  industry  to 
locate  in  new  areas  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South  and  the  Far  West, 
has  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  small,  old 
communities  and  rural  areas  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  large  number  of  brand- 
new  communities.  As  a  result  of  this  con¬ 
tinuing  population  movement  and  growth, 
our  field  finds  itself  faced  with  a  number 
of  important  sociological  facts.  I  think 
these  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  The  suburbs  surrounding  nearly  all 


major  cities  consist  largely  of  families  of 
middle-class  young  married  couples  with 
children.  Their  needs  for  the  social  serv¬ 
ices  tend  to  be  minimal  and  are  largely 
concentrated  on  recreational  and  leisure¬ 
time  activities.  Their  location  away  from 
the  core  city  has  created  the  problem  of 
identification  with  the  city  and  the  fund¬ 
raising  efforts  of  the  community. 

2)  The  core  community  or  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  consists  largely  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  with  a  declining  proportion 
of  children  and  an  increasing  proportion 
of  single  unattached  adults  or  childless 
couples.  Thus  we  see  in  the  core  city:  im¬ 
migration  into  the  city  of  older  couples  oc¬ 
cupying  luxury-type,  easy-to-live-in  dwell¬ 
ings;  accumulation  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  segments  of  our  populations;  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  poorer  families  and 
individuals  unable  to  afford  suburban 
housing;  and  finally,  the  accumulation  of 
single  adults,  especially  older  persons,  and 
childless  couples. 

What  is  the  impact  of  these  changes  on 
our  services?  Does  it  reduce  the  potential 
of  giving  to  the  voluntary  services?  Does 
it  increase  the  need  for  the  whole  range  of 
our  services  in  the  city?  Does  it  continue 
or  does  it  even  reverse  the  developing  pat¬ 
tern  of  social  services  for  all  economic 
segments  of  the  population  by  making 
necessary  the  concentration  of  services  for 
the  needy  who  are  left  within  the  city? 

3)  The  movement  of  industry  to  rural 
areas  is  creating  new  towns  in  much  of 
the  South  and  the  West.  Communities 
which  have  grown  up  around  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  plants,  reclaimed  land  area  resulting 
from  the  building  of  dams,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  plants  or  the  movement 
of  old  ones  to  new  locations  have  resulted 
in  the  shifting  of  working  people  and  their 
families  into  areas  which  have  never  been 
served  by  us.  This  trend  is  reinforced  by  the 
deliberate  policy  of  some  of  our  largest 
corporations  in  making  transfers  of  person¬ 
nel  a  requirement  periodically.  The  num- 
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ber  of  such  communities  has  now  become 
so  significant  that  organizations  like  the 
National  YWCA  are  studying  when  and 
how  they  can  establish  needed  services  in 
new  or  changed  areas. 

Since  it  is  axiomatic  that  health  and 
welfare  services  are  a  necessary  part  of 
any  community,  how  are  these  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  supported? 

Urban  Renewal.  One  of  the  most  recent 
forms  of  change  in  our  cities  is  that 
brought  about  by  urban  renewal.  In  nearly 
every  large  city  slums  are  being  torn  down 
and  new  projects  for  housing,  business  or 
industry  going  up.  This  tearing  down  of 
the  old  and  replacement  by  the  new  is  ap¬ 
propriately  termed  urban  renewal.  It  re¬ 
sults  not  only  in  eliminating  obsolete  and 
unsafe  structures,  it  replaces  them  with 
new  modern  structures,  improves  the  tax 
base  for  the  cities,  and  makes  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  many  the  conditions  which 
living  in  the  city  provides. 

For  our  purposes  there  is  a  direct  im¬ 
pact  at  a  number  of  points — one  is  the  re¬ 
location  of  families  and  individuals  from 
cleared  areas.  A  host  of  problems  has 
arisen  for  us  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
public  housing  projects.  Some  of  these  are: 
What  groups  should  be  served?  By  whom? 
How  should  we  deal  with  multi-problem 
families  in  public  housing?  The  kinds  of 
problems  we  have  to  deal  with  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas  today  include  the  increased 
prevalence  of  street  gangs,  the  increase  in 
all  forms  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
friction  which  frequently  may  be  seen  as 
a  result  of  the  conflicts  between  races.  It 
is  an  almost  open  secret  in  public  housing 
that  the  effort  to  integrate  the  races  within 
housing  projects  sometimes  runs  into  seri¬ 
ous  snags.  When  Negro  occupancy  in  a 
“mixed'’  project  exceeds  30  or  40  per  cent, 
for  instance,  many  white  people  in  the 
project  begin  moving  out.  This  is  neither 
healthy  nor  desirable.  Is  this  a  part  of  our 
concern?  Can  we  do  anything  about  it? 
Does  the  forced  movement  of  unattached 
adults  from  their  old,  demolished  neigh¬ 


borhoods  create  hardship  conditions  for 
them?  Does  demolition  necessarily  imply 
the  total  elimination  of  neighborhoods?  Is 
it  possible  to  design  new  neighborhoods  so 
as  to  incorporate  the  older  residents  and 
businesses  in  a  manner  designed  to  assure 
a  degree  of  neighborhood  stability? 

Family  Structure.  There  is  another  area  of 
sociologcial  change — the  area  within  the 
family  constellation.  The  family  of  today 
is  less  and  less  the  large  group  of  husband, 
wife,  children  and  grandparents.  With  our 
smaller  dwelling  units,  the  nuclear  family 
of  parents  and  children  is  the  prevailing 
pattern,  with  other  relatives  living  else¬ 
where.  Also  the  family  is  no  longer  the 
producing  unit  as  it  once  was;  it  is  now  a 
consuming  one.  The  proportion  of  urban- 
rural  population  used  to  be  25  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent.  Now  it  is  just  about  reversed, 
and  ultimately  will  be  90  per  cent  urban. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  changes.  In  one  view  the  family  is 
slowly  dissolving,  as  evidenced  in  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  working  wives, 
higher  divorce  rates,  and  the  shrinking  size 
of  the  home  and  family  group.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  in  this  view  that  the  shrinking  fam¬ 
ily  results  in  less  time  spent  by  the  parents 
with  their  children,  hence  less  effective 
control  over  the  socialization  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  day- 
to-day  contact  with  grandparents,  friendly 
neighbors  and  concerned  teachers,  clergy 
and  neighborhood  merchants,  and  the  like. 

In  the  other  view  it  is  maintained  that 
it  is  only  the  organization  of  the  family 
which  is  changing.  That,  in  fact,  the  nu¬ 
clear  family  living  as  it  does  today  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  a  democratic  society.  In 
this  view  it  is  argued  that  the  increase  in 
divorce  rates  may  be  a  positive  phe¬ 
nomenon  rather  than  a  negative  one — that 
it  reflects  the  greater  freedom  to  escape 
from  unhappy  marriages.  It  is  also  main¬ 
tained  that  the  number  of  working  wives 
makes  possible  a  generally  higher  standard 
of  living  for  families.  In  this  view  the 
flood  of  goods  and  services  into  the  smaller 
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mechanized  home  reduces  the  drudgery  of 
housework  and  makes  possible  a  greater 
participation  between  parents  and  children 
in  family  life.  In  this  view  also,  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  equality  between  wives 
and  husbands.  Additionally,  the  partial 
shift  of  traditional  family  functions — pro¬ 
tective,  educational  and  economic — to  so¬ 
cial  institutions  outside  the  family  makes 
for  greater  rather  than  less  emotional  in¬ 
dependence,  and  strengthens  the  family  as 
a  more  adaptable  emotional  unit  in  our 
complex  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which 
change  in  the  family  structure  affects  our 
services.  Obviously  there  is  an  effect  in 
casework  relationships  for  clients  of  family 
and  children’s  agencies,  but  even  here  these 
changes  affect  our  services  only  in  the 
necessity  for  recognition  of  the  situations 
of  family  members  in  the  light  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  sociological  changes.  Per¬ 
haps  more  important  for  our  concern  is 
the  dependence  of  family  members  for 
emotional  strength  on  agencies  outside  the 
family.  When  experiencing  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  difficulties  and  other  problems, 
people  now  turn  more  readily  to  sources  of 
help  outside  the  family  than  they  formerly 
did. 

The  importance  of  this  factor  in  anti¬ 
social  behavior  has  now  been  recognized 
and  given  specific  content  in  the  theory 
recently  advanced  by  Martin  Haskell  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  Dr.  Haskell 
suggests  the  identification  of  groups  in 
which  children  form  their  ideals  and  value 
judgments  as  “personal  reference  groups.” 
Among  these  groups  the  most  important  is 
the  family.  Where  the  family’s  socializa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  inculcates  moral  values 
and  socially  accepted  patterns  of  behavior, 
the  growing  child  is  unlikely  to  indulge  in 
delinquent  behavior.  However,  where  there 
is  failure  in  the  family  to  instill  such  val¬ 
ues,  the  child  may  turn  to  the  street  gang 
and  other  personal  reference  groups  where 
anti-social  behavior  is  considered  accept¬ 
able.  Thus,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
socialization  of  the  child  and  the  teen¬ 


ager  is  directly  related  to  the  family  as  a 
personal  reference  group. 

Inter-Group  Relations.  The  final  item  of 
sociological  change  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned  is  that  of  the  change  in  inter- 
group  relations,  particularly  as  this  is  seen 
in  the  struggle  for  integration  of  the  races. 
This  struggle  has  resulted  not  only  in  a 
very  large  migration  of  minority  peoples — 
it  is  slowly  changing  the  attitudes  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups  so  that  they  expect  more 
and  demand  more  of  our  society.  I  suggest 
that  this  spells  a  likely  increase  in  demand 
for  more  and  better  services. 

In  addition  to  technological  and  soci¬ 
ological  changes,  there  is  a  third  area  with 
which  we  should  be  concerned — change 
in  the  pattern  of  welfare  skill  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Here  I  think  there  are  two  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  having  real  impact  on 
our  services.  First  is  the  increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  skills  utilized  in  social  work.  Not 
only  are  the  techniques  of  social  casework 
and  group  work  considerably  improved 
through  our  own  improved  skills,  but  we 
are  witnessing  the  expanding  use  of  skills 
from  the  social  sciences  in  social  work,  and 
the  broadening  of  the  uses  of  psychiatry. 
The  improved  skills  which  we  possess  and 
the  increased  uses  of  the  social  sciences  in 
society  are  moving  us  toward  a  tendency 
to  tackle  problems  somewhat  new  to  our 
field.  Thus,  as  the  field  of  child  care  is  able 
to  reduce  its  activity  with  orphanages  and 
dependent  children,  we  are  moving  gradu¬ 
ally  to  a  greater  concern  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  Not  only  are  we  better 
able  to  recognize  and  differentiate  their 
problems,  but  to  treat  them  constructively 
and  more  efficiently. 

Another  result  of  this  change  is  the 
development  of  an  interest  in  research  in 
social  work  processes  and  results.  We  have 
proceeded  somewhat  slowly  in  developing 
research  methods  and  practices  in  our 
field,  but  with  the  entry  of  sociologists  and 
social  psychologists  and  anthropologists 
into  our  teaching  and  our  operating  agen¬ 
cies,  we  are  developing  both  an  increased 
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desire  for,  and  capacity  to  undertake  more 
basic  research  in  the  welfare  field. 

Finally,  there  is  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  public  welfare  services  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  voluntary  services.  You  will 
recall  that  there  was  a  time  when  we 
thought  that  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
should  be  made  exclusively  through  public 
agencies,  and  private  funds  through  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.  Now  we  have  governmental 
appropriations  paying  ever  larger  sums  for 
services  in  voluntary  agencies.  The  federal 
government  under  the  Hill-Burton  law  has 
for  years  provided  capital  grants  to  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  to  help  pay  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
We  are  all  aware  also  of  the  enormous 
sums  available  through  the  health  institutes 
for  research  in  the  health  fields.  Consid¬ 
erable  sums  are  being  paid  out  for  research 
in  the  mental  health  field  through  the 
NIMHA.  A  small  sum  of  $350,000  last 
year  (and  $700,000  requested  for  next 
year)  has  been  appropriated  for  research 
on  causes  of  public  dependency  and  the 
exploration  of  ways  of  reducing  it.  More 
important  still  is  the  continuing  rise  in 
public  payments  to  voluntary  agencies  for 
health  and  welfare  services  on  behalf  of 
needy  individuals.  Whether  at  the  local, 
state,  or  federal  levels  enormous  sums  are 
paid  to  voluntary  agencies  for  hospital  care, 
nursing  service,  family  foster  care  for  chil¬ 
dren,  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  and 
rehabilitation  services.  And  the  trend  is 
upward.  The  result  is  a  growing  partner¬ 
ship  between  voluntary  and  public  health 
and  welfare  services. 

This  certainly  raises  important  questions 
for  us: 

1 )  Does  the  availability  of  public  funds 
tend  to  divert  voluntary  agency  develop¬ 
ment  away  from  priority  areas  of  need 
toward  sources  of  available  money? 


2)  Isn’t  there  a  risk  to  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  which  accept  substantial  public  funds 
that  their  operations  will  be  supervised  and 
controlled  by  governmental  agencies  sup¬ 
plying  the  funds? 

3)  Is  there  any  really  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  requiring  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  and  costly  unit  operation  in  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  rather  than  the  present 
trend  of  purchasing  complex  services  on 
behalf  of  individuals  requiring  them? 

Obviously  the  key  to  the  success  with 
which  we  meet  the  impact  of  these  social 
changes  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
able  to  plan  our  services  on  a  wide  basis. 
Good  social  planning  has  now  become  a 
major  essential  for  every  community  if  it 
is  to  maintain  and  develop  its  health  and 
welfare  services  and  to  operate  most  ef¬ 
ficiently.  But  not  only  must  we  have  good 
social  planning — we  must  learn  also  to 
cooperate  with  the  physical  planners,  the 
regional  planners,  and  the  social  scientists 
who  are  concerned  with  other  facets  of 
community  development  than  our  own. 

Summary 

In  summary  then,  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  our  society  today  have  an 
effect  upon  our  services.  This  is  not  true 
of  all  change;  for  instance,  the  successful 
trips  of  the  astronauts  are  hardly  likely 
to  affect  our  services.  But  those  considered 
in  this  paper:  technological  changes,  es¬ 
pecially  those  resulting  from  the  biological 
sciences;  sociological  changes,  especially  as 
pinpointed  in  population  shifts  and  growth, 
urban  renewal  and  housing,  family  organi¬ 
zational  modification,  inter-group  relation¬ 
ships;  and  changes  in  the  practice  of  social 
work  itself  do  have  a  direct  relevance  to 
the  character,  distribution,  and  support  of 
our  services. 
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Dependency  and  the  Blind: 
Family  vs  Therapeutic  Work  Setting 

ELLIOTT  A.  KRAUSE,  A.M. 


Dependency  on  the  family  setting  has 
been  acknowledged  by  many  workers  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  as 
an  important  negative  factor  in  the  progress 
of  a  given  individual.  However,  the  spe¬ 
cific  research  on  limited,  defined  aspects 
of  the  problem  is  relatively  scarce.  The  re¬ 
search  reported  below  deals  with  a  group 
of  blind  clients  with  definite  problems  in 
the  area  of  dependency,  and  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  investigation  into  the  effect  of  break¬ 
ing,  temporarily,  patterns  of  psycho-social 
dependency  on  the  family  setting.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  a  description  of  the  facility  and 
the  clients  studied,  the  report  considers  an 
“experiment”  in  this  area,  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  results,  and  ends  with  some 
theoretical  and  practical  implications. 

The  Setting  and  the  Research 

The  New  England  Rehabilitation-for- 
Work  Center,  the  setting  of  the  research, 
is  a  regional  facility  serving  severely  dis¬ 
abled  blind  and  non-blind  clients  in  the 
New  England  area.  It  provides  intensive 
evaluation  and  conditioning  services  in  the 
psycho-social  and  vocational  areas;  clients 
are  referred  by  public  and  private  agencies. 
In  this  article  we  concentrate  on  examining 
an  aspect  of  the  living  patterns  of  the  blind 
clients  at  the  Center  during  the  first  year — 
and  how  changes  in  the  patterns  were  re¬ 
lated  to  rehabilitation  progress. 

Referral  information  about  the  clients 
in  the  medical,  social,  psychological,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  vocational  areas,  plus  the  case 
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record  of  the  client  as  it  developed  at  the 
Center,  provided  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  as  a  basis  for  research  data. 
The  Center  reports,  made  by  the  staff 
physician,  clinical  psychologist,  supervisor 
of  client  services,  social  case  worker,  social 
group  worker,  and  foreman,  were  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  for  the  research. 

Group  Characteristics 

During  the  first  year  seventy-one  clients 
were  referred  to  the  New  England  Rehabili- 
tation-for-Work  Center  for  the  purposes 
of  evaluation  and  psycho-social  services. 
Of  the  total  group,  thirty  had  primary  dis¬ 
abilities  in  the  “psychoneurological”  area: 
emotional  disturbance — four;  epilepsy  and 
brain  damage — four;  cerebral  palsy  and 
neuro-degenerative  conditions — ten;  men¬ 
tal  retardation — eleven;  and  other — 1. 

The  other  forty-one  clients,  the  focus  of 
this  part  of  the  research,  had  the  primary 
disability  of  blindness.  Of  these,  twenty 
were  legally  blind  and  twenty-one  were 
totally  blind.  Adding  to  the  severity  of  the 
disability  picture,  54  per  cent  of  all  clients 
had  a  medically  diagnosed  secondary  dis¬ 
ability. 

On  other  social  variables,  the  forty-one 
blind  clients  could  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  major  groups — the  “older  generation 
blind  and  the  “younger  generation”  blind. 
The  “older  generation”  blind  were  a  group 
of  eighteen  clients  who  shared  the  (four 
out  of  five)  characteristics  of  being  thirty 
years  old  or  older,  with  some  or  good  work 
experience,  ten  or  less  years  of  school, 
married,  and  living  with  spouse.  The 
“younger  generation”  blind  were  a  group 
of  twenty-one  clients  with  four  out  of  five 
of  the  following  characteristics:  under 
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thirty  years  old,  little  or  no  work  experi¬ 
ence,  eleven  or  more  years  of  school, 
single,  living  with  parents.  A  residual 
group  of  two  clients  did  not  fit  either  pro¬ 
file. 

The  sources  of  referral  for  the  entire 
blind  group  were  the  state  divisions  of 
blind  service  of  the  New  England  states. 
Seventeen  clients  were  residents  of  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area,  and  twenty-two 
were  from  outside  this  area,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  coming  from  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  All  out- 
of-town  clients  were  provided  with  semi¬ 
independent  living  accommodations  during 
their  stay  at  the  Center  at  various  facilities 
under  the  direction  of  the  Morgan  Me¬ 
morial  Housing  Authority,  or  at  the  local 
YMCA. 

For  44  per  cent  of  the  blind  group,  one 
to  two  months  was  the  length  of  stay  at 
the  Center.  However,  34  per  cent  stayed 
for  three  months,  15  per  cent  from  four 
to  five  months,  and  seven  per  cent  for  six 
months.  Evaluation  in  psycho-social  and 
vocational  areas  was  the  major  service  for 
twenty-six  clients,  with  the  other  fifteen 
given  longer  periods  of  training  and  con¬ 
ditioning  in  the  setting. 

Family  Setting  vs 
Therapeutic  Work  Setting 

Systematic  information  was  gathered  on 
all  clients  at  the  Center  on  three  factors 
directly  relevant  to  their  degree  of  depend¬ 
ency  on  the  family  setting:  major  pre- 
referral  source  of  support;  pre-referral 
residence  pattern;  and  previous  work  ex¬ 
perience.  On  the  financial  support  dimen¬ 
sion,  56  per  cent  of  the  blind  group  were 
supported  by  parents,  15  per  cent  by  their 
marital  family,  and  29  per  cent  by  savings, 
pension,  or  welfare.  Thus  71  per  cent  of 
the  group  were  basically  financially  de¬ 
pendent  on  family  of  birth  or  marriage  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years. 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  blind  cli¬ 
ents  lived  in  their  immediate  parental  fam¬ 
ily  setting  in  59  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and 
with  their  spouses  in  34  per  cent  of  the 


cases;  thus  in  93  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
with  those  who  were  closely  tied  to  them 
socially  and  psychologically. 

The  previous  work  experience  investiga¬ 
tion  indicated  that  63  per  cent  of  the 
group  had  little  or  no  work  experience. 
This  illustrated  another  aspect  of  the  pat¬ 
tern — unemployment  leading  to  depend¬ 
ency  on  the  family  setting.  In  most  cases 
this  further  intensified  the  client’s  negative 
self-image. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  clients  were  moved 
away  from  home,  often  to  a  different  state, 
in  order  to  attend  the  Center.  This  move 
out  of  the  family  setting  can  be  considered 
as  a  temporary  break  in  the  pattern  of  de¬ 
pendency — but  a  break  that  was  not  made 
in  the  case  of  the  seventeen  clients  who  re¬ 
mained  at  home  in  the  Boston  area  and 
commuted  to  the  Center,  returning  home  at 
night.  Therefore,  if  this  dependency  pat¬ 
tern  had  an  effect  on  rehabilitation  prog¬ 
ress,  we  would  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  difference  in  performance  and  progress 
at  the  Center  between  the  away-from-home 
group  and  the  at-home  group. 

This  question  could  be  answered  for  the 
blind  group,  where  there  were  enough  cli¬ 
ents  in  each  group  to  make  a  comparison. 
But  first,  one  must  be  sure  that  the  away- 
from-home  group  were  no  “better  off”  as 
to  disability  and  other  characteristics  than 
the  living-at-home  group  (the  local  blind 
clients).  Otherwise,  the  comparison  would 
be  an  unfair  one. 

Therefore  the  away-from-home  blind 
and  the  at-home  blind  were  compared  as 
groups  on  the  variables  of:  frequency  of 
secondary  disability;  education;  age;  mari¬ 
tal  status;  work  experience;  and  major 
sources  of  support.  The  two  groups 
matched  well  on  each  of  these  variables, 
as  groups,  and  had  of  course  the  control 
of  the  same  primary  disability.  Noting  that 
the  variables  cluster  in  the  case  of  the  two 
groups  of  blind  clients  to  form  the  “young 
generation”  typical  group,  and  the  “older 
generation”  group,  it  was  noted  that  the 
proportion  of  these  two  types  was  approxi- 
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mately  the  same  in  those  away  from  home 
as  those  at  home  during  the  Center  period. 

On  this  basis,  the  two  groups  were  com¬ 
pared  as  to  final  recommendation: 


Clients 

Clients 

at  Home 

Away 

Competitive 

Employment 

4  (23%) 

13  (59%) 

Sheltered  or 

No  Employment 

13  (77%) 

9  (41%) 

Total  Cases 

17 

22 

Here  we  see  that  23  per  cent  of  the  at- 
home  blind  clients  performed  at  competi¬ 
tive  levels,  but  the  rate  was  more  than 
doubled  (59  per  cent)  for  those  who  were 
out  of  the  family  situation  during  the 
Center  period.  Thus  we  have  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  group  that  left  the  fam¬ 
ily  setting  performed  far  better  on  the 
average  than  the  group  that  remained  at 
home.  The  follow-up  study  on  this  group 
(to  be  published  in  the  near  future),  will 
show  that  the  away-from-home  group 
maintained  their  lead  in  terms  of  eventual 
placement  in  competitive  employment, 
sheltered  employment,  or  training. 

However,  these  results  must  be  qualified 
in  many  ways.  The  case  history  material 
on  the  away-from-home  clients  indicated 
that  they  were  not  highly  motivated  to 
leave  their  family  settings,  and  that  sepa¬ 
ration  anxiety  reactions  were  not  rare  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  weeks  away  from  home.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  group  they  may  have  been  more 
motivated  toward  change  than  the  at-home 
group,  who  were  not  forced  to  make  the 
move.  This  possible  extra  motivation  may 
have  contributed  to  the  better  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  “away”  group  in  the  Center. 

Secondly,  the  results  deal  with  one  group 
of  clients  in  one  type  of  highly  specialized 
setting,  with  family  relationships  retarding 
in  nature.  Dependency  on  the  work  setting, 
or  on  the  general  community  (public  assist¬ 
ance  support)  was  not  a  major  problem 
with  this  group,  as  it  might  be  with  other 
groups  of  blind  persons.  This  is  because 
the  work  performed  in  the  Center  program 
was  generally  unpaid  and  was  instead  a 


model  evaluative  operation  in  industrial, 
technical,  and  clerical  areas.  Because  of 
the  absence  of  payment  and  the  short 
time  at  the  Center,  the  negative  effect  of 
dependency  on  the  work  setting,  a  com¬ 
mon  problem  in  many  sheltered  settings, 
was  not  important  for  this  group. 

Public  financial  support  was  not  a  major 
dependency  problem  with  this  group,  as 
the  clients  were  in  the  great  majority  sup¬ 
ported  by  working  parents  or  spouses.  This 
makes  them  different  as  a  group  from  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  population  primarily  de¬ 
pendent  on  aid  to  the  blind  or  disability 
assistance. 

A  final  qualification  is  the  simple  but 
easily  overlooked  point  that  it  was  not  the 
move  away  from  home  alone  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  change,  but  the  substitution  of 
the  interpersonal  relationships  at  home  by 
those  in  the  therapeutic  work  setting  and 
the  semi-independent  living  quarters,  that 
helped  to  produce  the  change.  Both  the 
move  and  the  setting,  working  together, 
were  able  to  help  the  client  progress;  with 
the  at-home  group,  gains  made  during  the 
day  may  well  have  been  offset  at  night,  at 
home,  and  on  weekends. 

Theoretical  Considerations 

The  setting  of  a  research  shares  with 
certain  other  rehabilitative  settings  a  con¬ 
cern  with  the  interpersonal  relationships  of 
the  clients,  in  addition  to  the  specific  type 
of  activity  which  is  the  focus  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Two  examples  of  “milieu  therapy” 
centers  well  known  in  the  mental  health 
field  are  the  Orthogenetic  Center  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  as  described  by 
Bettelheim  and  Sylvester,  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Neurosis  Unit  of  an  English  hospital, 
as  described  by  Maxwell  Jones.2  The  cen¬ 
ter  studied  here  is  similar  in  approach  but 
handles  a  larger  percentage  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  disabled. 

As  Carroll  has  pointed  out,  the  degree 
of  dependency  of  the  blind  individual 
upon  others  is  a  crucial  factor  in  his  re¬ 
habilitation  progress.3  With  the  clients 
studied  by  the  above  research,  this  de- 
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pendency  was  centered  on  the  family  mem¬ 
bers  responsible  for  him,  rather  than  on 
public  sources  of  support  or  on  an  insti¬ 
tutional  work  setting. 

In  the  case  of  clients  who  lived  at  home 
during  their  time  at  the  Center,  we  might 
expect  the  effect  of  daytime  work  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  offset  by  reassumption  of  de¬ 
pendency  roles  at  home  in  the  evening — 
with  a  resultant  “relapse”  in  self-confidence 
and  a  slower  rate  of  progress.  As  Shulman 
has  noted,  progress  in  the  sheltered  work 
setting  can  often  lead  to  conflict  in  the 
home  setting,  where  the  previously  de¬ 
pendent  and  docile  family  member  starts 
making  new  demands  or  acting  in  new 
ways,  thus  upsetting  the  family  balance.1 

Theoretical  and  applied  studies  of  the 
social  settings  in  which  mentally  ill  in¬ 
dividuals  spend  their  time  have  provided 
clues  to  the  interpretation  of  our  findings. 
For  example,  Stanton  and  Schwartz  found 
that  the  informal  and  unnoticed  aspects  of 
the  functioning  of  the  ward  in  a  mental 
hospital — the  everyday  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  staff  and  the  patients — had  a 
marked  effect  on  rehabilitation  progress.0 
Closer  to  our  research  area,  Ackerman  in¬ 
spected  the  dynamics  of  family  relation¬ 
ships,  especially  those  which  result  in  keep¬ 
ing  one  member  in  the  “sick”  role  in  order 
to  preserve  family  harmony.1  In  these 
cases  “the  phenomenon  of  secondary  gain 
is  thus  linked  to  a  patient’s  neurotic  will¬ 
ingness  to  be  tied  to  a  failing  role;  while 
his  family  supports  and  compensates  him 
in  this  role,  it  does  not  permit  him  to  es¬ 
cape  from  it.” 

In  the  away-from-home  client,  the  family 
patterns  of  dependency  are  temporarily 
broken  and  are  replaced  by  the  social  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  weekend  informal  ac¬ 
tivities,  with  other  clients  away  from  home 
and  with  people  in  the  general  community. 
We  must  make  a  theoretical  point,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  new 
non-dependent  relationships  with  a  thera¬ 
peutic  work  milieu  that  probably  makes 
the  difference  with  this  group — not  the 
move  away  from  home  by  itself. 


Experimentally  then,  we  would  expect 
the  group  with  a  more  complete  substitu¬ 
tion  of  dependency  relationships  (the 
group  away  from  home)  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  the  setting  than  the  other  group 
living  at  home.  With  the  latter  group,  gains 
made  during  the  day  in  psycho-social  areas 
would  be  counter-balanced  at  night,  in  the 
family  setting.  The  preliminary  research 
results  indicated  that  this  was  indeed  the 
case.  In  conclusion,  the  empirical  evidence 
on  the  negative  effect  of  extreme  depend¬ 
ency  patterns,  with  the  mental  patient, 
seems  relevant  to  the  results  of  this  re¬ 
search  with  a  population  of  blind  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Practical  Implications 

The  research  to  date  has  indicated  that 
problems  of  dependency  are  an  important 
factor  in  rehabilitation  progress  with  the 
blind  client  who  has  been  sent  to  a  thera¬ 
peutic  work  setting.  In  the  case  of  the  cli¬ 
ent  who  has  been  temporarily  moved  away 
from  the  family  setting,  progress  has  been 
more  rapid  in  the  group  studied.  How¬ 
ever,  once  these  clients  returned  home, 
they  were  put  back  into  the  same  situation 
which  held  them  back  in  the  first  place. 
Thus,  since  the  usual  rehabilitation  efforts 
in  the  therapeutic  setting  are  not  prolonged 
or  intensive  enough  in  most  cases,  sup¬ 
portive  follow-up  work,  preferably  by  a 
trained  social  service  worker,  would  be 
strongly  indicated,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
relapse  of  the  client  back  to  earlier  pat¬ 
terns  of  dependency. 

These  supportive  follow-up  services,  or 
ideally,  simultaneous  work  with  the  family, 
are  even  more  strongly  indicated  in  the 
case  of  blind  individuals  who  are  living  at 
home  during  a  period  of  training  or  sociali¬ 
zation  to  work.  The  results  indicate  that 
this  type  of  arrangement  might  speed  the 
progress  of  the  client  who  fights  the  double 
battle  of  the  world  of  work,  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  gain,  all  too  real,  which  he  receives 
as  the  ill  member  of  the  family. 

In  practical  rehabilitation  efforts,  the 
factors  of  time,  money,  and  personnel 
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suitably  trained  are  always  important.  New 
ideas  are  needed  to  solve  this  problem. 
Fitzgerald’s  suggestion  of  educational  work 
with  the  parents  of  the  blind  is  a  partial 
solution  to  a  highly  complex  problem.4  In 
the  majority  of  cases  such  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  above,  further  research  and  appli¬ 


cation  of  new  findings  must  continue  in 
order  to  further  understand  the  difficult 
problems  subsumed  within  the  area  of  de¬ 
pendency.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  aspects  of  the  strengths  as  well 
as  the  weaknesses  of  the  individual  are  be¬ 
ing  considered  in  planning  for  his  future. 
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An  Investigation  of 
Attitudes  Toward  Work 
Adjustment  of  the  Blind 


Kaufman6  (1956,  p.  1400),  speaking  of 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II,  said  that 
“the  meaning  blindness  held  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  veteran  seemed  to  depend  princi¬ 
pally  on  his  own  social  experience  since 
blindness.”  Further,  “an  adequate  personal 
social  adjustment  was  intimately  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  full  acceptance  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  social  community.”  The  inves¬ 
tigation  of  public  attitudes  toward  work 
adjustment  of  the  blind  is  crucial  in  the 
planning  of  public  education  in  this  area, 
for  employer  contacts  in  rehabilitation,  for 
the  planning  of  rehabilitation  programs, 

This  report  is  from  a  master’s  thesis  developed  and 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  S.  E.  Vinebcrg 
and  J.  C.  Nunnally  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

During  the  summer  months,  Mr.  Dent  zvas  cm  the 
staff  of  the  Psychology  Service  at  the  Veteran’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  Hospital  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 
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and  for  the  theoretical  understanding  of 
the  rehabilitative  process. 

There  has  been  pilot  and  exploratory 
work  done  on  the  social  distance  (i.e.  so¬ 
cial  acceptability)  of  disabled  persons  as 
stereotypes  (Vineberg,16  1961).  Gilmore4 
(1961)  recently  completed  a  study  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  laryngectomee,  when  per¬ 
ceived  as  such,  provokes  a  lower  job- 
potential  response  from  businessmen  than 
if  perceived  as  “normal.”  The  present  study 
will  investigate  attitudes  toward  job-holding 
and  work  adjustment  abilities  of  the  blind 
in  job  situations  where  their  actual  com¬ 
petency  has  been  demonstrated.  It  has  been 
widely  accepted  in  “hire  the  handicapped” 
publicity  and  by  many  writers  in  the  field 
(e.g.  Aycock,  Voorhees,  and  Gruber,1 
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1956,  Chevigny  and  Braverman,3  1950, 
Gowman,5  1957,  Lowenfield,7  1953, 
Mayo,8  1957,  Stein,  Dawis,  England,  and 
Lofquist,14  1959,  Wright,18  1960)  that 
public  attitudes  in  this  direction  are  un¬ 
favorable,  but  essentially  no  empirical  work 
has  been  attempted.  A  few  investigators 
(e.g.,  Gowman5  1957,  Rusalem,11  1950) 
have  included  questions  concerning  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  the  blind  within  more 
general  questionnaires  designed  to  tap  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  blind;  results  have  been 
limited  and  a  definitive  study  is  yet  needed. 

Scott,  Dawis,  England,  and  Lofquist13 
(1960)  define  work  adjustment  in  terms 
of  outcomes,  specifically  job-satisfaction 
(including  over-all  job  satisfaction  and 
satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  work  environment,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  needs  and  the  fulfillment  of  his 
aspirations  and  expectations,  and  the  con¬ 
gruence  of  his  vocational  interests  with  the 
interests  of  most  “successful”  people  work¬ 
ing  in  his  occupation)  and  satisfactoriness 
(indicated  by  productivity  and  efficiency; 
by  the  way  the  worker  is  regarded  by  his 
supervisor,  co-workers,  and  the  company 
or  institution  for  which  he  works;  by  the 
congruence  of  his  abilities  and  skills  with 
those  demanded  by  the  job;  and  negated 
by  absences,  tardiness,  accidents,  and  in¬ 
ability  to  stay  on  the  job  for  a  satisfactory 
length  of  time). 

PROCEDURE 
The  Rating  Scale 

We  will  present  a  case  study  to  a  sub¬ 
ject,  who  will  read  the  information  given, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  information,  give 
his  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  case’s 
work  adjustment  by  ratings  on  an  eight- 
point  scale  in  response  to  each  of  ten  ques¬ 
tions.  The  higher  the  rating,  the  more 
favorable  is  the  work  adjustment  consid¬ 
ered.  A  general  “psycho-social  economic 
adequacy  and  autonomy”  or  “work  ad¬ 
justment”  rating  (“g”)  will  be  determined 
by  summing  the  separate  ten  ratings. 

Four  of  the  items  were  selected  to  tap 


opinions  relating  to  job  satisfaction  (items 
1,  3,  7,  and  9),  and  six  items  related  to 
satisfactoriness  (items  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and 
10).  The  items  were: 

1)  Is  Mr.  Stanton  likely  to  make  more 
money  in  the  future?  (Rated  from  “not 
likely”  to  “very  likely.”) 

2)  How  well  do  the  people  that  work  with 
Mr.  Stanton  in  the  course  of  his  occupation 
think  he  is  doing  his  job?  (Rated  from  “ex¬ 
cellently”  to  “very  poorly.”) 

3)  Is  Mr.  Stanton’s  wife  pleased  with  his 
money-making  abilities?  (Rated  from  “very 
dissatisfied”  to  “very  pleased.”) 

4)  Is  Mr.  Stanton  likely  to  keep  his  same 
occupation  and  not  change  jobs  in  the  next 
ten  years?  (Rated  from  “not  likely”  to 
“very  likely.”) 

5)  When  Mr.  Stanton  meets  with  other 
people  who  have  the  same  sort  of  occupa¬ 
tion  he  has,  is  he  looked  up  to  as  a  leader? 
(Rated  from  “very  often”  to  “never.”) 

6)  How  likely  is  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  injured  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupa¬ 
tion?  (Rated  from  “not  likely”  to  “very 
likely.”) 

7)  Is  Mr.  Stanton  pleased  with  his  job? 
(Rated  from  “very  dissatisfied”  to  “very 
pleased.”) 

8)  How  well  is  Mr.  Stanton  doing  his 
job?  (Rated  from  “excellently”  to  “very 
poorly.”) 

9)  Compared  to  other  people  who  have 
similar  occupations,  how  much  money  is 
Mr.  Stanton  making?  (Rated  from  “much 
more”  to  “much  less.”) 

10)  If  you  had  occasion  to  do  business  with 
or  hire  someone  with  Mr.  Stanton’s  occu¬ 
pation,  would  you  choose  his  services? 
(Rated  from  “not  likely”  to  “very  likely.”) 

Using  the  summed  “g”  scores  and  the 
set  of  scores  on  each  item,  coefficient  alpha 
— the  generalized  formula  for  reliability — 
was  found  to  be  .60.  Discarding  items  4 
and  6,  which  correlated  least  with  the  “g” 
score,  assumed  to  be  indicative  of  the  pri- 
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mary  factor  being  measured,'  a  new  co¬ 
efficient  alpha  was  found  to  be  .68.  Fur¬ 
ther  analysis  of  the  data  proceeded  with 
new  “g”  scores,  using  items  1,  2,  3,  5,  7, 
8,  9,  and  10. 

The  Case  Studies 

Some  important  variables  operating  in 
public  attitudes  toward  work  adjustment 
of  the  blind  would  appear  to  be  the  rela¬ 
tive  social  status  of  the  occupation  held, 
the  amount  of  public  or  personal  contact 
demanded  in  the  course  of  the  occupation, 
and,  obviously,  the  information  or  lack  of 
the  information  that  the  person  is  blind. 
These  variables  will  be  manipulated  in  the 
case  studies  presented  to  the  raters.  The 
four  occupations  used  in  the  case  studies — 
insurance  salesman,  fiction  writer,  vending 
stand  manager,  and  assembly-line  worker 
— are  identical  with  or  very  similar  to  some 
occupations  listed  in  Occupations  of  To¬ 
tally  Blinded  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea 15  (1956).  Case  studies  are  in  the 
following  form,  and  only  the  part  of  the 
case  study  directly  related  to  a  particular 
variable  in  question,  manipulated  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  subjects,  will  be  changed 
from  group  to  group: 

Mr.  James  Stanton  is  twenty-nine  years 
old.  He  has  been  married  for  eight  years 
and  has  two  children,  a  seven-year-old  boy 
and  a  five-year-old  girl.  His  wife  is  active 
in  PTA  work  and  enjoys  daytime  bridge 
games  with  her  friends. 

Mr.  Stanton  graduated  from  college 
with  average  grades.  Immediately  after  col¬ 
lege  he  was  drafted  to  serve  in  the  Korean 
War.  He  was  permanently  blinded  as  the 
result  of  battle  wounds.  He  received  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star  for  brav¬ 
ery  in  action.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  he  began  work  as  an  insurance 
salesman.  He  meets  with  people  to  advise 
them  concerning  their  insurance  needs, 
and  plans  insurance  programs  for  both  in¬ 
dividuals  and  business  organizations. 

The  Instruction  Set 

Schletzer,  Dawis,  England,  and  Lof- 


quist12  (1958),  in  a  follow-up  survey  of 
ninety-one  rehabilitants,  found  that  their 
perceived  major  difficulties  in  finding  and 
holding  jobs,  were  “employer  resistance 
and  the  physical  limitations  imposed  by 
the  disability,  in  that  order”  (p.  1).  A  re¬ 
cent  study  of  firms  in  New  York  City  hav¬ 
ing  200  or  more  employees  noted  (Baxt,2 
1959,  p.  1)  the  fact  that  “formal  written 
policies  and  formal  practices  as  regards 
the  hiring  of  handicapped  workers  are 
practically  non-existent.”  It  seemed  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  investigators  that  personal  atti¬ 
tudes,  or  non-formalized  group  views, 
formed  the  basis  of  many  replies  in  the 
survey.  The  Baxt  study  appears  to  lend 
support  to  the  views  of  Noland  and 
Bakke10  (1949),  who  pointed  out  that  the 
employer  perceives  himself  not  only  as  a 
producer  of  goods,  but  as  a  risk  reducer,  a 
cost  reducer,  a  group  leader,  an  institution 
builder,  and  a  member  of  a  larger  com¬ 
munity.  These  roles  coerce  the  employer 
into  seeking  an  imposed  image  of  the 
“good  worker.”  The  employer  might  feel 
that,  even  though  he  thinks  that  the  dis¬ 
abled  could  perform  competently  for  him, 
the  public  would  feel  otherwise.  Thus,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  projected  unfavorable  atti¬ 
tude  he  refuses  to  “hire  the  handicapped.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  this 
seemingly  ubiquitous  projected  attitude  to¬ 
ward  abilities  of  the  disabled.  We  shall  do 
this  through  a  manipulation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  instruction  set.  Half  the  groups  will 
be  instructed  to  give  their  own  opinion  in 
answering  the  questions.  The  other  half 
will  receive  instructions  to  give  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  way  most  other  people  would 
answer. 

Subjects  and  Administration 

The  subjects  consisted  of  400  non¬ 
disabled  undergraduate  students  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology  courses  at  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  and  at  Southwestern  at 
Memphis.  All  testing  was  done  during 
March,  1961. 

General  oral  instructions  were  first  read 
by  the  experimenter.  The  text  booklets 
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were  then  distributed.  Each  booklet  con¬ 
sisted  of  general  instructions,  the  appro¬ 
priate  case  study  and  instruction  set,  and 
the  ten  items.  In  order  to  present  two  levels 
of  each  of  the  four  variables — blindness, 
social  status  of  the  occupation,  amount  of 
public  contact  demanded  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  opinion  source— sixteen  groups 
of  twenty-five  subjects  each  were  necessary. 
The  various  test  forms  were  distributed 
in  rotated  order  to  variously  sized  groups 
of  subjects. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Differences  significant  at  the  .01  level 
were  found  between  male  and  female  sub¬ 
jects  on  items  2  and  8,  and  at  the  .05  level 
on  item  10.  These  three  items  relate  to 
satisfactoriness  of  the  worker,  and,  indeed, 
all  seem  to  directly  reflect  the  job  com¬ 
petency  of  the  case.  On  all  three  items,  fe¬ 
males  rated  the  cases  higher  (i.e.,  female 
attitudes  were  more  favorable)  than  did 
males.  There  was  also  found  a  generally 
higher  (more  favorable)  rating  of  the 
cases  by  females,  possibly  indicating  an 
idealized  image  of  the  male  worker  har¬ 
bored  by  the  female  raters.  The  male  raters 
may  have  been  more  realistic  (or,  at  any 
rate,  were  more  severe)  in  their  judgment 
of  the  cases.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
males  consider  sight  more  important,  and 
blindness  a  more  serious  disability,  than 
do  females.  Vineberg17  (1961)  found  in  a 
sample  (N=109)  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  that  males  rated  blind¬ 
ness  more  undesirable  for  themselves  than 
did  females,  when  considering  a  series  of 
eleven  disabilities.  These  results,  along  with 
those  in  the  present  study,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  function  of  the  male-female 
role  differential  in  society.  It  may  be  easier 
for  a  blind  female  to  “get  along”  than  for 
a  blind  male.  Further,  the  female  role 
stresses  beauty — women  appear  to  react 
more  strongly  than  men  to  the  stimulus 
properties  of  disability  and  less  strongly 
to  the  functional  properties.  The  tendency 
for  females  to  make  all  ratings  in  a  more 
favorable  direction  than  males,  along  with 


absolutely  small  male-female  differences, 
does  not  obviate  the  possibility,  however, 
of  causation  by  a  response  set. 

Ina2x2x2x2  analysis  of  variance 
for  the  “g”  scores,  social  status  was  found 
significant  at  the  .001  level,  and  blindness 
at  the  .05  level.  None  of  the  other  treat¬ 
ment  effects  proved  significant.  The  sig¬ 
nificances  are  in  the  expected  directions. 
The  higher  the  relative  social  status  of  the 
occupation,  the  more  favorably  is  it  con¬ 
sidered  in  terms  of  work  adjustment.  The 
data  here  imply  that  social  status  is  a  more 
important  determiner  of  the  attitudes 
tapped  in  this  study  than  is  blindness  or 
the  other  variables  manipulated.  There  are 
only  two  significant  sources  of  variance — 
social  status  and  blindness.  But  social  status 
does  not  appear  to  interact  with  blindness 
— whether  the  case  is  blind  or  not;  when 
an  occupation  of  greater  social  status  is 
held,  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
work  adjustment  is  demonstrated.  The 
blind  cases  were  rated  significantly  less  fa¬ 
vorably  than  the  “normal”  cases.  Differ¬ 
ences  among  all  treatment  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  small. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  stereotypical 
views  of  work  adjustment  of  the  disabled 
are  unfavorable.  Rusalem11  (1950)  re¬ 
ported  that  among  the  most  frequent  per¬ 
ceptions  reflected  in  responses  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  by  130  sighted  graduate  students 
are  that  the  blind  rarely  work  in  industry 
and  are  economically  dependent.  Meyer- 
sonS)  (1960),  questioning  psychologists 
working  in  the  areas  of  disability  and  reha¬ 
bilitation,  presented  four  sets  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  each  of  the  same  two  people  be¬ 
ing  married.  In  one  picture,  both  man  and 
wife  were  standing;  in  another,  both  were 
in  wheelchairs;  in  a  third,  only  the  woman 
was  in  a  wheelchair;  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
husband  was  in  the  wheelchair  and  the  wife 
was  standing.  When  asked  if  the  earned 
income  of  the  couple  would  be  under 
$5,000,  27  per  cent  answered  “yes”  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  “normal”  couple,  30  per 
cent  to  the  picture  involving  a  disabled 
wife,  36  per  cent  to  the  disabled  husband, 
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and  58  per  cent  to  both  disabled.  When 
asked  if  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
would  earn  the  income  of  the  family,  38 
per  cent  answered  “yes”  when  the  wife  was 
disabled,  64  per  cent  when  the  couple  was 
“normal,”  69  per  cent  when  both  were  dis¬ 
abled,  and  88  per  cent  when  the  husband 
was  disabled. 

Both  the  Rusalem  and  the  Meyerson 
studies  request  predictive  responses:  How 
well  will  the  disabled  perform  if  ...  1  In 
the  present  study  the  “usual”  stereotype 
has  been  amended.  The  cases  presented 
were  veterans,  decorated  for  bravery  and 
traumatically  blinded.  They  were  presented 
as  already  on  the  job,  with  no  indication 
of  difficulty  or  inadequate  performance. 
Their  families  were  mentioned  briefly,  but 
not  unfavorably.  We  are,  in  fact,  dealing 
with  conflicting  or  contaminating  stereo¬ 
types — war  hero,  family  man,  worker, 
blind  man.  Blindness  may  be  of  less  or 
greater  importance  in  eliciting  an  attitudi- 
nal  response — we  suspect,  of  less  impor¬ 
tance — when  placed  in  relation  to  other 
characteristics  in  our  case  histories. 

Considering  the  rather  favorable  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  cases,  along  with  the  limited 


possible  range  of  response,  the  investigator 
feels  that  the  stereotypical  view  of  the 
blind  as  making  less  favorable  work  ad¬ 
justment  has  been  at  least  tentatively 
demonstrated.  Likewise,  it  may  be  that  dif- 

Iferences  due  to  some  of  the  other  variables 
of  interest  may  have  been  masked  by  a 
generally  favorable  view  of  the  raters  to¬ 
ward  all  the  cases. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  replicate  the 

I  present  study,  using  revised  case  histories, 
attempting  to  shift  attitudes  in  a  negative 
direction  by  manipulating  the  variables 
which  in  this  study  seem  to  have  produced 
favorable  responses  to  all  the  cases.  For 
example,  the  case  might  have  been  con¬ 
genitally  blinded  or  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  rather  than  blinded  heroically  in  the 
war.  The  amount  of  public  contact  re¬ 
quired  in  the  course  of  the  occupation,  the 
social  status  of  the  occupation,  and  the 
opinion  source  adopted  by  the  rater,  may,  in 
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other  contexts  than  the  one  used,  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  related  to  attitudes  regarding 
the  variable  “blindness”  in  work  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  interesting,  also,  to  pre¬ 
sent,  minimally,  only  the  information  that 
“Mr.  X  is  (or  is  not)  blind,”  and  request 
ratings  in  response  to  the  series  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Investigation  of  the  attitudes  of 
other  than  a  college  population  (e.g.,  busi¬ 
nessmen)  would,  of  course,  be  desirable. 

The  occupations  chosen  for  the  cases 
were  feasible  for  the  blind.  This  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  blindness  is  not  a 
handicap  in  these  occupations.  The  atti¬ 
tudes  tapped  in  this  study  were  negative 
in  that  the  blind  cases  were  judged  to  make 
a  less  favorable  work  adjustment.  This 
study  does  not,  of  course,  illuminate  the 
level  of  accuracy  of  these  popular  con¬ 
ceptions.  The  present  evidence  indicates 
that,  indeed,  rehabilitation  publicity,  as¬ 
suming  the  premise  that  the  public  main¬ 
tains  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  work 
adjustment  of  the  blind,  is  proceeding,  at 
least  in  part,  in  an  important  direction, 
and  that  the  assumption  of  unfavorable 
attitudes  by  theoreticians  is  not  unfounded. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
differences  among  the  treatment  groups 
were  small  in  an  absolute  sense. 

Summary 

A  scale  to  measure  attitudes  toward 
work  adjustment  of  the  blind  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  administered  to  400  subjects. 
Blindness  of  the  case  presented,  the  rela¬ 
tive  social  status  of  the  occupation  held, 
and  the  amount  of  public  contact  required 
in  the  course  of  the  occupation  were 
manipulated  in  case  studies  rated  by  the 
subjects.  Half  the  subjects  were  requested 
to  give  their  own  opinions  in  the  ratings; 
the  others  were  asked  to  give  their  best 
guess  of  the  opinions  of  most  other  people. 
Differences  between  the  ratings  of  male 
and  female  subjects  were  also  investigated. 
Non-blind  cases  were  rated  more  favorably 
in  terms  of  work  adjustment  than  were 
blind  cases,  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
The  relative  social  status  of  the  occupa- 
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tion  held  proved  significant  at  the  .001 
level — the  higher  the  level  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  more  favorably  was  the  work 
adjustment  considered.  There  is  reason  to 


speculate  that  differences  due  to  some  of 
the  other  variables  manipulated  may  have 
been  masked  by  a  generally  favorable  view 
of  the  raters  toward  all  the  cases. 
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Employment  and  Vocational  Training 
of  the  Blind  in  the  USSR 

BORIS  ZIMIN 


On  May  24,  1962,  in  Moscow  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mr.  Boris  Zimin,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Ruling  Board  of  the  All-Russia  Society  of  the  Blind,  to  extend  to  him  an  invitation  to  our  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Technology  and  Blindness  the  following  month  in  New  York.  During  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  we  exchanged  a  good  deal  of  information  about  our  respective  organizations  interests 
and  programs.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  from  Mr.  Zimin  a  first-hand  account  of  the  extensive 
vocational  programs  for  blind  people  in  the  USSR,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  we  needed  such  first-hand 
information  for  general  dissemination  since  their  vocational  program  seemed  to  be  particularly  compre¬ 
hensive  and  might  offer  us  some  useful  ideas.  Mr.  Zimin  was  unable  to  attend  our  Congress  but  in  the 
spirit  of  our  information  exchange  volunteered  a  paper  on  the  highlights  of  the  vocational  program  in 
Russia.  Several  of  us  at  AFB  felt  that  the  paper  deserved  wider  circulation  than  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  suggested  that  the  audience  of  the  New  Outlook  might  be  interested.  We  recommend 
it  to  readers  as  an  expression  of  a  sincere  desire  to  exchange  basic  information  among  the  Russians  and 
ourselves  in  the  interests  of  better  serving  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  in  our  respective  countries. 


— Milton  D.  Graham,  Ph.D. 
Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


i 
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In  the  USSR,  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  Government  are  caring  for  blind 
persons  by  providing  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  development  of  initiative 
and  the  systematic  improvement  of  well¬ 
being.  All  blind  persons  who  wish  to  work 


are  being  trained  in  areas  which  contribute 


to  society  as  a  whole. 

Employment  not  only  assists  the  ma¬ 
terial  well-being  of  blind  persons,  but  also 
has  great  educational  significance,  and  for 
this  reason  organizations  caring  for  the 
blind  in  the  Soviet  Union  consider  it  one 
of  their  most  important  tasks.  One  of  the 

I  forms  of  employment  which  has  been  most 
successful  is  in  the  area  of  specialized  en¬ 
terprises  and  shops. 

In  the  USSR  fifteen  societies  of  the  blind 
have  been  established,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  Union  republics.  In 
addition  to  educational  and  production 


enterprises,  they  provide  specialized  enter- 

I  prises  and  shops  for  the  blind  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  industry. 

As  a  rule,  employment  of  one  or  two 
blind  persons  in  a  factory  or  a  plant  is 
not  very  successful.  Modern  industrial  pro¬ 


duction,  with  its  high  level  of  automation 
and  all-round  mechanization  requires  visual 
control  over  the  work  of  different  ma¬ 
chines  and  units,  and  this  calls  for  fast, 
coordinated  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
workers. 

For  blind  persons,  special  work  con¬ 
ditions  are  necessary:  for  example,  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  specially  arranged  in  the 
shops;  sound  signalling  and  automatic  stop 
gears  should  be  introduced;  electrical  knife- 
switches  should  be  substituted  for  mag¬ 
netic  switches;  additional  devices,  patterns, 
and  special  measuring  instruments  should 
be  available.  If  at  a  plant  or  factory  em¬ 
ploying  both  sighted  and  blind  persons, 
safety  guards  on  punches  are  not  always 
used,  then  they  must  be  provided  for  the 
blind  stampers.  Production  technology  in 
certain  enterprises  is  being  worked  out  in 
such  a  way  that  production  of  articles  is 
broken  down  into  simple  operations,  and 
thus  the  blind  workers  can  produce  many 
complex  articles. 

When  choosing  the  method  of  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  special  enterprise,  not  only  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  are  considered,  but  also  the 
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way  in  which  blind  persons  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  combination  of  processing, 
punching,  and  fitting  provides  the  best  em¬ 
ployment  for  blind  persons,  and  because  of 
this  fact,  metalworking  production  which 
is  developing  year  by  year  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  branches  of  industry. 
Today,  metalware  comprises  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  the  Society  of 
the  Blind. 

In  these  special  enterprises  the  percent¬ 
age  of  blind  employees  differs,  depending 
on  the  type  of  production,  the  level  of 
mechanization,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
process,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  less 
than  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  branches  of 
industry  it  is  up  to  75  per  cent.  The  sighted 
workers  perform  only  those  operations 
which  cannot  be  done  by  blind  workers. 

Educational  and  production  enterprises 
of  the  All-Russia  Society  of  the  Blind  pro¬ 
duce  about  400  different  items.  These  in¬ 
clude  starting  and  regulating  apparatus  for 
luminescent  light,  electric  motors  with  a 
capacity  of  0.27-0.5  kw;  low-voltage  trans¬ 
formers;  separate  units  for  automatic  tele¬ 
phone  stations;  automobile,  mine  and  fire 
signals;  oil  filters;  seats  for  automobiles, 
tractors  and  combines;  conveyors  for  reap¬ 
ing  machines;  fitting  and  assembling  appli¬ 
ances;  and  electrotechnical  and  radiotech- 
nical  articles. 

In  the  machine  shops  blind  employees 
work  on  the  lathes,  turret  lathes,  drilling 
machines,  and  screw-cutting  machines.  In 
addition  they  perform  different  types  of 
operations  on  the  hand  and  eccentric 
presses  such  as  punching  out,  drawing, 
piercing,  bending,  calibration  and  expan¬ 
sion. 

Blind  persons  in  the  metalworking  shops 
are  engaged  in  assembling  operations  of 
many  different  types.  For  instance,  auto¬ 
mobile  indicators  which  are  small  but  re¬ 
quire  a  high  degree  of  precision,  are  assem¬ 
bled.  This  same  degree  of  precision  is  also 
required  of  persons  working  on  choking 
coils  for  luminescent  lamps  and  evapora¬ 
tors  for  refrigerating  units. 

When  selecting  the  most  suitable  areas 


of  work  for  blind  persons,  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  are  where  articles  are 
mass  produced,  or  where  a  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  is  used.  If  there  are  complicated  pieces 
to  be  assembled  it  is  advisable  to  break 
down  the  technological  process  into  con¬ 
veyor  assembly. 

Blind  persons  work  with  much  greater 
self-confidence  when  the  operation  is  sim¬ 
ple,  the  working  method  clearly  defined,  and 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  switch  from 
one  job  to  another.  Lately,  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  production  shops  of  the  All- 
Russian  Society  of  the  Blind  have  started 
to  produce  plastic  articles  such  as  tractor 
handles,  slide  valve  units,  lamp-holder 
bodies,  radio,  electrical  and  technical 
products. 

In  the  plastics  production  shops,  blind 
persons  work  as  press  operators  on  the 
hydraulic  presses  with  a  capacity  from  100 
to  200  tons;  or  they  are  engaged  in  smooth¬ 
ing  and  refining  surfaces,  such  as  press- 
mould  joints  on  the  articles. 

Woodwork  and  furniture  production  are 
widespread  in  the  enterprises  of  the  All- 
Russian  Society  of  the  Blind  where  sofas, 
armchairs,  spring  mattresses,  wardrobes, 
bookcases,  kitchen  tables  and  chairs,  stools, 
ironing  boards,  children’s  chairs,  hallstands, 
and  seats  for  tractors,  automobiles  and 
combines  are  produced.  Large  quantities 
of  wooden  packing  cases  are  produced. 

Tools  which  are  operated  by  blind  work¬ 
ers  include  mortising  machines,  drilling 
machines,  and  pendulum  saws  (where  spe¬ 
cial  protection  devices,  limiters  and  pat¬ 
terns  are  applied).  They  also  work  on 
wood-turning  lathes  with  special  cutting 
tool  holders  and  master  forms. 

The  majority  of  workers  are  engaged  in 
assembling  articles  using  standard  pieces, 
and  very  few  perform  different  operations 
on  the  machines. 

The  cardboard  shops  supply  hundreds  of 
different  types  of  boxes  to  their  customers; 
they  also  produce  oil  filters  for  tractors 
and  automobiles,  folders,  account  books, 
notebooks,  packaging  for  stores,  etc.  In 
these  shops  blind  persons  work  as  card- 
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board  and  paper  cutters,  and-  as  folding 
machine  operators.  A  special  safety  device 
is  used  on  sewing  machines,  enabling  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  totally  blind  to  operate  them 
easily  and  safely. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  types  of  work 
performed  by  blind  employees,  and  the 
same  methods  exist  at  the  special  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  blind  which  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  industries  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Services. 

Students  at  the  boarding  schools  for 
blind  children  get  vocational  training  at 
school  and  do  their  practical  work  in  the 
educational  and  production  shops  of  the 
All-Russian  Society  for  the  Blind.  This 
either  completely  qualifies  them  for  em¬ 
ployment  upon  graduation,  or  enables 
them  to  be  qualified  with  very  little  addi¬ 
tional  training.  However,  some  individuals 
do  enter  the  educational  and  production 
enterprises  of  the  All-Russian  Society  of 
the  Blind  without  any  practical  experience, 
or  with  skills  which  cannot  now  be  used, 
and  they  are  trained  by  foremen  or  highly 
qualified  workers. 

Vocational  training  is  divided  into  two 
periods:  the  first  period  is  for  primary  vo¬ 
cational  training,  and  the  second  for  the 
improvement  and  specialization  of  skills. 

During  the  first  period  of  training,  the 
student  who  is  undergoing  new  training  or 
who  is  given  employment,  must  acquire 
the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  able 
to  master  two  or  three  operations  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  chosen  profession.  He  must  also 
get  acquainted  with  the  necessary  instru¬ 
ments  and  equipment,  and  master  the  skills 
that  the  particular  operation  calls  for, 
and  he  needs  to  learn  to  orientate  himself 
to  his  surroundings  and  to  study  the  safety 
rules. 

The  duration  of  the  first  period  of 
training  is  determined  by  the  time 
needed  to  impart  all  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  for  a  particular  job. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  work,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  training  is  from  150  to  300  hours: 
if  the  process  is  very  complicated,  and  if 
the  student  is  slow  in  his  training,  the 


principal  may  extend  the  training.  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  provided  for  the  students  during 
vocational  training. 

During  the  second  period  of  training,  the 
blind  worker  must  learn  the  properties  of 
the  materials  used,  the  technology  and 
structure  of  the  production,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  equipment  to  be  used.  He 
must  master  the  more  precise  measuring 
instruments  and  study  the  skills  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  experienced  workers.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  second  period  of  training  is 
from  200  to  250  hours — three  hours  a  day, 
twice  a  week,  from  six  to  eight  months. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  work  already 
outlined,  there  are  other  types  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  available.  In  the  town  of 
Kislovodsk  there  is  a  school  for  masseurs 
which  gives  two  years  of  training  to  stu¬ 
dents.  This  course  includes  secondary 
medical  education,  and  the  graduates  work 
as  masseurs  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 

In  the  town  of  Kursk  there  is  a  music 
school  offering  a  four-year  course — here 
the  pupils  get  a  secondary  education  and 
become  accordionists  and  directors  of 
choruses. 

Students  at  the  agricultural  vocational 
training  schools  in  Biysk,  Khvostovitchi 
and  Astrakhan  learn  to  be  coopers  and 
harness-makers,  and  after  graduation  they 
work  on  the  collective  farms  and  state 
farms.  Blind  farmers  are  taught  agricultural 
handicrafts  also  at  these  enterprises. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  special  medical- 
labor  expert  commissions  (VTEK)  work 
with  the  social  maintenance  authorities  to 
help  ascertain  the  general  health  standard 
of  the  prospective  employees,  and  to  en¬ 
sure  that  they  are  engaged  in  areas  of  work 
that  in  no  way  may  be  harmful  to  their 
health.  Problems  of  the  rational  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  labor  of  handicapped  persons  are 
studied  by  The  Central  (Moscow)  and 
Leningrad  Research  Institutes,  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons  in  the  USSR 
is  planned  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  health  of  all  blind  workers  is  peri¬ 
odically  checked  to  ensure  that  medical 
treatment  is  received  if  needed,  and  to  ar- 
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range  for  transfers  to  other  work  if  the 
present  occupation  is  not  suitable  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  an  individual’s  general  state  of 
health  or  to  the  degree  of  loss  of  sight.  At 
many  of  the  enterprises  there  are  medical- 
aid  stations  which  perform  prophylaxis 
work  right  in  the  production  shops,  and  in 
the  larger  enterprises  the  workers  undergo 
electrotherapy  and  water  treatment.  All 
blind  persons  have  a  six-hour  working  day, 
and  four  weeks  of  paid  vacation.  Those 
employees  who,  because  of  poor  health, 
cannot  work  the  full  week,  get  an  extra 
day  off. 

Specialized  enterprises  do  not  segregate 
blind  persons  from  sighted  persons.  At  the 
educational  and  production  shops  they 
work  side  by  side,  and  some  blind  em¬ 
ployees  work  in  the  regular  factories  and 
plants  and  on  collective  farms  and  state 
farms.  As  a  rule  they  reside  in  the  same 
houses  with  sighted  workers,  they  attend 
theaters  and  clubs,  frequent  city  parks, 
and  participate  in  amateur  concerts  and 
chess  and  draughts  contests.  Among  the 
blind  there  are  quite  a  number  of  active 
social  workers,  deputies  of  local  Soviets, 
teachers  in  secondary  and  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  lawyers,  musicians,  masseurs,  and 
research  workers. 

Well-known  names  of  blind  professional 
men  in  the  USSR  are  such  as,  among  oth¬ 
ers:  academician  L.  S.  Pontryagin;  master 
of  chemistry  B.  V.  Gisin;  master  of  agri¬ 
culture  A.  I.  Lopyrin;  master  of  mathe¬ 
matics  A.  G.  Vitoushkin;  Honored  Art 
Worker  P.  P.  Polikarpov;  Honor  Actor  of 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  accordionist  I.  J.  Panitsky; 
designer  of  sports  pistols  M.  V.  Margolin, 
and  others. 

The  Soviet  Pension  Legislation  provides 
adequate  help  for  the  disabled.  Blind  per¬ 
sons  who  work  still  get  the  whole  of  their 
pension,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 


money  earned.  Those  who  have  been  blind 
since  childhood  receive  pensions  after  a 
minimum  length  of  service.  For  example, 
a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  for  the 
blind,  after  working  a  year,  has  the  right 
to  a  life  pension  from  the  State.  Blind 
women  are  eligible  for  a  pension  at  the 
age  of  forty  if  they  have  had  ten  years 
service,  and  men  receive  a  pension  at  the 
age  of  fifty  if  they  have  worked  for  fifteen 
years. 

The  planning  of  rest  and  leisure  time 
of  blind  persons  is  an  important  part  of 
the  services  provided  for  them.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  the  All-Russian  Society  of 
the  Blind  has  built  75,000  square  meters 
of  living  space,  and  250,000  cubic  meters 
of  production  buildings.  Clubs,  kinder¬ 
gartens,  nurseries,  and  canteens  are  now 
under  construction  to  provide  better  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  conditions,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  rest  and  leisure  for  blind  persons  who 
enjoy  free  accommodations  in  the  sana¬ 
toria  and  rest  homes,  and  participate  in 
sports  and  amateur  groups. 

There  are  1,600  libraries  for  the  blind 
in  different  parts  of  the  USSR,  providing 
annually  about  350  books  and  five  maga¬ 
zines  in  braille.  In  addition,  many  books, 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  are  tape  recorded. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  our  country  has  increased  by  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  has  been  halved  and  the  number  of 
blind  children  has  been  reduced  by  four- 
fifths.  This  is  due  to  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  during  the  years  of  the  Soviet 
Power,  the  rising  level  of  culture,  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  field  of  medicine.  Thanks  to 
this  care  by  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  Government,  blind  persons  feel 
themselves  to  be  full-fledged  workers  and 
useful  citizens  of  their  beloved  Mother¬ 
land. 
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World  Health  Day  - 1962 


The  March,  1962,  issue  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  contained  a  statement  about  plans  for 
launching  World  Health  Day,  1962,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “Preserve  Sight — Prevent  Blind¬ 
ness.”  Here  we  report  some  of  the  world¬ 
wide  events  which  occurred  during  the 
year  in  relation  to  this  effort. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  article,  the 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 


JULIAN  G.  STONE 

agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Citizens  Committee  for  World  Health  Day, 
1962,  and  Helen  Keller  as  honorary  chair¬ 
man.  Subsequently,  Peter  E.  Joyce,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  World  Health  Organization,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  co-chairman.  The  following  out¬ 
standing  civic-minded  persons  agreed  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Committee: 


Dr.  Frank  G.  Boudreau,  President,  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

Cass  Canfield,  President,  Planned  Parenthood. 

Dr.  William  C.  Carr,  Executive  Director,  National  Education  Association. 

Hazel  Corbin,  R.N.,  General  Director,  Maternity  Center  Association. 

Norman  Cousins,  Editor,  Saturday  Review. 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  Director,  American  Hospital  Association. 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Diehl,  Deputy  and  Executive  Vice  President,  American  Cancer  Society,  Inc. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

Donald  J.  Hardenbrook,  President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Inez  Haynes,  General  Director,  National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc. 

Dr.  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Zile  Hyde,  Director,  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Hon  Walter  H.  Judd,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Kuster,  L.P.N.,  Executive  Director,  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practi- 
Ceil  Nurses 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson,  President,  American  Medical  Association. 

Edith  M.  Lerrigo,  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

Mrs.  Oswald  Lord,  New  York,  New  York. 

Philip  Mather,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  . 

Dr.  Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  Executive  Director.  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

George  Meany,  President,  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  , 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Ozbim,  President,  General  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Guido  Panteleoni,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Committee  for  UNICEF. 

Mrs  Alexander  Parr,  Administrator,  Junior  League  of  America. 

Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  Managing  Director,  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Victor  Reuther,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President,  U.A.W. 

Walter  Reuther,  President,  U.A.W. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Bishop  Swanstrom,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  .  ,. 

David  C  Stewart  Executive  Director,  National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center. 
Dr  Luther  L.  Terry,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Mrs.  Judith  G.  Whitaker.  Executive  Secretary,  American  Nurses  Association. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Woodruff,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Mr.  Stone  is  director  of  information  and  development  with  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
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A  luncheon  was  held  on  March  29,  at¬ 
tended  by  many  committee  members  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  at  the  United 
Nations  Building  to  commemorate  this 
occasion. 

Dr.  James  Watt,  Chief  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Health  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  principal  speaker  at  the 
luncheon,  stated,  “Although  blindness  is 
widespread  throughout  the  world  it  need 
not  be.  Modern  medical  science  can  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  two-thirds  of  all  known  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  world.”  He  continued,  “There 
are  more  than  14  million  totally  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  world,  and  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  differ.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  glaucoma  and  cataracts  are  the 
diseases  causing  most  blindness.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  trachoma,  smallpox, 
leprosy  and  onchocerciasis  (river  blindness) 
still  exist.  Four-fifths  of  the  world’s  blind 
still  live  where  these  diseases  are  present.” 

Dr.  Watt  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  international  cooperation  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  blindness.  It  is  a 
world-wide  problem  and  must  be  attacked 
through  international  collaboration. 

Eric  T.  Boulter,  associate  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  and  vice-president  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
warmly  welcomed  the  strengthening  rela¬ 
tionships  being  developed  between  profes¬ 
sional  workers  for  the  blind,  practicing 
ophthalmologists,  and  those  engaged  in 
medical  research  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  “But,”  he  said,  “public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  extent  of  needless  blindness 
and  the  acute  shortage  of  training  facilities 
for  the  sightless  around  the  world  must 
be  strengthened.  When  the  full  weight  of 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  these 
problems,  a  new  day  will  begin  to  emerge 
when  the  scourge  of  needless  blindness 
will  be  eliminated  and  the  blind  will  as¬ 
sume  a  full  and  honored  place  in  society.” 

Dr.  John  M.  McLean,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Ophthalmological  Surgery,  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Medical  School,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  stated,  “In  the  United  States  today 
there  are  more  than  392,000  persons  who 
are  blind.  When  compared  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  14,000,000  blind  persons  in  the 
world,  this  is  not  a  staggering  figure.  But 
when  we  consider  392,000  blind — and  it 
increases  by  30,000  each  year — in  the  light 
of  America’s  potential  for  preventing  blind¬ 
ness,  it  then  becomes  more  shocking  .  .  . 
and  our  work  is  spelled  out  in  sharp  de¬ 
tail  for  us.” 

Dr.  McLean  further  said,  “Substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  controlling 
some  causes  of  blindness.  Babies  sore  eyes, 
responsible  for  28  per  cent  of  blindness 
among  children  in  1900,  has  been  reduced 
to  .05  per  cent.  Retrolental  fibroplasia  has 
been  controlled  through  discovery  of  the 
cause.  Infectious  diseases  are  no  longer 
the  serious  causes  of  blindness  they  were 
in  the  1930’s — the  rate  of  blindness  from 
this  cause  dropped  75  per  cent  between 
1935  and  1955.  In  spite  of  these  gains  the 
increase  in  the  aging  population  has  more 
than  offset  the  accomplishments.  With 
people  living  to  older  ages,  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  those  diseases  such  as 
diabetes,  vascular  conditions,  glaucoma 
and  cataract  which  present  great  problems 
as  age  increases.” 

In  the  United  States,  the  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  co¬ 
ordinated  the  nation-wide  effort,  and  many 
voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  people 
cooperated  fully  in  channeling  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  every  available  medium  of  com¬ 
munication.  Responsibility  for  various 
phases  of  the  program  were  assigned  to 
different  organizations.  WHO  prepared  a 
special  film  on  prevention  of  blindness, 
presenting  scenes  taken  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world  sharply  point¬ 
ing  up  the  great  tasks  which  face  us  in 
preventing  blindness  throughout  the 
world.  Special  press  kits  were  prepared 
and  distributed  to  all  the  daily  newspapers 
in  this  country  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  weeklies.  Radio  and  TV  spot  announce¬ 
ments  were  sent  to  all  major  stations.  The 
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material  was  translated  into  Spanish  for 
distribution  in  Latin  America  and  also  for 
the  Voice  of  America  for  broadcasting  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  countries.  The  vol¬ 
untary  organizations  prepared  feature 
stories  for  newspapers,  house  organs  and 
magazines. 

In  Canada,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
almost  all  of  the  100  daily  newspapers 
carried  appropriate  stories,  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  used  to  launch  the  Colonel  E. 
A.  Baker  Foundation  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  as  well  as  to  present  grants 
for  ophthalmologic  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  two  Canadian  universities. 

On  the  international  level,  a  central 
planning  committee  was  established  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  global  activities,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  World  Health  Organ¬ 
ization,  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind,  and  the  International 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Regional  headquarters  were  set  up 
in  Brazzaville  (for  Africa),  Washington 
(for  the  Americas),  Alexandria  (for 
Eastern  Mediterranean),  Copenhagen  (for 
Europe),  Bombay  (for  South  East  Asia), 
and  Manila  (for  Western  Pacific).  Through 
these  regional  links,  contacts  were  main¬ 


tained  with  all  government  and  voluntary 
organizations  serving  blind  people  every¬ 
where. 

More  than  100  countries  participated  in 
one  way  or  another.  Recorded  programs 
were  used  by  national  radio  systems  in 
eighty-eight  countries.  Written  material 
was  produced  in  four  languages  and  then 
duplicated  in  more  than  thirty  languages. 
In  the  more  advanced  countries,  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  used  to  broaden  existing  pro¬ 
grams  by,  for  example,  establishing  new 
research  foundations,  university  chairs  of 
ophthalmology,  eye  banks,  staff  training 
programs,  etc.  In  Africa  and  Asia  public 
relations  machinery  went  all  out  in  order 
to  reach  certain  African  countries. 

We  quote  in  part,  a  letter  addressed  to 
AFOB  from  Joseph  Handler,  Director  of 
Division  of  Public  Information,  WHO.  “I 
wish  to  express  our  very  great  appreciation 
of  the  wonderful  cooperation  and  dyna¬ 
mism  of  your  Foundation  and  that  of  the 
other  voluntary  agencies  working  in  this 
field.  I  am  sure  that  the  success  of  World 
Health  Day  in  the  United  States  was  due, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  to  the  work  of  these 
voluntary  organizations.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  extremely  well  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained.” 


READERS  FOR  BLIND  FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES 


A  law  enacted  during  the  Second  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  87th  Congress  gives  promise  of 
expanding  job  opportunities  for  qualified 
blind  persons  in  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  new  law,  Public  Law  87-614,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  August  29, 
1962,  removes  an  obstacle  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  in  the  lower  pro¬ 
fessional  grades  of  the  Classified  Civil 
Service — where  they  would  not  ordinarily 


get  regular  clerical  or  secretarial  assistance 
— by  authorizing  them  to  have  the  services 
of  reading  assistants.  Under  the  law,  read¬ 
ing  assistants  would  be  employees  of  the 
government  without  compensation  and 
would  be  hired  for  the  blind  employee  by 
the  head  of  an  agency. 

The  law  also  makes  it  possible  for  read¬ 
ing  assistants  to  be  paid  by  the  blind  em¬ 
ployee  or  by  a  nonprofit  agency,  thus  ex¬ 
cepting  them  from  provisions  of  other  laws 
which  forbid  government  employees  from 
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receiving  pay  for  government  work  from 
any  source  other  than  the  government.  Of 
course,  reading  assistants  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  on  a  volunteer  basis  if  they 
chose  to  do  so. 

The  introduction  of  H.R.  1  1523,  the 
bill  which  became  P.L.  87-614,  was  the 
culmination  of  approximately  two  years  of 
thorough  exploration  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabil¬ 
itation,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  administra¬ 
tive  means  of  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  new  law. 

The  Hon.  Roger  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1960, 
assured  Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas, 
USMCR  (Ret.),  chairman  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee,  of  his  personal  interest, 
and  pledged  the  Commission's  cooperation 
and  support  if  legislative  action  was  found 
to  be  necessary.  The  Hon.  John  Macy, 
present  chairman  of  the  Commission,  was 
equally  interested  and  cooperative. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  legal  bar¬ 
riers  made  legislation  necessary,  Irvin  P. 
Schloss,  AFB's  Washington  representative, 
explained  the  problem  to  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Members  of  the  Committee  staff, 
in  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
drafted  the  bill.  It  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Robert  Corbett  (R.,  Pa.), 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  on  May  1,  1962. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  under  the  chairmanship  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Joseph  Addabbo  (D.,  N.  Y.),  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  11523  on  May  24,  1962, 
went  into  Executive  Session  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  testimony,  and  ordered  the 
bill  favorably  reported,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  making  it  clear  that  reading  assist¬ 
ants  were  not  intended  to  substitute  for 
regular  clerical  or  secretarial  help  which 


might  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  blind  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  in  accordance  with 
their  positions.  The  full  Committee  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  on  June  7,  1962. 

The  bill  had  the  unanimous  support  of 
all  witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Macy  and  General  Maas  appeared  on 
behalf  of  their  federal  agencies;  and  Mr. 
Schloss  testified  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  as  well  as  AFB.  Officials  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind,  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  testified  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

H.R.  11523  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  18,  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  August  9,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  20,  1962. 

In  a  letter  to  AFB  following  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  approval  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Macy 
said,  “I  am  sure  we  are  equally  delighted 
that  H.R.  11523,  authorizing  employment 
without  compensation  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  readers  for  blind  workers  in  the 
federal  service  has  been  signed  into  law 
by  President  Kennedy.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  pleased  to  give  its  sup¬ 
port  to  this  measure. 

“The  act  removes  certain  legal  obstacles 
which  in  the  past  have  prevented  either  a 
blind  employee  himself,  or  a  nonprofit 
organization  from  paying  for  the  services 
of  a  reader.  Passage  of  the  law  should  in¬ 
crease  employment  opportunities  for  the 
blind  and  will  enable  the  Government  to 
use  the  services  of  persons  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  employed.  ...” 

The  new  law  should  make  it  possible  for 
blind  persons  who  take  and  pass  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Service  Entrance  Examination,  which 
contains  options  for  a  wide  variety  of 
administrative  and  professional  positions  at 
G.S.  5  and  G.S.  7,  actually  to  obtain  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  jobs  for  which  they  have 
qualified.  Hitherto,  agency  employment 
officers  have  tended  to  consider  most  blind 
applicants  ineligible  because  of  their  in- 
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ability  to  read  print,  even  though  they 
might  be  otherwise  qualified  for  a  job. 

In  addition  to  government  jobs  filled 
through  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination,  the  new  law  should  facilitate 
the  employment  of  qualified  blind  persons 
as  attorneys  and  in  scientific  and  other 
positions  filled  through  other  examinations. 

“Blind  persons  have  already  proved  that 
they  can  be  valuable  employees  of  the 
government,”  said  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
executive  director  of  the  Foundation. 
“This  new  law  should  make  it  considerably 
easier  for  highly  qualified  young  men  and 
women  who  happen  to  be  blind  to  devote 
their  careers  to  government  service  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  government.” 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
serving  blind  persons  should  no  longer 
hesitate  to  encourage  clients  with  a  po¬ 
tential  for  administrative  and  professional 
careers  in  government  to  train  for  and  seek 
such  employment.  Coordinators  of  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  specific 
individuals  in  the  personnel  offices  of  fed¬ 
eral  installations  throughout  the  country 
assigned  to  expedite  the  utilization  of 
qualified  handicapped  persons — will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  key  to  the  successful  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  new  law. 

Voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  per¬ 


Migel  Medal  to  Jules 

The  annual  observance  of  Foundation 
Day  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  this  year  fell  on  October  25, 
is  always  a  pleasant  occasion  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  friends  of  the  Foundation,  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and 
especially  for  the  conferring  of  the  Migel 
Medal  award  for  oustanding  service  upon 
persons  who  have  made  a  notable  contri¬ 
bution  to  services  for  blind  people. 

This  year’s  program  began  with  the  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting,  at  which  Chair¬ 
man  Eustace  Seligman  of  the  Foundation 
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sons  in  localities  where  there  are  federal 
installations  can  be  of  material  assistance 
by  systematically  organizing  and  training 
sighted  persons  who  might  wish  to  serve 
in  a  voluntary  capacity,  or  for  pay,  as 
reading  assistants  for  blind  government 
employees.  In  many  instances,  the  actual 
appointment  of  a  qualified  blind  person 
to  a  government  job  may  depend  upon  his 
ability  to  produce  a  satisfactory  reading 
assistant.  Therefore,  the  maintenance  of  a 
register  of  qualified  readers  by  a  local 
voluntary  agency  would  be  extremely  help¬ 
ful  in  connection  with  this  new  law,  as 
well  as  a  valuable  community  service  to 
blind  students  and  other  blind  persons  in 
the  area  who  might  require  the  regular  or 
occasional  assistance  of  a  reader. 

Although  reading  requirements  will  vary 
considerably  from  job  to  job,  it  is  doubtful 
that  there  will  be  many  situations  in  which 
a  reading  assistant  will  be  required  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Public  Law  87-614  could  very  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  removing  similar  obstacles 
to  the  employment  of  blind  persons  by 
state  and  local  governments.  Those  wish¬ 
ing  to  obtain  copies  of  the  law  may  write 
to  Irvin  P.  Schloss,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  71  l-14th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


C.  Stein,  L.  L.  Watts 

board  presided.  President  Jansen  Noyes, 
Jr.,  reported  on  the  many  phases  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Foundation  s  work  that  have 
marked  the  past  year,  and  on  the  building 
and  renovation  program  which  has  been 
in  progress  and  which  will  soon  provide 
greatly  needed  additional  space  for  the 
various  offices  and  activities  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Foundation  followed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  membership  meeting. 

Many  friends  of  this  year’s  Migel  award 
recipients  gathered  in  the  Helen  Keller 
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Room  in  the  afternoon  to  honor  the  two 
men  chosen,  Colonel  L.  L.  Watts  and  Jules 
C.  Stein.  Mr.  Noyes  briefly  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  Migel  Medal  and  of  the 
major  part  played  by  Helen  Keller  in 
selecting  the  recipients,  and  also  of  the 
late  Major  M.  C.  Migel,  who  established 
the  award  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  founder  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  and  through  whose  ef¬ 
forts,  largely,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  be¬ 
came  law,  out  of  which  in  turn  grew  the 
organization  of  the  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Noyes  noted  that  probably 
no  person  in  this  country  has  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  services  to  blind 
people  than  did  Major  Migel. 

Mr.  Noyes  then  introduced  James  S. 
Adams,  board  member  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  of  Research 
to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  and  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  member  of  the  AFB  board  of 
trustees,  who  respectively  presented  Mr. 
Stein  and  Colonel  Watts  with  their  cita¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Stein  has  made  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  humanity,  not  only  as  a  practicing 
ophthalmologist,  a  career  which  he  gave 
up  thirty-seven  years  ago,  but  also  in  his 
work  as  chairman  of  Music  Corporation  of 
America,  Inc.  (M.C.A.,  Inc.),  and  more 
particularly  in  recent  years  through  his 
organization  of  Research  to  Prevent  Blind¬ 
ness,  the  only  agency  exclusively  devoted 
to  prevention  of  blinding  diseases  through 
research.  As  founder  and  chairman  of 
RPB,  chartered  in  1960,  Mr.  Stein  has 
placed  all  his  vast  experience  and  resources 
into  the  philanthropic  organization,  moti¬ 
vated  by  his  notable  earlier  medical  career. 

I  consider  the  award,”  said  Mr.  Stein 
at  the  ceremony,  “especially  significant 
since  it  comes  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  an  organization  guided 
by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Helen  Keller 
and  a  Foundation  with  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  of  serving  the  blind.  I 
am  honored  to  accept  the  Migel  Medal  as 
a  tribute  not  only  to  me  personally,  but  to 


all  who  have  contributed  work,  wealth  and 
wisdom  to  make  Research  to  Prevent  Blind¬ 
ness  a  dynamic  force  in  a  field  that  has 
been  too  long  neglected.” 

The  research  organization  which  Mr. 
Stein  founded  and  heads  represents  the 
greatest  research  attack  ever  launched 
against  blindness,  and  the  first  research 
facility  to  be  placed  into  operation  with 
the  organization’s  help — a  laboratory  at 
the  Hopkins  Wilmer  Ophthalmological  In¬ 
stitute — will  be  the  largest  in  the  world 
devoted  to  a  coordinated  scientific  effort 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Colonel  Watts,  so  known  by  all  his 
lriends  by  virtue  of  an  honorary  colonelcy 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  years  ago,  is  Lucian  Louis  Watts.  He 
has  devoted  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life  to 
work  for  the  blind.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1919,  a  few  years 
after  a  dynamite  explosion  on  a  railroad 
construction  job  blinded  him.  He  enrolled 
in  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  to  get  help  in  adjusting  to  blind¬ 
ness,  remained  a  few  years  to  serve  as  a 
teacher  and  a  counselor,  then  went  on  into 
wider  areas  of  service  in  behalf  of  blind 
people.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  efforts 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  he 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
author  of  its  constitution;  he  established 
the  first  Virginia  workshop  for  the  blind, 
in  Charlottesville;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind;  and  he  served  eight  years  as  a 
legislator  in  the  Virginia  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  He  was  responsible  for  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  laid  the  groundwork  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Commission  for  one  of  the 
outstanding  state  programs  of  services  to 
blind  people. 

"For  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind,” 
the  inscription  on  the  Migel  Medal,  ap¬ 
plies  with  full  meaning  to  the  two  1962 
recipients  of  that  honor. 
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Hindsight 


By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


INTERVIEW 

Her  father  had  said  that  he  wanted  her 
to  meet  me.  I  really  shouldn’t  have  thought 
of  it  as  an  interview,  but  the  conditioning 
one  gets  in  this  business  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
come — especially  when  the  one  you  are  to 
meet  is  also  blind. 

It  was  to  be  a  casual  meeting.  Her  father 
simply  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
she  could  talk  to  another  blind  person — in 
this  instance  a  man,  and  one  who  ostensibly 
leads  a  normal  life.  In  other  words,  he 
wanted  me  to  be  an  example,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  personality,  though  possibly 
modified  by  blindness,  nevertheless  comes 
through.  More  deeply  and  subtly,  exposure 
to  me  was  to  give  reassurance,  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  daughter,  that  people  who 
are  blind  can  be  “successful.’’ 

“How  old  did  you  say  your  daughter  is?” 

1  I  questioned,  as  we  breezed  along  in  his 
open  convertible.  We  were  on  the  way 
to  his  house,  where  we  were  to  meet  her. 
She  would  then  ride  with  us  to  the  air¬ 
port.  The  father  had  graciously  offered  to 
!  drive  me  there  to  catch  my  plane  back  to 
I  New  York. 

“She’s  eleven,  and  in  grade  7-B  in  pub¬ 
lic  school,”  he  said.  The  car  dipped  for¬ 
ward  sharply  as  he  applied  the  brakes,  then 
surged  ahead  to  pass  an  offending  truck, 
and  settled  down  to  a  steady  rhythmic 
pace.  “You  haven’t  fastened  your  seat 

belt,”  he  said  sharply. 

I  remembered  that  he  had  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  seat  belt  when  we  had  first  en¬ 
tered  the  car.  Not  being  accustomed  to  the 
practice,  I  had  not  secured  my  belt.  I 
searched  for  the  two  ends  of  the  belt, 
hooked  them  and  completed  the  adjust¬ 
ment  to  size. 

“It’s  not  that  I  am  such  a  terrible 
driver,”  he  said  laughing.  “You’ve  heard 
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the  statistics,  I’m  sure.  Besides,  this  is  a 
particularly  dangerous  expressway.” 

“I  understand,”  I  said.  “I  sure  have  heard 
the  statistics  lately,  and  it  almost  makes 
one  afraid  to  ride  in  a  car.  They  say  a 
plane  is  safer.” 

“It  is!”  he  said  with  vehemence.  “Let  me 
tell  you  of  a  personal  experience.  Margie 
was  riding  with  me  in  another  car — a  little 
foreign  sports  job — some  years  back.  It 
was  icy,  and  another  car  skidded  and  side- 
swiped  us.  We  went  into  a  skid  at  65  miles 
an  hour — went  off  the  road  and  into  a 
concrete  abutment.  They  said  that  if  Mar¬ 
gie  hadn’t  been  held  in  by  a  seat  belt  her 
head  would  have  struck  the  grab  bar;  and, 
at  that  speed,  it  would  probably  have  taken 
the  top  of  her  head  right  off.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you  for  being  sold  on 
seat  belts,”  I  said,  and  wondered,  quietly, 
how  old  Margie  was  at  the  time  of  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

“You  say  Margie  is  eleven  years  old. 
I'd  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  her 
before  we  get  there.” 

“I’m  nuts  about  that  little  girl,  my  friend. 
She’s  the  ‘most,’  and  I’d  like  to  tell  you 
about  her.  She  was  born  blind,  you  know.” 

He  proceeded  to  brief  me  with  obvious 
and  unreserved  pride.  The  rest  of  the  ride 
to  the  house  was  occupied  with  a  sketch 
of  what  could  only  be  a  really  unusual  lit¬ 
tle  girl — her  piano  and  organ  skill;  her 
mastery  of  braille  and  braille  writing  equip¬ 
ment  at  an  early  age;  her  outstanding  in¬ 
terest  and  capacity  in  school  work;  her 
determination  to  train  for  a  professional 
career  that  would  in  some  manner  be  help¬ 
ing  others;  her  demand  to  be  permitted  to 
learn  ice  skating. 

“Why,  I  had  been  skating  for  forty 
years,  and  in  just  a  few  days  she  was  as 
good  as  I  am,”  he  exclaimed  with  satisfac- 
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tion.  “A  newspaper  feature  writer  got  in¬ 
terested  and  did  a  story  about  her.  The 
main  thing  I  liked  about  that  incident  was 
something  that  happened  afterward.  I  asked 
the  reporter  what  she  thought  of  Margie. 
She  said  without  hesitation — ‘She’s  such  a 
good-looking  girl!’  Not  even  a  reference  to 
her  as  being  blind!” 

This,  it  struck  me,  was  the  key  to  the 
father's  attitude.  All  that  day,  while  in  his 
presence  on  community  business,  I  had 
been  amazed  by  this  layman’s  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  blindness. 
Throughout  our  exchanges,  however,  I 
knew  that  his  own  daughter  was  his  moti¬ 
vation — the  fervent  determination  that  she 
should  grow  up  to  be  an  independent  and 
happy  adult. 

We  were  at  the  house  now,  and  we  were 
to  go  in  for  a  moment  before  continuing 
to  the  airport.  The  front  yard  was  like  a 
neighborhood  playground — children  visit¬ 
ing  Margie  and  her  sister  and  brother, 
whom  I  met. 

“You  mind  if  I  show  off  my  little  daugh¬ 
ter  a  bit?"  questioned  her  dad  of  me. 

“Of  course  not,”  I  said,  and  somehow 
knew  it  would  be  at  the  piano.  All  parents 
do  this.  I  did  it  with  my  own.  She  didn't, 
however,  play  the  usual — like  McDowell’s 
“To  a  Water  Lily.”  She  played — and  at 
pop’s  prodding  sang — an  original  rock- 
and-roll  number  and  an  original  folk  song. 

“I  think  I'll  give  the  folk  song  to  the 
Kingston  Trio,”  she  volunteered  offhand¬ 
edly.  “Vaughn  Monroe  heard  it  and  said 
it  was  good,  but  that  it  isn’t  his  style.” 

“I’ve  often  wondered  who  wrote  all 
those  rock-and-roll  songs,”  I  said,  ponder¬ 
ing  how  the  mind  and  emotions  of  an 
eleven-year-old  could  produce  lyrics  of 
such  sentimental  nature.  As  it  did  to  the 
feature  writer,  Margie’s  blindness  seemed 
to  me  to  be  incidental. 

To  the  car  now.  The  older  brother  had 
put  up  the  convertible  top.  His  father  had 
suggested  it — Margie  would  get  cold.  I, 
too,  welcomed  the  change. 

Margie  sat  between  her  father  and  me  in 
the  front  seat.  We  backed  into  the  street. 


“Margie,”  said  her  dad.  “Did  you  find 
your  seat  belt?  I  want  you  to  fasten  it, 
dear.” 

“Yes,  daddy,”  she  said,  directing  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that,  dutifully,  she  had  j 
already  fastened  it.  I  fastened  mine.  I 
noted  that  this  was  the  first  car  I  had  ever 
been  in  that  had  three — not  two — sets  of 
seat  belts  in  the  front  seat.  I  began  talking 
— I  think  rather  more  than  normally,  which 
is  saying  something.  So  did  he,  but  I  can’t 
say  whether  more  than  normally.  Margie 
didn’t  say  very  much.  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  heard  Mad  Magazine’s  latest  release 
of  a  phonograph  record.  She  hadn’t,  but 
laughed  when  I  repeated  some  of  the  lyrical 
themes,  such  as  the  one  that  goes,  “When 
My  Pimples  Turned  to  Dimples  This  Year.” 
Pop  said  he  had  been  meaning  to  buy  it 
for  her.  We  talked  then  of  other  recordings, 
and  yes,  I  had  heard  Tom  Lehrer’s  produc¬ 
tions. 

“Sing  the  one  that  Tom  Lehrer  did  about 
Oedipus  Rex,”  he  suggested  to  Margie. 
Margie  did.  I  can't  say  I  was  impressed 
with  anything  more  than  her  memoriza¬ 
tion.  The  Oedipus  legend  is  heavy  going  at 
any  time,  and  Lehrer’s  version  reiterates 
with  ghoulish  pleasure  the  phrase,  “plucked 
out  his  eyes.” 

The  talk  turned  to  college.  I,  conscious 
of  Margie's  quiet  but  emphatic  presence, 
told  of  some  of  my  college  experiences.  He 
turned  to  the  question  of  expense.  We  then 
lost  ourselves  in  a  rather  complicated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  provision  for  financing  col¬ 
lege  attendance  by  blind  students  in  that 
and  other  states.  I  felt  that  he  needed  in¬ 
formation  and  wanted  to  give  it  to  him. 
Uneasily,  I  felt  that  Margie  needed  some, 
too,  but  wasn’t  quite  sure  she  should  be 
bothered  by  future  details  just  yet. 

“When  we  get  to  the  terminal,”  I  said, 
noting  from  my  braille  watch  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  speed  along  the  route  that  it 
ought  to  be  about  time,  “just  drop  me  at 
the  curb  and  wait  till  I  get  a  skycap. 
There’s  no  need  to  wait  with  me  while  I 
get  checked  in.” 

“If  you  don't  mind,  I’ll  do  that,”  he 
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said.  “We’ve  got  to  get  on  back.  Margie 
and  I  have  to  make  a  call  on  some  people 
rather  soon  now,  and  we’ll  just  be  on  our 
way.” 

The  convertible  maneuvered  smoothly 
to  the  curb.  He  left  from  the  driver’s  side 
— saying  he’d  get  my  bag  from  the  rear 
and  hail  a  skycap.  Opening  my  door,  I 
heard  him  say,  “You  will  make  sure  this 
blind  fellow  makes  his  plane,  won’t  you?” 
“Margie,”  I  said,  in  an  effort  to  make 

I 


up  for  what  I  believed  to  have  been  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  experience  for  her  in  meeting 
me,  “it  was  nice  getting  to  know  you.' 
Even  though  it  had  not  been  a  counseling 
interview,  I  felt  that  I  might  have  been 
more  helpful. 

Impulsively,  my  hand  reached  for  hers. 
They  were  folded  together  tightly,  resting 
upon  the  buckle  of  the  seat  belt.  “Good 
night,”  she  said  hesitantly,  giving  me  her 
right  hand.  It  was  very  cold. 


sippreciative  Comments  From  a  Reade ? 


/• 


We  of  the  staff  indulge  ourselves  by  reprinting  excerpts  from  a  complimentary  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  J.  J.  Rusk,  executive  officer  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  District,  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

For  quite  a  number  of  years,  I  have  re¬ 


ceived  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and 
have  had  it  read  on  somewhat  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  basis.  Last  year  in  St.  Louis,  at  the 
AAWB  convention,  I  arranged  to  have 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  come  to 
me  in  braille  rather  than  in  print.  I  am 
most  happy  to  say  that  since  that  time  I 
have  not  only  read  every  issue,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  derive  a  great  deal  more 
benefit  and,  I  might  say,  pleasure.  As  you 

I  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  there  is  just  noth¬ 
ing  quite  as  good  as  being  able  to  read  to 
yourself,  even  if  it  is  through  the  medium 

I  of  braille. 

My  purpose  for  writing  this  letter  is 
threefold.  Firstly,  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  a  sincere  word  of  appreciation  to 
all  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  for  its  high 
standards.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in 
our  field  of  endeavor  should  miss  reading 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Secondly, 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  others  who 
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are  able  and  willing  to  read  braille  who  are 
presently  receiving  ink  print  copies  and 
who,  like  myself,  would  find  The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  so  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  beneficial  in  braille.  Thirdly,  I 
would  like  to  place  an  order  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  braille  subscription  for  The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  for  another  of  our 
staff  members,  for  which  I  am  pleased  to 
enclose  a  money  order  in  the  amount  of 
$1.50. 

Finally,  may  I  single  out  two  articles  in 
the  current  [September]  issue  for  special 
praise.  One  of  these,  “The  Challenge  of 
Being  an  Administrator,"  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Dimock,  deals  with  the  problems  of  an 
executive  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  the 
other,  “Educational  Recordings:  What 
Standards  Should  Govern  Them,  by 
Burnham  Carter,  has  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  tape  recordings.  These  articles  in  them¬ 
selves  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  material 
covered  in  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
as  published  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Hurlin,  Ralph  G.  “Estimated  Prevalence  of 

Blindness  in  the  United  States  and  in  In¬ 
dividual  States,  1960.  Sight-Saving  Review. 

32:1,  Spring  1962.  pp.  4-12. 

In  1870,  the  United  States  Census  re¬ 
ported  that  there  were  20,320  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  country.  These  data  were 
gathered  without  the  benefit  of  a  stable 
definition  of  blindness  and  without  any 
verification  of  the  self-reports  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  who  were  interviewed.  Yet 
at  that  time,  the  Census  data  thus  gathered 
were  the  best  available  figures,  and  formed 
the  basis  for  whatever  social  planning  was 
conducted  in  those  days. 

Some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Census  data, 
however,  were  indicated  ten  years  later 
when  the  1880  Census  reported  that  there 
were  48,928  blind  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  How  did  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  manage  to  more  than  double  itself 
in  a  single  decade?  Apparently  it  wasn't 
improved  research  methods,  greater  frank¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Census  interviewees,  or 
a  true  increase  in  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness.  If  anything,  it  was  the  adoption  of 
“bounty”  methods  by  Census  officials. 
Enumerators  were  granted  a  bonus  of  five 
cents  for  each  blind  person  located — a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  tended  to  increase  enumer¬ 
ator  income,  and,  accordingly,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  blindness. 

Attempts  to  improve  upon  these  rough 
estimates  in  demographic  research  into  the 
incidence  of  blindness  was  delayed  until 
the  development  of  a  fairly  stable  and 
widely  accepted  definition  of  blindness, 
and  the  evolution  of  statistical  methods  of 
estimating  prevalence.  Stability  in  defini¬ 
tion  was  achieved,  at  least  temporarily,  in 
1936,  when  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States  Social  Security 
Board  adopted  the  now  familiar  “20/200” 
definition.  Subsequently,  these  limits  es¬ 
tablished  for  visual  classification  were 
adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 


and  by  most  schools  and  agencies  in  the 
United  States. 

Improved  statistical  measures  came  into 
being  with  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Ralph 
G.  Hurlin  and  the  various  committees 
which  assisted  and  advised  him  in  his 
work.  As  a  result  of  his  belief  that  the 
then-current  estimates  were  inaccurate,  Dr. 
Hurlin  began  preparing  his  statistics  in 
1937,  suggesting  rates  for  each  state  and 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  published  estimates  based  upon 
the  Census  figures  of  1940,  1950  and 
1960.  This  study  concerns  the  estimates 
growing  out  of  the  1960  Census  data. 

THE  STUDY.  The  Hurlin  method  consists 
of  two  steps:  “The  first  has  been  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  relative  or  proportional  terms  the 
differences  to  be  expected  between  the  rates 
(of  blindness)  of  the  respective  states. 
Then  a  probable  rate  is  selected  for  one 
state  and  rates  are  derived  for  the  other 
states  from  the  relative  numbers  obtained 
in  the  first  step.” 

In  establishing  a  rate  of  blindness  for 
a  particular  state,  Dr.  Hurlin  considers 
three  factors,  each  of  which  is  given  a 
weight  based  upon  its  presumed  role  in 
contributing  to  the  incidence  of  blindness. 
These  factors  are: 

1 )  The  proportion  of  aged  persons  in 
the  population  of  the  state.  (Given  a 
weight  of  three.)  The  assumption  is  that 
the  higher  the  incidence  of  aged  persons, 
the  higher  should  be  the  expected  fre¬ 
quency  of  blindness. 

2)  The  proportion  of  non-white  popu¬ 
lation.  (Given  a  weight  of  two.)  The  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  rates  of  blindness  are  ma¬ 
terially  higher  for  Negroes  and  Indians 
in  the  United  States  than  for  white  per¬ 
sons. 

3)  The  infant  death  rate.  (Given  a 
weight  of  four.)  For  want  of  a  better  in- 
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dex,  Dr.  Hurlin  uses  this  yardstick  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effectiveness  of  health  education 
and  administration  in  a  state.  Thus,  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  higher  the  infant  mor¬ 
tality,  the  higher  will  be  the  incidence  of 
blindness. 

Upon  applying  these  criteria  to  the  var¬ 
ious  states,  Dr.  Hurlin  emerges  with  rates 
of  blindness  per  1,000  population  ranging 
from  a  low  of  1.39  for  Utah  to  a  high  of 
3.98  for  Hawaii.  He  suggests  that  the  high 
estimated  incidence  rate  of  Hawaii,  and 
perhaps  other  states,  may  be  artifacts  of 
the  methods  used  rather  than  being  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  For 
example,  the  population  of  Hawaii  is  two- 
thirds  non-white,  yet  it  has  a  low  infant 
mortality  rate  and  a  relatively  low  pro¬ 
portion  of  older  persons.  Thus,  for  Hawaii 
and  possibly  for  other  states,  different 
weightings  of  the  factors  may  be  required. 
By  and  large,  however,  the  suggested  rates 
seem  to  be  reasonable  estimates. 

The  second  step  in  the  Hurlin  method 
is  to  anchor  the  individual  state  rates  upon 
data  obtained  for  a  single  state,  in  this  case, 
North  Carolina,  which  has  maintained  a 
register  of  blind  persons  since  1935.  The 
rate  ascertained  for  North  Carolina  was 
2.72  per  1,000  population.  However,  in¬ 
dividual  rates  for  this  state  were  also  de¬ 


veloped  for  certain  sub-groups: 


1 )  By  sex:  Males,  2.70;  Females,  2.75. 

2)  By  race:  White,  2.25;  Non-white,  4.11. 

3)  By  present  age:  Under  6,  0.19;  6-18, 
0.74;  19-29,  1.37;  30-44,  1.79;  45-64, 
3.71;  65  and  over,  18.00. 


THE  FINDINGS.  The  major  findings  of 
this  study  are: 

1)  The  rate  of  blindness  for  the  United 
States  was  estimated  to  be  2.14  per 
1,000  population.  The  estimated  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  on  July 
1,  1960,  was  179,977,000  persons.  Ap¬ 
plying  the  national  rate  to  the  total 
population,  one  obtains  an  estimated 
blind  population  in  the  United  States 
of  385,000  people. 


2)  The  estimated  rate  of  blindness  is 
higher  in  the  Southern  States,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 
The  lowest  rate  is  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States. 

3)  The  estimated  rate  of  prevalence  of 
blindness  for  three  different  years  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  given  below: 

1940  _  1.75 

1952  ....  1.98  (Based  largely  on  1950 
U.  S.  Census  data) 

1960  _  2.14 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  based 
upon  changes  in  estimated  prevalence  from 
decade  to  decade  using  these  rates,  since 
there  were  changes  in  the  formula  used  in 
each  of  the  three  series  of  estimates.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Hurlin  observes:  “It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  ...  to  assume  they  (the  esti¬ 
mates  for  1940,  1952,  and  1960)  do 
reflect  the  direction  of  the  trend  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  for  many  of  the 
states  over  this  period.  It  appears  doubtful 
that  over  these  twenty  years  reduction  in 
blindness  caused  by  infectious  diseases  and 
accidents  can  have  offset  the  increase  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  steady  growth  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  older  people  in  the  population.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Since  he  began  his  work 
in  this  field,  Dr.  Hurlin’s  estimates  have 
proved  invaluable  in  social  planning  and 
legislative  activities  on  behalf  of  blind 
persons.  His  current  estimates  will  be 
equally  useful  in  the  next  few  years.  In 
the  first  place,  they  suggest  that  com¬ 
munities  and  agencies  should  be  aware  of 
the  upward  trend  in  rate  of  blindness,  a 
trend  which  can  be  extrapolated  into  the 
future  without  fear  of  gross  error.  The 
proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  growing  from  year  to  year  and 
consequently  the  proportion  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  is  showing  a  corresponding  increase. 
The  implication  is  that  we  need  long-range 
planning  to  prepare  for  the  expected  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  agency  services,  and 
that  such  planning  must  be  focused  largely 
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in  the  geriatric  area.  Therefore,  those  who 
work  with  blind  persons  need  to  cooperate 
closely  with  professional  workers  in  geri¬ 
atrics,  as  to  a  large  degree  service  to  blind 
persons  in  the  future,  as  it  is  today,  will 
be  in  that  area. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Hurlin's  data  suggest  areas 
in  which  prevention  of  blindness  activities 
need  to  be  intensified.  If  his  formula  is 
valid  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is),  our  major  areas  of  concern  are: 

a)  Improved  general  public  health  for  the 
entire  population. 

b)  Increased  concentration  of  research 
into  the  major  causes  of  blindness 
among  older  persons.  Glaucoma  screen¬ 


ing  efforts  need  to  be  intensified,  public 
education  concerning  the  need  for  eye 
care  in  middle  and  later  years  needs 
to  be  stepped  up,  and  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  strengthened  to  help  the 
population  accept  the  medical  help 
that  is  already  available, 

c)  Disadvantaged  peoples,  such  as  Ne¬ 
groes  and  American  Indians,  should 
receive  the  same  level  of  general  medi¬ 
cal  and  eye  care  as  all  other  Americans. 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  spend 
far  more  on  cosmetics,  cigarettes,  and  liq¬ 
uor  than  upon  health  care.  Perhaps  public 
education  and  social  engineering  will  make 
this  statement  less  true  in  the  years  ahead. 


Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 

MILWAUKEE  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 


By  Arthur  Eisenberg,  AFB 

While  many  communities  may  provide 
a  broad  range  of  services  for  blind  and 
partially-sighted  persons  through  the  efforts 
of  private  and  tax-supported  agencies,  vol¬ 
unteer  groups,  and  organized  blind  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  these  services  have  not  al¬ 
ways  fulfilled  individual  needs.  Some  have 
been  limited  in  quality,  and  at  times  have 
actually  duplicated  effort.  On  close  ex¬ 
amination,  it  seems  that  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  significant  gaps  in  services 
within  such  identifiable  areas  as  recreation, 
medical  care  and  other  help  to  elderly 
blind  persons,  specialized  aid  to  multiply 
handicapped  blind  children  and  adults,  pre- 
vocational  planning,  family  counselling 
services,  and  psychiatric  treatment  for  dis¬ 
turbed  blind  individuals.  Different  methods 
have  frequently  been  used  to  coordinate, 
improve,  and  add  services  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success. 

Although  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  does 
not  at  present  have  a  clearly  identifiable 
voluntary  agency  which  could  attempt  to 
pinpoint  the  needs  of  blind  persons  and 
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Regional  Representative 

provide  them  with  help,  this  city  has  begun 
to  examine  its  existing  complex  and  diverse 
activities  for  blind  children  and  adults 
through  its  central  social  planning  organi¬ 
zation,  United  Community  Services  of 
Greater  Milwaukee,  Inc.,  (henceforth  to 
be  referred  to  as  UCS). 

Early  in  1961,  because  of  the  many 
problems  in  developing  and  offering  volun¬ 
teer  services  on  behalf  of  blind  persons,  the 
Sisterhood  of  Temple  Emmanu-El  sug¬ 
gested  that  UCS  explore  plans  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  different  service  groups  in  order  to 
help  them  know  each  other,  and  to  find  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  coordination  of  activities.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  as  often  occurs  in  other  com¬ 
munities,  many  of  these  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies  knew  little  about  each  other,  and  in 
some  cases  were  not  aware  of  each  other’s 
existence.  Thus  there  was  an  unclear  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  kind  of  help  was  available  to 
legally  blind  and  partially-sighted  persons. 

Through  the  director  of  its  health  sec¬ 
tion,  UCS  called  a  meeting  of  representa- 
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tives  from  the  state  agency  for  the  adult 
blind,  the  regional  library,  the  Milwaukee 
schools  (city  and  country),  the  Catholic 
parochial  schools,  the  Reform  Jewish 
Temple  Sisterhood,  and  the  local  telephone 
company’s  volunteer  groups  for  the  blind. 
Following  careful  consideration  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems,  other  meetings  followed, 
and  finally  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  Coordinating 
Council  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 

Today,  the  Council  has  expanded  its 
membership  to  include  Lutheran  parochial 
schools,  a  parents’  service  group  for  blind 
children,  a  child  development  center  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  that  other  agencies  should  also  be 
a  part  of  this  Council  and  when  these 
agencies  see  the  advantages  of  bringing 
some  of  their  own,  as  well  as  commonly 
recognized  problems  to  the  planning 
groups,  they  are  invited  to  participate. 

Ilt  may  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the 
groups  are  member-agencies  of  UCS,  but 
rather  look  to  UCS  as  the  vital  community 
agency  to  aid  in  planning  better  services 
for  visually  handicapped  human  beings. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  the  very 

[beginning,  many  carefully  placed  questions 
were  raised  as  to  the  value  of,  and  basis 
for,  coordination.  On  the  whole,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  saw  the  Council  as  a  valuable 
means  to  explore,  assess,  and  recommend 
more  effective  ways  to  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  a  severely  disadvantaged 
group.  Thus,  in  less  than  a  year  following 
its  formation,  the  Council  formulated  the 
following  purposes  in  order  to  assist  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  persons. 

1)  To  advise  voluntary  groups,  organiza¬ 
tions  or  agencies  providing  services  to 


blind  persons,  regarding  needs,  meth¬ 
ods  or  related  matters. 

2)  To  promote  and  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  cooperation  between 
such  groups,  organizations  or  agencies 
and  coordination  of  services. 

3)  To  promote  improved  communications 
between  groups  toward  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  duplication  of  serv¬ 
ices. 

4)  To  initiate  programming  in  service 
organizations  which  would  inform 
others  of  the  problems  of  the  visually 
handicapped. 

5)  To  identify  needs  and  recommend 
services  necessary  to  meet  these  needs. 

6)  Make  recommendations  regarding 
gifts,  grants,  donations  or  bequests. 

Of  considerable  significance  was  the 
proposal  that,  aside  from  its  regular  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  Council  could  invite  other 
participants  or  resource  persons  to  take 
part  in  discussions  or  activities.  Further¬ 
more,  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
UCS  health  section  director  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  services  as  the  staff  member  act¬ 
ing  as  liaison  between  the  Council  and 
UCS. 

The  Coordinating  Council  is  still  a  very 
voung  organization,  and  therefore  one  can¬ 
not  yet  say  how  far  it  will  go  in  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  may  ultimately  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  which  will  educate  the 
community  on  the  problems  of  blindness, 
stimulate  interest  in  research  and  demon¬ 
stration,  propose  and  support  action  to 
strengthen  existing  programs,  or  even  give 
direct  service.  Nevertheless,  at  this  time, 
it  is  demonstrating  how  helpful  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  coordination  of  existing  services 
can  be  to  blind  persons  and  to  those  caring 
for  them. 
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Job  Talk 

By  Huesten  Collingwood 


Successful  personnel  administration  in 
any  organization  is  closely  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  personnel  practices  which 
guide  day  to  day  operation.  Personnel  prac¬ 
tices  cover  subjects  such  as  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  salary  schedules,  evaluations  of  per¬ 
formance,  grievance  procedures,  hours  of 
work,  “fringe  benefits,”  vacation  and  sick 
leave,  and  others.  Rules  and  policies  gov¬ 
erning  these  subjects  should  be  compiled 
in  written  form  that  are  easily  accessible 
to  staff  and  board  members.  This  manual 
of  personnel  practices  provides  an  objec¬ 
tive,  understandable  base  to  help  clarify 
the  roles,  responsibilities  and  expectations 
of  the  employees.  A  sound  statement  of 
personnel  practices  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  recruitment,  retaining  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  personnel  qualified  to  perform  the 
various  tasks  they  are  assigned. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  small 
organization  can  function  quite  easily  with 
less  formal  structuring  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  the  small  organization,  it 
is  said,  the  employer  knows  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  very  well  and  is  able  to  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  any  personnel  situation  on 
an  individualized  level  without  reference 
to  a  written  policy  guide.  As  long  as  no 
areas  of  disagreement  about  personnel 
matters  arise,  this  situation  may  be  ten¬ 
able.  But  disagreement  in  the  absence  of 
written  guides  can  lead  to  confusion,  if 
nothing  more  serious.  Often,  the  existence 
of  a  written  statement  of  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  can  prevent  disagreement  about  per¬ 
sonnel  matters  because  it  provides  a  refer¬ 
ence  point  from  which  all  parties  can  relate 
on  an  objective  level.  Thus,  both  in  small 
and  large  agencies,  a  written  statement  of 
personnel  practices  is  one  of  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  administration. 

The  official  promulgation  of  a  specific 
statement  of  personnel  practices  is  the 
final  responsibility  of  the  governing  board 


of  the  agency.  The  development  of  the 
actual  document  should  be  a  cooperative 
effort  by  members  of  the  staff,  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  board  supplemented  by  con¬ 
sultants  who  have  special  knowledge  about 
personnel  administration.  The  common 
practice  is  for  the  board  to  appoint  a 
personnel  committee  to  work  with  the 
executive  and  other  representatives  of  the 
staff  in  drawing  up  the  actual  document. 
This  joint  effort  enhances  the  likelihood 
that  all  points  of  view  will  be  represented. 
Staff  participation  in  this  also  increases  the 
degree  of  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  standards  that  are  adopted. 

Each  agency  must  have  its  own,  individ¬ 
ually  tailored  statement  of  personnel  prac¬ 
tices.  There  are  many  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  just  what  should  go  into  a 
particular  personnel  practices  manual.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  manuals  used  by  other  com¬ 
munity  agencies  can  be  helpful.  The  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  of  a  person  from  the 
business  world  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  personnel  administration  can  be  in¬ 
valuable.  The  local  community  planning 
body  can  assist  in  developing  a  statement 
of  personnel  practices  that  is  consistent 
with  those  found  in  other  agencies  in  the 
community.  Professional  associations  can 
also  be  helpful.  National  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  are  ready  to  give  consultation  to  local 
agencies  that  are  seeking  to  develop  or  re¬ 
vise  personnel  practices. 

After  the  initial  development  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  statement  of  personnel  practices,  the 
personnel  committee  and  the  staff  of  the 
agency  have  a  continuing  responsibility  for 
periodic  review.  Changing  times  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  agency  and  in  other  com¬ 
munity  agencies  will  identify  specific  areas 
of  practice  that  need  to  be  reconsidered. 
Therefore,  machinery  should  be  set  up  to 
provide  channels  for  regular  review  of  per- 
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sonnel  practices  as  well  as  for  handling 
specific  questions  (or  grievances)  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

In  summary,  written  standards  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  should  exist  in  every 
agency.  These  written  guides  serve  to 
clarify  the  roles  of  all  individuals  con¬ 


nected  with  the  operation  of  the  agency, 
and  outline  the  expectations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  each  person.  Effective  service 
depends  on  qualified  staff  who  are  work¬ 
ing  under  fair  and  stable  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  that  facilitate  high  quality  and 
quantity  of  service. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  “Sighted  Children’s  Perceptions  of  Blind 
Children’s  Abilities,”  by  Barbara  Bateman. 
Exceptional  Children,  Vol.  29,  No.  1,  Sep¬ 
tember  1962.  A  study  of  232  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  grades  three  through  eight,  was  made 
to  examine  these  sighted  children’s  percep¬ 
tions  of  some  abilities  of  blind  children  and 
to  determine  some  factors  which  influence 
these  perceptions.  The  following  problems 
were  explored:  1.  Do  sighted  children’s 
perceptions  of  the  abilities  of  blind  children 
vary  as  a  result  of  having  actually  known 
and  been  in  school  with  blind  children?  2. 
Do  these  perceptions  vary  with  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  sighted  children  live?  3.  Do 
these  perceptions  vary  with  grade  level  of 
sighted  children?  4.  What  specific  activities 
are  commonly  perceived  as  highly  possible 
or  highly  improbable  for  blind  children  to 
perform? 

★  “Vocal  Responses  to  Delayed  Auditory 
Feedback  in  Congenitally  Blind  Adults,’  by 
Ralph  J.  Schwartz  and  M.  D.  Steer.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Research,  Vol. 
5,  No.  3,  September  1962.  Although  nu¬ 
merous  studies  have  compared  the  effects 
of  delayed  auditory  feedback  on  normal 
subjects  with  the  effects  on  special  groups 
such  as  stutterers,  persons  with  voice  de¬ 
fects,  etc.,  very  little  has  been  done  with 
blind  subjects.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  blind,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
dependent  upon  hearing  to  a  much  greatei 
extent  than  are  the  sighted,  might  be  es¬ 
pecially  susceptible  to  sidetone  alterations. 
With  this  proposition  in  mind  a  study  was 


undertaken  using  seventeen  students,  seven 
congenitally  blind  and  ten  sighted.  All  of 
the  students  had  normal  speech  and  hear¬ 
ing.  The  results  of  the  study  are  described. 

★  Finding  My  Way,  by  Borghild  Dahl,  New 
York,  Dutton,  1962.  An  autobiography  of 
the  blind  author.  Raised  in  Minnesota  Miss 
Dahl  later  taught  school  both  in  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota.  For  thirteen  years  she 
was  Professor  of  Fiterature  and  Journalism 
at  Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota.  She  always  suffered  from  poor 
sight  and  she  became  totally  blind  in  her 
middle  life.  Although  there  are  many  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  fiction  to  her  credit,  this 
book  describes  her  adjustment  to  total 
blindness. 

★  “Sonar  System  of  the  Blind,"  by  Win- 
throp  N.  Kellogg.  Science,  Vol.  137,  No. 
3528,  August  10,  1962.  The  author  reviews 
some  of  the  past  experiments  with  blind 
subjects  and  their  ability  to  use  echo  sounds 
in  navigation.  He  also  lists  the  various 
probabilities  and  questions  that  have  come 
up  regarding  the  whole  field  of  sonar. 
Using  these  questions  as  a  base,  the  author 
set  up  a  series  of  experiments  to  measure 
the  sensitivity  of  blind  and  seeing  observers 
to  changes  in  the  distance,  size  and  texture 
of  various  stimulus  objects.  The  results 
have  by  no  means  answered  all  of  the 
questions,  but  they  do  seem  to  offer  con¬ 
siderable  promise  for  application  of  psycho¬ 
physical  techniques  to  the  sonar  system  of 
the  blind.  Four  students  were  used,  two 
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blind,  the  other  two  sighted.  The  results 
are  described  with  graphs  and  tables. 
There  is  a  bibliography. 

★  “Phonetics  and  Braille,”  by  Francis  J. 
Nock.  The  Modern  Language  Journal.  Vol. 
XLVI  No.  5,  May  1962.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  learning  of  phonetics  by  a  blind 
student  who  was  enrolled  in  his  phonetics 
class.  The  student  was  able  to  work  out  a 
system  of  writing  with  her  stylus  and  indi¬ 
cate  to  herself  the  IPA  symbols.  She  was 
able  to  understand  the  descriptions  of  the 
IPA  symbols  and  could  easily  work  with 
them. 

★  “Tactile  Slit  Scanning  of  Letters,”  by 
A.  J.  Dinnerstein  and  M.  Wolfe.  Perceptual 
and  Motor  Skills,  Vol.  15,  No.  1.  August 
1962.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
present  visual  pattern  information  via 
hearing  and  touch.  Most  of  this  research 
has  been  aimed  at  the  development  of 
reading  machines  for  the  blind.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  of  psychological  interest  as  they 
relate  to  the  problem  of  substitution  of 
one  sense  modality  for  another.  Four  sub¬ 
jects  with  normal  vision  were  each  given 
twenty  practice  sessions  on  a  task  requir¬ 
ing  tactile  recognition  of  letters.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  relevant  to  the  problem  of  design¬ 
ing  reading  machines  for  the  blind. 

★  “From  Darkness  Into  Light,”  by  James 
Jones.  News  Magazine  of  Western  Michi¬ 


gan  University,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  Spring 
1962.  A  description  of  the  new  Center  for 
Orientation  and  Mobility  at  Western  Mich¬ 
igan  University.  A  program  prepares  in¬ 
structors  to  teach  mobility  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  program  is  the  only  one  of  its 
sort  in  a  college  setting,  and  is  a  direct 
offshoot  of  a  similar  program  developed 
at  the  Veterans’  Administration  hospital 
in  Hines,  Illinois.  Financed  for  five  years 
by  a  $300,000  grant  from  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
program  began  in  September  1962  with 
two  former  Hines  staff  members  as  the 
faculty. 

★  “Books  for  the  Blind,  a  Postscript  and 
an  Appreciation,”  by  Howard  Haycraft. 
ALA  Bulletin,  Vol.  56,  No.  9,  October 
1962.  Mr.  Haycraft,  president  of  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company,  is  the  well-known 
critic,  anthologist,  and  historian  of  the 
detective  story.  In  this  article  he  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  his  experiences  and  thoughts  as  a 
temporary  legal  user  of  talking  books,  and 
outlines  the  history  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  program  of  service  to  blind  persons. 
He  describes  the  eligibility  of  service,  the 
available  reading  lists,  the  selection  of 
books  and  other  useful  information.  The 
author  is  addressing  public  librarians  in 
the  hopes  that  through  the  neighborhood 
public  library  more  blind  persons  will  be¬ 
come  informed  as  to  the  services  that  are 
available  to  them. 


Appointments 


★  Armin  G.  Turechek,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  for  instruction  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Riverside,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  been  named  superintendent  and 
principal  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Mr.  Turechek  suc¬ 
ceeds  Roy  M.  Stelle,  who  had  held  this 
position  since  1954.  Mr.  Stelle  resigned  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  New 


York  School  for  the  Deaf  at  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

★  Edgar  G.  Shelton,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  information  for 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ton  was  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company;  he 
served  as  consultant  on  special  relations 
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projects 

Johnson 


for  Vice-President  Lyndon  B. 
during  the  Presidential  campaign, 


and  also  as  a  manpower  consultant  to 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
White  House,  and  executive  director  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Security  Training  Com¬ 


mission. 


★  Richard  J.  Curry,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  as  administrative 
director  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Curry  was  formerly  Director, 
Small  Business  Division,  United  Givers 
Fund  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
and  Executive  Director,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Campaign,  District  of  Columbia;  he 


succeeds  Jack  Street,  who  has  resigned 
after  serving  in  this  post  for  seven  years. 

★  Marion  V.  Wurster  has  been  appointed 
as  regional  representative  in  the  Division 
of  Community  Services  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  region  which  includes 
all  of  the  New  England  states  as  well  as 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Miss  Wurster 
has  served  as  a  program  consultant  on  the 
staff  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health;  prior  to  that  she  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Iowa. 


Necrology 


Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.  D.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  since  1942,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1952,  died  on  October  13  after  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  suffered  two  weeks  before.  He 
was  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Cummings’  passing  leaves  services 
to  blind  people  throughout  the  world  bereft 
of  a  wise,  intelligent  and  able  administrator 
and  friend.  His  counsel  and  judgement  were 
sought  and  utilized  in  many  places  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  following  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  the  groups,  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  with  which  he  shared 
his  abilities  over  the  years:  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  member 
of  its  Committee  of  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness;  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council,  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind;  delegate,  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind,  Guatemala  City, 
1960;  past  president  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  long-time 
chairman  of  the  Association  s  Legislative 
Committee  and  Ethics  Committee;  board 
of  directors  of  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia;  State  Department  ap- 
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pointee  to  the  First  Inter-American  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Cripples,  Mexico  City  1948; 
similar  appointment  in  Stockholm  1951. 
Among  his  honors  and  achievements 
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were  special  citations,  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  by  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
for  outstanding  efforts  in  promoting  equal 
opportunity  in  employment;  Master’s  and 
Doctor's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University 
of  Delaware;  and  the  achievement  award 
of  the  Philadelphia  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind,  1961. 

Francis  Cummings  became  blind  at  the 


News 

★  The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  held 
its  1 7th  Annual  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  August,  and  was  welcomed  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  business  session  by  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate.  Presiding  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  panel  discussions  were  George  M.  Gil- 
lispie,  executive  director  of  the  BVA;  John 
K.  Dupress,  director  of  technological  re¬ 
search,  AFB;  and  among  the  speakers  were 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  S.J.,  director 
of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  has  been  national  chaplain  of 
the  BVA  since  the  veterans’  organization 
was  conceived;  Arville  L.  Ebersole,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bowlers’  Victory  Legion;  Milton 

D.  Graham,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  AFB;  Robert  L. 
Robinson,  the  research  director  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Research  Project,  AFB, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Representative  Olin 

E.  Teague  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

National  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
Re-elected  national  president  was  William 
M.  Hughes  of  Philadelphia;  elected  na¬ 
tional  vice-president  was  Irvin  P.  Schloss 
of  Washington,  D.  C.;  elected  national  sec¬ 
retary  was  Simon  Gerbush  of  New  York; 
elected  national  treasurer  was  Harrison  W. 
Gilpin  of  Spokane,  Washington;  re-elected 
national  chaplain  was  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Car- 


age  of  twelve.  A  native  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  he  attended  and  graduated  from 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  later  from  the  University  of 
Delaware.  One  of  his  undergraduate  years 
was  spent  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  languages  in  high  schools 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Cummings  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Katherine,  and  three  brothers  and  four 
sisters. 


Briefs 

roll,  S.J.,  of  Boston;  elected  national  judge 
advocate  was  Theodore  F.  Gilligan  of  New 
York;  elected  national  sergeant-at-arms  was 
James  H.  Butler  of  Miami  Springs,  Florida; 
chosen  BVA  Mother  of  the  Year  was  Mrs. 
Anne  Butler  of  Miami  Springs,  Florida; 
and  chosen  BVA’s  Sweetheart  was  Kathern 

F.  Gruber  of  New  York. 

★  An  Institute  on  the  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness  was  held  September  10  to  14  at  the 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center.  J.  O.  Murphy,  AEB 
director  of  training  and  research,  was  in 
charge  of  the  institute  and  Dr.  Gordon 
Connor,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  speaker  at  the 
banquet.  Twenty-five  counselors  from  nine 
states  attended  the  institute. 

★  In  July,  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  succeeding  Abraham  A.  Ribi- 
coff  who  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  post 
to  campaign  for  the  Senate  from  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Mr.  Celebrezze  is  the  former  mayor  of 
Cleveland  and  during  his  term  of  office 
was  intensely  interested*  in  rehabilitation 
programs  and  developments,  being  an  ac¬ 
tive  participant  and  leader. 
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